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THE HISTORY 

or 

THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE, 

UNDER 

PETER THE GREAT. 



CRAPTIR I. 

Description of Russia, 

4 

Thk empire of Russia is the largest in the whole 
globe, extending firom west to eart upwards of two 
thooMUid common leagues of France,'C and about 
eight hundred in its greatest breadth from north 
to south. It borders upon Poland and the Frozen 
Sea, and joins to Sweden and China. Its length 
from the Island of Dago, in the westernmost part 
of liTonia, to its most eastern limits, takes in 
near one hundred and seventy degrees, so that 
when it is noon in the western parts of the em- 
pire, it is nearly midnicrht in the eastern. Its 
breadth from n<^ to south b three thousand six 
hundred worsts, which make eight hundred and 
fifty of oar common French leagues. 

The UmitB of this country were so little known 
b the last century, that, in 1689, when it was re- 
ported, that the Chinese and the Russians were 
at war,i and that in order to terminate their difler- 
encee, the emperor CaimNi on the one hand, and 
the czars Ivan or John, and Peter, on the other, 
bad sent their ministers to meet an embassy with- 
in three hundred leagues of Pekin, on the fron- 
tiers of the two empires. This account was at 
first treated as a fiction. 

The country now comprehended under the 
name of Russia, or the Russias, is of a greater ex- 
tent than all the rest of £urope, or than ever the 
Roman empire was, or that of Darius subdued by 
Alexander ; for it contains upwards of one million, 
one hundred thousand square leagues. Neither 
the Roman empire, nor that of .^ezander, con- 
tained more than five hundred and fifty thousand 
each ; and there is not a kingdom in £uTope the 
twelfth part so extensive as the Roman empire ; 
but to inake Russia as populous, as plentifiil, and 
as well stored with towns as our southern coun- 
tries, would require whole ages, and a race of 
monarcba such as Peter the Great 

The English ambassador, who resided at Pe- 

* A French league eontaini three English milei. 



tersburgh in 1733, and who had been at Madrid, 
says, in his manuscript relation, that in Spain, 
which is the least populous state in Europe, there 
may be reckoned forty persons to every square 
mile^ and in Russia not above five. We shall see 
in the second chapter, whether this minister was 
mistaken. Marshal Vauban, the greatest of en- 
gineers, and the best of citizens, computes, that, 
in France, every square mile contains two hun- 
dred inhabitants. These calculations are never 
very exact, but they serve to show the amazmg 
disproportion in the population of two different 
countries. 

I shall obsmre here, that from Petersburgh to 
Pekin, there is hardly one mountain to be met 
with in the route which the caravans might take 
through independant Tartary, and that from Pe- 
tersburg^ to the north of France, by the road of 
Dantzic, Hamburgh, and Amsterdam, there is not 
even a hill of any eminence to be seen. This ob- 
servation leavea room to doubt of the truth of that 
theory, which makes the mountains to have been 
formed by the roUing of the waves of the sea, and 
supposes all that is at present dry land, to have 
been for a long time covered with water: but how 
comes it to pass, that the waves, which, according 
to the supposition, formed the Alps, the Pyrenees, 
and Mount Taurus, did not likewise form some 
eminence or bill from Normandy to China, which 
is a winding space of above three tlK>usand 
leagues 7 Geography, thus considered, may fur- 
nish lights to natural philosophy, or at least give 
room for rational doubts. 

Formerly we called Russia by the name of Mus- 
covy, firom th6 city of Moscow, the capital of that 
empire, and the residence of the grand dukes ; but 
at present the ancient name of Russia prevails. 

It is not roy business in this place to inquire, 
why the countries from Smdensko, to the other 
side of Moscow, were called White Russia, or 
why Hubner gives it the name of Black, nor for 
what reason the government of Kvsad should be 
named Red Russia. 

It is very likely that XoMu &e Scythian, who 
made an irruption into Asia, near-seven himdred 
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yetn befiireour valgar era, might have canied laa 
amv into these regions, aa G^mizta-Kan and Ta- 
merlane did aflerwaids, and aa probably othars 
had done long before Madiea. Every part of an- 
tiquity is not deserving of our inqoiiies ; that of 
the Chinese, the Indians, the Persians, and the 
Egyptians, is ascertained from illuatrious and in- 
teresting monmnents ; but these monuments sup- 
pose others of a far more ancient date, since it re- 
quired many ages to teach men the art of trans- 
mittmg their thoughts by permanent signs, and 
no less time was required to form a regular lan- 
guage; and yet we have no such monuments 
even in this polite part of Europe. The art of 
writing was a long time unknown to all the North : 
the patriarch Constantino, who wrote the history 
of Kiow in the Russian language, acknowledges, 
that the use of writing was not known m these 
countries in the fifth century. 

liet others examine whether the Huns, the Slavi, 
and the Tartars, formerly led their wandering and 
fimiisfaed tribes towards the source of the Boria- 
thenes;* my design is to show what Czar Peter 
created, and not to engage in an useless attempt, 
to clear up the chaos of antiquity. We should 
always keep in mind, that no family upon earth 
knows its first founder, and consequently, that no 
nation knows its first origin. 

I use the name of Russians to designato the inha- 
bitants of this great empire. That of Rozolamans, 
which was formerly pven them, would indeed be 
more sonorous, but we should conform to the cus- 
tom of the language in which we write. News- 
papers and other memoirs have for some time used 
the word Russians ; but as this name comes too 
near to that of Prussians, I shall abide by that of 
Ross^ which ahnost all our writers have given 
them. Besides, it appeared to me, that the most 
extensive people on the earth ought tobe known by 
some appellation that may distinguish them ab- 
solutely &om all other nations.t 

This-empire is at present divided into sizteen 
large governments, that will one day be subdi- 
vided, when the northern and eastern countries 
come to be more inhabited. 

These sixteen governments, which oontam se- 
veral immense provinces are the following : — 

LrVONIA. 

The nearest province to our part of the world 
is that of livooia, one of the most ihiitfiil in the 
whole North. In the twelfth centniy the inhabit- 
ants were pagans; at this time certain mer- 
chants of Bremen and Lubeck traded to this coun- 

* TheBoriflthenes, or Dnieper, it one of the largest 
rivers in Europe; it rises in the Walchonske Forest, 
runs through Lithuania, the country of the Zoporag 
CoBsackfl, and that of the Nagisch Tartars, and faHs 
inco the Black Sea near Oczakow. It has thirteen 
cataracts within a small distance. 

t The reader will easily perceive, that the whole of 
thisparagraph relates only to the French language, for 
• in Biliglish we make no such distinctions m the name 
of these people, but always call them Russians. 
4 



try, and a body of religious crusaders, called port 
giaive$, or sword-bearers, who were afterwardsi 
incorporated in the Teutonic order, made them- 
selves makers of this province in the thirteenth 
centuiy, at the time when the fury of the crusades 
armed the Christians against every one who was 
not of their religion. Albert, margrave of Bran- 
denbourg, grand master of these religious conquer- 
ors, made himself sovereign of LJvonia and of 
Brandenbourg-Prussia, about the year 1514. — 
From that time^ the Rnseiana and Poles began to 
dispute for the possession of this province. Soon 
afterwards it was invaded by the Swedes, and for 
along while continued to be ravaged by these 
several powers. Gustavus Adolphus having con- 
quered it, it was then ceded to the Swedes in 1660, 
by the fomous treaty of Oliva ; and, at length. 
Czar Peter wreated it 5om these latter, as will be 
seen in the course of this history. 

Courland, which joins to Livonia, is still in vas- 
salage to Poland, though it depends greatly upon 
Russia. These are the western limits of this em- 
pire in Christendom. 

Of the GiwemmetUs qf 

RIVIL, PBTBRSBURO, AKO WTBtTRO. 

Mori noidiward is the government 9f Revel 
and Esthonia. Revel was built by the Danes in 
the tfabteenth oentuiy. The Swedes were in pos- 
session of this province, from the time that ooun- 
tiy put itsdf under the protection of that crown 
in 1561. This is another of the conquests of Pe- 
ter the Oreat 

On the borders of Esthonia lies the gulf of 
Finland. To the eastward of this sea, and at the 
junction of the Neva with the lake Ladoga,^ is 
situated Petersburg, the most modem and beet 
built city in the whole empire, founded by czar 
Peter, in spite of all the united obstacles which 
opposed its foundation. 

This city is situated on the bay of Kronstat, in 
the midst of nine rivers, by which its difierent 
quarters are divided, in the centre of this city is 
an almost impregnable fortress, built on an island, 
fom^ by the main stream of the river Neva : se- 
ven cands are cut from the rivers, and wash the 
walls of one of the royal palaces of the admiralty, 
of the dock-yard for the galleys, and of several 
buildings of manufactories. Thhty-fii^ large 
churches contribute to adorn the city ; among 
which five were allottedforfiNTsigners of the Roman 
Catholic, Calvini^ and Lutheran religions: theee 
areas «o many temples raised to toleration, and 
examples to other nations. There are five palaces ; 
the old one, called the summer palace, situated on 
the river Neva, has a very large and beautiful 
stone balustrade, which runs all along the river 

* A coUectioo of water lying between the gtrif of 
Finland wd lake Onega ; it is the largest, and said to 
contain a greater number offish than any other in Eu- 
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side. The new nimnier palacse neur the triam- 
ph«l gate, is one of the fineet pieces of arahitee- 
tara in Eorope. The admindty bmidings* the 
■ohool for cadets, the impeiial college, the aca- 
demy of sdences, the exchange, and the merchants' 
wareliooses, are aO magnificent stmctoies, and 
monuments of taste and public utility. The 
town house, the public dispensary, where all the 
vessels are of porcelain, the court magaasines, the 
ibondry, the arsenal, the bridges, the markets, the 
squares, the bairacks for the horseand foot guards, 
coDtribute at once to the edkbeUishment and safety 
of the city, which is said to contain at present 
four hundred thousand souls. In the environs of 
the city are several villas or countryHMals, which 
sorpiise all traveDers by their mign^oeDoe 
There is one in particular which has wateiwwofks 
superior to those of Versaines. There was nothing 
of all thi^ in 1703, the whole beiagthen an im- 
passible morass. Petersburg is considered as 
tbe capital of Ingria, a small province subdued by 
Peter I. Wyburg, aoother of his conquests, and 
that part of Finland which was lost, and ceded 
by the Swedes in 1742, makes another govern- 
ment 

4RCHANOKL. 

HioHBR up, proceeding towards the north, is 
tiie province of Archangel, a country entirely new 
to the southern nations of Europe. It took its name 
from St Michael, the Archangel, under whose 
patronage it was put long after the Russians had 
embraced Christianity, which did not happen till 
the beginning of the eleventh century; and 
they were not known to the other nations of Eu • 
rope till the middle of the sixteenth. The Eng- 
fii^ in 1533, endeavouring to find out a north* 
east passage to the East Indies, Chaneellor« cap- 
tain of one of the ships, fitted out for this expedi- 
tion, discovered the port of Archangd in the White 
Sea ; at that time it was a desert place, having 
only one convent, and a little church, dedicated to 
St Michael, the Archangel. 

The English sailing up the river Dwkia,* ar- 
rived at the midland part of the country, and at 
length at Moecow. Here they easily made them- 
sel^ masters of the trade of Russia, whwh was 
removed from the city of Novogofod, wfaeiu it 
was carried on by land to this sea-poit, which is 
inaceeasible indeed during seven months in the 
year; but, nevertheless this trade proved more 
beneficial to the empire, than the fiiirs of Novo- 
gorod, that had fallen to decay in consequence of 
fliewars with Sweden. The EUi^h obtained 
the privilege of trading thither without paymg any 
duties ; a manner of tmding which is apparently 
the most benefidal to all nations. The Dutch 

« W« niMt not oonfound thif rhrer with another of tbe 
one aame that runp through Lithuania in Poland, and 
<firidiiig Lhronia and Courland, fiUls into the Baltic at 
Danaiumder fort, below Riga. 



soon came in for a share of die trade of Arohan. 
gel, then unknown to other nations. 

Long before this time, the Genoese and Venotians 
had established a trade with tbe Russians by the 
mouth of the Tanais or Don,* wbeie they had 
builta towneaUed Tana. This branch of the 
Italian commotse was destroyed by the ravages of 
Tameriane, in that part of the world: but thatof 
Archangel continued, with great advaatagss both 
to the English and Dutch, till the time that Peter 
the Cheat opened a passage into his dominions by 
the Baltic Sea. 

AUSSIAH LAPLAHD. 

Of the OcvemmefU ofjSrehangeL 

To the west of Archangel, and within its go- 
vernment, lies Russian Lapland, the third part of 
this country, the other two belonging to Sweden 
and Denmark. This is a very large tract, occupy- 
ing about eight degrees of longitude, and extending 
in latitude from one polar circle to the north cape.! 
The natives of this country were confusedly 
known to the ancients, under tbe name of troglo- 
dytes and northern pigmies ; appellations suitable 
enough to men, who, for the most part, are not 
above four feet and a half high, and dwell in ca^ 
vems ; they are just the same people they were 
at that time. They are of a tawny complexion, 
though the other people of the north are white, 
and for the most part very low in stature; though 
their neighbours, and tbe people of Iceland, under 
the polar circle, are tall : they seem made for their 
mountainous country, being nimble, squat, and ro- 
bust ; their skins are hard, the better to resist the 
cdd, their thighs and legs are slender, their feet 
small, to enable them to run more nimbly amongst 
the rocks, with which their province is coveiod. 
They are passionately fond of their own country, 
which none but themselves can be pleased with, 
and are able to live no where else. Some have 
affirmed, upon the credit of Olaus, that these 
people were originally natives of Finland, and that 
they removed into Lapland, where they diminish- 
ed in stature : but why might they not as well 
have made choice of lands less northerly, where 
the conveniencies of life were to be had in greater 
plenty 7 How comes it that they difibr so totally 
fimn their pretended ancestors in features, figure^ 
and con^lexion ? Methinks we might, with as 
great reason, suppose that the grass which grows 
in Lapland is produced from that of Denmark, and 
that the fishes, peculiar to their lakes, came from 
those of Sweden. It is most likely that the Lap- 
landers are, like their animals, the produce of their 

'*■ This was by the ancients reckoned among the most 
fiunous rivers m the world, and the boundary between 
Asia and Europe It issues from St John's Lake, not 
far from Tula, and after a kMig course, divides itself into 
three arms, and falls into the sea below Azoph. 

t A promontory of the Island of Maggjero in the north 
of Norway, and is tbe most n ort h ern pomt in Europe. 
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own country, and tb&t nature has made the one 
for the other. 

Those who inhabit the frontiers of Finland, 
have adopted some of the expressions of their 
neighbours, as happens to every people : but when 
two nations give to things of conmion use, to ob- 
jects which are oontinually before their eyes, names 
absdutdy difihrent, it nSMs a strong presump- 
tion, that one of them is not a colony from the 
other. The Finlanders call a bear Karu, the Lap- 
landers Muriet: the sun in the Fiimish language 
is called Auringa, in the Lapland tongue Beve. 
Here is not the least analogy. The inhabitants 
of Finland, and Swedish Lapland, formerly wor- 
shipped an idol whom they called lumalac, and 
since the reign of Qustavus Adolphus, to whom 
they are indebted for the appellation of Lutherans, 
they call Jesus Christ the son of lumalac. The 
Muscovite or Russian Laplanders, are at present 
thought to be of the Greek church ; but those who 
wander about the mountains of the north cape, 
are satisfied with adoring one GKxl under certain 
rude forms, as has been the ancient custom of all 
the nations called Nomades, or wandering na- 
tions. 

This race of people, who are inconsiderable in 
numbers, have but very few ideas, and are happy 
in not having more, which would only occasion 
them to have new wants which they could not 
satisfy: at present they live contented, and free 
from diseases, notwithstanding the excessive cold- 
ness of their climate; they drink nothing but 
water, and attain to a great age. The custom 
imputed to them of entreating strangers to lie with 
their wives and daughters, which they esteem as an 
honour done to them probably arose from a notion of 
the superiority of strangers, and a desire of amend- 
ing, by their means, the detects ot tneir own race* 
This was a custom established amongst the virtu- 
ous Lacedemonian& A husband would entreat 
as a favour, of a comely young man, to give him 
handsome children, whom he might adopt Jea- 
lousy, and the laws, prevent the rest of mankind 
from giving their wives up to the embraces of 
another ; but the Laplanders have few or no laws, 
and are in all probability, strangers to jealousy. 



Ascending the river Dwina from north to south, 
we travel up the country till we come to Moscow, 
the capital of the empire. This city was long the 
centre of the Russian dominions, before they were 
extended on the side of China and Persia. 

Moscow lying in 55 degrees and a half, north 
latitude, in a wanner climate, and more fruitful 
soil than that of Petersburg, as situated in the 
midst of a large and delightful plain on the river 
Moskwa, and two lesser rivers, which with the 
former lose themselves in the Occa, and afterwaids 
help' to swell the stream of the Wdga. This city, 
in the 13th century, was only a collection of huts, 
€ 



inhabited by a set of miMfablo wretches, oi^srened 
tiy the decendants of Gengis Blhao. 

The Hjreoilin, or ancient palace of the great 
dukes, was not built till the 14th century ; of such 
modem date are cities in this part of the worid. 
This paUce was built by Italian architects, aa 
were several churches in the Gk>thio taste which 
then prevailed througjhout all Europe. There are 
two built by the famous Aristotle, of Bologna, 
who flourished in the 15th century; but the 
private houses were no better than wooden huts. 

The first writer who brought us acquainted with 
Moscow, was Olearius ; who, in 1633, went 
thither as the companion of an embassy from the 
duke of Holstein. A native of Holstein must 
naturally be struck with wonder at the immense 
extent of the city of Moscow, with its five qnar^ 
ters, especially the magnificent one belonging to 
the czars, and with the Asiatic splendour which 
then rugned at that court There was nothing 
equal to it in Germany at that time, nor any city 
by far so extensive or well peopled. 

On the contrary, Che earl of Carliale, who was 
ambasiiador from Charies II. to the czar Alexis, in 
1633, complains in his relation, that he could not 
meet with any one convenience of life in Mos- 
cow ; no inns on the road, nor refreshments of 
any kind. One judged as a German, the other as 
an Englishman, and both by comparison. The 
En^ishman was shocked to see most of the Boy- 
ards or Muscovite noblemen, sleep upon boards 
or benches, with only the skins of animals under 
them ; but this was the ancient practice of all na- 
tions. The houses, which were almoet all baUt 
of wood, had scarcely any furniture ; few or none 
of their tables were covered with cloth ; there was 
no pavement in the streets ; nothing agreeable ; 
nothing convenient ; very few artificers, and those 
few extremdy awkward, and employed only in 
works of absolute neeesnty. These people mig^t 
have passed for Spartans, had they been sober. 

But, on public days, the court displays all the 
splendour of a Persian monarch. The earl says, 
he could see nothing but gold and precious stones 
on the robes of the czar and his courtiers. These 
dresses were not manufactured in the country ; 
and yet, it is evident, that the people might be ren- 
dered industrious long before that time. In the 
reign of the czar Boris Godonow, the largest bell 
was cast at Moscow, in Europe ; and in the pa- 
triarchal church there were several omameoCs in 
silver, worked in a very curious maonor. These 
pieces of workmanship, which were made under 
the direction of Germaiw and Italians, were only 
transient efibrts. It is.daily industry, and the con- 
tinual exercise of a great number of arts, that 
makes a nation flourishing. Poland, and the 
neighbouring nations, were at that time very little 
superior to £e Russians. The handicraft trades 
were not in greater perfection in the north of Ger- 
many, nor were the polite arts much better known, 
than in the middle of the seventeenth century. 
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Thon^ the city of Moscow, at that tkne, iiad 
Mther the magnificenee nor arts of our greatd- 
liea io Europe, yet its dnmoifersiioe of twenty 
miles ; the part called the Chtneee town, where 
all the laii^ of China are exhibited ; the spa^ 
flioBs qoaiter of the Krendin, where. stood the 
pahee of the cssais ; the gilded domes, the lofty 
and oonspicuons torrets ; and, lastly, the prodi- 
gious number of its inhabitants, amounting to 
near 500,000. All this together, rendered Moscow 
«ie of the most considerable cities in the workL 

Theodore, or Fcedor, eldest brother to Peter the 
Great, began to improve Moscow. He ordered 
several large houses to be built of stone, thou^ 
without any regular architecture. He encourag- 
ed the principal persons of his oonrt to boild, ad- 
vancing them sums of money, and furnishing 
them with materials. He was the first who col- 
lected studs of fine horses, and made several use- 
ful embellishments. Peter, who was attentive to 
vfeif thing, did not ne^ect Moscow at the time 
he was building Petersburg ; for he caused it to 
be paved, adorned it with n^Ie edifices, and en- 
riched it vrith manufactures; and, within these 
few years, M. de Showalow, high chamberiam to 
the empress Elizabeth, daughter to Peter the 
Great, has founded an university m this dty. 
Hub is the same person who furnished me with 
the memorials, from which I have compiled the 
present history, and who was himself much more 
capable to have done it, even in the French lan- 
guage, had not his great modesty determined 
\aa to reagn the task to me, as will evidently 
appear from his own letters on this subject, whidi 
I have deposited in the public library of Qeneva. 

SMOLENSKO. 

Westward of the dno^y of Moscow, is that of 
Smolenako, a part of the ancient Sarmatia Eu- 
rapea. The duchies of Moscow and Smolenako, 
composed what is properly called White Russia. 
Smolenako, which at first belonged to the great 
dukes of Russia, was conqnored by the great 
didie of Lithuania, in the beginning ot the fifteenth 
oeotiBy, and was retaken one hundred years af- 
terwards by its old masters. Sigismund IILking 
of Poland, got possession of itin 1611. The ezar 
Aleiis, father of Peter L recovered it again in 
1654, since which time it has always constituted 
part of the Russian empire. The panegyric of 
PMer the Great, pronounced in the academy of 
sdenoes at Paris, takes notice, that before his 
linie the Rpssianfl had made no conquests either to 
ihewestor sonth; bnttfais is evidently a mistake. 

(V THE GOVKBimiNTS OF NOVOOOROD AKO KIOW, 
OR THS UERAINC 

Between Petersbnr;g and Smolensko, lies the 
piovmce of Novogorod f and is said to be the 
eoantry in which the ancnot Staoi, or Sdavonians 

* G^Tod, or gored, si^iifies dty in the Russian Ian- 



made their first setdementa. But fipom whence 
came these Sfaol, whose language has spread 
over all the ncMth-east part of Emope? Sla signi- 
fieeachie^ and slsoe one belonging to a chiei All 
that we know oonoeming these ancient Sisecris^ 
that they were a race of conqoerois ; that they 
bnilt the city of Novogorod th<) Great, at the head 
of a navigable river; and that this dty was fiMT 
a long time in possession of a flourishing trade^ and 
was a potent dly to the EUnse Towns. Czarlwaa 
Wassiliawitsch (or John Basilowitz) made a coo- 
quest of it in 1467,and carried away all its riches, 
which contributed to the magnificence of the court 
of Moscow, till then almost mdmown. 

To the sonth of the province of Smolensko^ 
we meet with the province of Kiow, otherwise 
called the Lesser Russia, Red Russia, or the 
Ukraine, through whi^ runs theDneiper; called 
by the Greeks the Boiisthenes. Thediflforenee of 
these two names, the one so harsh to pionoono^ 
and the other so melodious, served to show us, to- 
gether with a hundred other instances, the rude- 
ness of all the andent people of the North, in 
comparison with the graces of the Greek language. 
Kiow, the capital dty, formerly Kisow, wasbult 
by the emperors of Constantinople, who made it a 
odony: here are still to be seen several Greek in- 
scriptions upwards of twelve hundred years old. 
This is the only dty of any antiquity in these 
countries, where men lived so long together with- 
out building walls. Here it was that the great 
dukes of Russia hdd their residenee in the ele- 
venth century, before theTartan brought it under 
their subjection. 

The inhabitants of the Ukraine, called Cos- 
sacs, are a mixture of the ancient Roxolanians, 
Sarmatians, and Tarters, blended together. Rome 
and Constantinople, though so long the mistresses 
of other nations, are not to compare io fertility of 
country with the Ukraine. Nature has there ex- 
erted her utmost efforts for the service of man- 
kind ; but they have not seconded those efibrts 
by industry, living only upon the spontaneous pro- 
ductions of an uncultivated, but fruitful soil, and 
the exerdse of rapine. Though fond, to a degree 
of enthusiasm, of that most valuable of all bless- 
ings, liberty ; yet they were always in subjection, 
dther to the Poles or to the Turks, till the year 
1 654, when they threw themselves into the arms of 
Russia, but with some limitations. At length they 
were entirely subdued by Peter the Great. 

Other nations are divided into cities and towns ; 
this into ten regiments. At the head of which is 
a chief, who used to be dected by a majority of 
votes, and is cdled by the name of Hetman, or 
Itman. This captain of the nation was not in- 
vested with supreme power. At present the itman 
is a person nominated by the czar, from among 
the great lords of the court ; and is, in fact, no 
more than the governor of the province, like go- 
vernors of the T^mfi ^eUAa in France, that have re- 
tained some privilega& 
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At firet the iihftbitaiitB of thui oountry were all 
eitber Pagans or Mabometaiui ; bnt, when tliey 
entered intotiM service of PobuMl, they were bap- 
tised Cloistiana of the Roman oommunion ; and 
now, that tfaey are in die service of Ruseiay tbejr 
belong to the Ghnek chmoh. 

Amongst these are comivdiended the Zapora- 
vtan Cossacs, who are much the same as onr Bu- 
oaniers, or fteebooters, living upon rapine. They 
MO distinguiflhed from all other people, by never 
admitting women to live among them; as the 
Amazons are said never to have admitted any 
nan. The women, whom they make use of for 
propagation, Uve upon other islands on the river ; 
they have no marriages amon^ them, nor any 
domestie economy ; they inroU the male children 
in their nuUtia, and leave the gjurls to the care of 
their mothers. A brother has frequently children 
by his sister, and a lather by his daughter. They 
kjMw no other laws than customs^ introduced by 
neoesiity: however, they make use of some pray- 
ers from the Greek ritual Fort St Elizabeth has 
been lately built on the Boristhenes, to keep them 
IB awe. They serve as inregulars in the Russian 
armies, and hapless is the dte of those who fall 
into their hands. 

or THE QOVBRMMBNTS OF BELOOEOD, WORONITZ 
AMD NISCBOOROD. 

To the north-east of the province <^ Kiow, be- 
tween the Botisthenes and the Tanais, or Don, is 
the government of Belgorod, which is as lai^ as 
that of Kiow. This is one of the most fruitful 
provinces of Russia, and furnishes Poland with a 
prodigious number of that large cattle known by 
the name of Ukraine oxen. These two provinces 
are secured from the incursions of the petty Tar- 
tar tribes, by lines extending from the Boristhenes 
to the Tanais, and well furnished with forts and 
redoubts. 

Farther northward we cross the Tanais, and 
come into the government of Worownitz, or Ve- 
ronise, which extends as far as the banks of the 
Palus MflBOtis. In the neig^ibourhoed of the ca- 
pital of this province, which is called, by the Rus- 
sians, Woronesteh at the mouth of the river of 
the same name, which falls into the Don, Peter 
the Gkeat built his first fleet; an undertaking 
which was at that time entirely new to the inha- 
bitants of these vast dominions. From thence 
we come to the government of Niochgorod, 
abounding with grain, and is watered by the ri- 
ver Wdga. J 



From the latter province we proceed southward 
to the kingdom of Astracan. This country reach- 
es from forty-three and a half degrees north lati- 
tude (in a most delightful climate) to near fifly, 
including about as many degrees of longitude as 
6 



of latitude. It is bounded on ono side by the 
Caspian Sea, and on the other by the mountains 
of Circassia, projieoting beyond the Caspian, along 
mount Caucasus. It is watesed by the gp«at 
river Wolga, the Jaick, andseveial other lesser 
streams, between which, aoeorduig to Mr. Per- 
ry, the English engineer, canals might be cot, 
that would serve as reservoirB to receive the over- 
flowing of the waters ; and by that means an- 
swer the same purposes as the canals of the 
Nile, and make the soil more fruitful ; but $fi 
the right and lea of the Wolga and Jaick tfab 
fine country was inhabited, or rather infected, 
by Tartars, who never apply themselves to api- 
culture, but have always lived as strangers and 
sojourners upon the &ce of the earth. 

The above named engineer. Perry, who was en^ 
ployed by Peter the GIreat in these parts, found a 
vast tract of land covered with pasture, legumi- 
nouB plants, cheny and almond trees, and large 
flocks of wild sheep, who fed m these solitaiy 
places, and whose flesh was excellent The in- 
habitants of these countries must be conquered 
' and civilized, in order to second the efibtts of na- 
ture, who has been forced in the climate of Peters- 
burg. 

The kingdom of Astracan is a part of the an- 
cient Capehak, conquered by Gengis-Khan, and 
afterwards by Tameriane, whose dominion extend- 
ed as far as Moscow. The czar, John Basidas, 
grandson of John Ba^witz, and the greatest con- 
queror of all the Russian princes, delivered his 
country from the Tartarian yoke, in the sixteenth 
century, and added the kingdom of Astracan to his 
other conquests, in 1554. 

Astracan is the boundary of Asia and Europe, 
and is so situated as to be able to carry on a tmde 
with both ; as merchandises may be conveyed 
from the Caspian Sea, up to this town, by means 
of the Wolga. This was one ofthe grand schemes 
of Peter the Cheat, and has been partly carried into 
execution. An entire suburb of Astracan is in- 
habited by Indiana 

ORBMBOUaC. 

To the south east of the kingdom of Astracan, 
is a small countiy, newly planted, called Orem- 
bourg. The town of tibis name was built in the 
yekr 1734, on the banks ofthe river Jaick. This 
province is thick covered with hills, that are parts 
of Mount Caucasus. The passes in those monn- 
tams, and of the rivers that run down from them, 
are defended by forts raiswi at equal distances. In 
this region, fonneriy uninhabited, the Persians 
come at present, to hide from the rapacity of rob- 
bers, such of their effects as have escaped the fury 
ofthe civil wars. ThecityofOrembourgisbecotne 
the asylum of the Persians and their riches, and 
is grown considemble by tiieir calamities. The 
natives of Great Bukari come hither to trade, so 
that it is become the mart of Asia. 
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Bbtond theWolga and Jaick, towards the north, 
lies the kangdom of CassD, which, like that of A»- 
taean, fell by partition to one of the sons of G^en- 
gis Khan, aiul afterwards to a son of Tamerlane^ 
. and was at lengdi conquered by John Basilides. 
It is atai inhab^ by a number of Mahometan 
Tartars. This vast coontiy stretches as far as 
Sibeiia ; it is allowed to have been formerly very 
floonshing and rich, and still retains some part c£ 
its pristine opulencsL A province of this king- 
doin, called Great Pennia, and since Solikam, was 
the staple for ^ merchandises of Persia, and 
the furs of Tartary. There has been found in Per- 
nia a great quantity of the com of the first Caliphs, 
and some Tartarian idols, made of gold i* but 
these monuments of ancient opulence were 
fimnd in the midst of barren deserts and extreme 
poverty, where there were not the least traces of 
comraeroe : revolutions of this nature may easily 
happen to a barren country seeing they are so 
soon brought about m the most fruitful provinces. 
The famous Swedish prisoner, Strahlember^ 
who made such advantageous use of his misfor- 
tones, and who examined those extoisive countries 
with so much attention, was the first who gave an 
air of probability to a fact, which before had been 
always thought incredible; namely, concerning 
the ancient commerce of these provinces. Pliny 
and Pomponios Mela relate, that, in the reign of 
Aagastns, a king of the Soevi made a present to 
Meteilus Celer of some Indians who had been 
cast by a storm upon the coasts bordering on the 
£lbe. But how could inhabitants of India navi- 
gate the G^ermanic seas? This adventure was 
deemed fabulous by all our modems, especially 
after the change made in the commerce of our he- 
misphov, by the diicovery of the Cape of Qood 
Hopeu But formeriy it was no more extraordi- 
nary to see an Indian trading to the parts to the 
north-west of his country, than to see a Roman 
go from India by the way of Arabia. The In- 
dbns went to Persia, and thence embarked on 
the Hyreanian Sea, and ascending the Rha, 
DOW the Wolga, got to Great Permia through 
the liver Kama ; from whence they might take 
sinppiag again on the Black Sea, or the Baltic. 
There luive, in all times, been enterprising men. 
The Tynans undertook most surprising voyages. 
If after surveying all these vast provinces, we. 
direet oor view towards the east, we shall find 
the finrits of Emope and Asiaagam confounded. 
A new name is wanting for this considerable part 
of the globe. The andents divided their known 
world into Europe, Asia, and Africa; but they 
bad not seen the lenth part of it ; hence it hap- 
pens, that when we pass the Palus Masotis, we are 
at a loss to know where Europe ends, or Asia, be- 

* Mmnotn of StraUeinberg, confirmed by those sent 
■H from Russia. 



gins; all that timet of country lying beyond mount 
Taurus was distinguished by the general appella- 
tk>n of ^cythia, and afterwards by that of Tartary. 
It might not be improper, perhaps, to give the 
name of Teme Arctice, or Northern Lands, to the 
country extending finom the Baltic Sea, to the con- 
fines of Chin%; as that of Terre Australes, or 
Southern Lands, are to that equally extensive part 
of the world, situated undo* the Antarctic Pole, 
and which serves to counterpoise the gjbbe. 

OF THE GOVERNMENTS OP SIBERIA, OF THE 
f AMOJEOBS, THE OSTIAKS, KAMTSIIATKA, &C 

Siberia, with the territories beyond it, extends 
from the frontiers of the provinces of Archangel, 
Resan, and Astracan, eastward as far as the sea 
of Japan : it joined the southern parts of Russia 
by Mount Caucasus ; from thence^ to the conntiy 
of Kamtahatka, is about one thousand two hundred 
computed French leagues; and from southern 
Tartary, iniiich serves as its boundary to the Fro- 
zen Sea, about four hundred, which is the least 
breadth of the Russian empire. This country 
produces the richest furs ; and this occasioned the 
discovery of it in the year 1663. 

In the sixteenth century, in the reign of the cxar, 
John Basilides, and not in that of Fosder Johan- 
nowitz, a private person in the neighbourhood of 
Archangel, named Anika, one tolerably rich for 
his condition of life and country, took notice, that 
certain men of an extraordinary figure, and dressed 
in a manner unknown to that country, and who 
spoke a language understood by no one but them- 
selves, came every year down a river which falls 
into the Dwina,* and brought martins and black 
foxes, which they tracked for nails and pieces of 
glass ; jnst as the first savages of America used 
to exchange their gold with the Spaniards; he 
cansed them to be followed by his sons and seiw 
vants, as far as thehr own country. These were 
the Samojedes, a people who seem to resemble the 
Laplanders, biit are of a difibrent race. They are^ 
like that people, unacquainted with the use of 
bread ; and like them, they yoke reindeer to draw 
their sledges. They live in caverns and huts, 
amidst the snow ;t but in other respects, nature 
has made a visible difierence between this species 
of men and the Laplanders. Their upper jaw pro- 
jects forward, so as to be on a levd with their nose, 
and their ears are placed higher. Both the men 
and women have no hair in any other part of 
their bodies, but their heads ; and their nipple is 
of a deep black, like ebony. The Lapland men 
and women are distinguished by no such marks. 
By memoirs sent from these countries so little 
known, I have been informed, that the author ot 
the curious natural history of the king's garden, 
is mistaken, where, in speaking of the many cu- 
riosities in human nature, he confounds the Lap- 
land race with that of the Samojedes. There are 

* Memoirs sent from Petersburg. t Ibid 
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many more diBeroit speciefl of men tiian is com- 
monly thought The Saniojedes, and the Hot- 
tentots, seem to be the two extremes of our conti- 
nent ; and if we observe the black nipples of the 
Samojedian women, and the apron with which 
nature has furnished the Hottentot females, and 
which hangs halfway down their thighs, we may 
have some idea of the great variety of our animal 
species, a variety unknown to those inhabiting 
great cities, who are generally strangers to almost 
every thing that is not immediately within their 
view. 

The Samojedes are as singular in thdr moral as 
fn their physical distinctions ; they pay no wor- 
ship to the Supreme Being ; they border upon 
Manicheism, or rather upon the religion of the an- 
cient Magi in this one point, that they acknow- 
ledge a good and an evil principle. The horrible 
climate they inhabit may in some measure excuse 
this belief^ which is of such ancient date, and 
80 natural to those who are ignorant and un- 
happy. 

Theft, or murder, is never heard of amongst 
them ; being in a manner devoid of passions, they 
are strangers to injustice ; they have no terms in 
their language to denote vice and virtue, their ex- 
treme simplicity has not yet permitted them to 
form abstract ideas, they are wholly guided by 
pensation, and this is perhaps an incontestible 
proof that men naturally love justice, when not 
blinded by inordinate passions. 

Some (^ these savages were prevailed on to suf- 
fer themselves to be carried to Moscow, where 
many things they saw struck them with admire- 
tioD. They gazed upon the emperor as their god, 
and volmitarily engaged for themselves and coun- 
trymen a present of two martens, or sables, every 
year for each inhabitant Colonies were soon set- 
tled beyond the Oby,* and the Irtis, f and some 
forts built In the year 1595, a Cossack officer 
was sent into this country, who conquered it for 
the czar with only a few soldiers and some artillery, 
as Cortez did Mexico ; but he oxdy made a con- 
quest of barren deserts. 

In sailing up the Oby to the junction of the river 
Irtis with the Tobol, they found a petty settle- 
roent( which they converted into the town of To- 
bol i now the capital of Siberia, and a consider- 
able pUce. Who could imagine that this country 
was for a long time the residence of those very 
Huns, who under Altila carried their depredations 
as far as the gates of Rome, and that these Huns 
came from the north of China 7 The CJsbeck 

* Galled also the Ob. This large river issues from 
the lake Altin in Calmuck Tatary , in Asia, from whence 
runmiig north it forms the bouralary between Europe 
and Asia, and after traversing a vast tract of above two 
thousand miles, it faDs into a My of the Frozen Sea. 

t In the Russian language Irtish. Tlus river runs 
from N. to S. through all Russia, and falling into the 
former river, forms part of the boundary between Asia 
and Europe. 

I In the Rusnau language Tobolskoy. 
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Tartan succeeded the Huns, and the Russians 
the Usbecks. The possession of these sava^ 
countries has been disputed with as much mur- 
derous fury, as that of the most fruitful provinces. 
Siberia was formerly better peopled than it is at 
present, especially towards the southern parts -, if 
we may judge trom the rivers and sepulchral mon- 
uments. 

AU this part of the world, from the sixtieth de- 
gree of latitude, or therebouts, as far as those 
mountains of perpetual ice which border the north 
seas, is totally difierent from the regions of the 
temperate zone ; the earth produces neither the 
same plants, nor the same animals, nor are 
there the same sort of fishes in their lakes and 
river?. 

Below the country of the Samojedes lies that of 
the Ostiaks, along the river Oby. These people 
have no resemblance in any respect with the Sa- 
mojedes, save that like them and all the first race 
of men they are hunters, fishermen, and shepherds ; 
some of them have no religion, not being formed 
into any society, and the othera who live together 
in herds or clans, have a kind of worship, and 
pray to the principal object of their wants ; they 
adore the skin of a sheep, because this creature is 
of all others the most serviceable to them ; just as 
the Egjrptian husbandmen made choice of an ox, 
as an emblem of the Deity who created that crea- 
ture for the use of man. 

The Ostiaks have likewise other idols, whose 
origin and worahip are as little deserving our no- 
tice as their worahippers. There were some con- 
verts to Christianity made amongst them in the 
year 1712 ; but these, like the lowest of our pea- 
sants, are Christians without knowing what they 
profess. Several writera pretend that these peo- 
ple were naUves of Great Permia, but as Great 
Permia is in a manner a desert, how comes it 
then its inhabitants should settle themselves at 
such a distance, and so inconveniently ? This is a 
difficulty not worth clearing up. Every nation 
which has not cultivated the polite arts, deserves 
to remain in obscurity. 

In the country of the Ostiaks in particular, and 
amongst their neighboura the Burates and Jaku- 
tians, they often discover a kind of ivory under 
ground, the nature of which is as yet unknown. 
Some take it to be a sort of fossil, and othera the 
tooth of a species of elephants, the breed of which 
have been destroyed : but where is the country 
that does not afibrd some natural productions, 
which at once astonish and oonfound philosophy. 

Several mountains in this country abound vrith 
the amianthes or asbestos, a kind of incombusti- 
ble flax, of which a sort of cloth and paper is 
sometimes made. 

To the south of the Ostiaks are the Burates, 
another people, who have not yet been made 
Christians. Eastward there are several hordes, 
whom the Russians have not as yet entirely sub- 
dued. 
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None of these people have the least knowledge 
of the calender : they reckon their time by snows, 
and not by the apparent motion of the sun : as it 
snows regulariy, and for a long time every winter, 
they say, '* I am so many snows old," just as we 
say, I am so many years. 

And here I must relate the accounts given by 
the Swedish officer Strahlemberg, who was taken 
prisoner in the battle of Pultowa, and lived fifteen 
years in Siberia, and made the entire tour of that 
country. He says, thai there are still some remains 
of an ancient people, whose skin is spotted or va- 
riegated with difierent colours, and that he himself 
had seen some of them ; and the fact has been 
confirmed to me by Russians bom at Tobolsky. 
The variety of the human species seems to be 
greatly diminished, as we find very few of these 
extraordinary people, and they have probably been 
exterminated by some other race : for instance, 
there are very few Albinos, or White Moors ; one 
of them was presented to the academy of sciences 
at Paris, which I saw. It is the same with re- 
spect to several other species of animals which are 
rare. 

As to the Borandians, of whom mention is made 
so frequently in the learned history of the king*s 
garden, my memoirs say, that this race of people 
is entirely unknonn to the Russians. 

All the southern part of these countries is peo- 
pled by numerous hordes of Tartars. The ancient 
Turks came from this part of Tartary to conquer 
these extensive countries, of which they are at pre- 
sent in possession. The Calmucs and Monguls 
are the very Scythians who, under Madies, made 
themselves masters of Upper Asia, and conquered 
Cyaxares, king of the Medes. They are the men 
whom Gengis Khan and his sons led afterwards 
as far as Germany, and wss termed the Mogul 
empire under Tamerlane. These people afibrd a 
lively instance of the vicissitudes which have hap- 
pened to aU nations ; some of their hordes, so far 
from being formidable now, are become vassals to 
Russia. 

Among these is a nation of Calmucs, dwelling 
between Siberia and the Caspian Sea, where, in 
the year 1720, there was discovered a subterrane- 
ous house of stone, with urns, lamps, ear-rings, an 
equestrian statue of an oriental prince, with a dia- 
dem on his head, two women seated on thrones, 
and a roll of manuscripts, which were sent by Pe- 
ter the Great to the academy of inscriptions at Pa- 
ris, and proved to be written in the Thibet lan- 
guage : all these are striking proois, that the libe- 
ral arts formerly resided in this now barbarous 
country, and are lasting evidences of the truth of 
what Peter the Great was wont several times to 
say, viz. that the arts had made the tour of the 
globe. 

The last provmce is Kamtshatka, the most 
eastern part of the continent The inhabitants 
were absolutely void of all religion when they were 
fint disoovefed, the north part of this countiy like-. 



wise afibrds fine furs, with which the inhabitants 
clothed themselves in winter, though they went 
naked all the summer season. The first discover- 
ers were surprised to find in the southern parts 
men with long beards, while in the northern parts, 
from the country of the Samojedes, as far as the 
mouth of the river Amur, they have no more beards 
than the Americans. Thus, in the empire of Rus- 
sia, there is a greater number of different species, 
more singularities, and a greater diversity of man- 
ners and customs, than in any country in the 
known world. 

The first discovery of this country was made 
by a Cossack officer, who went by land firom Si- 
beria to Kamtshatka in 1701, by order of Peter the 
Great, who, notwithstanding his misfortune at 
Narva, still continued to extend Us care from one 
extremity of the continent to the other. After- 
wards, in 1726, sometime before death surprised 
him, in the midst of his great exploits, he sent 
Captain Bering, a Dane, with express qpders to 
find out, if possible, a passage by the sea of Kamt- 
shatka, to the coast of America. Bering did not 
succeed in his first attempt ; but the empress 
Anne sent him out again in 1733. M.Spengen- 
berg, captain of a ship, his associate in this 
voyage, set out the first from Kamtshatka, but 
could not put to sea till the year 1739, so much 
time was taken up in getting to the port where 
they were to embark, in building and fitting out 
the ships, and providing the necessaries. Spen- 
genberg sailed as far as the North part of Japan, 
through a strait, formed by a long chain of is- 
lands, and returned without having discovered the 
passage. 

In 1 741, Bering cruised all over this sea, in com- 
pany with De Lisle de laCroyere, the astronomer, 
of the same family of L'Isle, which has produced 
such excellent geographers : another captain like- 
wise went upon the s^ me discovery. They both 
made the coast of America, to the northward of 
California. Thus the north-east passage, so long 
sought afler, was at length discovered, but there 
was no refreshments to be met with in those baN 
ren coasts. Their fresh water failed them, and 
part of the crew perished with the scurvy. They 
saw the northern bank of California for above a 
hundred miles, and saw some leathern canoes, 
with just such a sort of people in them as the Ca- 
nadians. All their endeavours, however, proved 
fruitless : Bering ended his life in an island, to 
which he gave his nsme. The other captain, 
happening to be closer in with the Califomian 
coast, sent ten of his people on shore, who never 
returned. The captain, after waiting for them in 
vain, found himself obliged to return back to 
Kamtshatka, and De Lisle died as he was going 
on shore. Such are the disasters that have gene- 
rally attended every new attempt upon the nor- 
thern seas. But what advantages may yet arise 
from these powerful and dangerous discoveries, 
time alone can prove. 
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We have now described all the diflerent pio- 
▼inces that compose the Russian dominions, from 
Finland to the sea of Japan. The largest part of 
this empire have been aO united at diflerent times, 
as has been the case in all other kingdoms in the , 
world. The Scythians, Huns, Massagetes, Sla- 
vians, Cimbrians, G^etes, and Sarmatians, are now 
subjects of the czar. The Russians, properly so 
called, are the ancient Roxolani or Slavi. 

Upon reflection, we shall 6nd that most states 
were formed in the same manner. The French 
are an assemblage of Goths, of Danes called Nor- 
mands, of northern Germans, called Burgundians ; 
of Franks, Allmans, and some Romans, mixed 
with the ancient Celts. In Rome and Italy there 
are several families descended from the people of 
the North, but none that we know of from the 
ancient Romans. The supreme pontifi* is fre- 
quently the oflipnng of a Lombard, a Goth, a 
Teuton, or a Cimbriao. The Spaniards are a 
race of Arabs, Carthaginians, Jews, Tynans, Visi- 
goths, and Vandals, incorporated with the ancient 
inhabitants of the country. When nations are 
thus intermixed, it ia a long time before they are 
civilised, or even before their language is formed. 
Some, indeed, receive these sooner, others later. 
Pohty and the liberal arts are so difficult to esta- 
blish, and the new raised structure is so often des- 
troyed by revolutions, that we may wonder all 
nations are not so barbarous as Tartara 



OHAPTKR II. 

CmtimuHon oftke descrfyiion of Rutna, poptda- 
fton, Jbumeei, armies, ctutoms, reUgion : Mtate of 
Rmiia before Peter the OreaL 

Ths more civilized a country is, the better it is 
f«opled. Thus China and India are more popu- 
lous than any other empires, because, after a mul- 
titude of revolutions, which changed the face of 
sublunary afliirs, these two nations made the 
earliest establishments m civil society : the anti- 
quity of their government, which has subsisted up- 
wards of four thousand years, supposes, as we 
have already observed, many essays and efH>rts m 
preceding ages. The Russians came very late; 
but the arts having been introduced amongst them 
in their full perfection, it has happened that they 
have made more progress in fifty years, than any 
other nation had done before them in five hundred. 
The country is far from being populous in propor^ 
tion to its extent ; but, such as it is, it has as great 
a number of inhabitants as any other state in Chris- 
tendom. From the capitation lists, and the reffB" 
ter of merchants, artificers, and male peasants, I 
might safely assert, that Russia, at present, con- 
tains at least twenty-four millions of male inhabitr 
ants : of these twenty-four millions, the greater 
part are villains or bondmen, as in Poland, several 
-provinces of Germany, and formeriy throughout 
IS 



all Europe. The estate of a gentleman in Ra 
and Poland is computed, not by his increase in 
money, but by the number of his slaves. 

The following is a Ust, taken in 1747, of all the 
males who paid the capitation or poll tax : — 

Merchants or tradesmen ... 198000 

Handicrafts 16500 

Peasantsincorpomted with themerchants 

and handicmfls .... 19S0 
Peasants called Odonoskis, who contri- 
bute to maintain the miUtia - - 4309SO 
Others who do not contribute thereto - S60SO 
Workmen of diflerent trades, whose - 

parents are not known ... 1000 
Others who are not incorporated with . 

the companies of tradesmen - - 4700 
Peasants immediately dependent on the 

crown about . - . - - 555000 
Persons employed in the mines belong- 
ing to the crown, partly Christians, 
piurtly Mahometans and Pagans - 64000 
Other peasants belonging to the crown, 
who work in the mines and in private 
manufactories ... - S4S00 

New convents to the Greek church - 57000 
Tartars and Ostiaks (peasants) - - 241000 
Mourses, Tartars, Mordants, and others, 
whether Pagans or Christians, employ- 
ed by the admiralty - - - 7S00 
Tartars subject to contribution, called 

Tepterif, Bobilitz, &C. - - - 28900 
Bondmen to several merchants, and other 
priviliged persons, who, though not 
land-holders, are allowed to have 

slaves 9100 

Peasants in the lands set apart for the 

support of the crown . - - 418000 
Peasants on the lands belonging to her 
majesty, independently of the rights of 

the crown 60500 

Peasants on the lands confiscated to the 

crown 13600 

Bondmen belonging to gentlemen - 3550000 
Bondmen belonging to the assembly of 
the clergy, and who defray other ex- 
penses 37500 

Bcmdmen belonging to bishops - - 116400 
Bondmen belonging to convents, whose 
numbers were reduced by Peter the 

Great 721500 

Bondmen belonging to cathedral and 

parish churches .... 23700 
Peasants employed as labourers in the 
docks of the admiralty, or in other 
public works, about ... 4000 

Labourers in the mines and in private 

manufactures .... 16000 

Peasants on the lands assigned to the 

principal manu&ctures ... 14500 
Labourers in the mines bek>nging to the 
crown -.---. 300 
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Total 6646390 



Here we, have a round number of six millions 
six hundred forty-six thousand three hundred and 
ninety male persons, who pay the poll-tax. In this 
number are included boys and old men, but girls 
and women are not reckoned, nor boys bom be- 
tween the making of one register of the lands and 
another. Now, if we only reckon triple the num- 
her of heads subject to be taxed, including women 
and girls, we shall find near twenty millions of 
bouLb. 

To this number we may add the military list, 
which amounts to three hundred and fifty thou- 
sand men ; bemdes, neither the nobility nor clergy, 
who are computed at two hundred thousand, are 
subject to this capitation. 

Foreigners, of whatever country or profession, 
are likewise exempt : as also the inhabitants of 
the conquered countries, namely^ Livonia, Els- 
thonia, Ingria, Carolia, and a part of Finland, the 
Ukraine, and the Don Cossacks, the Calmucks, 
and other Tartars, Samojedes, the Laplanders, 
the Ostiaks, and all the idolatrous people of Si- 
beria, a country of greater extent than China. 

By the same calculation, it is impossible that 
the total of the inhabitants of Russia should 
amount to less than twenty-four millions. At 
this rate, there are eight persons to every square 
mile. The English ambassador, whom I have 
mentioned before, allows only five ; but he cer- 
tamly was not furnished with such faithful me- 
moirs as those with which I have been favoured. 

Russia therefore is exactly five times less popu- 
lous than Spain, but contains near four times the 
number of inhabitants ; it is almost as populous 
as France or Germany ; but, if we consider iU 
vast extent, the number of souls is thirty times 
less. 

There is one important remark to be made in 
regard to this enumeration, namely, that out of six 
million six hundred and forty thousand people li- 
able to the poll-tax, there are about nine hundred 
thousand that belong to the Russian clergy, with- 
out reckoning either the ecclesiastics of the con- 
quered countries, of the Ukraine, or of Siberia. 

Therefore, out of seven persons liable to the 
poO-tax, the clergy have one ; but, nevertheless, 
they are far from possessing the seventh part of the 
whole revenues of the state, as is the case in many 
other kingdoms, where they have at least a seventh 
of an estates ; for their peasants pay a capitation 
to the sovereign ; and the other taxes of the crown 
of Russia, in which the clergy have no share, are 
very considerable. j 

This valuation is very difierent from that of all i 
other writers on the afiairs of Russia ; so that fo- i 
reigQ ministers, who have transmitted memoir? of I 



this state to their courts, have been gi%atly mis- 
taken. The archives of the erajure are the only 
things to be consulted. 

It is very probable, that Russia has been bet- 
ter peopled than it is at present ; before the small- 
pox, that came from the extremities of Arabia, and 
the great pox that came from America, had spread 
over these climates, where they have now taken 
root The world owes these two dreadful scourges, 
which have depopulated it more than all its wars, 
the one to Mahomet, and the other to Christopher 
Columbus. The plague, which is a native of Africa, 
seldom approached the countries of the North : 
besides, the people of those countries, fi'om Sar- 
matia to the Tartars, who dwell beyond the great 
wall, having overspread the world by their irrup- 
tions, this ancient nursery of the human species 
must have been surprisingly diminished. 

In this vast extent of country, there are said to 
be about seventy-four thousand monks, and five 
thousand nuns, notwithstanding the care taken by 
Peter the Great to reduce their number ; a care 
worthy the legislator of an empire where the human 
race is so remarkably deficient. These thirteen 
thousand persons, thus immured and lost to the 
state, have, as the reader may have observed, 
seventy-two thousand bondmen to till their lands, 
which is evidently too great a number: there can- 
not be a stronger proof how diflicult it is to eradicate 
abuses of a long standing. 

I find, by a list of the revenues of the empire in 
1735, that reckoning the tribute paid by the Tar. 
tars, with all taxes and duties in money, the sum 
total amounted to thirteen millions of rubles, which 
makes sixty-five millions of French livres, exclu- 
sive of tributes in kind. The moderate sum was 
at that time sufficient to maintain three hundred 
and thirty-nine thousand five hundred, as well sea 
as land forces : but both the revenues and troops 
are augmented since that time. 

The customs, diets, and manners of the Rus- 
sians, ever bore a greater afiinity to those of Asia 
than to those of £urope : such was the old custom 
of receiving tributes in kind, of defra3ring the ex- 
penses of ambassadors on their journies, and dur^ 
ing their residence in the country, and of never 
appearing at church, or ia the royal presence with 
a sword ; an oriental custom, directly the reverse 
of that ridiculous and barbarous one amongst us» 
of addressing ourselves to GKxl, to our king, to our 
friends, and to our women, with an ofiensive wea- 
pon, which hangs down to the bottom of the leg. 
The long robe worn on public days, had a more 
noble air than the short habits of the western na- 
tions of Europe. A vest lined and turned up with 
fur, with a long scimar, adorned with jewels for 
festival days ; and those high turbans, which add 
to the stature, were much more striking to the eye 
than our perukes and close ooats, and more suit- 
able to cold climates ; but this ancient dress of all 
nations seems to be not so well contrived for war, 
nor so convenient for working people. Most of 
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tbfiir other customs were rustic ; but we must not 
imagine that their manners were as barbarous as 
some writers would have us believe. Albert Krants 
relates a story of an Italian ambassador, whom 
the czar ordered to have his hat nailed to his head, 
for not pulling itofi while he was making his 
speech to him. Others attribute this adventure 
to a Tartar, and others again to a French ambas- 
sador. 

Olearius pretends, that the czar Michael Theodo- 
rowitZybanished the marquis of Ezideuil, ambassa-^ 
dor from Henry IV. of France, into Siberia ; but 
it is certain, that this monarch sent no ambassador 
to Moscow, and that there never was a marquis of 
Exideuil in France* In the same manner do travel- 
lers speak about the country of Boiandia, and^ of 
the trade they have carried on with the people of 
Nova Zembla, which is scarcely inhabited at all, 
and the long conversations th^ have had with 
some of the Samojedes, as if they understood their 
language. Were the enormous compilations of 
voyages to be cleared ofevefy thmg that is not 
true nor useful in them, both the works and the 
public would be gainers by it 

The Russian government resembled that of the 
Turks, in respect to the standing forces, or guards, 
called StreUtzes, who, like the janissaries, some- 
times disposed of the crown, and frequently dis- 
turbed the state as much as they defended it 
Their number was about forty thousand. Those 
who were dispersed in the provinces, subsisted by 
rapine and plunder ; those in Moscow lived like 
citizens, followed trades, did no duty, and carried 
their insolence to the greatest excess: in short, 
there was no other way to preserve peace and good 
order in the kingdom, but by breaking them ; a 
very necessary, and at the same time a very dan- 
gerous step. 

The public revenue does not exceed five mil- 
lions of rubles, or about twenty-five millions of 
French livres. This was sufficient when czar 
Peter came to the crown to maintain the ancient 
mediocrity,but was not a third part of what was ne- 
cessary to go certain lengths, and to render himself 
and people considerable in Europe: but at the 
same time many of their taxes were paid in kind, 
according to the Turkish custom, which is less 
bttxthensoroe to the people than that of paying tri- 
butes in moneji 

OF THE TITLE OF CZAR. 

As to the title of czar, it may possibly come from 
the tzars, or tchars of the kingdom of Casan. 
When John, or Ivan BasiUdes, completed thecon- 
quest of this kingdom in the sixteenth century, 
which had been begun by his grandfather, who 
afterwards lost it, he assumed this title, which liis 
successors have retained ever since. Before John 
Basilides, the sovereign of Russia, took the title of 
Welike Kn&^ i. e. great prince, great lord, great 
chiei^ which the Christian nations afterwards ren- 
14 



dered by that of great duke. Czar Afidiael The- 
odorowitz, when he received the Holstein embassy, 
took to himselfthe following titles: '^ Great knezt 
and great lord, conservator of all the Russias* 
prince of Wolodomer, Moscow, Novogorod, &c. 
tzar of Casan, tzar of Astracan,and tzar of Siberia.*' 
Tzar was, therefore, a tide belonging to these 
eastern princes ; and therefore, it is more proba- 
ble to have been derived from the tshas of Persia, 
than firom the Roman Cssars, whom the Siberian 
tzars, on the banks of the Oby, can hardly be sup- 
posed to have ever heard. 

No title, however pompous, is of any conse- 
quence, if those who bear it are not great and 
powerful of themselves. The word emperor, 
which originally signified no more than genoral of 
the army, became the title of the sovereign of the 
Roman republic : it is now given to the supreme 
governor oif all the Russias, more justly than to any 
other potentate, if we consider the power and ex- 
tent (/his dominions. 



The established religion of this country has, 
ever since the eleventh century, been that of the 
Greek church, so called in opposition to the Latin ; 
thou^ there were always a greater number of 
Mahometan and Pagan provinces, than of those 
inhabited by christians. Siberia, as far as China, 
was in a state of idolatry ; and, in some of the 
provinces, they were utter stangers to all kind of 
religion. 

Perry, the engineer, and baron Strahlemberg, 
who both resided so many years in Russia, tell us, 
that they found more sincerity knd probity among 
the Pagans than the other inhabitants ; not that 
paganism made them more virtuous, but their man- 
ner of living, which was that of the primitive ages, 
as they are called, freed them from all the tumul- 
tuous passions ; and, in consequence, they were 
known for their integrity. 

Christianity did not get footing in Russia and 
the other countries of the North till v^ry late. It 
is said that a princess, named Olha, first intro- 
duced it, about the end of the tenth century, as 
Clotilda, niece to an Arian prince, did among the 
Franks ; the wife of Miceslaus, duke of Poland, 
among the Poles ; and the sister of the emperor 
Henry 11. among the Hungarians. Women are 
naturally easily persuaded by the ministers of 
religion, and as easily persuade the other part of 
mankind. 

It is further added, that this princess Olha 
caused herself to be baptized at Constantinople, 
by the name of Helena; and that, as soon as she 
embraced Christianity, the emperor John Zimi»- 
ces fell in love with her. It is most likely that 
she was a- widow ; however, she refused the em- 
peror. The example of the princess Olha, or 
Olga, as she is called, did not at first make many 
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prosclytefl. Her son,'^ who raigned a long time, 
was not of the same way of thinking as his mo- 
ther ; but her grandson, Wolodomer, who was 
bom of a concubine, havhig murdered his brother 
and mounted the throne, sued for the alliance of 
Basilee, emperor of Constantinople, but could 
obtain it only on condition of receiving baptism :t 
and this event, which happened in the year 987, 
is the epocha when the Greek church was first 
ratabli^ied in Russia. Photius, the patriarch, so 
fiunous for his immense erudition, his disputes 
with the church of Rome, |uid for bis misfortunes, 
sent a person to baptize Wolodomer, in order 
to add this part of the world to the patriarchal see. 

Wolodimer, or Wolodomar, therefore completed 
the work which his grandmother had begun. A 
Greek was made the first metropolitan,or patriarch 
of Russia ; and from this, time the Russians adopt- 
ed an alphabet, taken partly fix>mthe Qreek, This 
"would have been of advantage to them, had 
they not still retained the principles of their own 
language, which is the Sdavonian in every thing, 
but a iew terms relating to their liturgy and 
church government One of the Greek patri- 
archs, named Jeremiah, having a suit depending 
before the divan, came to Moscow to solicit it ; 
where, after some time, he resigned his authority 
over the Russian churches, and consecrated pa- 
triarch, the archbishop of Novogorod, named Job. 
This was in the year 16S8, from which time the 
Russian church became as independent as its em- 
pire. The patriarch of Russia has ever since 
been consecrated by the Russian bishops, and 
not by the patriarch of Constantinople. He rank- 
ed m the Greek church next to the patriarch of 
Jerusalem, but he was in fact the only free and 
powerful patriarch ; and, consequently, the ani^ 
real one. Those of Jerusalem, Constantinople 
Antiocb, Alexandria, are mercenary chiefs of a 
church, enslaved by the Turks; and even the 
patriarchs of Jerusalem and Antioch are no longer 
conndered as such, having no more credit or in- 
fluence in Turkey, than the* rabins of the Jewish 
synagogues settled there. 

It was from a person who was a patriarch 
of all the Russias, that Peter the Great was de- 
scended in a right line. These new prdaCes soon 
wanted to share the sovereign authority with the 
czars. They thought it not enough that their 
prince walked bare-headed once a year before the 
patriarch, leading his horse by the bridle. These 
external marks of respect only served to increase 
their thurst for rule ; a passion which proved the 
source of great troubles in Russia, as well as in 
other countries. 

Nicon, a person whom the monks look upon as 
a saint, and who was patriarch in the reign of 
Alexis, thefiaher of Peter the Great, wanted to 

* His nuno was Sawastowriaw. 

t This anecdote is taken from a private MS. intitled 
** The Ecclesiastical Government of Russia," which is 
likewise deposited in the public Ubraiy. 



raise his dignity above that of tbetimne; for ho 
not only assumed the privilege of sitting by the 
side of the czar in the senate, but pretended that 
neither war nor peace could be made without his 
consent His authority was so great, that, being 
supported by his immense wealth, and by his 
intrigues with the clergy and the people, he kept 
his master m a kind of subjection. He had the 
boldness to excommunicate some senators who op- 
posed his excessive insolence ; till at last, Alexis, 
finding himself not powerful enough to depose 
him by his own authority, was obliged to convene 
a synod of aU the bishops. There the patriaich 
was accused of having received money from the 
Poles ; and being convicted, was deposed, and 
confined for the remainder of his days in a mo- 
naslHy, afler which the prelates chose another pa- 
triarch in his stead. 

From the first infancy of Christianity in Rus- 
sia, there have been several sects there, as well as 
in other countries ; for sects are as frequently the 
fruitB of ignorance as of pretended knowledge : 
but Russia is the only Christian state of any con- 
siderable extent, in which religion has not excited 
civil wars, though it has felt some oocasional tu- 
mults. 

The Raskolnikysy who consist at present of 
about two thousand males, and who are mention- 
ed in the foregoing list,* are the most ancient sect 
of any in the country. It was establidied in the 
twelfth century, by some enthusiasts, who had a 
superficial knowledge of the New Testament: 
they made use then, and still do, of the old pre- 
tence of all sectaries, that of foUbwmg the let- 
ter, and accused all other Christians of remiss- 
ness. They wonld not permit a priest, who had 
drank brandy, to confer baptism; they affinned, 
in the words of our Saviour, that there is neither a 
first nor a last, among the faithful ; and held that 
one of the elect might kill himself for the love of 
his Saviour. According to them, it is a great sin 
to repeat the halleluja three times ; and, therefore 
repeat it only twice. The benediction is to be 
given only with three fingers. In other respects, 
no society can be more regular, or strict in its mo- 
rals. They live like the quakers, and, like them, 
do not admit any other Christians into their as- 
sembUes, which is the reason that these have ac- 
cused them of all the abominations of which the 
heathens accused the primitive Gklileans: these 
latter, the gnostics, and with which the Roman 
catholics tuive charged the protestants. They 
have been frequently accused of cutUng the 
throat of an infant, and drinking its blood ; and 
of mixing together in theur private ceremoniea^ 
without distinction of kindred, age, or even of 
sex. They have been persecuted at times, and 
then they shut themselves up in thdr hamlets, set 
fire to their houses and thrown themselves into 
the flames. Peter took the only method of r»* 

See page IS. 
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daimiog them, which was by letting them live in 
peace. 

But to conclude, in aB this vast empire there 
are but twenty-eight episcopal sees ; and in Pe- 
ter's time there were but twenty*twa This small 
number was, perhaps, one of the causes to which 
the Russian church owes its tranquillity. So very 
circumscribed was the knowledge of the clergy, 
that czar Theodore, brother to Peter the Great, 
was the first who introduced the custom of sing- 
ing Psahns in churches. 

Theodore and Petor, especially the latter, ad- 
mitted indi£&rently, into their ooundls and their 
armies, those of the Greek, the Latin, the Luthe- 
ran, and the Calvinist communion, leaving every 
one at liberty to serve God after his owi^con- 
sdence, provided he did his duty to the stater At 
that time there was not one Latin church in this 
great empire of two thousand leagues, till Peter 
established some new manftfaotures at Astracan, 
when there were about sixty Roman catholic fa- 
milies, under the direction of the capuchins ; but 
the Jesuits endeavouring to eetablish themselves 
in his dominions, he drove them out by an edict, 
published m the month of April 17ia He tole- 
rated the capuchins as an insignificant set of 
monks, but considered the jesoits as dangerous 
politiciana 

TheGreek church has at once the honour and sa^ 
tisfaction to see its communion extended through- 
out an empire of two thousand leagues in len^h, 
while that of Rome is not in possession of half 
that tract in Einope. Those of the Greek com- 
munion have, at all times, been particularly at- 
tentive to maintain an equality between theirs and 
the Latin church ; and always upon their guard 
against the zeal of the see of Rome, which they 
look upon as ambition; because, in fact, that 
church, whose power is very mach circumscribed 
in our hemisphere, and yet assumes the title of 
mUversal, has alwajrs endeavoured to act up to 
that title. 

The Jews never made any settlenents in Rus- 
sia, as they have done in most <^ the other states 
of Europe, from Constantinople to Rome. The 
Russians have carried on their trade by themselves, 
or by the help of the nations settled amongst them. 
Theirs is the only country of the Greek com- 
munion where synagogues are not seen by the 
aide of Christian temples. 

CONCLUSION or TBB STATS OF RUSSIA BBPOME 
PBTBR THB GRBAT. 

Russia is hidebted solely to czar Peter for its 
great influence in the a&irs of Europe ; behig of 
no consideration in any other reign since it em- 
braced Christianity. Before this period, the Rus- 
sians made the same figure on the Black Sea that 
the Normans did afterwards on the coasts of the 
ocean. In the reign of the emperor Heraclius, 
they fitted out an armament of forty thousand 
16 



small baiks; appeared before Constantinople, 
which they besieged, and imposd a tribute on 
the Greek emperors ; but the grand knes Wok>> 
dimar, being wholly taken up, with the care 
of establishing Christianity in his dominions, and 
wearied out with mtestine broils in his own family, 
weakened his dominions by dividing them between 
hischildren. They almost all fdl a prey to the Tar- 
tars, who held Russia in subjection near two 
hundred years. At length John Basilides freed it 
from slavery, and enlarged its boundaries : hot, 
after his time, it was ruined ag^ by civil wars. 

Before the time of Peter the Great, Russia was 
neither so powerful, so well cultivated, so populousy 
nor so rich as at present It had no possessions 
in Finland nor in Livonia ; and this latter alone 
had been long worth more than all Siberia. The 
Cossacs were still unsubjected, nor were the 
people of Astracan reduced to obedience ; what 
little trade was carried on, was rather to their dis- 
advantag& The White Sea, the Baltic, the Pon- 
tus EuxinuB, the sea of Asoph, and the Caspian 
Sea, were entirely useless to a nation that had not 
a single ship, nor even a term in their language to 
express a fleet. If nothing more had been want- 
ing but to be superior to the Tartars, and the other 
nations of the north, as far as China, the Russians 
undoubtedly had that advantage, but they were to 
be brought upon an equality with civilized nations, 
and to be in a condition, one day, of even sur- 
passing several of them. Such an undertaking 
appeared altogether impracticable, inasmuch as 
they had not a single ship at sea, and were abso- 
lutely ignorant of militaiy discipline by land : nay, 
the most common manufactures were hardly 
encouraged, and that agriculture itself, the prtmum 
moMs of trade, was neglected. This requires the 
utmost attention and encouragement on the part 
of a government ; and it is to this that the English 
are indebted for finding in their com a treasure 
for superior to their woollen manufacture. 

This gross ne^ect of the necessary arts, suffici- 
ently shows that the i^eople of Russia had no idea 
of the polite arts, which become necessary, in their 
turn, when we have cultivated the others. They 
might, indeed, have sent some ofthe natives to gain 
instruction among foreigners, out the diflerence of 
languages, manners, and religion, opposed it 
Besides, there was a law ef state and rehgion, 
equally sacred and pernicious, which prohibited 
any Russian from going out of his country, and 
thus seemed to devote this people to eternal igno- 
rance. They were in possession of the roost ex- 
tensive dominioDs in the universe, and yet every 
thing was wanted amongst them. At length 
Peter was born, and Russia became a civilized 



Happily, of all the great lawgivers who have 
lived in the worid, Peter is the only one whose his- 
tory is well known. Those of Theseos and 
Romulus, who did far less than him, and of the 
founders of all well-govemed states, are blended 
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widi the most sbemd fictions : wbereoa here, we 
have the advaota^ of written traths, which wonld 
pais for fictions were they not so wdl attested. 



CH4PTBR III. 

The Anctslon qf Peter the GreaL 

Ths fiunilj of Peter the Great have been m 
posaession of the throne ever since the year 1613. 
Before that tune Russia had undergone revdn- 
ttone, which had retarded the reformation of her 
pohce, and the introduction of the liberal arts. 
This has bean the fate of all human societies. No 
kingdoai ever experienced morecmd troubles. In 
the year 1597, the tyrant Boris Godonow assassi- 
nated Demetrios, (or Demetri, as he was called) 
the lawfiil hetr, and usurped the empire. A 
young monk took the name of Demetrius, pre- 
tending to be that prince who had escaped firom 
hb muiderers ; and, with the assistance of the 
Poles, and a considerable party, (which erery ty- 
nnt has against him) he drove out the usurper, 
and aozed the crown himself. The imposttire 
was discovered as soon as he came to the sove- 
reigoty, because the people were not pleased with 
him ,* and he was murdered. Three other folse 
Deoietrius's started up one after another. Such a 
soooeasioa of impostors supposes a country in the 
utmost distraction. The 1^ men are civilized, 
the more easily they are imposed on. It may 
readily be conceived, how much these frauds aug- 
mented the public contusion and misfortunes. 
The Poles, who bad begun the revolutions, by 
setting up the first false Demetrius, were on the 
point of being masters of Russia. The Swedes 
shared in the spoils on the coast of finland, and 
laid daim to the crown. The state seemed on the 
verge of utter destruction. 

In the nndst of these calamities, an assembly, 
oomposed of the principal boyards, chose for their 
iweragn a3roungman, of fifteen years of age: 
this happened in 1613, and did not seem a very 
hkeiy method of potting an end to these troubles. 
This young mi|n was Michael Romanow,* grand- 
fitfher to czar Peter, and son to the archbishop 
of Rotow, somamed Philaretes, and of a nun, 
aad rdated by the mother's side to the ancient 
czars. 

It moat be observed, that this archbishop was a 
powerful nobleman, whom the tyrant Boris had 
obliged to become priest His wife, Scberemetow, 
was Ukewise compelled to take the veil ; this was 
the ancient custom of the western tyrants of the 
Latin church, as that of putting out the eye was 
w^ the Greek Christians/ The tyrant Denie- 

♦ Tboa the Rasiiiins call this young aaa ; but in all 
FrsBch authors w find Romano, that langua^ hav* 
aig BO such letter as the W ; otners again call him 



trins made PhtUretes archbishop of Roetow, and 
sent him ambassador to Poland, where he was 
detained prisoner by the Poles, who were then at 
war with the Russians ; so little was the law of 
nations known to the difierent people of diese 
times. During his father's confineiaiient, yotmg 
Romanow was elected czar. The archbishop was 
exchanged against some Pdish prisoners ; and, 
at his return, his son created him patriarch, and 
thedd man was in fact kmg, under his son's 



If such a government appears extraordinary to 
strangers, the marriages of czar Michael Roma- 
now will seem still moresa The Russian princes 
had never mtermarried with foreign states since 
the year 1490, or after they became masters of 
Casan and Astracan ; they seem to have follow- 
ed the Asiatic customs in almost every thing and 
especially in that of marrying only among their 
own subjects. 

This conformity to the ancient customs of Asia, 
was still more conspicuous at the ceremonies ob- 
served at the marriage of a czar. A number of 
the most beautiful women in the provinces were 
sent for to court, where they were received by the 
grand gouvemante of the court, who provided 
apartments for them in her own house, where they 
all eat together. The czar paid them visits, some- 
times incognito, and sometimes in his real charac- 
ter. The wedding-day was fixed, without its be- 
ing declared on whom the choice had fallen. At 
the appomted time, the happy she was presented 
with a rich wedding-suit, and other dresses were 
given to the rest of the fair candidates, who then 
returned home. There have been four instances 
of these maniagesL 

In this manner was Michael Romanow espous- 
ed to Eudocia, the dau^ter of a poor gentleman, 
named Streschnen. He was employed in plough- 
ing his grounds with his servants, when the lords 
of the bed-chamber came to him with presents 
from the czar, and to acquaint him that his daugh- 
ter was placed on the throne. The name of the 
princess is stfll held in the highest veneration by 
the Russians. This custom is greatly difierent 
from ours, but not the less respectable on that ac- 
count 

It is necessary to observe^ that before Romanow 
was elected czar, a strong party had made dioice 
of prince Ladialans, son to Sigismund III. king of 
Poland. At the same time, the provmces border- 
ing on Sweden had oflbred the crown to a brother 
of GKistavus Addphns : so that Russia was in 
the same situation then in which we have so fre- 
quently seen Poland, where the right of electing a 
king has been the source of civil wars. But the 
Russians did not follow the example of the Poles, 
who entered mto a compact with die prince whom 
they elected ; notwithstanding they had smarted 
fipooi the oppression oftyrants, yet they voluntari- 
ly submitted to a young roan, without makmg any 
conditions with him. 

17 
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Russia' never was an elective kingdom ; but 
the male issue of the ancient sovereigns (idling, 
and six czars, or pretenders, having perished mi- 
serably in the l&te troubles, there was, as we have 
observed, a necessity for electing a monarch ; and 
this election occasioned fresh wars with Poland 
and Sweden, who maintained, with force of arms, 
their pretended rights to the crown of Russia. 
The right of governing a nation against its own 
will, can never be long supported. The Poles, <m 
their side, ailer having advanced as far as Moscow, 
and exercised all the ravages in which the military 
expeditions of those times chiefly consisted, con- 
cluded a truce for fourteen years. By this truce, 
PoUnd remained in possession of the duchy of 
Sroolensko, in which the Boristhenes has its 
source. The Swedes also made peace, in virtue 
of which they remained in possession of Ingria, 
deprived the Russians of all communication with 
the Baltic Sea, so that this empire was separated 
more than ever from the rest of Europe. 

Michael Romanow, after this peace, reigned 
quietly, without making any alteration in the 
state, either to their improvement or corruption of 
the administration. Aiier his death, which hap- 
pened in 1645, his son, Alexis Michaelowitz (or 
son of Michael), ascended the throne by heredir 
tary right. It may be observed, that the czars 
were crowned by the patriarch of Russia, accord- 
ing to the ceremonies in use at Constantinople, 
except that the patriarch of Russia was seated on 
the same ascent with the sovereign, and constant- 
ly afl^ted an equality highly insulting to the su- 
preme power. 

ALEXIS MICHAELOWITZ. 

Alexis was married in the same manner as his 
Ikther, and, from among the young women pre- 
sented, he chose the one who appeared the most 
amiable in his eyes. He married a daughter of 
the boyard Meloslauski, in 1647 ; his second wife, 
whom he married in 1671, was of the family of 
Nariskin, and his favourite Morosow was married 
to another. There cannot be a more suitable title 
found for this fiivourite than that of vizier, for he go- 
verned the empire in a despotic manner ; and, by 
his great power, excited several commotionB 
among the Stielitzes and the populace, as (r»> 
quently happens at Constantinople. 

The reign of Alexis was disturbed by bloody m- 
(*urrections, and by domestic and foreign wars. A 
chief of the Don Cossacks, named Stenko-Rasin, 
endeavoured to make himself king of Astracan, 
and was for along time very formidable ; but, be- 
ing at length defeated and taken prisoner, he end- 
ed his life by the hands of the executioner; like 
all those of this stamp, who have nothing to ex- 
pect but a throne or a scaffold. About twelve 
thousand of his adherents are said to have been 
hanged on the high road to Astracan. In this 
part of the worid, men being uninfluenced by 
18 



morality, were to be governed only by rigpor; 
and from this severity, frequently carried on to a 
degree of cruelty, arose slavery, and a secret thirst 
of revenge. 

Alexis had a war with the Poles that proved 
successful, and terminated in a peace, which se- 
cured to him the possession of Smolensko, Kiow, 
and the Ukraine : but he was unfortunate against 
the Swedes, and the boundaries of the Russian 
empire were contracted within a veiy narrow com- 
pass on that «de of the kingdom. 

The Turks were at that time his most formid- 
able enemies : they invaded Poland, and threaten- 
ed the dominions of the czar that bordered upon 
Crim Taitaiy, the ancient Taurica Chersonesos. 
In 1671, they took the important city of Kaminiek* 
and all that belonged to Poland in the Vkraule. 
The Cossacks of that country, ever averse to sub- 
jection, knew not whether they belonged to the 
Turks, Poland, or Russia. Sultan Mahomet IV. 
who had conquered the Poles, and had, just im- 
posed a tribute upon them, demanded, with all the 
haughtiness of an Ottoman victor, that the czar 
should evacuate his possessions in the Ukraine, 
but received as haughty a denial from that pince. 
Men did not know at that time , how to disguise 
their pride by an outside of civility. The sultan, 
m his letter, styled the sovereign of the Russiaa 
only Christian Hospodar, and entitled himself 
**most gracious majesty, king of the universe.** 
The czar replied in these terms, ** that he scorned 
to submit to a Mahometan dog, and that his sci- 
metar was as good as the grand seignior's sabre.** 
Alexis at that time formed a design which 
seemed to presage the influence which the Russian 
empire would one day obtain id the Christian 
world. He sent ambassadors to the pope, and to 
almost all the great sovereigns in Europe, except- 
ing France (which was in alliance with theTuiks) 
in Older to establish a league against the Ottoman 
Porte. His ambassadors at the court of Rome 
succeeded only in not being obliged to kiss the 
pope's toe; and in other courts they met only 
with unprofitable good wishes ; the quarrels of 
the Christian princes between themselves, and 
the jarring interests arising from those quar- 
rels, having constantly prevented them from unit- 
ing against the common enemy of Christianity. 

In the mean time, the Turks threatened to chas- 
tise the Poles, who refused to pay their tribute : 
czar Alexis assisted on the side of Crim Tartary, 
and John Sobieski, general of the crown, wiped 
off his country's stain, m the blood of the Turks» 
at the famous battle of Choczim,* in 1674, which 
paved his way to the throne. Alexis disputed 
this very throne with him, and proposed to unite 
his extensive dominions to Poland, as the Jagel- 
lons had done ; but, in regard to Lithuania, the 

* Or Chotsm, a town of Upper Moldavia in Eon^ 
pean Turky^eD fortified both by nature and art, situ- 
ated on the Driester, and subject to the Turks, from 
whom it was taken by the Russians in 1739. 
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greatness of his ofier was the cause of its being 
reacted. He is said to have been very deserving 
of the new kingdom, by the manner in which he 
governed his own« He was the firjt who caused 
a body of laws to be digested in Russia, though 
imperfect; and* introduced both linen and silk 
manu&ctures, which indeed were not long kept 
up ; nevertheless, he had the merit of their first 
establishment He peopled the deserts about the 
Wolga and the Kama, with Lithuanian, PoUsh, 
and Tartarian families, whom he had taken prison- 
ers in his wars : before his reign, all prisoners of 
war were the slaves of those to whose lot they fell 
Alexis employed them in a^culture : he did his 
utmost endeavours to introduce discipline among 
his troops : in a word, he was worthy of being the 
iather d* Peter the Great ; but he had no time to 
perfect what he had begun, being snatched away 
by a sudden death, at the age of forty-six, in the 
banning of the year 1677, according to our style, 
w^ch is deven days forwarder than that of Russia. 

FOBDOa, OR TBBOOORB ALBXIOWITZ. 

Upon the death of Alexis, son of Michael, all 
fell again into confusion. He left, by his first 
marriage, two princes, and six princesses. Thec^ 
dore, the eldest, ascended the throne at fifteen 
years of age. He was a prince of a weak and 
sickly constitution, but of merit superior to his 
bodily infirmities. His father Alexis had caused 
him to be acknowledged his successor, a year be- 
fore his death : a conduct observed by the kings 
of France &om Hugh Capet down to Lewis^ the 
Young, and by many other crowned heads. 

The second son of Alexis was Iwan, or John, 
who was still worse treated by nature than his 
brother Theodore, being almost blind and dumb, 
very infirm, and frequently attacked with convul- 
gions. Of six daughters, bom of this first mai^ 
riage, the only one who made any figure in Europe 
was the princess Sophia, who was remarkable for 
her great talents; but unhappily still more so 
for the mischief she intended against Peter the 
Great 

Alexis, by his second marriage with another of 
his subjects, daughter of the boyard Nariskin, had 
Peter, and the princess Nathalia. Peter was 
bom the 30th of 14&y {or the 10th of June new 
style), in the year 1672, and was. but four yean 
0^ when he lost his fiitber. As the children of a 
second marriage were not much regarded in Rus- 
sia, it was Uttle expected that he would one day 
mount the throne. 

It had ever been the character of the family of 
Romanow to civilize their state. It was also that 
of Theodore. We have already remarked, in 
speak'mg of Moscow, that this prince encouraged 
the inhi^itants of that city to build a great num- 
ber of stone houses. He likewise enlarged that 
capita], and made several useful regulations in 
the general police ; but, by attempting to reform 



the boyaids, he made them all his enemies : be- 
sides, he was not possessed of sufficient knowledge, 
vigour, or reeohition, to venture upon making a 
general reformation. The war with the Turks, 
or rather with the Crim Tartars, in which he was 
constantly eng^ed with alternate success, would 
not permit a prmce oi his weak state of health to 
attempt so great a work. Theodore, like the rest 
of his predecessors, married one of his own sub- 
jects, a native of the frontiers of Poland ; but hav- 
ing lost her in less than a year alter thdr nuptials, 
he took for his second wife, in 1682, Martha Mat- 
weowna, daughter of the secretary Nariskin.^ 
Some months after this marriage, he was seized 
with the disorder which ended his days, and died 
without leaving any children. As the czais mar- 
ried without regard to birth, they might likewise 
(at least at that time) appoint a successor without 
respect to primogeniOire. The dignity of consort 
and heir to the sovereign seemed to be entirely 
the reward of merit ; and, in that respect, the 
custom of this empire was much preferable to the 
customs of more civilized states. 

Theodore, before he expired, seeing that his 
brother Iwan was by his natural infirmities inca- 
pable of governing, nominated his younger brother 
Peter, heir to the emfure of Russia. Peter, who 
was then only in his tenth year, had already given 
the most promising hopes. 

I( on the one hand, the custom of raising a sub- 
ject to the rank of czarina, was favourable to the 
females, there was another, which was no less 
hard upon them ; namely, that the daughters of 
the czars were very seldom married, but were 
most of them obli^ to pass their lives in a 
monastery. 

The princess Sophia, third daughter of czar 
Alexis, by bis first marriage, was possessed of 
abilities, equally great and dangerous. Perceiv- 
ing that her bn^her Theodore had not long to live, 
she did not retire to a convent ; but finding herself 
situated between two brothers, one of whom was 
incapable of governing, through his natural inabi- 
lity ; and the other, on account of his youth, she 
conceived the design of placing herself at the head 
of the empire. Hence, in the last hours of czar 
Theodore, she attempted to act the part that Pul- 
oheria had formeriy played with her brother, the 
emperor Theodosius. 



CHAPTER IV. 

JOHN AMD PETER. HorHbU HdUion among the 
StreUtzet,* 

16S2. Czar Theodore's eyes were scarcely 
closed, when the nomination of a prince of on- 

* This intut certainly be a mistake of M. de Vol- 
taire, or an error m the press ; for the lady here spo- 
ken of was the daughter of Matthias Apraxim. a per- 
son on whom Theodore bad lately conferred noDility. 

t Extracted whoQy from the memoirs sent from 
Moscow and Petersburgh. 
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ly ten yeara old to the throne, the ezdasion of 
the elder brother, and the intrigues of the prin- 
cess Sophia, their sister, excited a most bloody 
revolt among the Strelitzes. Never did the Janis- 
saries nor the Pnetorian guards, exercise more hor- 
rible barbarities. The insurrection began two 
days after the interment of Theodore, when they 
all ran to arms m the Cremdtn, which is the im- 
perial palace at Moscow. There they beg^ with 
accusing nine of their colonels, for keeping back 
part of their pay. The ministry was obliged to 
break the colonels, and to pay the Strelitzes the 
money they demanded : but this did not satisfy 
them, they insisted upon having these nine offi- 
cers delivered up to them, and condemned them 
by a majority dt votes, to sufier the BaUoga, or 
KnoiU; the manner of which punishment is as 
follows : — 

The delinquent is stripped naked, and laid flat 
on his belly, while two executioners beat him over 
the back with switches, or small canes, till the 
judge, who stands by to see the sentence put in 
execution, says, '^It is enough" The colonels, 
after being thus treated by their men, were obliged 
to return them thanks, according to the custom of 
the eastern nations; where criminals, after under- 
going their punishment, must kiss the judge's hand. 
Besides complying with this custom, the officers 
gave them a sum of money, which was something 
more than the custom. 

While the Strelitzes thus began to make them- 
selves formidable, the princess Sophia, who se- 
cretly encouraged them, in order to lead thein by 
degrees from crime to crime, held a meeting at her 
bouse, consisting of the princesses of the blood, 
the generals of the army, the boyards, the patri- 
arch, the bishops, and even some of the principal 
merchants; where she represented to them, that 
prince John, by right of birth and merit, was en- 
titled to the empire, the reins of which she intend- 
ed to keep in her own hands. At the breaking up 
of the ass^bly, she caused a promise to be made 
to the Strelitz^i, of an augmentation of pay, be- 
sides Qonaiderable presents. Her emissaries were 
in particular employed to stir up the scddiers 
against the Nariskin family, especially the two 
brothers of the young dowager czarina, the mo- 
ther of Peter the First These persuaded the 
Strelitzes, that one of the brothers, named John, 
had put on the imperial robes, had seated himself 
en the throne, and had attempted to strangle prince 
John ; adding, moreover, that the late czar The- 
odore had been poisoned by a villain, named Da- 
niel Vongad, a Dutch pbystoian. At last Sophia 
put into their hands a list of forty noblemen, whom 
she styled enemies to their corps and to the state^ 
and as such worthy of death. These proceedings 
exactly resembled the proscriptions of Sylla, and 
the Roman triumvirate, which had been revived 
by Christian U. in Denmaik and Sweden. This 
may serve to show that such cruelties prevail in 
all countries in times of anarchy and confusion. 
90 



The mutineers began the tragedy with throwing 
the two knes, or prin/ces, Dolgorouki and Matho- 
of, out of the palace- windows ; whom the Strelit- 
zes received upon the points of thor spears, then 
stripped them, and dragged their dead bodies into 
the great square ; after this they rushed into the 
palace, where meetmg with Athanasius Nariskin, 
a brother of the young czarina, and one of the 
uncles of czar Peter, they murdered him in like 
manner ; then breaking open the door of a neigh- 
bouring church, where three of the proscribed per- 
sons had taken refuge, they drag them from tho 
altar, strip them na)^ed, and stab them to death 
with knives. 

They were so bfinded with their fury, that see- 
ing a young nobleman of the family of Soltiko^ a 
great favourite of theirs, and who was not includ- 
ed in the list of the proscribed, and some of them 
mbtaking him for John Nariskin, whom they were 
in search o^ they murdered him upon the spot ; 
and what plainly shows the manners of those 
times, after having discovered thei/ error, they car- 
ried the body of young Soltiko^ to his Either to 
bury it ; and the wretched parent, far from daring 
to complain, gave them a considerable reward for 
bringing him the mangled body of his son. Being 
reproached by his wife, his daughters, and the 
widow of the deceased, for his weakness, " Let ns 
wait for an opportunity of being revenged," said 
the old man. These words being overheard by 
some of the scddiers, they returned furiously back 
into the room, dragged the aged parent by the hair, 
and cut his throat at his ovm door. 

Another party of the Strelitzes, who were scouis 
ing the city in search of the Dutch physician, 
Vongad, met with his son, of whom they inquired 
for his father; the youth trembling, replied, he did 
not know where he was, npon which they imme- 
diately dispatched him. Soon after, a Glerman 
physician falling in their way, " You are a doctor," 
said they, ** and if you did not poison our master, 
Theodore, you have poisoned others, and therefore 
merit death :" and therefore killed him. 

At length they found the Dutchman of whom 
they were in quest, disguised in the garb of a beg- 
gar ; they instantly drag him hefore the palace. 
The princesses, who loved this worthy man, and 
placed great confidence in his skill, begged tho 
Strelitzes to spare him, assuring them that he was 
a very good physician, and had taken all poasibl« 
care of their brother Theodore. The Strelitzes 
made answer, that he not only deserved to die as 
a physician, but also as a sorcerer ; and that they 
haid found in his bouse a great dried toad, and the 
skin of a serpent They furthermore required t> 
have young Nariskin ddivered up to them, whom 
they had searched for in vain for two days : alleg- 
ing, that he was certainly in the palace, and that 
they would set fire to'it unless he was put into their 
hands. The sister of John Nariskin, and the other 
princesses, terrified by their menaces, went to ac- 
quaint their unhappy brother m the place of his 
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conff«lment,with what had passed; upon which the 
patnarch beard his oonfesnop,adiiiinister8 the viati- 
cum and extreme unction tohim, and theo,takingan 
image of the blessed virgin, which was said to per- 
fonn miiades, he leads the young man forth by the 
band, and presents him to the Strehtaes, showing 
them, at the same time,the image of the virgin. The 
pnncessee, who in tears surrounded Nariskin, 
falling upon their knees before the soldiers, be- 
sooght them, in the name of the blessed virgin, to 
spare their relatbn's life ; but the inhuman wretcb* 
es tore him from their arms, and dragged him to 
the foot of the stairs, together with the physician 
Vongad, where they held a kmd of tribunal among 
thems^ves, and condemned them both to be put 
to the torture. One of the soldiers, who could 
write, drew up a form of accusation, and sentenc- 
ed the two onfortunate princes to be cut in pieces ; 
a punishment inflicted in China and Tartaiyon 
parricides, and caUed the punishment often thou- 
sand sliceB. After having thus used Nariskin 
and Vongad, they exposed their heads, feet, and 
hands, on the iron points of a balustrade. 

While this party of the Strelitzes, were thus 
glutting their fury in the sight of the princesses, 
the rest massacred every one who was obnoxious 
to them, or suspected by the princess Sophia. 

This horrid tragedy concluded with proclaiming 
the two princes, John and Peter, in June, 1682, 
joint sovereigps, and associating their sistor So- 
phia with them, in the quality of oo-regent ; who 
then pabhcly approved of all their outrages, gave 
them rewards, confiscated the estates of the pro- 
scribed, and bestowed them upon their murderers. 
She even permitted them to erect a monument, 
with the names of the persons they had murdered, 
as being traitors to their country : and to crown 
all, she published letters patent, thanking them 
for their zeal and fidelity. 



CHAPTBB. V. 

.Mnmisfrstien of the prineeu SaphUu Exlrwr» 
dinmry qwsrrd about reUgion. Js eonspiraey, 

SvoH were the steps by which the princeas So- 
phia M in efiect ascend the throne of Russia, 
though without being declared czaiina; and such 
the examples that Peter the Finrtf had before his 
eyes. Sopliia enjoyed all the honours of a so- 
vereign ; her bust was on the public com ; she 
signed all despatdies, held the first place in'coun- 
ci, and enjoyed a power without controL She 
was possessed of a great share of understanding 
and some wit ; made verses in the Russian lan- 
gnage, and both spoke and wrote extremely welL 
These talents were set off by the addition of an 
agreeable person, and sullied only by her ambi- 
tion. 

She procmed a wife for her brother John, in 



the manner already described in several examples. 
A young lady, named Soltikoff, of the family 
with the nobleman of that name who had been 
assassinated by the seditious Strelitzes, was sent 
for from the heart of Siberia, where her father 
commanded a fortress, to be presented to czar 
John at Moscow. Her beauty triumphed over 
all the intrigues of her rivals, and John was mar- 
ried to her in 16S4 At every marriage of a czar 
we seem to read the history of Ahaauerus, or 
that of Theodosius the Younger. 

In the midst of the rejoicings on account of this 
marriage, the Strelitzes raised a new insurrection, 
and (who would believe it ?) on account of reli- 
^on ! of a particular tenet ! Had they been mere 
soldiers, they would never have become contro- 
vertistfs but they were also citizens of Moscow. 
Whosoever has, or assumes a right of speaking in 
an authoritative manner to the populace,may found 
a sect This has been seen in all ages, and all 
parts of the world, especially since the passion of 
dogmatizing has become the instrument of ambi- 
tion, and the terror of weak minds. 

Russia had experienced some previous distur- 
bances on occasion of a dispute, whether the sign 
of a cross was to be made with three fingers, or 
with two ? One Abakum, who was all the priest, 
had set up some new tenets at Moscow, in regard 
to the Hdy Spirit ; which, according to the Soip- 
tures, enlightened all the fiiithful ; as likewise with 
respect to the equality of the primitive Christians 
and these words of Christ :--<* There shall be 
amongst you neither first nor last" Several citizens 
and many of the Strelitzes, embraced the opinions 
<^ Abakum. One Raspop'^ was the chief of this 
party, which became considerable; The sectaries, 
at length, entered, (July i6th, 1682, new style) the 
cathedral, where the patriarch and his clergy were 
officiating ; drove them out of the church with 
stones, and seated themselves very devoutly in 
their pkces, to receive the Holy Spirit They call- 
ed the patriarch the ** revenous wolf in the sheep- 
fold ;** a title which all sects have liberally be- 
stowed on each other. The princess Sophia, and 
the two czars, were immediately made acquainted 
with these disturbances ; and the other Strelitzes, 
who were stanch to the good old cause, were 
given to understand, that the czars and the church 
were in danger. Upon this the Strelitzes and 
bursters of the patriarchal party attacked the Aba. 
kumists ; but a stop was put to the carnage, by 
publishing a convocation of a council, whieh was 
iflamediatdy assembled in a hall of the palace. 
This took up veiy little time, for they obliged eve- 
ry priest they met to attend. The patriarch, and 
a bishop, disputed against Raspop ; but at the 
second syllogism, they began to tinow stones at 
one another. The 'council ended with ordering 

* Here M. de Voltaire Beeme to have sreatly mis- 
taken the sense of this word. Raspop not being a pro- 
per name, in which sense he takes it, but signifies a 
degraded priest. 
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Raspop, and some of hb faithful disciples^ to have 
their heads struck off; and the sentence was ex- 
ecuted bj the sole order of the three sovereigns, 
Sophia, John, and Peter. 

During these troubles, there was a knez, named 
ChoMranskoi, who^ having been instrumental in 
raising the princess Sophia to the dignity she then 
held, wanted, as a reward for his services, to have 
a share in the administration. 

It may be supposed, that he found Sophia not 
so grateful as he could wish ; upon which he es- 
poused the cause of religion, and the persecuted 
Raspopians, and stirred up a party among the 
Strelitzes and the people, in defence of GK)d'8 name. 

This conspiracy proved a more serious affair, 
than the enthusiastic riot of Raspop. An ambi- 
tious hypocrite always carries things farther than 
a simple fanatic. Chowanskoi aimed at no less 
than the imperial dignity ; and to rid himself ot 
all cause of fear, he resolved to murder the two 
czars, Sophia, the other princesses, and every one 
who was attached to the imperial family. The 
czars and the princesses were obliged to retire to 
the monastery of the Holy Trinity, within twelve 
leagAes of Petersburg.'" This was, at the same 
time, a convent, a palace, and a fortress, like 
Mount Cassino,t Coriiy,t Fulda,|| Kempten,§ and 
several others belonging to the Latin church. 
This monastery of the Trinity belongs to the monk 
of St Bazil. It is surrounded by deep ditches, 
and ramparts of brick, on which is planted a nu- 
merous artillery. The monks are possessed of 
all the country round for four leagues. The im- 
perial family were in full safety there, but more on 
account of the strength, than the sanctity of the 
place. Here Sophia treated with the rebel knez ; 
and having decoyed him half way, caused his 
head to be struck o^ together with those of one 
1682. ^'^^ Bons, and thirty-seven Strelitzes who 
• accompanied him. 

The body of Strelitzes upon this news, fly to 
arms, and march to attack the convent of Trinity, 
threatenmgto destroy everything that came in th^ 
way. The imperial family stood upon their de- 
fence ; the bojnuds arm their vassals, all the gen- 
tlemen flocked in, and a bkxxly civil war seemed 
on the point of beginning. The patriarch some- 
what pacified the Strelitzes, who b^^ to be in- 
timidated with the number of troops that were 
marching towards them on all sides: in short, 

* We suppose the author meant Moscow. 

t Or Gossano, a small town and abbey in the Milan- 
ese. On the Adda, near this place, an obstinate bat^ 
tie was fought between the Germans and French, in 
1705, when prince Eugene defeated the duke of Yen- 
dome. 

t A town and abbey on the borders of Westphalia, 
in G^ermany ; the abbot of which is a sovereign prince, 
and has a seat in the imoerial diet; 

II Or Fold, a town and abbey oT Hesse, in Gtenna^ 
ny ; situate on a river of the same name. It is go- 
verned b^ an abbot, who ig a prince of the empire. 

§ An mtperial city of Suabia, in Germany, situate 
on the Ifar. 
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their fury was changed into fear, and their fear 
into the nnost abject submission ; a change com- 
mon to the multitude; Three thousand seven 
hundred of his corps, followed by their wives and 
children, with ropes tied about their necks, went 
in procession to the convent of the Trinity, which 
thrae days before they had threatened to bum to 
the ground. In this condition, these unhappy 
wretches present themsdves before the gate of the 
convent, two by two, one carrying a block and 
another an axe; and prostrating themselves on 
the ground, waited for their sentence. They were 
pardoned upon their submission, and returned 
back to Moscow, blessing their sovereigns ; and 
still disposed, though unknown to themselves, to 
commit the same crime upon the very first oppor- 
tunity. 

These commotions being subsided, the state 
resumed an exterior of tranquillity ; but Sophia 
still remained possessed of the diief authority, 
leaving John to his incapacity, and keeping Pe- 
ter in the subjection of a ward. In order to 
strengthen her power, she shared it with Prince 
Basil Qalitzio, whom she created generalissimo, 
minister of state, and lord keeper. Galitzin was 
in every respect superior to any person in that dis- 
tracted court : he was polite, magnificent, full of 
great designs, more learned than any of his coun- 
trymen, as having received a much better educa- 
tion, and was even master of the Latin tongue, 
which was, at that time, almost entirdy un- 
known in Russia. He was of an active and indefa- 
tigable spirit, had a genius superior to the times 
be lived in, and capable, had he had leisure and 
power, as he had inclination, to have changed 
the face of things in Russia. This is the eulogi- 
um given of hhn by La Neuville, at that time the 
Polish envoy in Russia ; and the encomiums of 
foreigners are seldom to be suspected. 

This minister bridled the insolence of the Stre- 
litzes^ by distributing the roost mutinous of that 
body among the sevoml regiments in the Ukraine, 
in Casan, and Siberia. It was under bis admin- 
istration that the Poles, long the rivals of Rusna, 
gave up, in 1686, all pretensions to the large pro- 
vinces of Smolensko and the Ukraine. He was 
the first who sent an embassy to France, in 1687 ; 
a country which had, for upwards of twenty years, 
been in the zenith of its glory, by the conquests, new 
establishments, and the magnificence of Lewis 
XIV. and especially by the improvement of the 
arts, there can be not only external grandeur, but 
solid gfory. France had not then entered into 
any correspondence with Russia, or rather was 
unacquainted with that emfnre ; and the academy 
of inscriptions ordered a medal to be struck to 
commemorate this embassy, as if it had come 
from the most distant part crif the Indies ; but not- 
withstanding all this, the ambassador Dolgorous- 
ki miscarried in his negotiation, and even stiflered 
. some gross aflronts on account of the behaviour 
of his domestics, whose mistakes it would have 
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been better to have orerlooked ; but the court of 
Lewis XIV. could not then Ibfesee, that Franco 
and Russia would one day reckon among the nnm^ 
ber of their advantages, that of being cemented 
by the closest union. 

Russia was now quiet at home, but she was 
still pent up on the nde of Sweden, though en- 
larged towards Poland, her new ally, in continual 
alarms on the side of Crim Tartary, and at vari- 
ance with China in regard to the frontiers. 

The most intolerable circumstance for their «n- 
pire, and which plainly showed that it had not 
yet attained to a vigorous and regular administra- 
tion, was, that the khan of the Crim Tartars ex- 
acted an annual tribute of 6000 rubles, in the 
nature of that which the Turk had imposed on the 
Poles. 

Crim Tartary is the ancient Taorica ChetBone- 
sus, formerly so famous by the commerce of the 
Greeks, and still more by their fables, a fruitful 
but barbarous country. It took its name of Cri- 
mea, or Crim, from the title of its first khans, who 
took this name before the conquests of the sons 
of Gengis Khan. To free his country from 
16S7, this yoke, and wipe <^ the disgrace of 
1688. such a tribute, the prime minister, G^l- 
zin marched in person into Crim Tartary, 
at the head of a numerous army. These armies 
were not to be compared to the present troops ; 
they had no discipline; there was hardly one re- 
giment completely armed ; they had no uniform 
cfething, no regularity: their men indeed were 
inured to hard labour and a scarcity of provisions, 
but then they carried with them such a prodigious 
quantity of bagg^ige, as far exceeded any thing 
of the kind in our camps, where the greatest lux- 
ury prevails. Their vast numbers of waggons 
for carrying anmiunition and provisions, in an un- 
inhabitable and desert country, greatly retarded 
the expedition against Crim Tartary. The army 
found itself in the midst of the vast deserts, on 
the river Samara, unprovided with magazines. 
Here Galitzin did what, in my opinion, was never 
done any where else : he employed Uurty thou- 
sand men in building a town on the banks of the 
Samara, to serve as a place for magazines in the 
ensuing campaign : it was begun in one year, and 
finkbed in the third month of the following : the 
booses indeed were all of wood except two, which 
were brick ; the ramparts were of tur^ but well 
lined with artillery ; and the whole place was in 
a tolerable state of defence. 

This was all that was done of any conse- 
quence in this ruinous expedition. In the mean- 
while, Sophia continued to govern in Bloscow, 
while John had only the name of czar ; and Peter, 
now at the age of seventeen, had already the cou- 
rage to aim at real sovereignty. La Neuville, the 
Polish envoy, then rendent at Moscow, and who 
was eye-witness to all that passed, pretends that 
Sophia and Gblitzin had engaged the new chief of 
the Strelitsss^ to sacrifice to them their young 



czar: it appears, at least, that six hundred of these 
Streiitzes were to have made themselves masters 
of his person. The private memoirs which have 
been entrusted to my perusal by the court of 
Russia, affirm, that a sdieme had actually been 
laid to murder Peter the First: the blow vras on 
the point of being struck, and Russia for ever de- 
prh^ed of the new existence she bad since receiv- 
ed. The czar was once more obliged to take re- 
fuge in the convent of the Trinity, the usual asy- 
lum of the court when threatened by the soldiers. 
There he assembled the boyards of his party, rais- 
ed a body offerees, treats with the captains of the 
Streiitzes, and called in the assistance of certain 
Germans, who had been long settled in Moscow, 
and were all attached to his person from his hav- 
ing already shown himself the encourager of stran- 
gers. Sophia and John, who continued at Mos- 
cow, used every means to engage the Strditzes to 
remain firm to their interests; but the cause of 
young Peter, who loudly complained of an attempt 
meditated against himself and his mother, prevail- t 
ed over that of the princess, and of a czar, whose 
very aspect alienated all hearts. All the accom- 
plices were punished with a severity to whiAi that 
country was as much accustomed as to the crimes 
which occasioned it Some were beheaded after 
undergoing the punishment of the knout or bat- 
tocks. The chief tif the StreUtzes was put to death 
in the same manner, and several other suspected 
persons had their tongues cut out Prince Galitzin 
escaped with his life, through the intercession of 
one of his relations, who was a &vourite of cfear 
Peter ; but he was stripped of all his riches, which 
were immense, and banished to a place in the 
neighbourhood of Archangel La Neuville, whb 
was present at the whole of thb catastrophe, re- 
Isles, that the sentence pronounced upon Gahtzin 
was in these terms : ** Thou art oooimanded, by 
the most clement czar, to repair to Karga, a town 
under the Pole, and there to continue the remain- 
der of thy days. His majesty, out of his extreme 
goodness, allows thee three pence per day for thy 
subsistence.'' 

There is no town under the Pole. Karga is in 
the 63d degree of latitude, and only six degrees 
and a half further north than Moscow. Whoever 
pronounced this sentence must have been a very 
bad geographer. La Neuville was probably un- 
posed upon by a false account 

1689. At length the Princess Sophia was once 
more sent back to her monastery at. Moscow,* 
after having so long held the rems of government ; 
and this revdution proved, to a woman of her dis- 
position, a sufficient punishment 

From this instant Peter began to reign in reali- 

* How are we to reconcile this with what the author 
tflUf us in the latter part of the third chapter, where ho 
says, that this princess, porceiring that her brother 
Theodore was near his end, declined retiring to aoon- 
vent, as was the usual custom of the princesses of the 
imperial fiunily ? 
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ty; hiir brother John having no other share in the 
goverament, but that of seeing his name to all 
public acts. He led a retired Ufe» and died in 
1646. 



CUAPTBli VI. 

Thi RMign rf Peter the Ftrtt.—Begmning oj the 
grand R^ormaHofiu 

Pbtbr the Qreat was tall, genteel, well-made, 
with a noble aspect, piercing eyes, and a robust 
constitution, fitted for all kinds of hardship and 
bodily exercise. He had a sound understanding, 
which is the basis of all real abilities ; and to this 
was joined an active disposition, which prompted 
him to undertake and execute the greatest things. 
His education was far from being worthy of his 
genius. The princess Sophia was, in a peculiar 
manner, interested to let him remain in ignorance, 
and to indulge himself in those excesses which 
youth, idleness, custom, and the high rank he held, 
* made but too allowable. Keverthelesd, he 
June had been lately married, like others of his 
1689. predecessors, to one of his own subjects, 
the daughter of colonel Lapuchin ; but, as 
he was young, and for some time enjoyed none 
of the prerogatives of the crown, but that of in- 
dulging his pleasures without restraint, the ties of 
wedlock were not always sufficient to keep him 
within just bounds. The pleasures of the table, 
in which he indulged himself rather too freely, 
with foreigners, who had been invited to Moscow 
by prince Galitun, seemed not to presage that he 
would one day become the reformer of his coun- 
try ; however, in spite of bad examples, and even 
the allurements of pleasure, he applied himself to 
the arts of war and government, and which, even 
then, showed that he had the seedsof greatness in 
him. 

It was still less expected, that a prince, who 
was subject to such a constitutional dread of 
water, as to subject him to cold sweats, and even 
convulsionf, when he was obliged to cross a small 
river or brook, should become one of the best 
seamen in all the north. In order to get the bet- 
ter of nature, he began by jumping into the water, 
notwithstanding the horror he felt at it, till at 
length this aversion was changed into a fondness 
for that dement* 

* We find, in the memoirs of count Strahlemberg, a 
Swedish offiDn'. ndiowas taken prisoner at the battle 
of Pultowa, ana continued many years at the court of 
czar Peter, the following account of the true cause of 
this extraordinary Idnd of hydrophobia. When Peter 
was about five vears of age, his mother took him with 
her in a coach nr an airing, andhavingto pass a dam, 
where there was a creat udl of water, the chitd^ who 
was then sleeping in me nurse's lap, was so terrined by 
the rushing ot the water, (the noise of which waked him 
suddenly out of his sleep) that he was seized with a vii^ 
lent fever, and, after ms recovery, he retained such a 
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He often blushed at the ignorance in which b« 
bad been brought up. He learned, almost of him- 
self, without the help of a master, enough of gram- 
mar and High Dutch, to be able to write and ex- 
plain himself tolerably well in both those languages. 
The Grermans and Dutch appeared to him as the 
most civiUzed nations, because the former had 
already erected, in Moscow, some of those arts 
and roanufoctures which he was desirous of see- 
ing e8t<d>lished in his empire, and the latter ex- 
celled m the art of navigation, which he already 
began to look upon as the most necessary of all 
others. 

Such were the dispositions which Peter cherish- 
ed, notwithstanding the follies of his youth. *At 
the same time he found himself disturbed by fae- 
tions at home, had the turbulent spirit of the Stre- 
litzes to keep under, and an almost uninterrupted 
war to manage against tbe Crim Tartars. For 
though hostilities had been suspeuded in 1689, by 
a truce, it had no long continuance. 

During this interval, Peter became confirm- 
ed in his design of introducing the arts into bi^ 
country. 

His father Alexis had, in hisUfetime, enters 
tained the same views, but he wanted leisure, and 
a favourable opportunity to carry them into exe^ 
cution ; he transmitted his genius to his son, who 
was more clear-sighted, more vigorous, and moro 
unshaken by difficulties and obstacles. 

Alexis had been ot^a great expense in sending 
for Bothler,'*' a ship builder and sea captain, from 
Holland, together with a number of shipwrights 
and sailors. These built a large frigate and 
a yacht upon the Wolga, which they navigated 
down that river to Astracan, where they were to be 
employed in building more vessels, for carrying oo 
an advantageous trade with Persia, by the Casf»- 
an Sea. Just at this time the revolt of Stenko 
Rasin broke out, and this rebel destroyed these 
two vessels, which he ought to have preserved for 
bis own sake, and murdered the captain ; tlie reeit 
of the crew fled into Persia, from whence they got 
to some settlements belonging to the Dutch East 
India company. A master-builder, who was a 
good shipwright, staid behind in Russia, where 
be lived a long time in obscurity. 

One day, Peter taking a walk at Ishmaelof, a 
suouner palace built by his grandfathers, he per- 
ceived, among several other rarities, an old Eng- 
lish shallop, which had lain entirely neglected : 
upon which he asked Timmerman, a German, 
and his mathematical teacher, how came that lit- 
tle boat to be of so different a construction from 
any he had seen on the Moska? Timmerman 
replied, that it was made to go with sails and oars. 
The young prince wanted instantly to make a 
trial of it ; but it was first to be repaired and rig- 
dread of that element, that he could not bear the ngfat 
even of any standing water, much less to hear a ran* 
fling stream. 

* Memoirs of Petenborg and Moscow. 
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gtd. Bnnt, the ahip builder above mentiooed, 
waa by aocadent found out mt Moioow, where he 
Ihred retired ; he eooa put the boat Im order, and 
woiked her upon the river Yauza, which washea 
the auburbi of the town. 

Peter eauaed his boat to be removed to a great 
lakie^ in the neighbourhood of the convent of the 
Trinity ; he likewise made Brant build two more 
Irigales, and three yachts, and piloted them him- 
ael£ A considerable time afterwards, viz. in 1694^ 
he made a journey to Archangel, and having or- 
dered a small vessel to be built in that port, by the 
same Brant, he embarked therein on the Frozen 
Sea, which no sovereign beside himself had ever 
beheld. On this occasion, he was escorted by a 
Dutch man of war under the command of captain 
Jolson, and attended by all the merchant vessels 
then in the port of Archangel He had already 
learned the manner of working a ship ; and, not- 
withstanding the pains his courtiers took to imi- 
tate their master, he was the only one who made 
a proficiency in it. 

He (bund it no less difficult to raise a well dis- 
ciplined body of hind forces, on whom he could 
depend, than to establish a navy. His first essay 
in navig^on, on a lake, previous to his journey 
to Archangel, was looked upon only as the amuse- 
ments of a young prince of genius ; and his first 
attempt to form a body of disciplined troops, 
likewise appeared as nothing more than that of 
diversion. This happened during the regency of 
the princess Sophia ; and, had he been suspected of 
meaning any thing serious by this amusement, it 
might have been attended with fatal consequences 
to him. 
% He placed his confidence in a foreigner, the 
celebrated Le Fort, of a noble and ancient family 
in Piedmont, transplanted near two centuries ago 
to Geneva, where they have filled the most consi- 
derable posts in the state. He was intended to 
have been brought up to trade, to which that town 
is indebted for the figure it now makes ; having 
formerly been known only as the seat of religious 
controversies. 

But his genius, which prompted him to the 
greatest undertakings, engaged him to quit his 
&ther*s house at the age of fourteen ; and he serv- 
ed four months'^ in quidity of a cadet in the citadel 
of Marseilles ; from thence he went to Holland, 
where he served some time as a vdunteer, and was 
wounded at the siege of Grave, a strong fortified 
town oa the Mouse, which the prince of Orange, 
afterwards king of England, retook from Louis 
XIV. in 1694. After this, led by hopes of prefer- 
ment, wherever he could find it, be embark^ with 

* This ahould certainly be four years ; as we can 
hardy soppote a boy of fourteen years and a half, 
woold be received into the military senrioe of any 
oountry . and much less by the Dutch at that period of 
time, wnen they stood in need of able and experienced 
soldiers, to withstand the attacks of the French, who 
breathed nothing less than the utter subversioa of their 
state. 



a German colonel, named Verstin, who had ob- 
tained a comnussion from Peter's fitther, the csar 
Alexis, to raise soldiers in the Netheriands, and 
brmg tiiem to Archangel But, when he arrived at 
that poft, after a moat fatiguing and dangerous na- 
vigation, the czar Aieodii was no more ; the govern- 
ment was changed, and Russia in confusion. The 
governor of Archangel sufiered Verstin, Le Fort, 
and his whole troop, to remain a long time, in the 
utmost poverty and distress, and even threatened 
to send them into the extremity of Siberia*; upon 
which every man ahifted for himsel£ l4eFort,in 
want of eveiy thing, repaired to Moscow, where he 
waited upon the Danish resident, named De Horn, 
who made him his secretary ; there he learned 
the Russian language, and some time afterwarda 
found means to be introduced to csar PMer; the 
elder brother, Iwan, not being a person for his pur- 
pose. Peter was taken with him, and immediately 
gave him a company of foot I#e Fort bad Men 
very tittle service, he knew but little of letters, not 
having studied any particular art or scteace ; but 
he had seen a great deal, and had a talent of mak- 
ing the most of what he saw. Like the czar, he 
owed eveiy thing to his own genius ; he imder- 
stood the German and Dutch languages, which 
Peter was learnings as those of two nations that 
might be of service m his designs. Every thing 
conspired to make him agreeable toPeter, to whom 
he strictly attached himself. From being the com- 
panion of his pleasures, he became his favourite, 
and confirmed himself in that station by his abili- 
ties. The czar nuide him his confident in the 
most dangerous design, that a prince of that coun- 
try could possibly fiwm, namely, that of putting 
himself in a condition to beiable one day to break 
the seditious and barbarous body of forces called 
the Strelitzee. It had cost the great sultan or 
basha Osman his life, for attempting to disband 
the janissaries. Peter, young as he was, went to 
work in a much abler manner than Osmsn. 

He began with fonrnng, at hia country seat at 
Preobrazinski, a company of fifty of his yocmgest 
domestics ; and some young gentlemen, the sons 
of boyards, were chosen for their officers ; but, m 
order to teach these young noblemen a subordina- 
tion, to which th^ were wholly unacc u stomed, he 
made them pass through all the difierent military 
degrees, and himself set them the example, by 
serving first as a drum, then as a private soldier, 
a seijeant, and a Ueutenant of the company. 
Nothing was ever more extraordinary, nor more 
useful, than this conduct The Russians had 
hitherto made war in the same manner as our an- 
cestors at the time of the feudal teniues, when the 
unexperienced nobles took the field at the head of 
their vassals, undisciplined, and ill armed : a bax^ 
barous method, sufficient indeed to act against 
the tike armies, but of no use against regular 
troops. 

This company, which was formed wholly by 
Peter himself soon increased in numbers, and 
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bec&me afterwards the regiineot of Preobrazmaki 
guarda. Another regiment, formed on the same 
plan, became in time the regiment of Semenioaaky 
guarda. 

The csar had already a regiment of five thoii> 
sand men that could be depended upon, trained by 
^^eral Gordon, a Seotdunan, and composed 
almost entirdy of foreigners. Le Fort, who had 
borne arms but a short time, but whose capacity 
was equal to every thing, undertook to raise a 
regiment of twelve thousand men, which he ef- 
fected : five colonels were appointed to serve under 
him, and he saw himself on a sudden, general of 
this little army, which had been nised, as much 
to oppoee the Stielitiea, as the enemies of the 



One thing worthy of being remarked,* and 
which fully confotes the hasty eiror of those who 
pretend that France loatveiy few of its inhabitants 
by the revocation of the edict of Nantz, is, that one 
third of his army, which was only entiled a regi- 
ment, eonsisted of French refugees. Le Fort dis- 
ciplined his new troops, as if he had been all hia 
lifetime a soldier. 

Peter wasdesirouaof seeing one of those images 
of war, the mock fighta, which had been lately in- 
tiodaoed in times of peace: a fort was erected, which 
was to be attacked by one part of his new troops» 
and defended by the other. The difierence be- 
tween this fight, and others of the like nature, was, 
that instead of a sham engagement, there was a 
real one, in which some of bis men were slain, and 
a great many wounded.! Le Fort, who command- 
ed the at!ack,received a considerable wound. These 
Moody sports were mtended to initiate the young 
troops into the service of the field ; but it required 
mudi labour, and even some degree of sufferings, 
to compass tfiis end. 
, These warlike amusements did not take off the 
czar's attention to his naval project As he had 
made Le Fort a general by land, notwithstanding 
his having never borne a command; he now 
made him admiral, though he had never had the 
direction of a ship, but he knew him deserving 
both of the one and the other. It is true, that he 
was an admiral without a fleet, and a general with 
only his regiment for an army. 

By degree8the,caar reformed that great abuse 
in tht army, viz. the independence of the boyards, 
who, in time of vrar, used to bring into the field a 
multitude of their vassals and peasants : this was 
exactly the ancient government of the Franks, 
Uuns, Gk^ths, and Vandals, who indeed subdued 
the Roman empire in its state of decline, but 
would have been totally destroyed, had they had 
Che warhko discipline legions of ancient Rome to 
encounter, or such armies as are now brought into 
the field. 
Admiral Le Fort was not long, however, before 

♦ General L« Fort'i MSS. 
tibid. 
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he had something more than an empty title 
He employed some Dutchmen and Venetians ir 
building a number of barcolongos, or kind of long 
barks, and also two ships of about thirty guns each, 
at the month of the Woronitz, which falls into the 
Taniais, or Don ; these vessels were to fall down 
the river, and keep in awe the Grim Tartars, with 
whom hostilities had been renewed. 

The czar was now to determine (in 1689) against 
which of the following powers he would declare 
war, whether against the Turks, the Swedes, or the 
Ghinese. But here it wiU be proper to premise on 
what terms he then stood with Ghina, and which 
was the first treaty of peace concluded by that 
natbn. 



GHAPTKIi VIJ. 

Congress and TruUy with the Chinese,* 

Wb must set out by forming a proper idea of 
the limits of the Ghinese and Russian empires at 
this period. When we leave Siberia, properly so 
called, and also far behind us to the south, a hun- 
dred hordes of Tartars, with white and black Gal- 
mucks, and Mahometan and pagan Moguls, we 
come to the 130th degree of longitude, and the 52d 
of latitude, upon the river Amur.f To the north- 
ward is a great chain of mountains, that stretches 
as far as the frozen sea, beyond the polar drde. 
This river, which runs upwards of five hundred 
leagues,! through Siberia and Ghinese Tartary, 
falls, after many windings, into the sea of Kamt- 
shatka. It is affirmed for a truth, that at its 
mouth, which opens with this sea, tbero is some- 
times caught a monstrous fish, much larger than ' 
the hypopotamus of the Nile, and that the tooth 
thereof is the finest ivory. It is furthermore said, 
that this ivory was formerly an object of trade ; 
that they used to convey it through Siberia, which 
is the reason why several pieces of it are still 
found under ground in that country. This is the 
most probable account of that fossil ivory, of which 
we have elsewhere spoken ; for it appears highly 
chimerical to pretend, that there were formerly 
elephants in Siberia. 

This Amur is Ukewise called the Black River 

■^Extracted from memoirs sent from Ghina; abo 
from Petersburg, and from letten published in Du Hal- 
-Je*B History ofXhina. 

I A famous and considerable river of the Asiatic part 
of the empire of Russia, which fall* into the eastern 
ocean. It was formeriy called Charau Muran ; but at 
mreaent the Chinese and Mauschurs give it the name of 
Sagalin Ula. It also bears the several appellations of 
Jamur, Onon, Belong, Kiang, and Skilka. It is formed 
by the junction of tlra rivers Sckilk and Argun, and is 
navifivble to die sea. 

I Bttsching, the famous geographer, says, that its 
whole length is no more than foiv hundred miles, so 
that there must be a very groat error in the one or othct 
of these authors. 
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by the Mantechoiix Taitars, and the DragoDt 
Biver by the Chineee. 

It was in these oonntries, bo long unknown, 
that the Rossians and Chinese contested the 
limits of thor empires.* The Russians had some 
forts on the liver Amur, about three hundred 
leagues from the great walls. Many hostilitiee 
had arisen between these two nations on account 
of these forts; at length both began to understand 
their interests better; the emperor Camhi preferred 
peace and commerce to an unprofitable war, and 
sent several ambassadors to Niptchou, one of those 
settlements. The ambassadors had ten thousand 
men in their retinue, including their escort: this 
was Asiatic pomp ; but what is very remarkable 
is, that there was not an example in the annals of 
the empire, of an embassy being sent to another 
potentate; and what is still more singular, that 
the Chinese had never concluded a treaty of peace 
since the foundation of their monarchy. Though 
twice conquered by the Tartars, who attacked and 
subjected them, they never made war upon any 
people, excepting a few hordes that were quickly 
subdued, or as quickly left to themselves, without 
any treaty. So that this nation, so renowned for 
morality, knew nothing of what we call the ''Law 
of nations ;"" that is to say, of those vague rules 
of war and peace, of the privileges of foreign min- 
isters, of the formalities of treaties, nor of the obU- 
gations, resulting from thence, nor of the disputes 
concemiog precedency and point of honour. 

But in what language were the Chmese to ne- 
gotiate with the Russians, in the midst of deserts 7 
This difficulty was removed by two Jesuits, the 
one a Portuguese, named Pereira, the other a 
Frenchman, whose name was Gerbillon ; they set 
out from Pekin with the Chinese ambassadors, 
and were themselves the real negotiators. They 
conferred in Latin with a German belonging to 
the Russian embassy, who understood this lan- 
guage. The chief of that embassy was Golowin, 
governor of Siberia, who display^ a greater mag- 
nificence than the Chinese themselves, and there- 
by gave a hi^ idea of the Russian empire to a 
people who thought themselves the only powerful 
nation under the sun. 

The two Jesuits settled the limits of both em- 
pires, at the river Kerbechi, near the spot where 
the treaty was conduced. All the country, to the 
southward of this line of partition, was adjudged 
to the Chinese, and the north to the Russians, 
who only lost a small fort which was found to 
have been built beyond the limits : a peace was 
tgreed to, and after some few altercations, both 
pazties swore to observe it, in the name of the 
same God ;t and in these terms, <<If any of us 
ehsll entertain the least thought of kindling anew 
the 6amee of war, we beseech the supreme Lord 
ofaO things, and who knows all hearts, to punish 
the traitor with sudden death."* 

* Memoira of the Jesuits Pereira and Gerbillon. 
1 1669, Sqyt 8, new style. Memoirs of China. 



I. From this form of treaty, used alike by Chinese 
j and Christians, we ;nay infer two important 
truths: the first, that the Chinese government is 
neither atheistical nor idolatrous, as has been so 
frequently and falsely charged upon it, by contra- 
dictory imputations. Secondly, that all nations, 
who cultivate the gift of reason and understandhig 
do» in efllect, acknowledge the same God, notwith- 
standing the particular deviations of that rea- 
son, through the want of being properly instructed. 
The treaty was drawn up in Latin, and two 
copies were made of it The Russian ambassa- 
dors set tbdr names the first to the copy that re- 
mained m their possession, and the Chineee also 
signed theirs the first, agreeable to the custom ob- 
served by European nations, when two equal 
powers conclude a trsaty with each other. On 
this occasion was observed another custom be- 
bngingto the Asiatic nations, and which was, 
indeed, that of the earliest ages. The treaty was 
engraven on two large marble pillars, erected on 
the spot, to determine the boundaries of the two 
empires. 

Three years after this, the czar sent Isbraud 
Ides, a Dane, his ambassador to China ; and the 
oommeice he then established between the two 
nations, continued with advantage to each, till the 
rupture between them in the year 1782 ; but since 
this short interruption, it has been revived with 
redoubled vigour. 



CHAPTER vni. 

ExpediHon to the PaUmt Mttotis ; eonqxust of 
Ascfph, — The czar sendt young gentlemen into 
foreign eomUriesfar improvement. 

It was not so easy to have peace with the 
Turks, and, indeed, the time^ seemed come for the 
Russians to rise upon their ruins. The republic 
of Venice, that had long groaned under their 
yoke, began now to rouse itself. The Doge Mo- 
rosini, the same who had surrendered Candy to 
the Turks,afterwards tookfiom them the Pelopon- 
nesus, which conquest got him the title of Pelo- 
ponnesian, an honour wUch revived the memoiy 
of the Roman republic Leopold, emperor of 
Grermany, had proved successful against the Otto» 
man power in Hungary ; and the Poles made 
shift to check the incursions of the Crim Tartara 

Peter took advantage of these circumstances, 
to discipline his troops, and to procure himself the 
empire of the Black Sea. General Gordon march- 
ed along the Tanais, towards Asoph, with his nu- 
merous regiment of five thousand men, followed 
by general Le Fort, with his regiment of twelve 
thousand ; by a body of Strditzes, under the com- 
mand of Schoremetow and Schein, natives 
of Prussia ; by a body of Cossacks, and 1694. 
by a hurge train of artillery : in a word 
every thing was ready for the expedition. 

27 
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Tbif grand army began its march mider the com- 
mand of marshal Scherem^tow, or Scheremeto^ 
in the beginning of the sammer of 1695, to attack 
the town of Asoph, at the mouth of the Tanais, 
and at the extremity of the Palus Mieotis, now 
called the Zaback Sea. The ciar himself was 
with the army, bat only in quality of a volunteer, 
being determined toieam, some time before he 
took npon him to conunand. Daring their march 
they stormed two forts which the Turks had built 
on the banks of the river. 

This expedition was att^ded with some consi- 
derable difficulties. The place was well fortified, 
and defended by a numerous garrison. A number 
of barcoloogos, resembling the Turkish saicks, and 
built by Venetians, with two small Dutch ships of 
war, that were to sail oot of the Woronitz, could 
not be got ready soon enough to enter the sea of 
Asoph. All beginnings meet with obstacles. The 
Russians had never yet made a regular siege ; 
and the first attempt did not meet with all the suc- 
cess that could be desired. 

One Jacob, a native of Dantzic, had the direo> 
tion of the artilleiy, under the command of gene- 
ral Schein ; for as yet they had none but foreign 
officers bebaging to the train, and none but fo- 
reign eogineen and pilots. This Jacob had been 
condemned to the bairtinade, or ftnoti/, by Schein, 
the Russian generaL At that time rigorous dis- 
cipline was thought to be the only method of 
strengthening command ; and the Russians quiet- 
ly submitted to it, notwithstanding their natural 
bent to sedition ; and after the punishment, did 
their duty as usual. But the Dane thought in a 
different manner, and resolved to be revenged for 
the treatment he had received, and theveupon 
nailed up the cannon, deserted to the Turks, turn- 
ed Mahometan, and defended Asoph, with great 
success, against his former masters. This instance 
■hows, that the lenity which is now practised in 
Russia, is much preferable to the former severi- 
ties ; and is better calculated to retain those in 
their duty, who, by a good education, have a pro- 
per sense of honour. It was absolutely necessary 
at that time, to use the utmost rigour towards the 
common people ; but since their manners have 
been changed, the empress Elisabeth * has com- 
pleted, by clemency, the work her father begun, 
by the authority of the laws. This lenity has 
ef en been carried, by this princess, to a degree 
unexampled, in the history of any nation. She has 
promised, that, during her reign, no person shall 
be punished with death, and she has kept her 
word. She is the first sovereign who ever show- 
ed so much regard for the lives of men. By an 

* The present reigning empreM Catbeiine eeeas 
even to exceed her aunt in lenity, which, together with 
the superior qualifications of this Drincess, uTords her 
people the most happy presage or a glorious reign ; and 
It is not without reasoa, that the most aensibln amoagst 
them flatter themselves with the hope, that uader this 
august princess, the Russian empire will arrire at its 
highest pinnacle of glory. 
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institution, equally prudent and hamane, malefae- 
tors are now condemned to serve in the mines, 
and other public works ; by which means their 
very punishments prove of service to the state. In 
other countries, they know only how to put a 
criminal to death, with all the apparatus of execu- 
tion, without being able to prevent the perpetra- 
tion of crimes. The apprehension of death makes, 
perhape, less impression on those miscreants, who 
are, for the most part, bred up in idleness, than the 
fear of punishment and hard labour, renewed every 
day. 

To return to the siege of Asoph, which place 
was now defended by the same person who had 
before directed the attacks against it ; the Rus- 
sians, in vain, attempted to tdke it by storm ; and 
alter losing a great number of men, were obliged 
to raise the siege. 

Perseverance in his imdertakings, was the dis- 
tinguishing character of Peter the GreaL In the 
spring of 1696, he brought a still more consider- 
able army before Asoph. About this time died 
czar John, his brother, who, though be had not, 
while living, been the least curb to PeteHs autho- 
rity, having enjoyed only the bare title of czar, yet 
he had been some restraint upon him in regard to 
appearances. The money which had been appro- 
priated to the support of John's dignity and house- 
hold, were now applied to the maintenance of the 
army. This proved no small help to a govern- 
ment, whose revenues were not near so great as 
they are at present. Peter wrote to the emperor 
Leopold, to the states-general, and to the elector 
of Brandenburg, to obtain engineers, gunners, and 
seamen. He likewise took some Calmucks into 
his pay, whose Ught horse are very useful against 
the Crim Tartars. 

The most agreeable of the czar's successes, was 
that of his little fleet, which was at length com- 
pleted, and well commanded. It defeated the 
Turkish saicks, sent from Constantinople, and 
took some of them. The siege was carried on 
regularly by trenches, but not altogether in our 
method; the trenches being three times deeper 
than ours, with parapets as high as ramparts. At 
length the garrison surrendered, the 88th 
of July, N. S. without being allowed the 1696. 
honours of war, or to carry out wiUi them 
either arms or anunonition: they were likewise 
obliged to deliver up the renegade, Jacob, to the 
conquerors. 

The czar immediately set about fortifying Asoph, 
built strong forts to protect it, and made a har- 
bour capable of holding large vessels, with a de- 
sign to make himself master of the Straits of 
Cafia, or the Cimmerian Bosphorus, which com- 
mands tiie entrance into the Pontus Euxinus, or 
Black Sea: places famous in andent times, by the 
naval armaments of Mithridates. He left thirty- 
two armed saicks before Asoph,* and made all the 

* Lo Port's Memoin. 
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nectiuaiy prepaitttionB for fixing out a fleet against 
the Turks, to consist of nine ships of sixty guns, 
and of fortjr-one, from thirty to fifty. He obliged 
his principal nobles, and the richer merchants, to 
contribute towards this armament ; and thinking 
that the estates of the clergy ought to help towards 
the common cause, he obliged the patriarch, the 
bishops^ and the principal clergy, to pay down a 
sum of ready money to forward this expedition, 
in honour of their country, and the advantage of 
the Christian faith. The cossacks were employed 
in building a number of those light boats in use 
amongst them, and which were excellent for the 
purpose of cruising on the coast of Crim Tartary. 
The Ottoman empire was alarmed at this'pow- 
ciful armament; the first that had ever been at- 
tempted on the Palus Mseotis. The czar's scheme 
was to drive the Turks and the Tartars for ever 
out of the Taurica Chersonesus, and afterwards 
to establish a firee and easy commerce' with Per- 
■a through Greorgia. This is the very trade which 
the Greeks formerly carried on to Colchos, and to 
this peninsula of Crim Tartary, which Peter now 
seemed on the point of conquering. 

Having subdued the Turks and the Tartars, he 
WIS willing to accustom his people to splendid 
shows as well as to military labour. He made 
hii army to enter into Moscow under triumphal 
arches, in the midst of superb fireworks, and eve- 
ry thing that could add to the lustre of the festival. 
The soldiers who had fought on board the Vene- 
tian saicks agamst the Turks, and who were a 
distmct corps of themselves, marched first Mar- 
shal Scheremetow,the generals Gordon and Schein, 
admiral Le Fort, and the other general officers, all 
took the precedence of their monarch in this pro- 
oession, who deckred he had no rank in the army, 
being desirous to convince the nobility, by his ex- 
ample, that the only way to acquire military pre- 
fimpcnt, %va8 to deserve it* 

This triumphal entry seemed somewhat a-kin 
to those of the ancient Romans, in m^ch the con- 
querors were wont to expose the prisoners they had 
taken, to public view, and sometimes put them to 
death : in like manner, the slaves taken in this 
expedition, follow the army ; and the deserter, 
Jacob, who had betrayed them, was drawn in an 
open cart, in which was a gibbet, to which his bo- 
dy was fastened after he had been broke upon the 
wheel 

On this occasion was struck the first medal in 

* It Lo in consequence of this ffionous and equitable 
distinction, that at this day we find nobihty gives no 
preoedenca in the court of Russia ; nor can tM son of 
a prince appear there in any other rank, than that 
which his situation in the army gives him ; while a pri- 
nte citizen, whoiby his merit nas raised himself above 
^ ccoditicHi, receives all the honours due to his poet ; 
or more properly speaking, to the ment whidi obtained 
himthat post A reputation of this kind wouM, me> 
jluQks, be attended with great advantages, both in Enf- 
land and France, as it would be ameans to raise mfSt 
youth of all ranks, a virtuous and noble emuIatiotL 



Ruflsia, witn this remarkable legend, in thelan- 
guago of the country. '* Peter the First, august 
emperor of Muscovy." On the reverse was the 
city of Asoph, with these words ; " Victorious by 
Fire and Water." 

Peter felt a sensible concern in the midst of all 
these successes, that his ships and galleys in the 
sea of Asoph, had been built entirely by the hands 
of foreigners; and wished as eamcartly to have a 
harbour in the Baltic Sea, as upon the Pontus EUix- 
inus. 

Accordingly, in the monUi of March 1677, he 
sent threescore young Russians of Le Fort's re- 
giment, into Italy, most of them to Venice, and the 
rest to Leghorn, to instruct themselves in the na- 
val art, and the manner of constructing galleys. 
He likewise sent forty others into Holland,* to 
learn the method of building and working large 
ships : and others likewise into Germany, to serve 
in the Und forces, and instruct themselves in the 
military discipline of that nation. At length he 
took a resolution to absent himself for a few years 
from his own dominions, in order to learn how to 
govern them the better. He had an irresistible 
inclination to improve himself by his own obser- 
vation and practice in the knowledge, of naval 
afiairs, and of the several arts which he was so 
desirous to establish in his own country. He pro- 
posed to travel incognsio through Denmark, Bran- 
denburgh, Holland, Vienna, Venice, snd Rome. 
France and Spain, were the only countries he did 
not takelnto his plan ; Spain, because the arts 
he was in quest of, were too much neglected 
there ; and France, because in that kingdom they 
reined with too much ostentation, and thii the 
parade and state of Lewis XTV. which had dis- 
gusted BO many crovmed heads, iU agreed witli 
the private manner in which he proposed to tra- 
vel Moreover, he was hi alliance with most of 
the powers, whose dominion; he intended to visit, 
except those of France and Rome. He likewise 
remembered, with some degree of resentment, the 
little respect shown by Lewis XTV. to his embas- 
sy in 1687, which had proved more famous than 
successful : and lastly, he already began to es- 
pouse the cause of Augustus, elector of Saxony, 
with whom the prince of Conti had lately enter- 
ed into a competition for the crown of Pdand. 



. CHAPTER IX. 

TrweU of Peter the GteaL 

Having thus determined to visit the seve- 
ral countries and courts above mentioned 1697. 
in a private character, he put himself Into 
the retinue of three annbassadors, m the same 

* General Le Port* s MS8. 
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mftnnerM he had before mia^ed in thetimm of 
his generals at hie triamphant entry into Moscow. 
* The three ambassadoxs were, general Le 
Fort, the boyard Alexis QoUowin, commissary 
general of war, and goremor of Siberia, the same 
who signed the perpetual treaty of peace with the 
plenipotentiaries of Chma, on the frontiers of 
that empire ; and Wouitxin, diak, or secretary of 
state, who had been long employed in forei^ 
courts. Four principal secretaries, twelve genUe- 
roen, two pages for each ambassador, a company 
of fihy guards, with their officers, all of the regi- 
ment of Preobrazinski, composed the chief reti- 
nue of this embassy, which consisted in the whole 
of two hundred persons ; and the czar, reserving 
to himself only one valet de chambre, a servant in 
livery,and a dwarf, mingled with the crowd. It was 
a thing* uoparaMed in history, for a kbg of five- 
and-twenty years of age, to quit hu dominions, in 
order to learn the^ait of governing. His victory 
over the Turks and Tartars, the splendour of his 
triumphant entry into Moscow, the number of 
foreign troops attached to bis service, the death of 
his brother John, his co-partner in the empire, and 
the confinement of the princess Sophia to a cloister, 
and above all, the universal respect shown to his 
person, seemed to assure him the tranquillity of 
his kingdom during his absence. He entrusted 
the regency in the bands of the boyard J& trechne^ 
and the knes or prince Romadonowski, who were 
to deliberate with the rest of the boyards in cases 
of importance. 

Two troops raised by general GK>rdon remain- 
ed behind in Moscow, to keep every thmg quiet in 
that capital. Those Strelitzes, who were thought 
likely to create a disturbance, were distributed in 
the frontiers of Crim Tartaiy, to preserve the con- 
quest of Asoph, and to check the incursions of 
the Tartars. Having provided against every in- 
cident, he gave a free scope to his passion and de- 
sire of improvement 

As this journey proved the cause, or at least 
the pretext, of the bloody war, which so long tra- 
versed, but in the end promoted all the designs of 
the czar; which drove Augustus, king oi Poland 
from the throne ; placed that crown on the head 
of Stanislaus, and then stript him of it; which 
made Charles XII. king of Sweden, the first of 
conquerors for nine years, and the most unfortu- 
nate of kings for nine more; it is necessary, in 
order to enter into a detail of these events, to take 
a view of the state of Europe at that time. 

Sultan Mustapha II. sat at that time on the 
Ottoman throne ; the weakness of whose admin- 
istration would not permit him to make any great 
efibrts, either against Leopold, emperor of Grerma- 
ny, whose arms were successful in Hungary, nor 
against the czar, who had lately taken Asoph from 
him, and threatened to make himself master of the 

'^ The Petersburg Memoirs, and Memoirs of Le 
Fort. 
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Pontos Enxinus ; nor even against the Vmetians, 
who had made themselves masters of all the Pe- 
loponnesus. 

^ John Sobiesky, king of Poland, for ever fo- 
roous by the victory of Chocksim, and the delive- 
rance of Vienna, died the 17th of June, 1696, and 
the possession of that crown was in dispute be- 
tween Augustus, elector of Saxony, who obtained 
it, and Armond, prince of Cooti, who had only the 
honour of being elected. 

1697. Sweden bad lately lost, but without re- 
gret, Charies XI. her sovereign, who was the first 
king who had ever been really absolute in that ' 
country, and who was the father of a prince still 
more so, and with whom all despotic power ceas- 
ed. He left the crown to his son Charles XIL a 
youth of only fifteen years of age. This was in 
all appearance a conjuncture the most favourable 
for the czar's design ; he had it in his power to ex- 
tend his dominions on the Gulf of Finland, and 
on the side of Livonia. But he did not think it 
enough to harass the Turks on the Black Sea ; 
the settlements on the Palus MeDotis, and the 
borden of the Caspian Sea, were not sufficient to 
answer his schemes of navigation, commerce, and 
power. Besides, glory, which is the darling ob- 
ject of every reformer, was to be found neither in 
Persia, nor in Turkey, but in our parts of Europe, 
where great talents are rendered immortal In a 
word, Peter did not aim at introducing either the 
Persian or Turkish mannera among his subjects. 

Germany, then at war both with the Turks and 
with the French, and united with Spain, England, 
and Holland, against the single power of Lewis 
XIV. was on the point of concluding peace, and 
the plenipotentiaries were already met at the 
castle of Ryswick, in the neighbourhood of the 
Hague. 

It was during this situation of a£&ira, that Peter 
and his ambassador began their journey in the 
month of April, 1697, by the way of Great Novo- 
gorod : from thence they travelled through Elstho- 
nia and Livonia, provinces forraeriy disputed by 
the Russians, Swedes, and Poles, and which the 
Swedes at last acquired by superiority of arms. 

The fertility of Livonia, and the situation of i(9 
capital, Riga, were temptations to the czar to 
possess himself of that country. He expressed a 
curiosity to see the fortifications of the citadeL 
But count IVAlberg, governor of Riga, taking 
umbrage at this request, refused him the satisfac- 
tion he desired, and afibcted to treat the embassy 
with contempt This behaviour did not at ail 
contribute to cool the inclination the czar might 
have to make himself one day master of th^ 
provinces. 

From Livonia they proceeded to Brandenburg 
Prussia, part of which had been inhabited by the 
ancient Vandals ; Polish Prussia had been includ- 
ed in European Salmatia. Brandenburg Prussia 
was a poor country, and badly peopled ; but its 
doctor, who afterwards took the name of king^ 
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disidtyed a ratgnifioeiice on this oootnoo, equAllj 
new and deetructive to hit dominions. Ho piqued 
faimaelf apon receiving this embassy in his city of 
Konigsber^ with all the pomp of royalty. The 
mast sumptuous presents were made on both sides. 
The contrast between the French dress, which 
the court of Berlin affected, and the long Asiatic 
robes of the Russians, with their caps buttoned 
up with pearls and diamonds, and their scimitars 
bandog at their belts, produced a singular efiect. 
The czar was dressed after the (German fashion. 
The prince of Gfeoigia, who accompanied him, 
was dad in a Persian habit, which displayed adi^ 
ferent magnificence. This is the same who was 
taken prisoner afterwards at the battle of Narva, 
' and died in Sweden. 

Peter despised all this ostentation ; it was to 
have been wished that he had shown an equal 
contempt for the pleasures of the table, in which 
the Germans at that time placed their chiefest 
glory. It was at one of those entertainments,^ 
then too much in fashion, and which are alike fa- 
tal to health and morality, that he drew his sword 
upon his favourite, Le Fort ; but he expressed as 
much contrition for this sudden sally of passion, as 
Alexander did for the murder of Clytus ; he asked 
pardon of Le Fort, saying, that he wanted to reform 
his subjects, and ^ could not yet reform himselC 
General Le Fort, in his manosoiipt praises the 
cuurmore for this goodness of heart, than heblamea 
him for his excess of passion. 

The ambassadors then went through Pome- 
rania and Beriin ; and (rom thence one part took 
its way through Magdeburg, and the other by 
Hambnrg, a city which already began to be eon- 
siderable by its extensive commerce, but not so 
rich and populous as it has become since. From 
thence they directed their route towards Min- 
den, crossed Westphalia, and at leng^ by the 
way of Cleves, arrived at Amsterdam. 

The czar reached this city fifteen days before 
the ambassadors. At his first coming, he lodged 
in a boose belonging to the East India company ; 
but soon afterwards he took a small appartment 
m the dock-yard, belonging to the admiralty. He 
then put on the habit of a Dutch skipper, and in 
diat dress went to the village of Saardam, a place 
where a great many more ships were built at that 
time than at present This village is as large, as 
populous, and as rich, and much neater, than many 
opolent towns. The czar greatly admired the 
multitude of people who were constantly ^nploy- 
ed there, the order and regularity of their times of 
woikm^ Uie pro^gious despatch with which they 
built and fitted out ships, the incredible nuniber of 
warehouses, and machines, fortiie greater ease 
and security of labour. The czar began with 
purchasing a bark, to which he made a mast with 
his own hands ; after that, he worked upon all 
the diflerent parts in the construction of a vessel^ 

* Le Fort's MS. Mcnoirs. 



liviDg in the same manner as the woifcmsn at 
Saardam, dressing and eating the same as them, 
and working in the foiges, the rope-walks, and in 
the several mills, which are in prodigious numbers 
in that village, for sawing timber, extracting oil, 
making paper, and wire-drawing. He caused 
himsdf to be enroUed in the Ust of carpenten, by 
the name of Peter Michaelhofl^ and was common- 
ly called Peter Bas, or Master Peter ; the work- 
men were at first confounded at havmg a crown- 
ed head for a fellow-labourer, but soon became 
lamiUaiised to the sight 

While he was thus handling the codipass and 
the axe at Saardam, a confirmation was brought 
him of the division in Poland, and of the double 
nomination of the elector Augustus, and the- 
prince of Conti. The carpenter of Saardam im- 
mediately promised king Augustus to asnst him 
with thirty thousand men ; and, from his woik- 
loft, issued out orders to his army that was assem- 
bled in the Ukraine against the Turks. 

Uth Aug. 1697.] His troops gained a victory 
over the Tartars near Asoph, and a few months 
afterwards took from them the city of Or, or Or- 
kapi, which we call Precop.*^ As to himself, he 
still continued improving in difierent arts : he 
went fi^uently from Saardam to Amsterdam, to 
hear the lectures of the celebrated anatomist, 
Ruysch; and made himself master of several 
operations in surgery, which, in case of necessity, 
inight be of use boKh to himself and his oflkers. 
He went through a course of natural philosophy, 
in the house of the burgomaster Witzen, a person 
for ever estimable for his patriotic virtue, and the 
noble use he made of his immense riches, which 
he distributed like a citizen of the world, sending 
meil of abilities, at a great expense, to all parts 
of the globe, in search of whatever was most rare 
and vsltiable, and fitting out vessels at his own 
charge to make new discoveries. 

Peter Bas gave a truce to his labours for a 
short time, but it was only to pay a private visit 
at Utrecht, and at the Hague, to William, king of 
England, and stadtbolder of the United Provin- 
ces. Greneral Le Fort was the only one admitted 
to the private conference of the two monarchs. 
Peter assisted afterwards at the public entry of 
his ambassadors, and at their audience : they pre- 
sented, in his name, to the deputy of the states, 
six hundred of the most beautiful sables that 
could be procured ; and the states, over and 
above the customary presents on these occasions, 
of a gold chain and a medal, gave them three 
magnificent coaches. They received the first 
visits of all the plenipotentiaries who were at the 
congress of Ryswick, exceptiog those of France, 
to whom they bad not notified their arrival, not 

♦ Precopj or Pereko|>, once a ibrtren on the Irth- 
mus, which joins the peniiuula of Criin Tartary to the 
main land of fittle Tartary, in Ehiropean Turkey, and 
thence considered as the key to that country. It has 
its name from the ditches cot across for the defence of 
thepeoinsttla. 
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only bectme the oar espoiiMd the osom of Au- 
gustus against the piiooe of Cooti, but aim be* 
cause king WilUanv whose friendship he was de- 
sirous of culti?ating» was averse to a peace with 
France. 

At bis return to Amsterdam he resumed his 
former occupations, and completed, with his own 
hands, a ship of sixty guns, that he had begun 
himself and sent her to Archangel ; which was 
the only port he had at that time on the ocean. 

He not only engaged in his service several 
French refugees, Swiss, and Qermans; bat he 
also sent all sorts of artists over to Moscow, and 
he previously made a trial of their several abilities 
hiniself. Tbfsre were few trades or arts which he 
did not perfectly well understand, in their minut- 
est branches: he took a particular pleasure in 
correcting, with his hands, the geographical maps, 
which at that time laid down at hazard the posi- 
tions of the towns and rivers in his vast domini- 
ons, then very little known. There is still pre- 
served, a map, on which he marked out, with his 
own hand, his projected communication of the 
Caspian and Black Seas, the execution of winch 
he had given in charge to Mr. Broke!, a Gkrman 
engineer. The junction of these two seas was 
indeed a less difficult enterprise than that of the 
Ocean and Mediterranean, which was effected in 
France ; but the very idea of joining the sea of 
Asoph with the Caspian, astonished the imagina- 
tion at that time: but new establishments in that 
.country became the object of hb attention, in pro- 
portion as his successes begat new hopes. 

His troops, commanded by general Schein and 
prince Ddgorowski, had lately gained a victory 
over the Tartars near Asoph, and likewise 
July over a body of janissaries sent by sultan 
1696. Mustapha, to their assistance. This suc- 
cess served to make him more respected, 
even by those who blamed him, as asovereign, for 
having quitted his dominions to turn workman at 
Amsterdam. They now saw that the affidrs of 
the monarch did not sufier by the labours of the 
philosopher, the traveller, and the artificer. 

He remamed at Amsterdam, constantly em- 
ployed in his usual occupations of shipbuilding 
engineering, geography, and the practice of natu- 
ral philosophy, till the middle of January 1698, 
and then he set out for England, but still as one 
of the retinue of his ambassadors. 

King William sent his own yacht to meet him, 
and two ships of war as convoy. In England he 
observed the same manner of living as at Amster- 
dam and Saardam ; he took an apartment near 
the kingf s dock-yard, at Deptford, where be apolied 
himself wholly to gain instruction. The Dutch 
builders had only taught him their method, and the 
practical part of shipbiulding. In England he found 
the art better explained ; for there they work ao- 
cording to mathematical proportion. He soon 
made himself so perfect in this science, that be waa 
able to give lessons to others. He began to build 



a sUpaoooiding to the English nethod of oon- 
s tr ne t i on, and it profed a prime sailor. The ait 
of w^ehmaking, which vras already breaght to 
perfection in London, next attracted his attentioa, 
and he made himself complete master of the whole 
theory. Capcain Perry, the engineer, nim follow- 
ed him from London to Russia, says, that from the 
casting of cannon, to the spinning of regies, there 
was not any one branch of trade belonging to a 
ship tibat he did not minutely observe, and even 
piA his hand to, asoflen as he came hatothe places 
where those trades were carried on. 

In order to cultivate his friendships he vras allow- 
ed to engage several English artificers into his 
service, as he had done in Holland ; but, over and 
above artificers, he engaged likewise some mathe> 
maticians, which he would not so easfly have foond 
in Amsterdam. Ferguson, a Scotchman, an ex- 
cellent geometrician, entered into his service, and 
was tiie first person who brought arithmetic into 
use in the exchequer in Russia, where, before that 
time, they made use only of the Tartarian method 
of reckoning, with balls strung upon a wire; a 
method which supplied the place of writmg, but 
vras very perplexing and impeifoct, because, after 
the calculation, there was no method of proving 
it, in order to discover any error. The Indian ci- 
pheis, which are now in use, were not introduoed 
among us till the ninth century, by Arabs; and 
they did not make their way into the Rnsaan 
empire till one thousand years afterwards. Sttch 
has been the fate of the arts, to make their pro- 
gress slowly round the globe. He took with him 
two young students from a mathematical sdiool,* 
and this was the beginning of the marine academy, 
founded afterwards by Peter the Cheat He ob- 
served and calculated eclipses with Ferguson. 
Perry, the engineer, though greatly discontented at 
not being snflkiently rewarded, acknowledges that 
Peter made himself a proficient in astronomy; tet 
he perfectly wdl understood the motions of the 
heavenly bodies, as well as the laws of gravitation, 
by which they are directed. This force, now so 
evidently demonstrated, and before the time of the 
great Newton so little known, by which all the 
planets gravitate towards each oUier, and which 
retained them in their orbits, was already become 
fomiliar to a sovereign of Russia, while other 
countries amused themselves with imaginaiy ver- 
tices, and, in Galileo^ nation, one set of ignorant 
persons ordct-ed others, as ignorant, to bdieve the 
earth to be immoveable. 

Perry set out in order to effect a communication 
between rivers, to build bridges, and construct 
sluices. The czar's pUm wastoopen a communica- 
tion by means of canals between the Ocean, the 
Caspian, and the Black Seas. 

We must not forget to observe^ diat a set of 
English merchants, with the marquis of Caer- 

* These were two tchobn fion Christ Church 
Hospital, cooimoiily caDed bhw coat boys. 
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mtitben* at their head, gave Peter fifteen thou- 
sand poonds sterling for the perroisaion of vending 
tobacco in Roaaia. The patriarch, by a miataken 
severity, bad mterdicted this branch of trade ; for 
the Russian chorch forbid smoking, as an unclean 
and smfnl action. Peter, who knew better things, 
and who, amongst his many projected changes, 
meditated a reformation of the church, introduced 
this commodity of trade into his donuniona. 

Befisre Peter left England, he was entertained 
by king William with a spectacle worthy such a 
guest: this was a mock sea-fight Little waa^ 
then imagined that the czar would one day fight 
a real battle on this element againat the Swedes, 
and gain naval victories in the Baltic In fino, 
Willttm made him a present of the vessel in which 
%d used to go over to Holland, called the Royal 
Transport, a beautiful yacht, and magnificently 
adorned. In this vessel Peter returned to Holland 
the Utter end of 1698, taking with him three cap- 
tainaofahipeofwar, five and twenty captains of 
HMTChant sfaipe, forty lieutenants, thirty pilots, aa 
many aorgeona, two hundred and fifty gunners, 
and upwards of three hundred artificers. This 
little colony of persons skilful in all branches, sail- 
ed from Holland to Archangel, on board the Royal 
'nansport, and from thence were distributed into 
all the dififerent places where their services were 
neeessary. Those who had been engaged at 
Amsterdam went by the way of Narva, which then 
bekmged to the Swedes. 

While he was thus transplanting the arts and 
manufactures ofEngland and Holland into hia own 
country, the officera, whom he had sent to Rome, 
and other places in Italy,had likewise engaged some 
artists in his servke. Oeneral Sheremetow, who 
was at the head of his embassy to Italy, took the 
tear of Rome, Naples, Vemce, and Malta, while 
the exar proceeded to Vienna with his other am- 
bassadors. He had now only to view the military 
<hKiplineofthe€lermana, after having aeen' the 
Ea^ish fleets, and the dockyards ^ Holland. 
Politica had likewise aa great a share in thia jour- 
ney aa the desire of instruction. The emperor was 
his natural ally l^ainst the Turks. Peter had a 
private audience of Leopold, and the two mooaxchs 
conferred atanding, to avoid the trouble of cere- 
iBQoy. 

T^ere happened nothing worthy remark during 
his stay at Vienna, except the celebration of the 
ancient feast of the landlord and landlady, which 
had been disused for a considerable time, and 
which Leopold thought proper to revive on the 
oar's account This feast, which by theGknnana 
it call Wurtchaflt, is celebrated in the following 



The empetor is landk>rd and the empreaa land- 

* The czar was particulaily fond of this nobleman, 
UcaQse he was a great lover of maritime aflairs, fre- 
qoentlj rowed and tailed with him apoo the water, and 
^ire ban what information he could concerning ahip- 
M- 
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lady, the Kmg of the Romans, the archdukea and 
the archduchesses are generally their assistants : 
they entertain people of all nations as then* guests, 
who come dressed after tlie most ancient fashion 
of their respective countries : those who are in- 
vited to the feaat, drew lots for tickets, on each of 
which is written the name of the nation, and the 
character of the person they are to represent. One 
perhaps dnws a ticket for a Chinese mandarin ; 
another for a Tartarian mhza ; a third a Persian 
satrep ; and a fourth for aRonnan senator; aprin- 
ceaa may, by her ticket, be a gardener^ wife, or a 
milkmaid ; a prmce a peasant, or a common sol- 
dier. Daneee are compoaed auitable to all those 
characters, and tiie landlord and landlady with 
their &mily vrait at table. Such vras the ancient 
institution ; but on this occasion* Joseph, king of 
the Romana, and the countess of Traun, repre- 
sented the ancient Egyptians. The archduke 
Chariea, and the counteas ofWalstein, were dress- 
ed like Flemmgs in the time of Charies the Fifth. 
The archduchess Mary Elizabeth and count Treun 
were in the habits of Tartars ; the archduchess 
Josephina and the count of Workslaw were habit- 
ed like Pernana, and the archduchess Mariamno 
and prince Maximilian of Hanover in the charac- ' 
ter of North Holland peasants. Peter appeared in 
the dress of a Friesland boor, and all who spoke 
to him addressed him in that character, at the 
same time talking to him of the great czar of 
Muscovy. These are triflmg particulars ; but 
whatever revivea the remembrance of ancient man- 
ners and customs, is in some degree worthy of be- 
ing recorded. 

Peter was ready to aet out from Vienna, in or- 
der to proceed to Venice, to complete his tour of 
matructbn, when he received the news of a re- 
bellion, which had lately broke out in his domi- 



CHAPTBR z. 

A eonsftiraey punished, — The corps of 8trdUxe$ 
tAoUihed, aUerationsin ewlomt, mmmers, cktarehf 
andataU, 

Czar Peter, when he left the dominions to set 
out on his travels, had provided against every in- 
cident, even that of a rebellion. But the great and 
serviceable thmgs he had done for his country, 
proved the very cause of this rebellion. 

Certain old bojrards, to whom the ancient cus- 
toms were still dear, and some precepts, to whom 
the new ones appeal little better than sacrilegat 
began these disturbances, and the M faction of 
the princeas Sophia took this opportunity to rouse 
itself anew. It is said that one of her aisters, who 
was confined to the aame monastery, contributed 

« Le Forfs MSB. and those of Petersburg. 
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not a little to eidte these seditiooa. Care was 
taken to spread abroad the danger to be feared 
fjom the introdaction of foreigners to instruct the 
nation. In short, who would beUere, that* the 
permission which the czar had given to import to- 
bacco into his empire, contrary to the i nc l in s tion 
of Uie clergy, was one of the chief motives of the 
insurrection 7 Superstition, the scourge of cveiy 
country, yet the darling of the multitude, spread 
itself from the common people to the Strelitzes, 
who had been scattered on the frontiers of Lithu- 
ania: they assembled in a body, and marched to- 
wards Moscow, with the intent to place the prin- 
cess Sophia on the throne, and for ever to preveot 
the return of a czar who bad violated th^ e^lisb- 
ed customs,! by presuming to travel for instruo* 
tion among foreigners. The forces commanded 
by Schein and Gordon, who were much better 
disciplined than the StreUtzes, met them fifteen 
leagues &om Moscow, gave them battle, and en- 
tirely defeated them : but this advantage, gained 
by a foreign general over the ancient militia, 
among whom were several of the burgjhers of 
Moscow, contributed still more to irritate the peo- 
ple. 

To quell these tumults, the czar sets out pri- 
vately from Vienna, passes through Poland, has 
a private interview with Augustus, concerts mea- 
sures Mrith that prince for extending the Russian 
dominions on the side of the Baltic, and at length 
arrived at Moscow, where he surprised every one 
with his presence: he then confers rewards 
Sept on the troops who had defeated the Stre- 
16d8 litzee,ofwhom the prisons were now fulL If 
the crimes of these unhappy wretches were 
great, their punishment was no lees sa Their 
leaden, with several of their officers and priests, 
were condemned to death ; some were broke up- 
on the wheeU and two women were buried alive ; 
upwards of two thousand of the Strelitzes were 
executed, part of whom were hung round about 
the walls of the city, and others put to death in 
different manners, and their dead bodies remained 

♦ Le Fort's MSS. 

t A most extraordinary initanoe of the obstinate at- 
tachment of the RuBsiaDi to their old customs, hap- 
pened in the time of the czar Bassilowitz, and undoubt- 
edly inftuenced him not a little in the severity with 
which he treated his people. The kin|; of Poland, 
Stephen Battori, havmg recovered Livonia, went 
himself into that province to establish a new ibrm of 
government, according to the constant custom there. 
When any petssat, aU of whom were treated as slaves. 
had committed a ianlt, he was whipped vrith a rod till 



the blood came. The king was willing to commute 
thb barbaroos ponidiment Tor one that was more mo- 
derate ; but the peasants, insensible of the fiivoor de- 
sined them, threw themselves at his feet, and^treat- 
edhim not to m^e any alteration in their andent cus- 
toms, becaose they had experienced, that aU innova- 
tions, far from procinine them the least redress, had 
always made tneir burthens sit the heavier on them. 

t MenoirB of captain Perrv, the engineer, empl^* 
•d by Peter the Great, in Russia, and MSS. of Le 
Fort. 
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ezposod for two days in the high reads,^ paitiai- 
larly about the monastry where the princesses So- 
phia and Eudocta resided.! Monuments of sUme 
were erected, on which their ciimes and punish- 
ments were set forth. A great number of them, 
who had wives and children at Moscow, were dis- 
persed with their families into Siberia, the king- 
dom of Astracan, and the country of Asoph. This 
punishment was of service to the state, as they 
hdped to cultivate and people a largp trad of 
land. 

Peitiaps, if the ciar had not found it absolutely 
necessary to make such terrible ezamplea, he 
might have employed part of those Strelitzes whom 
he put to death, upon the public works ; whereas 
they were now lost both to him and the state: the 
lives of men ou^ to be held in great esri m atioup 
especially in a country where the increase of in* 
haJntants ought to have been the principal care of 
the le^ature : but he thought it necessary lo 
terrify and break the spirit of the nation b^ execu- 
tions, and the parade attending them. The entire 
corps of the Strelitzes, whose number not one of 
his predecessors had even dared to think of di- 
minishing, was broke for ever, and their very name 
abolished. This change was efibcted without any 
resistance, because matters had been pioperiy pie- 
pared beforehand. The Turkish sultan, Oainao, 
as I have already remarked, urasdeposed andnuir- 
dered in the samecentuiy, only for giving the 
janissaries room to suspect that he intended to 
lessen their number. Peter had better suocese, 
because he had taken better measures. 

Of this powerful and numerous body of the Stre- 
litzes, he left only two feeble regiments^ from 
whom there could no longer be any danger; and 
yet these, still retaining their old spirit of mutiny, 
revolted again in Astracf^ in the year 1706^ but 
were quickly suppressed. 

But while we arerehUiugPeter^ sevemy in this 
affiiir of state, let us not forget to oonunemonte 
the more than equal humanly he showed soone 
time afterwards, when he lost his fovoutite Le Post, 
who was snatdied away by an untimely fote, 
Marchl2,N.S.1699,atthea^of46. Hepsid 
him the same funeral honours as are bestowed oo 
the greatest sovereigui^ and assisted himaeif intbe 
procession, canyinga pikein his hand, and march- 
ing after the captains, in the rank of a lieutenant^ 

* Captain Perry, in p. 184 of his Memoirs, says, 
that these executions being performed in the ^epth of 
winter, their bodies were immediately ilrozen ; those 
who were beheaded, were ordered to be left in tK(> 
same posUire as when executed, in ranks upea the 
ground, with their heads bring by them i and those 
who were hanged round Uio three walls of the city, 
were lefl hanging the whole winter, to the view of the 
people, ti& the warm weather began 10 eosae on in the 
sprmg^ when they were taken down and buried together 
in a pit, to prevent infection. This author adds, that 
there were other gibbets placed on all the public rosuls 
leading to Moscow, where others of these rebels f 
hangeid. 

fMSS, of Le ForU 
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viHrii he MA in tbe dedetMd geMraPtt re^entf 
hereby Mtting ui omnpteto his nobles, of the re- 
i|iect dm to merit and the miUtftry mnk. 

After tbe death of Le Fort, it appeared plainly, 
that the changee in the state were not owing to 
that geMral, bat to the csar hmmtAt. Peter had 
indeed been eenfirmed in his design, by his sem- 
lal oonrevsations with Le Fort; but he had formed 
mi ezewted them aU without his assistance. 

As soon as he had suppressed the Strelitxes, he 
fs t ah i whe d legalar regiments on the Gennan mo- 
del, who were all clothed in a short and oommo- 
diiMH miifiHnB,in theroomof those long and trou- 
UesoBM ceats wineh they used to wear before ; 
and, at the same time^ their exercise was likewise 
won regular* 

# The repment of Preobvazmski guards were al- 
landjr fenned : it had taken its name fimn the first 
company of^ men, whom the csar had trained 
ap m hie 7001^ days, in his retreat at Preobra- 
nski, at the time when his sister Sophia goTsmed 
the Mi^ and the other regiment of guards was also 



Aahehad himseif passed through the lowest 
degress in the army, he was resolved that the sons 
of his boyaids and great men, should serve as 
eMmioa aeldiers before they were made ofiicers. 
Heeenisomeofthe young nobility on board his 
fleet at Weron^and As^ where he obliged 
them to serve their apprenticeship aa a eommon 
aeamea. No one dared to dispute the commands 
«f a master who had himself set the example. 
The Eag^sh and Dutch he had brou^ over with 
lam were employed m equipping this fleet for sea, 
in eoQstraeliag shnees, and building docks, ior ca^ 
reenng the riaps, and to resume the great work 
ef joining the Tarnds, or Don, and the Wolga, 
which had been dropped by Btekel, the German. 
And now he began to set about his projected r^ 
fiiinliuus in the eoencil of state, in the revenue, 
mtiie chureh, and even in society itself. 

The afihin of the revenue had been hitheito 
e dnwiiat e r ed much in the same manner as in Tur- 
key. Each boynrd paid a stipulated sum for hn 
laadb, which he'tkised upon the peasants, his Tas- 
sab; Ae enr appomted certain bur^iers and 
to be his receivers, who were not 
enough te claim the ri^ of paymg only 
as they thought proper into the public 
Thisnewadministmtionofthe finances 
was what cost him tiie roost trouble: he was oblig- 
ed to tiy several methods before he could fix upon.; 
apreperene. 

Tko reformation of the cfamch, which in all 
<rtfaer eountttea is looked upon as so dangerous 
and difikult an attempt, was not so to him. The 
patiismha had at tunes opposed the authorityof the 
cfovn, as well as the Strelitzes; Nkon with in- 
eolafiee, Joacfain, one of hb successors, in an art- 

Tbe bishops had arrogated the power of life and 
deaOi, a prerogative directly oontraxy to the spirit 



ef religion, and the subordination of government. 
This assumed power, which had been of long 
standing, was now taken from them. The patriarch 
Adrian, dying at the close of this century, Peter 
declared that there should for the future be no 
other. 

This dignity then was entirely suppressed, and 
the great income belonging thereto was united to 
the public revenue, which stood in need of this ad- 
dition. Althou^ the csar did not set himself up 
as head of the Russian church, as the kinge oi 
Great Britein have done m regard to the church of 
England ; yet he was, in fact, absolute master 
over it, because the synods did not dare either to 
dieobey the commandiB of a despotic sovereign, or 
to dispute with a prince who had more knowledge 
than themselves. 

We need only to cast an eye on the preamble 
to the edict, concerning his ecclesiastical r^;ula- 
tions, issued in 1 721, to be convinced that he act- 
ed at once as master and legislator : " We should 
deem ourselves guilty of ingratitude to the Most 
High, if^ afler having reformed the military and 
civil orders, we neglected the spiritual, &c. For 
this cause, following the example of the most an- 
cient kings, who have been famed for piety, we 
have taken upon us to make certain wholesome 
regulations, touching the clergy." It is true, he 
convened a synod for carrying into execution his 
ecclesiastical decrees, but the members of this 
synod, at entering upon their oflke, were to take 
an oatii, the form of which had been drawn up 
and signed by himself. This was an oath of sub- 
mission and obedience, and was conceived in the 
foUowiag terms : " I swear to be a faithful and 
obedient servant and subject to my true and na- 
tural sovereign, and to the august successors 
whom it shall please him to nominate, in virtue of 
the incontestible ri^t of which he is possessed : I 
acknowledge him to be the supreme judge of thia 
spiritual college : I swear, by the all-seeing God, 
that I understand and mean this oath inthefuU 
force and sense, which the words convey to those 
who read or hear it" This oath is much stronger 
than that of the supremacy in England. The 
Russian monarch was not, indeed, one of the 
fathers of the synod, but he dictated their laws ; 
and, though he did not touch the holy censer, he 
directed the hands that held it 

Previous to this great work, he thought, that in 
a state like his, which stood in need of being peo- 
pled, the celibacy of the monks was oontraiy to 
nature and to the public good. It was the an- 
cient custom of the Rusraan church, for secular 
priests to marry at least once in their lives ; they 
were even obliged so to do : and formerly they 
ceased to be prieste as soon as they lost their wives. 
But that a multitude of young people of both sexes 
should make a vow of living useless in a cloister, 
and at the expense of others, appeared to him a 
dangerous institution. He therefore ordered, 
that no one should be admitted to a monastic life 
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tin they were fifty years old, a time of life very 
rarely subject to a temptation of this kind ; and 
he forbid any person to be admitted, at any age 
Boever, who was actoally in possession of any 
public employ. 

This regulation has been repealed since his 
death, because the government has thought pro- 
per to show more complaisance to the monasteries; 
but the patriarchal dignity has never been revived, 
and its great revenues are now appropriated to the 
payment of the troops. 

These alterations at first excited some murmur- 
ings. A certain priest wrote, to prove that Peter 
was antichrist, because he would not admit of a 
patriarch ; and the art of printing, which the czar 
encouraged in his kingdom, was made use of to 
publish libels against him: but, on the other 
hand, there was another priest who started up to 
prove that Peter could not be antichrist, because 
the number 666 was not to be found in his name, 
and that he had not the sign of the Beast All 
complaints, however, were soon quieted. Peter, 
in fact, gave much more to the church than he 
took from it ; for he made the clergy, by degrees, 
more regular and more learned. He founded 
three colleges at Moscow, were they teach the 
languages, and where those who are designed for 
the priesthood are obliged to study. 

One of the most necessary reforms was the 
suppression, or at least the mitigation of the 
Three Lents, an ancient superstition of the Greek 
church, and as prejudicial with respect to those 
who are employed in public works, and especial- 
ly to soldiers, as was the old Jewish supersti- 
tion of not fighting on the sabbath day. Accord- 
ingly the czar dispensed with his workmen and 
aoldierB at least, observing these lents, in which, 
though they were not permitted to eat, they 
were accustomed to get drunk. He likewise 
dispensed with their observance of meagre days ; 
the chaplains of the fleet and army were obliged 
to set the example, which they did without much 
reluctance. 

The calendar, another important object For- 
meriy, in all the countries of the world, the chiefs 
of religion had the care of regulating the year, 
not only on account of the feasts to be observed, 
but because, in ancient times, the priests were the 
only persons who understood astronomy. 

The year began with the Russians on the 1st of 
September. Peter ordered, that it should for the 
future commence the first day of January, as 
among the other nations of Europe. This alter- 
ation was to take place in the year 1700, at the 
b^inning of the century, which he celebrated by 
a jubilee, and other grand solemnities. It was a 
matter of surprise to the common people, how the 
czar should be able to change the course of the 
•on. Someobstinate persons, persuaded that GKxl 
had created the wortd in September, continued 
thehr old style : but the alteration took place in all 
the public oflices, in the whole court of chancerv, 
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and m a little thne throoghont the whole 
Peter did not adopt the Gregorian caleadar,* be» 
cause it had been rejected by the EngUsh roalbe- 
maticians; but whidi must, nevettheless, be ooe 
day received in all countries. 

Ever since the 5th century, the time when let- 
ten first came into use ibnon^ them, they had 
been accustomed to write upon long rolls, made 
either of the bark of trees, or of paithme&t, and 
afterwards of paper ; and the ciar was obliged to 
pubUsh an edict, ordering every one, forthsfirtore, 
to write after our manner. 

The refonnatKNi now became general Their 
marriages were made formeriy after the sane 
manner as in Turiiey and Porsia, where the 
bridegroom does not see his bride till the contract 
is signed, and they can no longer go iiom their* 
words. This custom may do well enough among 
those people, where polygamy prevails, and vrbere 
the women are always shut up ; bat it is a very 
bad one in ooontriee where a man is oonfiaed 
to one wife, and where divorces are seldom al- 
lowed. 

The csEar was willing to accustom his people to 
the mannen and customs of the nations whkfa be 
had visited in his travels, and from whence be 
had taken the masters who were now instructing 
them. 

It appeared necessary that the Rusnans dioukl 
not be dressed in a different manner fiom tboee 
who were teachingthem the arts and sciences ; be- 
cause the aversion to strangers, which is but too 
natural to mankind, is not a little kept up by a 
diflkenoe of dress. The full dress, which at that 
thne partook of the fashions of the Poles, the Tai^ 
tars, andtheancieotHungpLrians, was, as we have 
elsewhere observed, very noble ; but the dress of 
the burghera and common people resembled those 
jackets plaited round the waste, which are still 
given to the poor children in some of the French 
hospitals.* In general, the robe wasformeriy the 
dress of all nations, as being a garment that re- 
quired the least trouble and art ; wd, for the same 
reason, the beard was sufiered to grow. The 
czar met with but little difficulty in introducing our 
mode of dress, and the custom of shaving ^unong 
his courtiers ; but the people were more obstinate, 
and he (bund himself obliged to lay a tax on long 
coats and beards. Patterns of close bodied coats 
were hung up in public places ; and whoever re- 
fused to pay the tax were obliged to sufl^ their 
robes and their beards to be curtailed: all this was 
done in a jocular manner, and this air of pleasant- 
ry prevented seditions. 

It has ever been the aim of legislator to render 
mankind naore sociable ; bat it is not sufficient Id 
effect this end, that they live together in towna^ 
there must be a mutual intercourse of cavility. 
This intercourse sweetens all the bitterness of life. 
The czar, therefore, introduced those assemblies 

* Somewhat tike those of our blue coat boys m 
England. 
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which the Italiaiis call rMbCH. To 
bliea be iofited all the ladies of hia court, with 
thekdaa((jkteia; and they were to appear dr o ee o d 
aftef thelaahioiiflor theaouthem natiooa of Eu- 
rope. He was even himielf at the pains of diaw- 
iag up raleafor all the little decorums to be ob- 
senred at these social entertainments. Thus, even 
to good breeding among his subjects, all was his 
own work, and that of time. 

To make his people relish these innovations the 
better, he abolished the word gehU^ iUme, always 
mtde use of by the Russians when they addressed 
thdr caar, or presented any petition to him ; and 
oideied, that, for the future, they should make use 
of the word rood, which sigoifies tubjeeU This 
alteration in no wise diminished the obedience due 
to the sovereign, and yet was the most ready 
means of conciliating their afiections. Every 
nooth produced some new change or institution. 
He carried his attention even to the ordering 
puDted posts to be set up in the road between 
Biosoow and Woronitz, to serve as milestones at 
the distance of eveiy verst ; that is to say, every 
seven hundred paces, and had a kind of caravan- 
seru^ or public inns, built at the end of eveiy 
twentieth verst 

While he was thus extending his cares to the 
common people to the merchants, and to the tra^ 
voQer, he thought proper to make an addition to 
Ue pomp and splendour of his own court; for 
though he hated pomp or show in his own per- 
•on, he thought it necessary in those about him ; 
he therefore instituted the order of St Andrew,'" 
in imitation of the several orders with which all 
the courts of Europe abound. GK)lowin, who suc- 
eeeded Lie Fort in the dignity of high admiral, was 
the first knight of this ^er. It was esteemed a 
iHgh reward to have the honour of being admitted 
t member. It was a kind of badge that entitled 
^ person who bore it to the respect of the peo- 
file. This mark of honour costs nothing to the 
sovereign, and flatters the self-love of a subject, 
vithout rendering him too powerful 

These many useful uwovations were received 
with applause by the wiser part of the nation ; 
aad the mnrmurings and complaints of those who 
adhered to the ancient customs were drowned in 
the acclamations of men of sound judgment 

While Peter was thus beginning a new creation 
io the interior part of his state, he concluded an 
advantageous truce with the Turks, which gave 
Urn the Uberty to extend his territories on another 
ode. Mustapha the Second, who had been de- 
feated by prince Eugene, at the battle of Zeuta, 
in 1697, stripped of the Morea by the Venetians, 
and unable to defend Asoph, was obliged to make 
peace with his victorious enemies, which 
Jan. 26, peace waa^ concluded atCarlowitz, be. 

1699. tween Pcibrwaradin and Salankamon 
places made famous by his defeats. Te-' 

*20di Sept 1698. It is to be obwnrad,that lal- 
wa jfl foDow the new ftyle in my dates. 



meswaer was made the boundary of the German 
possessions, and of the Ottoman dominions. Ka- 
minieck was restored to the Poles,* the Morea, and 
some towns in Dalmatia, which had been taken 
by the Venetians, remained in their hands for 
some time ; and Peter the First continued in pos- 
sesaaon of Casaph, and of a few forts built in its 
neighbourhood. 

It was not possible for the czar to extend his 
dominions on the side of Turkey, without drawing 
upon him the forces of that empire, before divided, 
but now united. His naval projects were too 
vast for the Palus Masotis, and the settlements on 
the Caspian Sea would not admit of a fleet of 
men of war: he Uierefore turned his views to- 
wards the Baltic Sea, but without relinquishing 
those in regard to the Tanais and Wolga. 



CHAPTER. XI. 

K^or toUh Sweden. The baitle of ^ama. 

A GRAND scene was now opened on the 
1700. frontiers of Sweden. Oneof the principal 

causes of all the revolutions which happen- 
ed from Itgria, as far as Dresden, and which laid 
waste so many countries for the spacb of eighteen 
years, was the abuse of the supreme power, by 
Charles XL kmg of Sweden, father of Charles 
XIL This is a fact which cannot be too often r^ 
peated, as it concerns every crowned head, and 
the subjects of every nation. Almost all Livonia 
with the whole of Eethonia, had been ceded by the 
Poles to Charles XL king of Sweden, who suc- 
ceeded Charles X. exactly at the time Of the treaty 
of Oliva. It was ceded in the customary manner, 
with a reservation of rights and privileges. Charles 
XI. showing little regard to Uiese privileges, 
John Reinhold Patkul, a gentleman of Lhronia, 
came to Stockholm in 1692, at the head of six de- 
puties Crom the province, and hiid their complaints 
at the foot of the throne, in respectful, but strong 
tenns.'^ Instead of an answer, the deputies were 
ordered to be imprisoned, and Patkul vras con- 
demned to lose his honour and his life. But he 
lost neither, for he made his escape to the country 
of Vaud, in Swisserland, where he remained 
some time ;*when he afterwards was informed, 
that Augustus, elector of Saxony, had promised, at 
his accession to the throne of Poland, to recover 
the provinces that had been vrrested from that 
kingdom; hehastened to Dresden, to represent to 
that prince, how easily he might make himself 
master of livonia, and revenge upon a king only 

* Norberg, chaplain and confessor to Charles XII. 
says, in his history, "That be had the insoleoce to com- 

Clain of oppressions, and that he was condemned to 
Me his honour and hie.'* This is speaking )3ie the high- 
priest of despotism. He should have observed, that no 
one candeprive a citixen of his honour for doing his 
duty. 
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aefOBtoen yean of ago, tke loBBtt tiMi Poind bftd 
auaf ined by hia anoeatora. 

At thu very time oiarPelar eotfirUined thoogM* 
ol aeiaiiigupoa lagna and Caielia. Theae pio- 
viiioea had formeily belonged to the Ruasaaa, but 
theSwedeahadmadethemaehreamaataraof them 
by ibroe of anna, in the time of the fidae Deme- 
tritiaea,and badretamed the poaaeaaion of them 
bytreatiea: another war and new treatiea might 
reatote them again to Ruaaia. Patfcul went fiom 
DraadentoMoBoow, and, by exciting up the two 
mo«!^*'****« to avenge hia pnvate caiiaei^ cemented 
adeaennion between them, and directed their 
prepnrationa for invading all the pUoea aitnated to 
the eaat and aooth of Finland. 

Juatatthia period thenewking of Denmaik, 
Frederick I Y. entefed into an alKance with the ^ 
czar and the king of Poland, agamat Chariea, 
the young king of Sweden, who aeemed in no 
condition to withatand their united Ibrcea. Pa»- 
kul had the aatjafaction of beaieging the Swedea 
in Riga, the capital of Livonia, and directing tho 
attack in quality of major general 

Hie eiar marched near twenty thouaand men 
into Ingria. It ia true, that, in thia numerooa 
army, bo had not more than twelve thouaand good 
aolchera, being tfaoae he had diaciplined himaielf ; 
namely, the two regimenta of guarda, lad aome 
few othera, &ie reat being a badly armed militia, 
with aome Coasacka and CircaaaianTartara; but 
he carried with him a train of an l)andred and 
forty-five piecea of cannon. He laid siege to 
Narva, aamall town in Ingria, that had a very oom- 
modioua harbour, anditwaa generally thou^t 
the place would prove an eaay conqueat 

Sept It ia known to all Europe, how Chariea 
Xn. when not quite eigtrteen yeara of age, made 
head againat all hia enemiea, and attacked them 
one after another ; he entered Denmark, put an 
end to the war in that kingdom in leaa than aiz 
weeks, aent auccours to £ga, obliged the enemy 
to raiaethe siege, and inarched againat the Rua- 
aiana encamped before Narva, throu^ themidat 
•f ice and anew, in the month of November. 

The csar, who looked upon Narva aa already in 
hia poaaeaaion, waagoneto Novogorod, and had 
taken with him his favourite, Bienzikofl^ then a 
lieutenant m the company of bombar- 
Nov. 18. dierv, of the Preobazinaki regiment, and 
aderMrards raised to the rank of field 
marshal and prince ; a roan whoae aingular foi^ 
tunes entitle him to bo spoken of more at large in 
another place. 

Peter left the command of the army, with his 
instructions for the aicc^, with the prince of Croy ; 
whose family came firora Flanders, and who had 
lately entered into the czar's service.* Prince 
Dolgoroukiaetedaaceromiasaryoftheanny. The 
jealousy between those two chiefe, and the absence 
of the czar, were partly the occasion of the unpa- 
ralleled defeat at Narva. 

* See the History of Charies XII. 
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Ghailea XIL havmg landed at Pman, m Imo- 
nia, with hia tioopa, in the month of Oirtober ad- 
vanced noithwaid to Revel, whera be d e fe at e d aa 
advanoed body el Rnasiana. He continiied hia 
march, and meeting witii another body, routed 
that lULOwiae. The nuiawaya retened to the 
camp before Narva« whioh they filled with conster- 
nation. The month of November waa now fiur 
advanoed; Narva, thoogh anakilfiilly besieged, 
vraa on the point of aonendering. The yoong 
king of Swedbn had not at that time above nine 
thouaand men with hiaa, and could bring only aix 
pieoea of caimon to oppoae to an hundred and for- 
ty-five^ with which the Rnaaian eDtrtnohmenCa 
were defended. All the relatione of that time^ 
and all hiatoriana without exception, ooncur in 
making the Ruaaian army thai before Narva 
amount to eighty thouaand men. The memoirs 
with which I have been ftuniahed say aixty thou- 
aand ; be that aa it may, it ia oertun that Chariea 
had not quite nine thouaand ; and that thia battle 
waa one of thoae which have proved, that the 
greateat victoriea have been fkequontly gained by 
inferior numbers, ever ainoe the ftuned one of 
AriieUea.* 

Chariea did not heaitate one monMnt to attack 
with hia email troop thia army, ao greatly aupe^ 
rior; and,takingadvantageofa violent wind, and 
a great atorm of anew, which blew di- 
re^ in the fecee of the Rnasiana, he Nov. 90. 
attacked thsirentrenchmenta under oo* 
ver of some pieces of cannon, which he had poetad 
advantageously for the purpose. Hie Ruiwiaiw 
had not time to form themaelvea in the mkfat of 
that cloud of snow, that beat fiill in tibeir faoea, and 
aatonialied by the diachaige of camion, ^t thvy 
could not aee, and never imagined how amaH a 
number they had to oppose. 

The duke de Croy attempted to give hia otdera, 
but prince I>olgorouki would not receive them. 
The Roaaan officera rose upon the G^erman offii- 
cera; the dvktht aecretary, with Colonel Lyon, 
and aeveral odiera, were murdered. E«very cuio 
abandoned hia poet ; and tumult, oonfluion, and 
a panic of terror, apead through the whole army. 
The Swediah troops had nothing more to do, b«it 
to cut in pieces those who were flying. Some 
threw themselves into the river Narva, w U e i i i 
great numbers were drowned ; odiers threw down 
their arms, and fell upon their knees before the 
conquering Swedes. 

The duke de Croy, general Afland, and tiie rest 
of the general ofiicers, dreading the Russiaiis more 
than the Swedes, wont in a body and sorrendered 
themselves prisoners to count Steinbok. The kmg 
of Sweden now made bimsetf master of all Uie 
artillery. Thirty-thousand of the vanquished eiKS 
my laid down their arms at his feet, and filed ofi* 

* A town on the river Lycus, in the province of As- 
syria, now ^Ued Curdestan, where Alexander tJbtt 
Great fei^bt hb third and decisive battle, with Daiiaa. 
king of Persia. 
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Mre4ieMled nd distimed befine luni. Piinoe 
DolgotoiAi, and «tt the Rmaan genenla, came 
mmi Biurandefed theniBelTes, u weU u the Ger- 
mtna, but did not know till after they bad Burrafr* 
darad, that they had been conquered by ei|^t tiion* 
sand men. Amongst the prisoners, was the son 
of a king of Qeorgia, whom Chaiiee sent to 
Stodiholm: his name was Mitteleeky CaaroviCSi or 
ciar*80on^an additional proof that the title of caar, 
for tsar bad not its ongMuJ from the Roman f lesara. 

Charles XII. did not lose more than one thon- 
saod two hundred men in this battle. The czar's 
jooraal, which has been sent me from Petersburg, 
nyt, that tnduding those who died at the siege of 
Narva, and in the battle^ and those who were 
diowned in their flight, the Russians lost no more 
tban six thousand men. Want of disdplitte, and 
a panic that seized the army, did aH the work of 
that kuA day. The number of those made pri- 
floneis of war, was four times greater than that of 
theeonquerora; andifwemay bdiereNorberg,'" 
eoont IHper, who was afterwards taken prisoner 
by the Rjiasians, reproached them, that the num- 
ber of their people made prisoner^ in the battle, 
eioeeded by eight times the number of the whole 
Swedish army. If this is troth, the Swedes must 
hive made upwards of seventy-two thousand 
piiKiners. Tfa^ shows how seldom writers are 
w«fl informed of particular circumstances. One 
thing, however, equally incontestible and extraor- 
diaary is, that the king of Sweden permitted one 
half of the Russian soldiers to retire back, after 
hiving disarmed them, and the other half to repass 
the liver, vrith their arms : by this unaccountable 
presumption, restoring to the czar troops that, 
being afterwards well disciplined, became in- 
viocibie.t 

Charies had all the advantages that oould re- 
mit from a complete victory. Immense maga- 
anas, transports loaded with provisions, posts eva- 
oaated or taken, and the whole country at the 
neicy of the Swedish army, were consequences 
of the fortune of this day. Narva was now re- 
lieved, the shattered remains of the Russian army 
did not show themselves ; the whole country as 
&r as Pleskou lay open ; &e czar seemed bereft 
of aU resource for carrying on the war; and the 
king of Sweden, victor in less than twelve months 
over the monaichs of Denmark, Poland, and 
Runia, was k)oked upon as the first prince in 
£aaN)pe, at an age when after princes hardly pro> 
iume to aspire at reputation. But the unshaken 
oonstancy that made a part of Peter's charact^, 
prevented bun from being discouraged in any of 
his projects. 

* Vol. I. p. 439, of the 4to. edition printed at the 
Haeue. 

t The chapbun Norbere, pretends, that, inunedi- 
ttely after tho battle of Narva, the Grand Seignior 
wrece a letter of oolMrratiilation to the king of Sweden, 
ia these terms. ** The soHan Baaha, by the grace of 
Clod, to eharies XII. ftc** Tho letter was dated 
fron the «ra of the creation of the world. 



A Russian bishop eompoeed a prayer to St 
Nicholas,'^ on account of this defeat, which was 
pttbhcly read in all the chtmtdtes throughout Rus- 
sia. This composition shows the spirit of the 
times, and the inexpressible ignomnce from which 
Peter dehvered his oountryw Amongst other ^lings, 
it says, that the AuiottS and terrible Swedes 
were sorcerers ; and complains that St Nicholas 
had entirely abandoned his RosBiaiis. The pre- 
lates of that country would blush to wr^e soeh 
stuff at present ; and, without any ofl&nce to the 
holy St Nicholas, the people soon perceived that 
Peter was the meet proper person to be apptied 
to, to retrieve their leases. 



cHAPTUi xn. 

Resowrces after the baUU tf^fkna. The MBotter 
entirely repaired, Peter gahu a viOorg Hum the 
same place. The person who was afterwards 
empress made prisoner at the stormiHg of a 
town. Peter's successes. His trimnpk at JMbt- 
coto.f 

The years 1701 and 170fi. 

Thk czar having, as has been already observed, 
quitted his army before Narva, in the end of No- 
vember, 1700, in order to go and concert matters 
with the king of Poland, received the news of the 
victory gained by the Swedes, as he was on his 
way. His constancy in all emergencies was 
equal to the intrepidity and valour of Charles. He 
deferred the confbrence with Augustus, and has- 
tened to repair the disordered state of his aflkirs. 
The scattered troops rendezvoused at Great No* 
vogorod, and from thence marched to Pleskow,on 
the lake Peipus. 

It was not ahttle matter to be able to stand 
upon the defensive, after so severe a check : ** I 
know ver>' well," said Peter, " that the SwcdCs 
vnll have the advantage of us for some time, but 
they will teach us at length to conquer them." 

1701. Having provided for the present emer- 
gency, and ordered recruits to be raised on every 
side, he sent to Moscow to cast new cannon, his 
own having been all taken before Narva. There 
being a scarcity of metal, he took all the bells of 
the churches, and of the rdi^ous houses in Moo* 
cow. This action did not savour much of super- 
stition, but at tho same time it was no mark of 
impiety. With those bells he made one hundred 
large cannon, one hutidred and forty-three fieM 
pieces, from three to six pounders, besides mortars, 
and bautbitaers, whicfa were all sent to Pleskow. 

^ See page 43. 

f This chapter and thefollowimi, are taken entirely 
from the journal of Peter the Cheat, sent me from 
Petersburg. 
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In other oountriee the ■overeigii orders, and others 
execute ; but here the czar was obUged to see 
<;very thing done himself. While he was hasten- 
ing these preparations, he entered mto a negocia- 
tion with the king oTDenmark, who engaged to 
famish him with three regiments of foot, and three 
of cavalry ; an engagement which that monarch 
conld not fulfil. 

As soon as this treaty was signed, he harried 
to the theatre of war. He had an intenriew with 
king Augustas, at Birzen, on the fnmtierB of 
Goariand and Lithuania. His object 
Feb. 27. was, to confirm that prince in his reso- 
lution of maintaining the war against 
Charles XIL and at the same time to engage the 
Polish Diet to enter mto the quarrel It is well 
known, that a king of Poland is no more than the 
head person in a republic. The czar had the ad- 
vantage of being always obeyed ; but the kings 
of PcSand, and England, at present the king of 
Sweden, are all obliged to treat with their sub- 
jocta.* Patkul and a few Poles in the interest of 
their monarch assisted at these conferences. Peter 
promised to aid them with subsidies, and an anny 
of twenty-five thousand men. Livonia was to be 
restored to Poland, in case the diet woold concur 
with their kin^ and assist in recovering this pro- 
vince : the diet barkened more to their fears, than 
to the czar*s proposals. The Poles were appre- 
hensive of having their liberties restrained by the 
Saxons and Russians, and were still more afraid 
of Charles XII. It was therefore agreed by the 
majority, not to serve their king, and not to 
fight 

The partisans of Augustusgrew enraged against 
the contrary faction, and a civil war was lighted 
up in the kingdom ; because their monarch had 
an intention to restore to it a considerable pro- 
vince. 

Feb. Peter then had only an impotent ally in 
king Augustas, and feeble succours in the 
Saxon troops ; and the terror which Charles 
XII. inspired on every side, reduced Peter to the 
necessity of depending entirely upon his own 
strength. 

March 1. Ailer travelling with the greatest ex- 
pedition from Moscow to Courland, to confer with 
Augustus: he posted back from Courland to 
Moscow, to forward the aocomplishroent of his 
promises. He actually despatched prince Rcpnin, 
with four thousand men, to Riga, on the banks of 
the Duna, where the Saxon troops were entrench- 
ed. 

July. The general consternation was now 
increased ; for Charles, passing the Duna in spite 

♦ Wemiut bosle«ve to remark in this place, that 
a king of England lias the power d*domg good in virtue 
of b» own authority, and may do evil if so disposed, by 
having a majority m a corrupt parliament ; whereas, a 
kin^ of Poland can neither do good nor evil, not hav- 
ing it in his power to dispoM even of a pair of co- 
lours. 
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of all the Saxons, who were advantageoualy pos(> 
ed on the- opposite side, gained a complete vic- 
tory over them ; and then, without waiting a wo- 
ment, he made himself master of Courland, ad- 
vanced mto Lithuania, and by his presence en- 
couraged the Polish faction that opposed Augus- 
tus. 

Peter, notwithstanding all this, still pursued his 
designs. General Patkul, who had been the bouI 
of the fonference at Biizen, and who had engaged 
in his service, procured him some German oflkers, 
disciplined his troops, and supplied the place of 
general Le Fort: the czar ordereil relays of 
horses to be provided for all the officers, and even 
for the German, Livonian, and Polish soldiers, 
who came to serve in his armies. He likewise 
inspected in person into every particular relating 
to Uieir arms, their clothing, and subsistence. 

On the confines of Livonia and Esthonia, and to 
the eastward of the province of Novogorod, lies 
the great lakePeipus, which receives the waters of 
the river Velika, from out of the middle of Livonia, 
and gives rise in its northern part to the river Nai- 
ova, that washes the walls of the town of Narva, 
near which the Swedes gained their famocis vip- 
tory. This lake is upwards of thirty leagues in 
length, and from twelve to fifteen in breadth. It 
was necessary to keepa fleet there, to prevent the 
Swedish ships from insulting the province of No- 
vogorod; to be ready to make a descent upon their 
coasts, and above all, to be a nursery for seamen. 
Peter employed the greatest part of the year 1701, 
in building on this lake^ a hundred half galleys* 
to carry about fifty men each ; and other armed 
barks were fitted out on the lake Ladoga. He 
directed all these operations in person, and seC 
his new sailors to work: those who bad been 
employed in 1697, at the Palus Meotis were 
then stationed near the Baltic He frequently 
quitted those occupations to go to Moscow, and 
the rest of the provinces, in order to enforce the 
observance of the late customs he had introduced, 
or to establish new ones. 

Those princes, who have employed the leisare 
moments of peace in raising public woiks, have 
acquired to themselves a name ; but that Peter, 
just after bis misfortune at Narva, should apply to 
the junction of the Baltic, Caspian and the Euro- 
pean seas, by canals, has ctowned him with moce 
real glory than the most signal victory. It was in the 
year 1702, than be began to dig that deep canal, 
intended to join the Tanais and the Wolga. Other 
communications were likewise Co be made, by 
means of lakes between the Tanais and the Du- 
na; whose waters empty themselves mto the BaU 
tic, in the neighbourhood of Riga. But this latter 
project seemed to be still at a great distance, 
as Peter was far from having Riga in his pooaoa 
sion. 

While Charles was laying all Poland waste, Pe- 
ter caused to be brought from that kingdom, and 
from Saxony, a number of shepheids, with their 
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fkicki, in order ta fatve wool fit hr making good 
ckAh; he likewise erected manafactoriesof Irnen 
and paper; gave orders for collecting a number 
of arti&xf8| s«oh as smitli^ braziers, annoorers, 
and founders, and the mines of Siberia were ran- 
sacked for ore. Thus was he continually Ubour- 
ing for the embellishm^t and defence of his do- 

Chailes poisaed the course of his yictories^ and 
left a sufficient body of troops, as he imagined, 
on the frontieri of the czar's dominions, to secure 
all the poMsiMionn of Sweden. He had aheady 
fcrmad a design to dethrone Augustus, and a^- 
vards to pursue the czar with his victorious army 
to the veiy gates of Moscow. 

There happened several slight engagements in 
the oooiM of this year, between the Russians and 
Swedes, in which the latter did not always prove 
tmpshat^ and even in those where they had the 
advantage, the Russians improved in the art of 
war. In short, in little more than twelve months 
after the battle of Narva, the czar's troops were so 
weD diflcipKned, that they defeated one df the best 
genenik belonging to the kiug of Sweden. 

Peter was then at Pleskow, from whence he 
detached numerous bodies of troops, on all aides, 
to attack the Swedes ; who were now defeated by 
a native of Russia, and not a foreigner. His ge- 
neral, Sheremeto, by a skilful manora- 
Jan. 11. vre, beat up the quartersof the Swedish 

1702. general Slippembac, in several places, 
near Derpt, on the frontiers of Dvonia; 
tod at last obtained a victory over that officer 
hiaselC And now, for the first time, the Russians 
took from the Swedes four of theu colours $ which 
was thongjit a connderable number. 

The lakes Pepipns and Ladoga were for some 
time ato-wards the theatres of sea-fights, between 
theRusnans and Swedes ; m which the latter had 
the same advantages as by land ; namely that of 
discipline and long practice; but the Russians 
had somo few successes with their half 
Bifay. galleys, at the lake Peipus, and the fiekU 
marshal Sheremeto took a Swedish frigate. 

My means of this lake, the czar kept Livonia 
aad£9tbonia in continual aUirms; his galleys fre- 
^Oflotly landed several regents in those pro- 
vinces ; who re-einbarked whenever they 
Joae. failed of success, or else pursued their ad- 
Jnly. vantage: the Swedes were twice beaten 
in the neighbourhood of Derpt, while they 
wore victorious every where else. 

In all these actions the Russians were always 
SDperior in number: for this reason, Charles Xu. 
'vbo was so sucoessful in every other place, gave 
Iwnself little concern about these trifling advanta- 
ges gained by the czar: but be should have eon- 
adend, that theae nomerous forces of his rival 
were every day growing more accustomed to the 
bsmeas of fi^iting, and might soon beoome fo^ 
nidable to himselfl 

Whilaboth paHiei w«ro thui eofftged, by sea 



and land, in Livoniai Ii^Eria, and FiSthonta, the 
czar .8 informed, that a Swedish fleet had set sail 
in order to destroy Archangel: upon which he 
immediately mardied, thither, and every one was 
astonished to hear of him on the coasts of the Fro- 
zen Sea, when he was thought to be at Moscow* 
He put the tovm into a posture of defence, prevent- 
ed the intended descent, drew the phm of a ci- 
tadel, called the New Dwina, laid the first stone, 
and then returned to Moscow, and from thence to 
the seat of war. 

Charles made some alliances in Poland; but the 
Russians, on their side, made a progress in Ingria 
and Livonia* Marshal Sheiemeto mardied to 
meet the Swediaharmy, under the command of 
Slippembac, gave that general battle near the little 
river Embac, and defeated him, taking sixteen 
colours and twenty pieces of cannon. Norberg 
(daces this action on the first of December, 1701 : 
but the journal of Peter the Great fixes it on the 
nineteenth of July, 1 703. 

6th August After this advantage, the Russian 
goneral marched onwards, laid the whole country 
under contributions, and takes the little town of 
Mariemburi^ on the confines of Ingria and Liv(^ 
nia. There are several towns of this name in the 
north of Europe ; but this, though it no longer 
exists. Lb more celebrated in history than oU the 
others, by the adventure of the empress Catharine. 

This lUtle town, having surrendered at discre- 
tion, the Swedes, who d^ended it, either through 
mistake or design, set fire to the magazine. The 
Russians, incensed at tins, destroyed the town» 
and carried away all the inhabitants. Among the 
prisoners was a young woman, a native of LJvo- 
nia, who had been brought up in the house of a 
Lutheran minister of that place, named Gluck, 
and who afterwards became the sovereign of those 
who had taken her captive, and who governed 
Russia by the name of the empress Catharine. 

There had been many instances before this, of 
private women being raised to the throne; nothing 
WMB more common in Russia, and in all Asiatic 
kingdoms, than for crowned heads to marry their 
own subjects ; but that a poor stranger, who had 
been taken prisoner in the storming of a town, 
should beoome the absolute sovereign of that very 
empire, whither she was led captive, is an instance 
which fortune and merit never produced before 
nor since in the annals of the world. 

The Russian arms proved equally successfiilin 
Ingria : for their half galleys on the lake Ladoga 
compelled the Swedish fleet to retire to Wibourg,* 
a town at the other extremity of this great lake, 
from whence they could see the siege of the fortress 
of Notebourg, which viras then carrying on by 
general Sheremeto. This was an undertaking of 
rouclkgreater importance than was imagined at 
that time, as it might open a oommunication with 

* This seems a mistake; oot author piDbaMy meant 
Id si^ Kerohohns because Wibourg is not oo the lake 
Ladoga, but on the gulf of Finland. 
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the Baltic Sea, tl^e constant aim of Peter the 
Great 

Notebourg was a strong fortified town, built on 
ma island in the lake Ladoga, which it entirely 
commands, and by that means, whoever is in pos- 
session of it, must be masters of that part of the 
river Neva, which falls into the sea not far from 
thence. The Russians bombarded the town night 
and day, fami the 18th of September to the 12th 
October; and at length gave a general assault 
by three breaches. The Swedish garrison was 
reduced to a hundred men only capable of defend- 
ing the place ; and, what is very astonishing, they 
did defend it, and obtain, even in the breach, an 
honourable capitulation : moreover, colonel Slip- 
pembac, who commanded there, would not sur- 
render the town, but on condition of being per- 
mitted to send for two Swedish officers, from the 
nearest post, to examine the breaches, in order to 
be witnesses for him to the king his 
Oct. 16. master, that eighty-three men, who were 
all then Icffl of the garrison capable of 
bearing arms, besides one hundred and fifty sick 
and wounded, did not surrender to a whole army, 
till it was impossible for them to fight longer, or 
to preserve the place. This circumstance alone 
shows what sort of an enemy the czar had to 
contend with, and the necessity there was of all 
his great efforts and military discipline. He dis- 
tributed gold medals among his ofiicers on this 
occasion, and gave rewards to all the private men, 
except a few, whom he punished for running away 
during the assault Their comrades spit in their 
faces, and afterwards shot them to death ; thus 
adding ignominy to punishment 

Notebourg was repaired, and its name changed 
to that of Shlusselburg, or the City of the Key; 
that place being the key of Ingria and Finland. 
The first governor was that MenzikofiT whom we 
have already mentioned, and who was become an 
excellent officer, and had merited this honour by 
his gallant behaviour during the siege. His ex- 
ample served as an encouragement to all who 
have merit without being distinguished by 
birth. 

After this campaign of 1702, the czar resolved 
that Sheremeto, and the officers who had signal- 
ized themselves, should make a triumph- 
Dec. 17. al entry into Moscow. All the prison- 
ers taken in this campaign marched in 
the train of the victors, who had the Swedish co- 
lours and standards carried before them, together 
with the flag of the Swedish frigate taken on the 
lake Peipus. Peter assisted in the prepamtions for 
this triumphal pomp, as he had shared in the great 
actions it celebrated. 

These shows naturally mspired emulation, 
otherwise they would have been no more than 
idle ostentation. Charles despised every thing of 
this kind, and, after the battle of Narva, held his 
enemies, their efibrts, and their triumphs, in equal 
contempt 
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CBAPTCR Xm. 

ReJormtUum at Moscow. — Further tueees$e$, — 
Founding of Petersburg. The czar takes A'or- 

1703. Thi short stay which the csar made at 
Moscow, in the beginning of the winter 1703, was 
employed in seeing all his new regulations put in- 
to execution, and in improving the civil as well as 
military government Even his very amuse- 
ments were calculated to inspire his subjects with 
a taste for the new mannor of living he had in- 
troduced amongst them. In this view, he invited 
all the boyards and principal ladies of Moscow, 
to the marriage of one of his sisters, at which 
every one was required to appear dressed after the 
ancient fashion, A dinner was served up jost in 
the same manner as those in the sixteenth centu- 
ry.^ By an old superstitious custom, no one was 
to light a fire on the wedding-day, even in the 
coldest season. This custom was rigorously ob- 
served upon this occasion. The Russians fot- 
merly never drank wine, but only mead and bran- 
dy ; no other Uquors were permitted on this day, 
and, when the guests made complaints, he p- 
pUed, in a joking manner, **This was a cnstmn 
with your ancestors, and old customs are always 
the best" This raillery contributed greatly to 
the reformation of those who preferred past times 
to the present, at least it put a stop to their mur- 
murings ; and there are several nations that 
stand in need of the like example. 

A still more useful establishment than any of 
the rest, was that of a printing press, for Russian 
and Latin types ; the implements of which were 
all brought from Holland. They began by print- 
mg transUtions in the Russian language of seve- 
ral books of morality and pdite literature. Fei^gu- 
son founded schools for geometry, astronomy, and 
navigation. 

Another foundation, no less necessary, was that 
of a large hospital ; not one of those houses which 
encouraged idleness, and perpetuate the misery 
of the people, but such as the czar had seen at 
Amsterdam, where old persons and children are 
employed at work, and where every one within 
the walls were made useful in some way or other. 

He established several manufactories ; and, as 
soon as he had put in motion all those arts to 
which he gave birth in Moscow, he hastened to 
Woronitz, to give directions for building two 
ships, of eighty guns, each with long cradles, or 
caserns, fitted to the ribs of the vessel, to buoy 
her up, and carry her safely over the shoals and 
banks of sand that Uy about Asoph ; an ingeni- 
ous contrivance, similar to that used by the Dutch 
m Holland, to get their large ships over the Paro- 
pus. 

Having made all the necessary preparations 

« Taken firom the joomal of Peier the OrMt 
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mff'^aat the TutIlb, he turned his attention, in tiie 
next place^ tgainst the Swedes. He went to vi- 
sit the ships that were building at 
March 30, Olonitz, a town between the lakes La- 
1703. doga and Onega, where he had estsr 
blished a foundry for making all kinds 
of arms ; and, when every thing bore a military 
aspect, at Moscow flourished all the arts of peace. 
A spring of mineral waters, which has been late- 
ly discovered near Olonitz, has added to the repu- 
tation of that place. From thence he proceeded 
to Shlusselburg, which he fortified. 

We have already observed, that Peter was de- 
termined to pass regularly through all the military 
degrees : he had served as lieutenant of bombar- 
diers, under prince Menzikofl^ before that favour. 
ite was made governor of Shlusselburg, and he 
now took the rank of captain, and served under 
marshal Sheremeto. 

There was an important fortress near the lake 
Ladoga, and not far from the river Neva, named 
Nyantz, or Nya.'* It was necessary to make him- 
self master of this place, m order to secure his 
conquests and favour his other designs. He there- 
fore undertook to transport a number of small 
barks, filled with soldiers, and to drive ofi* the 
Swedish vessels that were bringing supplies, 
while Sheremeto had the care of the 
May 2S. trenches. The citadel surrendered, and 
two Swedish vessels arrived, !oo late to 
assist the besieged, being both attacked and 
taken by the czar. His journal says, that, as a 
reward for his service, ** The captain of bombar- 
diers was created knight of the order of St. An- 
drew by adnund Golowin, the first knight of that 
order.*^ 

After the taking of the fort of Nya, he re- 
solved upon building the city of Petersburg, at 
the mouth of the Neva, upon the gulf of Fin- 
land. 

The a&irs of king Augustus were in a despe- 
rate way ; the excessive victories of the Swedes 
in Poland had emboldened his enemies in the op- 
position ; and even his friends had obliged hun to 
dismiss a body of twenty thousand Russians, that 
the czar had sent him to reinforce his army. They 
thought, by this sacrifice, to deprive the malcon- 
tents of all pretext for joining the king of Sweden : 
but enemies are disarmed by force, a show of 
weak n ess serving only to make them more inso- 
lent. These twenty thousand men, that had been 
disciplined by Pfttkul, proved of infinite service in 
Livonia and Ingria, while Augustus was losing 
his dominions. This reinforcement, and, above 
.all, the possession of Nya, enabled the czar to 
found his new capital 

It was in this barren and marshy spot of ground, 
which has communication with the main land on- 
ly hy one way, that Peter laid the foundation of 
Petersburg, in the sixtieth degree of latitude, and 

* Some writers call it Nyenschants. 



the forty-fourth and ahalf of longitude. The ruins 
of some of the bastions of Nya were madeuse of for 
the first stones of the foundation.^ They began 
by building a small fort upon one of the islands, 
which is now in the centre of the city. The Swedes 
beheld, without apprehension, a settlement in the 
midst of a morass, and inaccessible to vessels of 
burden ; but, in a very short time^ they saw tlie 
fortifications advanced, a town raised, and the lit- 
tle ishind of Cronstadt, situated over against it, 
changed, in 1704, into an impregnable fortress, 
under the cannon of which even the largest fleets 
may ride in safety. 

These works, which seemed to require a time 
of profound peace, were carried on in the very 
bosom of war ; workmen of eveiy sort were call- 
ed together, from Moscow, Astracan, Casan and 
the Ukraine, to assist in building the new city. 
Neither the difficulties of the ground, that was to 
be rendered firm and raised, the distance of the 
necessary materialSjthe unforeseen obstacles, which 
are for ever starting up in all great undertakings ; 
nor, lastly, the epidemical disorder, which carried 
ofi*a prodigious number of the workmen, cotdd 
discourage the royal founder ; and, in the space of 
five months, a new dty rose from the ground. It 
is true, indeed, it was Uttle better than a cluster of 
huts, Ynth only two brick houses, surrounded by 
ramparts ; but this was all that was then neces- 
sary. Time and perseverance acoomphshed the 
rest In less than five months after the 
founding of Petersburg, a Dutch ship Nov. 
came to trade there, the captain of which 
was handsomely rewarded, and the Dutch soon 
found the way to Petersburg. 

While Peter was directing the establishment of 
this cofony, he took care to provide every day for 
its safety, by making hunself master of the neigh- 
bouring posts. A Swedish colonel, named Cron- 
iort, had taken post on the river Sestra, and thence 
threatened the rising city. Peter, vrithout delay, 
marched against him with his two regi- 
ments of guards, defeated him, and oblig- July 8. 
ed him to repass (he river. Having thus 
put his town in safety, he repaired to Olonitz, to 
give directions for building a number of 
small vessels, and afterwards returned to Sept. 
Petersburg, on board a firigate that bad 
been built by his direction, takmg with him six 
transport vessels, for present use, till the others 
could be got ready. Even at this junc- 
ture he did not forget his ally, the king of Nov. 
Poland, but sent him a reinforcement of 
twelve thousand foot, and a subsidy in money of 
three hundred thousand rubles, which make about 
one million five hundred thousand French livres.! 
It has been remarked, that his annual revenue did 
not exceed then five miltion rubles ; a sum, which 

* Petersburg was founded en Whitsunday, the 
27th May, 170S. 
t About sixty thousand pounds sterling. 
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the expense of hit fleet!, of bieanniei^aiidofhie 
new establiahmeots, seemed more than sufficient 
to exhaust He had, at almost one and the same 
time, fortified Novorogod, Pleiskow, Kiow, Smo- 
lensko, Asoph, Archangel, and founded a capital. 
Notwithstanding all which, he had still a suffi- 
ciency left to assist his ally with men and money. 
Cornelius le Broine, a Dutchman, who was on his 
travels, and at that time in Russia, and with 
whom he frequently conversed very finely, as in- 
deed he did with all strangers, says, that the czar 
himself assured him, that he had still three hun- 
dred thousand rubles remaining in his cofiers, after 
all the expenses of the war were defrayed. 

In Older to pat his infant city of Petersburg out 
of danger of insult, be went in person to sound the 
depth of water thereabouts, fixed upon a place for 
building the fort of Cronstadt; anc^ after making 
the model of H in wood with his own hands, he 
employed pnnoe Menzikoflfto put it in execution. 
From thence he went to pass the winter at BAos- 
cow, in order to establish, by degrees, 
Not. 5. the several alterations he had m^e in 
the laws, manners, and customs of Rus- 
sia. He regulated the finances, and put them 
upon a new footing. He expedited the works 
that were carrying on in the Woronitz, at Asoph, 
and in a harbour which he had caused to be 
made on the Palus Maeotis, under the fort of Ta- 
ganrock. 

Jan. 1704 The Ottoman Porte, alarmed at 
these preparations, sent an embassy to the czar, 
complainiBg thereof: to which he returned for 
answer, that he was master in his own «l<>nf<if^wnff, 
as well as the grand seignior was in Tuikey, and 
that it was no infringement of the peace to render 
the Russian power reiyectable on the Euxine 
Sea. 

March 30. Upon his return to Petersburg, 
finding his new citadel of Cronstadt, which had 
been founded in the bosom of the sea, completely 
finished, he fiimished it with the necessary artil- 
lery. But, in order to settle himself firmly in In- 
gria, and entirely to repair the disgrace he had su£> 
fined before Narva, he esteemed itneoessaiy to 
take that city. While he was making prepara- 
tions for the siege, a small fleet iqipeared on the 
lake ofPeipus, to oppose his designs. TheR.us- 
siaa half galleys went out to meet them, gave 
them battle, and took the whole squadron, which 
had on board ninety-eight pieces of cannon. After 
this victory, the czar lays siege to Narva both by 
sea and land, and, which was most ex- 
ApnL traordinary, he lays siege to the city of 
Deipt in Esthonia at the same time. 

Who would have imagined, that thoe was an 
mitveisity in Derpt? Ghutavus Addphus hadfound- 
ed one there, but it did not render that city mora 
&mous, Derpt being only known by these two 
sieges. Peter was incessantly going fiora the one 
to the other, forwarding the attacks, and directing 
all the opemtions. The Swedish general Slip- 
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penbao was in the neighbourhood of Derpt with a 
body of two thousand five hundred men. 

The besiegers expected every instant when he 
would throw succours into the place ; but Peter, 
on this occasion, had recourse to a stiatagan wor- 
thy of more frequent imitation ; he ordered two 
regiments of foot, and one of horse, to be dodied 
in the same uniform, and to carry the same stand- 
ards and* colours as the Swedes; these tAmm 
Swedes attack the trenches, and the Russians 
pretend to be put to flight; the ganison, 
deceived by appearances, make a sally ; Jane 27. 
upon whidi the mock combatants join 
their forces and fidl upon the Swedes, one half of 
whom were left dead upon the place, and the rest 
made shift to get back to the town. Slippembae 
arrives soon after vrith suoooursto relieve 
it, but is totally defeated. At length JuIySS 
Derpt was obliged to capitulate, just as 
the czar was preparing every thing for a general 
assault 

At the same time Peter met with a consider- 
able check, on the ade of his new city of Peters- 
burg ; but this did not prevent him either from 
going on with the works of that place, or from 
vigorously prosecuting the siege of Narva. It 
has already been observed, that he sent a rein- 
forcement of troops and money to king Augustus, 
when his enemies were driving him from his throne, 
but both these aids proved useless. The Rus- 
sians having joined the Lithuanians in 
the interest of Augustus, were totally July 31. 
defeated mCoorland by the Swedish 
general Lewenhaupt ; and had the victors direct- 
ed their efibrts towards Livonia, Esthonia, and In- 
gria, they might have destroyed the czar's new 
works, and bafiled all the finite of his great under- 
takings. Peter was every day sapping the breast- 
work of Sweden, while Charles seemed to neglect 
all resistance, for the pursuit of a leas advantago- 
ous, though a more brilliant fame. 

On flie 13th of July, 1704, only a smgle Swedish 
colonel, at the head of his detachment, obliged 
the Polish nobility to nominate a new king, on 
the field <^ election, called Kolo, near the city of 
Warsaw. The cardinal-primate of the kingdom, 
and several bishops, submitted to a Lutheran 
prince, notwithstanding the menaces and excom- 
munications of the supreme pontiff: in bhottf every 
thing gave way to force. All the worid knows in 
what manner Stanislaus Leczinsky was elected 
king, and how Charles XII. obliged the greatest 
part of Poland to acknowledge him. 

Peter, however, would not abandon the dethron- 
ed kmg, but redoubled his assistance, in propor- 
tion to the necessities of his ally ; and, while his 
enemy was making kings, he beat the Swedish 
generab one after another in Esthonia and Ingria ; 
fhmi tbenoe he passed to the siege of Narva, and 
gave several vigorous assaults to the town. There 
were three bastions, famous at least for their 
names, called Victory, Honour, and Glwy. The 
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cur caniedtiMm all three sword in hand. The 
beoeg^ fiwoed their way into the town, where 
thej pillaged and ezeedaed all thoee croeltieB 
which were but too cnatomary at that time, be- 
tween the Swedes and Rnsaans. 

AuguatSO. Petei^ on this oeoaaion, gave an 
example that ought to have gained him the afliM- 
tions of all his new subjects ; lie ran every where 
in person, to put a stop to the pillage a&d slaugh* 
ter, rescues several women out of the dutches of 
the brutal soldiery, and, after having, with his 
own hand, killed two of thoee mflians who had 
refused to obey his orden, he enters the town- 
house, whither the citizens had ran in crowds for 
shelter, and laying his sword, yet reeking with 
bkMd, upon the table—*' This swoKd,** said he, 
** is not stained with the blood of your feUow-citi- 
zens, but with that of my own sokiiers, which I 
have spilt to save your lives.** 



CUAPTIR XIV. 

PeUr Uu Chreat keeps postessUm qfaU Ingria^whiU 
Charles XII, is triumphant hn other places,— 
Rise of Memikoff,— Petersburg secwed.—The 
czar executes his designs notwithstanding the vie-- 
lories oj the king of Sweden,* 

1704 PiTBR being now master of all Ingria, 
conferred the government of that province upon 
MenzikoflT; and at the same time gave him the 
title of prince, and the rank of major-generaL 
Pride and prejudice mi^it, in other countries, 
find means to garosay, that a pastry-cook's boy 
should be raised to be a general and governor, and 
to pnncely dignity ; but Peter had already accus- 
tomed his subjects to see, without surprise, every 
thing given to merit, and noHung to mere nobility. 
Menziko£( by a lucky accident, had, while a 
boy, been taken from his original obscurity, and 
placed in the czar's family,! where he learnt se- 

* AH the foregoing chaptets, and likewise those 
which foOow, are taken fipom the joumab of Peter the 
Cheat, and the papers sent me from Petcnborg, care- 
faSh coin|>ared wim other memoirs. 

f Menzikofi^s parents were vassals of the monastery 
of Cosmopoly ; at the age of diirteen he wmt to Mos- 
cow, and was taken into the service of a pastry-cook. 
Uk employment was singing ballads, and crying puffii 
and cakes about the streets. One day as he was fol- 
IcMnng this occupation, the czar happening to hear him| 
and to be diverted with one of his songs, sent for him. 
and afsked him if he would sell his pies and his basket? 
The boy answered, that his business was to sell his 
but be roust ask his roaster's leave to sell his 



et ; vet, as every tlung belonged to his prince, his 

ssty had only to lay his commands upon hmi. The 

was so pleased with this answer, ttiat he inuDed»> 



pies, 
bask< 
majesty 

czar wa -, ^ . 

ately ordered htm to court, where be save him at first ar 
mean emplojrment; but being eveiy day more pleased 
with his wit, he thought lit to place him about his ner- 
Noo, and to make him froom of his bed-chamber, from 
whence be gradually raised him to the highest prefer- 
tamtM, Ho was tall and well shaped. At his first 
eoraing into the czar's service, he enlisted in Le Fort's 
oonpany , and aocpiired, uader that general's iastructiua. 



veral languages, and aoquived a knowledge cf 
pabBe f&an, bothintfaeoabinetand fiekl; and 
having foimd means to ingratiate himself wkh his 
master, be afterwards knew how to render him- 
self neoessary. He greatly forwarded the works 
at Petersburg, of which he had the direction ; 
several biick and stone houses were already built, 
with an arsenal and magtanes; the fortifications 
were completed, but the palaces were not bnilt 
till some time afiterwards. 

Peter was scarcely settled in Narva,, when he 
oflered fresh suoooors to the dethroned king of 
Poland ; he promised him a body of troops over 
and above the twelve thousand men he had al- 
ready sent him, and actually despatched 
general Repnin, &om the frontiers of Aug. 19. 
Lithusnia, with six thousand horse, and 
the same number of foot All this while he dkl 
not lose sight of his colony of Petersburg ; the 
buildings went on very fast; his navy increased 
daily; several ships and frigates were on the 
stodLS at Olmutz ; these he took care to 
see finished, and brought them himself Oct 11. 
into the harbour of Petersburg. 

Each time he returned to Moscow was distin- 
guished bytrramphal entries. In this 
manner d^ he revisit it this yeai^ Dec. 30. 
from whence he made only one excur- 
sion, to be present at the launching of his first 
ship of eighty guns upon the Woronitz, of which 
ship he himself had drawn the dimensions the pre- 
ceding year. 

May, 1705. As soon as the campaign could 
be opened in Poland, he hastened to the aimy, 
whidi he had sent to the assistance of Aogustus» 
on the frontiers of that kingdom : but, while he 
was thus supporting his ally, a Swedish fleet put 
to sea to destroy Petersburg, and the fortress of 
Cronstadt, as yet hardly finished. This fleet con- 
sisted of twenty-two ships of war, from fifty-four 
to sixty-four guns each, besides six frigates, l^o 
bomb-ketches, and two fireships. The troops that 
were sent on this expedition, made a descent on the 
little Island of Kotin ; but a Russian ccdonel, 
named Tolbogwin, who commanded a regiment 
there, ordered his soldiers to lie down flat on their 
bellies, while the Swedes were coming 
on shore, and then suddenly rising up, June 27. 
they threw in so brisk and well directed a 
fire, that the Swedes were put into oonfiision, and 
forced to retreat with the utmost predpitation to 
their ships, leaving behind them all their dead, and 
upwards of three hondred prisoners. 

However, their fleet still continued hovering 
about the coast, and threatenedPetersburg. They 
made anoliier descent, and were repolsed as be- 
fore : a body of land-foioes were akK> advancing 
fromWibum,* under the command of the Swedish 

suck a degree of knowledge and skill, as enabled him to 
command armies, and to become one of the bravest and 
most successful generals in Russia. 
* M. do VoUaire calls this city Wiboiirg,Hi this 
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general Meidel, and took their route by Shltiaael- 
burg; this was the most considerable Attempt that 
Charles had yet made upon those territories, which 

Peter had dtber cooqnered or new 
JaneS5^ formed. The Swedes were every where 

repolsed, and Petersborg remained in 
security. 

Peter, on the other band, advanced towards 
Coorland, with a design to penetrate as far as 
Riga. EUs plan was to mace himself master of 
Livonia, while Charles XII. was busied in reduc- 
ing the Poles entiiely under the obedience of the 
new king he had given them. The czar was still 
at Witeaw in Lithuania, and his general Shere- 
lieto was approaching towards Mittau, the capital 
f Couriand : but there he was met by general 
i^wenhaupt,ahready famous by several victories, 
and a pitched battle was fougjht between the two 
armies at a place called Qemavershoff, or Gemar* 

vers. 

In all those actions where experience and disci- 
pline decides the day, the Swedes,tbough inferior m 
number, had the advantage. TheRus- 
JuneSS. sians were totally defeated, and lost all 
their artillery. Peter, notwithstandmg 
the loss of three battles, viz. at Gemavers, at 
Jacobstadt, and at Narva, always retrieved his 
Icsnes, and even converted them to his advantage. 

After the battle of Gremavers, he marched his 
army into Courland ; came before Mittau, made 
himself master of the town, and afterwards laid 
siege to the citadel, which he took by capitulation. 

Sept 14, 1705. The Russian troops at that 
time had the character of distmguishing their suc- 
cesses by rapine and pillage; a custom of too 
great antiqui^ in all nations. But Peter, at the 
taking of Narva, had made such alterations in this 
custom, that the Russian soldiers appointed to 
guard the vaults where the grand dukes of Cour- 
land were buried, in the castle of Mittau, perceiv- 
iufthat the bodies had been taken out of their 
tombs, and stripped of their ornaments, refused to 
take possession of their post, till a Swedish colo- 
nel had been first sent for to mspect the condi- 
tion of the pUce : who gave them a certificate that 
this outrage had been committed by the Swedes 
themsdves. 

A rumour whioh was spread throughout the 
whole empire, that the czar had been totally defeat- 
ed at the battle of Gemavers, proved of greater 
prejudice to his affidrs than even the loss of that 
battle. The remainder of the ancient Strelitzes 
in garrison at Astracan, emboldened by this false 
report, mutinied, and murdered the governor of 
the town. Peter was obliged to send marshal 
Sheremeto with a body of forces to quell the insure 
rection, and punish the mutineers. 



and some other places in his hiBtory. The French are 
not always very attentive to the right names of places, 
bat here it is of some consequence. Wibour^ is the 
capital of Jutland in Denmark. Wiboi n, the aty here 
meant, is the capital of Oarelia in Rnosian Finland. 
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Every thing seemed now to conspire agnnsC 
the czar ; the success and valour of Charles XIL ; 
the misfortunes of Augustus ; the forced neutnd* 
ity of Denmark ; the insurrection of the ancient 
StreUtzes ; the murmurs of a people, sensible ot 
the restraint, but not of the utility of the late re- 
form ; the discontent of the grandees, who found 
themselves subjected to military discipline ; and, 
lastly, the exhausted state of the finances, were 
sufficient to have discouraged any prince ezoept 
Peter : but he did not despond, even for an in- 
stant He soon quelled the revolt, and having 
provided for the safely of Ingria, and secured the 
possession of the citadel of Mittau, in spite of the 
victorious Lewenhaupt, who had not troope 
enough to oppose him ; he fotmd himself at liber- 
ty to inarch an army through Samojitia and Li- 
thuania. 

He now shared with Charles XIL the ^oiy of 
giving laws to Poland. He advanced as fkr as 
Tikoczm ; where he had an interview for the se- 
cond time with king Augustus ; when he endea- 
voured to comfort him under his misfortunes, pro- 
mising to revenge his cause, and, at the same 
time, made him a present of some colours, which 
Menzikoff had taken from the troops of his rivaL 
The two monarchs afterwards went together to 
Grodno, the capital of Lithuania, where they staid 
till the 15th of December. At their parting, Pe- 
ter presented him both men and money, and then, 
according to his usual custom, went to 
pass some part of the winter at Mos- 30 Dec 
cow, to encourage the arts and sciences 
there, and to enforce his new laws there, after hav- 
inginade a very difficult and laborious campaign. 



CHAPTBR XV. 

While Peter is etrengthening his ccnquests, and 
imjn'omng the police of his dondnimSf his enewnf 
Charles XIL goins several battles : gives laws to 
Poland and Saxony^ and to Jjugustus^ notwUh- 
standing a victory gained by the Russians, — Jh^' 
gustus resigns the crownj and delivers up Pathd, 
the ctar^s ambassador,--Murder of Patkul, who 
is sentenced to be broke upon the wheel 

1706. Peter was hardly returned to Moscow, 
when he heard that Charles XII., after being eve- 
ry where victorious, was advancing towards Grod- 
no, to attack the Russian troops. King Augustus 
had been obliged to fly from Grodno, and retire 
with precipitation towards Saxony, with four regi- 
ments of Russian dragpons ; a step which both 
weakened and discouraged the army of his pro- 
tector. Peter found all the advances to Groidno 
occupied by the Swedes, and his troops dispersed. 

While he was with the greatest difficulty as- 
sembling his troops in Lithuania, the famous 
Schulembourg, who was the last support Augus- 
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tns had left, and who afterwards gained ao much 
glory by the defence of Corfon against the Turks, 
was advancing on the side of GJreat Poland, with 
about twelve thousand Saxons, and aiz thousand 
Russians, taken from the body troops with which 
the czar had entrusted that unfortunate piinoe. 
Scbulembourg expected, with just reason, that he 
abould be able to prop the sinking fortunes of Au- 
gastus ; he perceived that Charles XII. was em- 
ployed in Lithuania, and that there was only a 
body of ten thousand Swedes under general 
Renschild to interrupt his march ; he therefore 
advanced with confidence as far as the frontiers 
of Silesia ; which is the passage out of Saxony 
ioto Upper Poland. When he came near the vil- 
lage of Franstadt, on the frontiers of that king- 
dom, he met marshal Renschild, who was advano* 
ing to give him battle. 

Whatever care I take to avoid repeating 
what has been already mentioned in the history 
of Charles XII. I am obliged in this place to take 
notice once more, that there was in the Saxon army 
1 French regiment, that had been taken prisoners 
at the famous battle of Hocsted (or Blenheim) and 
obliged to serve in the Saxon troops. My memoirs 
fay, that this regiment had the charge of tlie ar- 
tillery, and add, that the French, struck with the 
(ame and reputation of Charles XII. and discon- 
tented with the Saxon service^ laid down 
Feb. their arms as soon as they came in sight of 
the enemy, and desired to be taken into the 
Swedish army, in which they continued to the end 
of the war. This defection was as the begmning 
or signal of a total overthrow to the Russian army, 
of which no more than three battalions were saved, 
ami almost every man of these was wounded ; 
and as no quarter was granted the remainder were 
<»t in pieces. 

Norbeig, the chaplain, pretends, that the Swedish 
word at this battle was, ** In the name of God," 
and that of the Russians, "Kill all;" but it was 
the Swedes who killed all in GKxi's name. The 
czar himself declares, in one of his manifestoes,* 
tluit a number of Russians, Cossacks, aud Cal- 
mocks, that had been made prisoners, were mur- 
dered m cool blood three days after that battle. 
The irregular troops on both sides had accustomed 
their generab to these cruelties, than which greater 
were never coounitted in the most barbarous times. 
1 had the honour to hear king Stanislaus himself 
My, that in one of those engagements which were 
<o frequent in Poland, a Russian officer, who had 
^onneriy been one of his friends, came to puthim- 
Klf under his protection, after the defeat of the 
corps he conomandeA and that the Swedish gene- 
»l Steinbok shot him dead with a pistol while he 
beldhimin his arms. 

This was the fourth battle the Russians had 
lost ag^st the Swedes, without reckonrog the 
other victories of Charles XII. in Poland. The 

* The czar's »anifesu> in the Ukraine, 1709. 



czar's troops thi^ were in Grodno ran the risk of 
sufiering.a still greater disgrace, by being sur- 
rounded on all sides; but he fortunately found 
means to get them together, and even to strengthen 
them with new reinforcements. But hecessitated 
at once to provide for the safety of this army, and 
the security of his conquests in Ingria, he ordered 
prince Menzikoff to march with the army under 
his command eastward, and from thence south- 
ward as for as Kiow. 

While his men were upon their march, he re- 
pairs to Shlusselburg, from thence to 
Narva, and to his colony of Petersburg August, 
and puts those places in a posture of 
defence. From the Baltic he flies to the banks of 
the Boristhenes, to enter into Poland by the way> 
of Kiow, making it still his chief care to render 
those victories of Charles, which he had not been 
able to prevent, of as little advantage to the victor 
as possible. At this very time be meditated a 
new conquest; namely, tbatof Wibourg, the capi- 
tal of Carelia, situated on the gulf of FinlaiuL 
He went in season to lay siege to this place, 
but for this time it withstood the power of Oct 
his arms ; succours arrived in season, and 
he y^a obliged to raise the siege. His rival* 
Charies XII. did not in foct make any conquesls, 
though he gained so many battles: hewasatthat 
time in pursuit of king Augustus in Saxony, being 
always more intent upon humbling that prince, 
and crushing him beneath the weight of bis supe- 
rior power and reputation, than upon recovering 
Ingria, that had been wrested from him by a van- 
quiabed eneipy. 

He spread terror through all Upper Poland, 
Silesia, and Saxony. King Augustus's whole fomi- 
ly, his mother, his wife, his son, and the principal 
nobility of the country, were retired into the hoirt 
of the empire. Augustus now sued for peace^ 
choosing rather to trust himself to the mercy of his 
conqueror, than in the arms of his protector. He 
entered into a treaty which deprived him of the 
crown of Poland, and covered him at the same 
time with ignominy. This was a private trea^ 
ty, and was to be concealed from tlie czar's gene- 
rals, with whom he had taken refuge in Poland, 
while Charies XII. was giving laws in Xjeipsic^ 
and acting as absolute master throughout his elec- 
torata 

His plenipotentiaries had already signed the fa^ 
tal treaty, by which he not only divested himself ol 
the crown of Poland, but promised never more to 
assume the title of king ; at the same 
tinoe he recognized Stanislaus, renounced Septl4» 
his alUance with the czar his benefoc- 
tor ; and, to complete his hnmiUatico, engaged to 
deliver up to Charles XII. John Reinold Patkul, 
the czar's ambassador and general in the Russian 
service, who was then actually fighting bos cause. 
He had some time before ordered Patkul to be ar- 
rested upon false suspidoDS, contrary to the law 
ofnatiODS; and now indirect yiolationoftbaso 
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laws, be delivered him up to the enemy. It had 
been better for him to have died sirord-in-hand, 
than to hare condnded such a treaty : a treaty, 
which not only robbed him of hia crown and of 
his reputation, but likewiae endangered W libei^ 
ty, because he was at that time m the power of 
pnnce Menzikoff in Posnania, and the few Sax- 
ons that be had with him were paid by the Rns- 



Prince Menzikoff was opposed in that district 
by a Swedish army, reinforced with a strong party 
of Poles, in the interest of the new king Stanislaus, 
under the command of general Madeiield ; and 
not knowing that Augustus had engaged in a 
treaty with the enemies of Russia, had proposed 
to attack them, and Augustus did not dare to re- 
vise. The battle was fought near KaUsh, in the 
palatinate bdnngyng to Stanislaus; this 
OcL la was the first pitdiad battle the Russians 
had gained agunst the Swedes. Piinoe 
Mpnzikoff had all the glory of the action, four 
thousand ofthe enemy were left dead on the field, 
and two thousand &¥e hundred and ninety-eight 
were made prisoners. 

It is difficult to comprehend how Augustus could 
be prevailed on, after this battle, to ratify a treaty 
which deprired him of all the' fruits of his victory. 
But Chule# was stiH triumphant in Saxony, 
where his very name spread terror. The success 
of the Russians appeared so inconsiderable, and 
the Pbhsh party against Augustus was so strong, 
and, in fine, that monarch was so ill-advised, that 
he signed that fotal convention. Neitherdid he 
stop here : he wrote to his envoy Finkstein a let- 
ter, that was, if possible^ more shamefiil than the 
treaty itself; for therein he asked pardon for hav- 
ing obtained a victory, ** protesting, that the bat- 
tle had been fought agahwt his wiU ; that the 
Russians and the Poles, his adherents, had oblig- 
ed bhn to it; that he had, with a view of prevent- 
ing it, actually made some movements to abandon 
Menzikoff; that Maderfeh) might have beaten 
him, had he made the most of that opportunity ; 
that he was ready to restore all the Swe^sh pri- 
soners, or to break vrith theRussians ; and that, 
in fine, he would give the king of Sweden all 
possible satisfaction,*' for having dared to beat his 
troops. 

This whole affidr, unparalleled and inconceiv- 
able as it is, is, nevertheless, strictly true. When 
we reflect, UuU, with all this weakness, Augustus 
was one ofthe bravest princes in Europe, we may 
plainly perceive, that the loss or presuvation, the 
rise or decline of empires, are entirely owing to 
fortitude of mind. 

Two other circumstances concurred tocompleto 
the disgrace ofthe king of Poland, elector of Slur- 
ony, and heig^n tho abuse vrhioh Charies XIL 
made of his good fortune ; the first was his oblig- 
ing Augustus to write a letter of oongratulatinn to 
the new kmg Stanislaus on his election ; tne 
second was terrible, he even compelted Angastna 
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to deliver up Patkul, the canr's ambasaador and 
genemL* It is sufficiently known to all Enropei 
that this minister was afterwards broke alive upon 
the wheel at Casimir, in the month of September, 
1707. Norbeig the chaplain confesses that the or- 
den for his execution wereall written in Charies^s 
own hand. 

There is not a civilian in all Europe, nay, even 
the vilest slave, but must feel the whole horror of 
this barbarous injustice. The first crime of this 
unfortunate man was, the havmg made an humbla 
representation ofthe rights and privileges of his 
country, at the head of six Livonian gentlemen, 
who were sent as deputies from the whole pro- 
vince : having been condemned to die for fiilnl- 
ling the first of duties, that of serving his country 
agreeable to her laws. This iniquitous sentence 
put him in full possession of a right which all 
mankind derive from nature, that of choosing his 
country. Bdog afterwards made ambassador to 
one ofthe greatest monarchs in the universe, his 
person thereby became sacred. On this occasion 
the law of force violated that of nature and nations 
In former ages cruelties of this kind were hidden 
in the blaze of success, but now they suUy the 
gbryofa conqueror. 



CHAPTBR xn. 

MempU made to Met vp a third kmg ofPoUnd.-^ 
CkearUt XU. eets aid from Saxony with a pewoT' 
fid armitff and marches through Polamt in avic 
torUmt maimer. — Crueltiee eommUted, — Coi%dact 
ofthe cxar* — Suceesoei of the king qf Swedtm, 
whoat length advances towards Russia. 

The year 1707. Charles XII. enjoyed the 
fruits of his good fortune in Altnustadt near Leip- 
sic, whither the protestant princes ofthe German 
empire repaired in droves to pay homage to him 
and implore his protection. He received arobas- 
sadora fit>m almost all the potentates of Europe. 
The emperor Joseph implidty followed his direc- 
tions. Peter then perceiving that king Augustus had 
renounced bis protection and his own crown, and 

'*' The impartiality of an historian obliges us in this 
place to advertise our readers, thai it was not the fault 
of Augustus that Patkul was delivered up to the king 
of Sweden ; Augustus having privately sent orders to 
the coaunandant of the fort of Konigstein, where Pat^ 
kol was then confined, to suffer his pris<Hier to make 
his ^cape in time. But the avarice ofthis oflScer prov^ 
ed fatal to the Ufe of the unhsflp|>y captive, and to the 
dtaracter <^ his own prince ; for while ho was endea- 
vouring to make the best bargain he could for himself, 
the time slipped inconceivably away ; and wh9e they 
were yet debating upon the mrice of the pr(^>oeed re- 
leasement, the guards sent ny Charles came and de- 
manded Patkul m the name of their sovereign. The 
commandant was forced to obey, and the unhappy vic- 
tim was delivered up, contrary to the intentkxis (tfAu- 
' gUStlMI. 
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that ft part <£ the Polar nation had acknowledged i 
StanialauSylisteDedtothe proposals made | 
Jan. bimbyYolkovaofebooeingathiidking. | 
A diet was held at Lublin, in which scYeral of I 
the palatines were proposed ; and among others, 
prince Ragotski was put upon the list ; that prince, 
who was so long kept in prison, when young, by 
the emperor Leopold, and who afterwards, when 
he procured his liberty, was his competitor for the 
throne of Hungary. 

This negociation was pushed very far, and 
Poland was on the point of haTing three kings at 
one time. Prince Ragotski not succeeding, Pe- 
ter thought to bestow the crown on Simiauski, 
grand general of the republic ; a person of great 
power and interest, and head of a third party, that 
would neither acknowledge the dethroned king 
nor the person elected by the opposed party. 

In the midst of these troubles there was a talk 
of peace, as is customary on the hke occasions. 
Besseval, the French envoy in Saxony, mterposed, 
in order to bring about a reconciliation between 
the czar and the king of Sweden. It was thought 
at that time by the court of France, that Charles, 
having no longer either the Russians or Poles to 
fight against, might turn his arms ag^iinst the em- 
peror Joseph, with whom he was not on very 
good terms, and on whom he had even imposed 
several laws during his stay in Saxony. But 
Charles made answer, that he would treat with 
the csar in Moscow. It was on this occasion that 
Peter said, ''My brother Charles wants to act 
the Alexander, but he shall not find a Darius in 
me.'' 

The Russians, however, were still in Poland, 
and were in the dty of Warsaw, whUe the kmg, 
whom CharlcB XIL hadset oter ^ Poles, was 
baldly acknowledged by that na^on. In the mean 
time, Charies was enrichmg his army with the 
apoils of Saxony. 

Aug. 83. At lengthhe began his march from 
Ahranstadt, at the head of an army of forty-five 
thousand men ; a foroe which it seemed imposai- 
biefiw the czar to withstand, seeing he had been 
eotirdy defeated by eight thousand only at Nar- 
va. 

Aug. «7. It was in passing by the walls of 
Dresden that Charies made that very extraordina^ 
ry visit to king Augustus, which, as Norberg 
says, «* will strike posterity with admiration." It 
was running an unaccountable risk, to put him- 
gdf in the power of a prince whom he had depriv- 
ed of bis kingdom. From thence he continued 
his march through Silesia, and re-entered Poland. 
This countiy has been entirely ravaged by war, 
rained by factions, and was a prey to every kind 
of calamity. Charles continued advancing with 
hie army through the province of Muscovia, and 
chose the most difficult ways he could take. The 
iohabitanta, who had taken shelter in the morass- 
es, resolved to make him at least pay for his pas- 
sage. Six thousand peasants despatched an old 



man of then body to speak to lum: thiflinan,who 
was of a very extraonlinary figure, clad in white, 
and armed with two carabines, made a speech to 
Charies; but as the standees by did not well un- 
derstand what he said, tiiey, without any further 
eeitaUMiy, dispatched him in the midst of his ha- 
langae, and belbre their king^ faoe. The peap 
aants, in a ra^, unmediately withdrew, and took 
up arms. All who could be found were seized, 
and obliged to hang one another ; the last was 
compelled to put the rope about his neck himself, 
and to be his own executioner. All their houses 
were burnt to the ground. This fact is attested 
by Norbeig, who was an eye-witness, and there- 
fore cannot be contradicted, as it cannot be relat- 
ed without inspiring horror. 

The year 1706, Feb. e. Charies being arrived 
within a few leagues of Gt^odno in Lithuania, is 
informed of the czar's being there in person with 
a body of troops ; upon which, without staying to 
deiiberata, he takes only eight hundred of his 
guards, and sets out for Grodna A Geimaa 
officer, named Mulfels, who commanded a body of 
troops posted at one of the gates of the town, mak- 
ing no doubt, when he saw Charles, but that he was 
followed by his whole army, instead of dispating 
the passage with him, leaves it open, andtakesto 
ffight The alarm is now spread through the 
whole town; everyone imagines the whole Swed- 
ish aimy already entered ; the few Russians who 
made any resistance are cut in pieces by the 
Swedish guards; and all the officers assure the 
czar, that the victorious army had made itself 
master of the place. H^ilpon Peter retreats 
behind the ramparts, and Charles planU a guard 
of thirty men at the very gate through which the 
czar had just before entered* 

In this confusion, some of the Jesuits, whose 
college had been taken to accommodate the king 
of Sweden, as being the handsomest structure in 
the place, wentby night to the caar,and for thistime 
told the whole truth. Upon this Peter immedi- 
ately returns mto the town, and forces the Swed- 
ish guards. An oigagement ensues in the streets 
and pubUc places ; but, at length, the whole 
Swedish army appearing in sight, the czar is 
obliged to yield to superior numbers, and leavee 
the town in the hands of the victor, who made all 

Poland tremble. 

Charies had augmented his forces in Livonia 
and Finland, and Peter had every thing to fear, 
not only for his conquests^ on this side, together 
with lliose in Lithuania, but also for his ancient 
territories, and even for the city of Moscow itseU: 
He was obliged then to provide at once for the safety 
of all these difierent places, at such a distance from 
each other. Charles could not make any rapid 
conquests to the eastward of Lithuania in the 
depth of winter, and in a marshy countiy, sob- 
ject to epidemical disorders, which had been 
spread by poverty and famine,from Warsaw,as 
forasMinski. Peter posted lus troops so as to 
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commaod toepaases of theri¥ersy guaidad all the 

important post8> and did evoj thing in 

Aprils, his power to impede the maroheeof hit 

enemy, and afterwards hastened to pat 

things in a proper situation at Petersburg. 

Though Charles was lording it. in Poland,*he 
took nothing from the czar ; but Peter, by the use 
hs made of his new fleet, by landing lids troops in 
Finland, by the taking and dismantling the town of 
Borgau, and by selling a great booty, 
May 32. was procuring many real and great ad- 
vantages to himself, and distresnng his 
enemy. 

Charles, after being detained a long time in Li- 
thuania, by continual rains, at length reached the 
little river of Berezine, some few leagues from the 
BoriBthenes. Nothing could withstand his activi- 
ty ; he threw a bridge over the river in sight of 
the Russians ; beat a'^detachment that gusrded 
the passage, and got to Holozin on the river Bi- 
bitsch, where the czar had posted a considerable 
body of troops to check the impetuous progress of 
his rival The little river of Bibitsch is only a 
small brook in dry weather; but at this time it 
was swelled by the rains to a deep and rapid 
f^ieam. On the other side was a morass, behind 
which the Russians had thrown up an entrench- 
ment for above a quarter of a league, defoided by 
a large and deep ditch, and covered by a parapet, 
lined with artillery. Nine regiments of horse, 
and eleven of foot, were advantageously posted in 
these lines, so that the passage of the river seemed 
impracticable. 

The Swedes, according to the custom of war, 
got ready their pontoons, and erected batteries to 
favour their passage ; but Charies, whose impa^ 
tience to engage would not let him brook the least 
delay, did not wait till the pontoons were ready. 
Marshal Schwerin, who served a long time under 
him, has assured me several times, that one day 
that they were come to action, observing his gene- 
rals to be very busy in concerting the necessary 
dispodition8, said tartly to them, " When will you 
havo done with this trifling?^ and immediately 
advanced in person at the head of his guards, 
which he did paiticulariy on this memorable 
day. 

He flung himself into the river, followed by his 
re^ment of guards. Their numbers broke the 
impetuosity of the current, but the water was as 
high as their shoulders, and they could make no 
use of their firelocks. Had the artillery of the 
parapet been but tolerably well served, or had the 
infantry but levelled their pieces in a proper man- 
ner, not a single Swede would have escaped. 

July 25. ^he king, after wading the river, pass- 
ed the morass on foot As soon as the army had 
surmounted these obstacles within sight of the 
Russians, they drew up in order of battle, and 
attacked the enemies' entrenchments seven differ- 
ent times, and it was not till the seventh attack 
that the Russians gave way. By the accounts of 
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their own historians, the Swedes took but twelve 
fieldpieces and twenty-four mortars. 

It was therefore evident that the czar had at 
length succeeded in disciplining his troops, and 
this victory of HokMsin, while it covered Charles 
XII. with ^ory, might have made him sensible of 
the many dangers he must have to encounter m 
adventuring into such distant countries, where 
his army could march only in small bodies, through 
woods, morasses, and where he would be obliged 
to fight out every step of his way; but the Swedes, 
being accustomed to cany all before them, dread- 
ed neither danger nor fatigue.* 



CUAPTIR zvu. 

Charlea XII, erout$ the BcriMthmeSf ptnetraUs in- 
to the Ukrmne, but eoneertt hia measures bmdbf* 
One of his armies is defeated by Peter the Qreat : 
he loses hu supply of provisions and ammwiitian : 
adoances forward through a desert country : his 
adventures on the Ukraine. 

1708. At last Charles arrives on the borders of 
the Boristheoes, at a small town called Mohilow. 
This was the important spot where it was to be 
determined whether he should dhect his march 
eastward towards Moscow ; or southwards, to- 
wards the Ukraine. His own army, his friends, 
his enemies, all expected that he would direct his 
course immediately for the capital of Russia. 
Whichever way he took, Peter was foUowinghim 
from Smolensko with a strong army ; no one ex- 
pected that he would turn towards the Ukraine. 
He was induced to take this strange resolntioD 
by Mazeppa, hetman of the cossadcs, who being 
an old man of seventy, and without children, 
ought to have thought only of ending his days in 
peace : gratitude should have bound him to the 
czar, to whom he was indebted for his present 
dignity ; but whether he had any real cause of 
complaint against that prince, or that he was 
dazzled with the lustre of Charies's exploits, or 
whether, in time, he thought to make himself in- 
dependent, he betrayed bis benefactor, and pri- 
vately espoused the interests of the king of Swe- 
den, flattering himself with the hopes of engag- 
ing his whole nation in rebellion with himself. 

Charies made not the least doubt of subduing 
the Russian empire as soon as his troops should 
be joined by so wariike a people as the coesacks. 
Mazeppa was to furnish him with what provisions, 
ammunition, and artillery, he should want ; be- 
sides these powerful succours, he was to be joined 
by an army of sixteen or seventeen thousand 
men, out of Livonia, under the command of gene- 
ral Lewenhanpt, who was to bring with him a 

* What would those Swedes lay, were Uiey living, 
to see the pitiful figure their desceodantt have made m 
this war. 
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prodigious qinotity of warlike stores and provi- 
etoDS. Ghaifles was not at thetrooble of reflect- 
ing whether the czar was within reach of attack- 
ing this anny,and depriving him of these necessa- 
ry supplies. He never informed himself whether 
Mazeppa was in a condition to observe his pro- 
mises ; if that co8sa<^ had credit enough to 
change the disposition of a whole nation, who are 
generally guided only by tbeirown opinion; or whe- 
Uier his army was provided with sufficient re- 
sources in case of an accident; but imagined, if 
Mazeppa should prove deficient in abilities or 
fideficy, he could trust to his own valour and good 
fortune. The Swedish army then advanced be- 
yond the Boristhenes towards the Desna : it was 
between these two rivers, that he expected to meet 
with Mazeppa. His march was attended with 
many difficulties and dangers, on account of the 
badness of the road, and the many parties of 
Russians that were hovering about those re- 
gbns. 

Sept tl. Menzikofl^ at the head of some horse 
sod foot, attacked the king's advanced guard, 
threw them into disorder, and killed a number of 
his men. He lost a great number of his own, in- 
deed, but that did not discourage him. Chariee 
immediately hastened to the field of battle, and 
with some difficulty repulsed the Russians, at the 
bazard of his own life, by engaging a party of 
dragoons, by whom he was surrounded. All 
this while Mazeppa did not appear, and provi- 
sions began to grow scarce. The Swedish sol- 
diers, seeing their king share in all their dangers, 
fatigues, and wants, were not dispirited ; but 
though they admired his courage, they could not 
refrain from mtumuring at his conduct 

The orders which the king had sent to Lewen- 
hanpt to march forward with all haste to join him 
with the necessary supplies, were not ddivered by 
I twelve days so soon as they should have been. 
This was a long delay as circumstances then stood. 
However, Lewenhaupt at length began his march ; 
Peter sufiered him to pass the Boristhenes, but as 
soon as his army got between that river and the 
lesser ones, which empty themselves into it, he 
dossed over after him, and attacked him with his 
united forces, which had followed in diflbrent 
coqM at equal distances from one another. This 
battle was fought between the Boristhenes and 
tbeSossa.* 

Prince Menzikoff was upon his return with the 
same body of horse with which he had lately en- 
gaged Charies XII. General Baur followed him, 
and the czar himself heeded the flower of his 
array. The Swedes imagined they had to deal 
with an army of forty thousand men, and the same 
was believed for a long time on the faith of their 
relation ; but my late memoirs inform me, that 
Peter had only twenty thousand men in this day's 
engagement, a number not much superior to that 

* In the Rusnaa language, Soesa. 



of the enemy : but his vigour, his patience, his un- 
wearied perseverence, together with that of his 
troops, animated by his presence, decided the fate, 
not of that day only, but of three successive days, 
during which the fight was renewed at different 



They made their first attack upon the rear of tlie 
Swedish army, near the village of Leeoau, from 
whence this battle borrows its name. ,The first 
shodL was bloody, without proving decisive. Le- 
wenhaupt retreated into a wood, and 
thereby saved his baggage. The next Oct 7. 
momin|^ when the Swedes were to be 
driven from this wood, the fight was still more 
bloody, and more to the advantage of the Russians. 
Here it was that the czar, seeing his troops in dis- 
order, cried out to fire upon the runaways, and 
even upon himself, if they saw him turn back. 
The Swedes were repulsed, but not thrown into 
confusion. 

At length a remforcement of four thousand dra- 
goons arriving, he fell upon the Swedes a third 
time, who retreated to a small town called Pros- 
pock, where they were agam atta<^ed ; they then 
marched towards the I^na, the Russians still 
pursuing them ; yet they were never broken, but 
lost upwards of ei^t thousand men, seventeen 
pieces of cannon, and forty-four colours : the czar 
took fifty-six oflicers and near nine hundred pri- 
vate men prisoners ; and the great convoy of provi- 
sions and ammunition that were going to Charles's 
army, fell into the hands of the conqueror. 

This was the first time that the czar in person 
gained a pitched battle, against an enemy who 
had distinguished himself by so many victories 
over his troops: he was employed in a general 
thanksgiving for his success, when he received ad- 
vice that general Apraxin had lately 
gained an advantage over the enemy Sept I7« 
in Ingria, some leagues from Narva, an 
advantage less considerable indeed than that 
of Lesnau ; but this concurrence of fortunate 
events greatly raised the hopes and courage of his 
troops. 

Charles XIL heard of these unfortunate tidings 
just as he was ready to pass the Desna, in the Uk- 
raine. Mazeppa at length joined him ; but, in- 
stead of twenty thousand men, and an immenso 
quantity of provisions, which he was to have 
brought with him, he came with only two regi- 
ments, and appeared rather like a fugitive apply, 
ing for assistance than a prince, who was bring- 
hag powerful succours to his ally. This cossack 
had indeed begun his march with near fifteen or 
sixteen thousand of his people^ whom he had told, 
attheirfirstsettingout, that they weregoing against 
the king of Sweden ; that they wodd have the 
glory of stopping that hero on his march, and that 
he would hold himself eternally obliged to them 
forao gireat a service. 

But when they came within a few leagues of 
the Desna, he made them acquainted with hisxeal 
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detiffk. llieBe brave people lecetved hit decUm- 
tion with diadaui : they refused to betray a mo- 
narch, against whom they had no cause of com- 
plaint^ for the sake of a Swede, who had inyadfid 
their country with an armed forcO} and who» after 
leaving it, woold be no longer able to defend them, 
but roust abandon them to the meicy of the in- 
censed Russians, and of the Poles, once their mas- 
ters and always their enemies : they ac(jbidin^y 
returned home, and gave advice to the czar of the 
defection of their chief : Mazeppa found himself 
left with only two regiments, the officers of which 
were in his own pay. 

He was still master of some strong posts in the 
Ukrame, and m particular of Bathnrin, the place 
of his residence, looked upon as the capital of the 
<?ountry of the cossacks ; it is situated near some 
forests on the Desna, at a great distance firom the 
place where Peter had defeated general Lewen- 
haupt. There were always some Russian re* 
giments quartered in &ese districts. Prince 
Menzikoff was detached from the czar's army, and 
got thither by round-about marches. Charles 
could not secure all the passes ; he did not even 
know them all, and had neglected to make him* 
self master of the important post of Starowdoob, 
which leads directly to the Bathunn, across seven 
or eight leagues of forest, through which the 
Desna directs its course. His enemy had always 
the advantage of him, by being better acquainted 
with the country. 
Menzikoffand prince Galitzin, who had accom- 
panied him, easily made their passage 
Nov. 1 4. good, and presented themselves before die 
town of Bathurin, which surrendered al- 
most without resistance, was plundered, and re- 
duced to ashes. The Russians made themselves 
masters of a large magazine destined for the use 
of the king of Sweden, and of all Mazeppa*s trea- 
sures. The cossacks chose another hetman, 
named Skoropasky, who was approved by the 
czar, who being wUling to impress a due sense of 
the enormous crime of treason on the minds of the 
people, by a striking example of justice, the arch- 
bishop of Kiow, and two other prelates, 
Nov. 22. were ordered to excommunicate Ma- 
zeppa publicly ; after which he was 
hanged in effigy, and some of his accomplices were 
broken upon the wheel 

In the meanwhile Charles XII. still at the head 
of about twenty-6ve or twenty-seven thousand 
Swedes, who were remfbrced by the remains of 
Lewenhaupt'fl army, and the addition of between 
two and three thousand men, whom Mazeppa had 
brought with him, and still infatuated with the 
same notion of making all the Ukraine declare for 
him, passed the Desna at some distance from Ba» 
thnrin, and near the Beristbencs, in spite of the 
caai^ troops which surrounded him on aU sides ; 
part of whom followed close in the rear, while 
another part lined the opposite side of the river to 
oppose his passage. 
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He cootinued his march throng a desert cemi- 
tiy, where he met with nothing btat burned or 
ruined villages* The cold began to set in at the 
beginmngof December so extianely sharp, that in 
one of his marches near two thousand of his men 
perished before his eyes : the czar's troops did not 
sufier near so much, being better supplied ; where- 
as the king of Sweden's army* being almost naked, 
was necessarily more exposed to the inclemency 
of the weather. 

In this deplorable situation, count Piper, chan- 
cellor of Sweden, who never gave his master other 
than good advice, conjured hnm to halt, and pass 
at least the severest part of the winter in a small 
town of the Ukraine, call Romna, where be might 
intrench himself^ and get some provisions by the 
help of Mazeppa; but Charles replied, that— He 
was not a person to shut himself up in a town. 
Piper then entreated him to repass the Desna 
and the Boristhenes, to return back into Poland, 
to put his troops into winter quarters, of whidi 
they stood so much in need, to make use of the 
Polish cavalry, which was absolutdy necessary ; 
to support the king he had nominated, and to keep 
in awe the partisans of Augustus, who began al- 
ready to bestir themselves. Charles answered 
him ag^in— That this would be iying before the 
czar, ^t the season would grow milder, and that 
he must reduce the Ukraine, and march on to 
Moecow.* 

January, 1709. Both armies remained some 
weeks inactive, on account of the intonseness of 
the cold, in the month of January, 1709; but as 
soon as themen were able to make use of then: arms, 
Chariot attacked all the small posts that he found 
in his way ; he was obliged to send parties on eve- 
ry side in search of provisions ; thatjs to say, to 
scour the country twenty leagues round, and rob 
all the peasants of their necessary subsistence. 
Peter, without horrymg himself^ kept a strict eye 
upon all his motions, and suflbred the Swedish 
army to dwindle away by degrees. 

It is impossible for the reader to follow the 
Swedes in their march through these countries : 
several of the rivers which they crossed are not to 
be found in the maps : we mnst not suppose that 
geogmphers are as well acquainted with these 
oountries as we are with Italy, France, and Oer- 
many : geography is, of all the arts, that which 
still stands the most in need of improvement : 
and ambition has hitherto been at more pains to 
desolate the faee of the globe, than to ^ve a de- 
scription of it 

We must content ourselves then with knowing 
that Charies traversed the whole Ukraine in the 
month of February, burning the villages where- 
ever he came^ or meeting with others that had 
been laid in aohes by the Russians. He, advanc- 
ing south east, came to those sandy deserts, bor- 

. * This is acknowledged by Norborg himself, vol. ii. 
p. 883. 
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dfiied by moiintaini tkataeparate the NogAj Tar- 
ten firom the Don CoMackt. To the eastward of 
thooe mountaina are the altaia of AJeiander. 
Chariea was now on the other aide of the Ukiatne, 
in the road that the Tartars take to Roasia ; and 
when he was got there, he was obliged to return 
b«ck again to procore aubaistence : the inbahitanta^ 
having retired with all their cattle into their dens 
and lurking placea, would aometimea defend their 
aobeiBtenoe againat the addiera, who came to de- 
prive them of it Such of theae poor wretchea, 
whd oouM be found, were pot to death, agreeable 
to what are ialaelj called the rulea of war. I 
cannot here forbear trmnacribing a few linee from 
Norberg.* ** Aa an instance,^ aaya he^ ^'of the 
kin^B r^ard to justice, I ahaU insert a nole^ 
which he wrote with hia own hand to oolonel Heil- 



•< Colonel, 
''I am Yery well pleased that you have taken 
these peasants, who carried offa Swedish aoldier; 
aa soon as they are convicted of the crime, let 
them be punished with death, according to the 
exigency of the case. 

"Chariea; and lower down, Budia.** 

Soch are the aentiments of justice and huma^ 
nity shown by a king'a confesaor; but, bad the 
peasants of the Ukraine had it in their power to 
hang up aome of thoae regMnented paaaants of Eaat 
Gothland, who thought themsdvea entitled to come 
ao far to plunder them, their wivea, and families, 
of their subaiBtenoe^ would not the oon fi waora and 
cfaeplaina of theae Ukrainera have had final rea^ 
80O to applaud their juatice 7 

Mazeppa had, for a conaiderable time, been in 
treaty with the 21aporavians, who dwell about 
the two shores of the Boristhenes, and of whom 
part inhabit the islands on that river. Itisthisdi- 
vMion that forma the nation, of whom mention 
has already been made m the first chapter of thia 
hialofy, and who have neither wives nor familiea, 
and aobaiat entirely by rapine. During the win- 
ter they heap nppronaiona m their lalanda, which 
tiiey afterwarda go and sell in the summer, in the 
little town of Pultowa ; the reet dwell in amall 
hamlets, to the right and left of this river. All 
together choose a particular hetman, andthiahet- 
man m aubordinate to bun of the Ukraina The 
penon at that time at the head of the Zaporaviana 
came to meet Maaeppa: and theae two barba- 
rians had ap interview, at which each of them had 
a hone^ tail, and a dub borne befoce him, aa en- 
■gns of honour. 

To show what this hetman of the Zaporaviana 
and hia people were, I think it not unwprtby of 
history to reUte the manner in which thla treaty 
waa conduded. Maseppa gave a great feast to 
the batman of the Zaporavians, and hia principal 
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officens who were all aerved in plate. Aa aeon as 
these chiefa had made themaelves drunk with 
brandy, they took an oath (without stirring from 
table) upon the Evangelista, to supply Charlea 
with men and provtsions ; after which they car^ 
riedoflTallthe plate and other table-furniture. 
Mazeppa's ateward ran after them, and remon- 
atrated that auch behaviour ill-suited vrith thedoc^ 
trine of the goepela, on which they had ao latdy 
sworn. Some of Maieppa'a domeatics were for 
taking the plate away from them by force ; but 
the Zaporaviana went in a body to complain to 
Mazeppa of the unparallded affiont ofiered to 
such breve feUows, and demanded to have the 
steward delivered up to them, that they might 
punish him according to law. This nvas accord- 
in^y complied with, and the 21aporavians, accord- 
ing to law, toased thia poor man from one to 
another like a ball, and afterwarda plunged a 
knife to bis heart 

Such were the new allies that Charlea XII. was 
obliged to receive, part of whom he formed into a 
regiment of two thousand men; the remainder 
marched in aeparate bodies against the cossacks 
and calmucks of the czar's party, that were atar 
tioned about that district 

The little town of Pultowo, with which thoae 
Zaponviana carry on a trade, was filled with pro- 
visions, and might have served Charles for a place 
of arma. It ia situated on the river Woraklaw, 
near a chain of mountains, which command it on 
the north aide. To the eaatward is a vast desert. 
The wealem part is the most finutfd and the beat 
peopledL The Woraklaw empties itsdf into the 
Boristhenes about fifteen leaguea lower down ; 
from Pultowa, one may go northward, through the 
defiles which comrounicato with the road to Mos- 
cow, a pasaage used by the Tartars. It is very 
difficult of access, and the precautions taken by 
the czar had rendered it almost impervioua ; but 
nothing appeared impossible to Cbaries, and 
he depended upon marching to Moscow as soon 
aa be had made himself maater of Pultowa : with 
thia view he laid siege to that town in the begin- 
ning of May. 
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1709. Herb it was that Peter expected hhn ; 
he had disposed the several diviaiona of hia army 
at convenient diatancea for joining each other, and 
marching all together against the besiegen : he 
bad visited the countries which surround the 
Ukraine ; namdy, the duchy of Severia,watered by 
the Deana, already made fiunoua by his victory : 
the country ofBolcho^in which the Occa haa ite 
aomce; the deaeite and mountaina leading to the 
Palna Maotia ; and, latdy, he had been ja tb* 
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neighhoaibood of Aaoph, where he oetiied that 
haibour to be cleansed, new shipa to be built, and 
the cHadetoTTagamoc to be repaired. Thus did 
he employ the time that passed between the battle 
of Lesnau and Pultowa, in preparing for the de- 
fence of his dominions. As soon as he heard the 
Swedes had laid siege to the town, he mustered 
all his forces : the hnrse, dragoons, infantry, oos- 
sacks, and calmucks, advanced from difierent 
quarters. EGs army was well provided with ne- 
ceesaries of every kind ; large cannon, field pieces, 
ammunition of all sorts, provisions, and even me- 
dicines for the sick : this was another degree of 
superiority which he had acquired over his rival 

On the 15th day of June, 1709, he appeared be- 
fore Pultowa, with an army of about sixty thou- 
sand efiective men ; the river Workslaw was be- 
tween him and Chailea. The besiegers were en- 
camped on the north-west side of that river, the 
Russians on the south-east 
Peter ascends the river above the town, fixes 
his barges, marches over with his army, 
July 3. and draws a long line of intrenchmenta^ 
which were begun and completed in one 
night, in the &ce of the enemy. Charles might 
then judge, whether the person whom he had so 
mueh despised, and whom he thou^ of de- 
throning at Moscow, understood the art of war. 
This disposition being made, Peter posted his ca^ 
valry between two woods, and covered it with 
several redoubts, lined with artilleiy. 
July 6. Having thus taken all the neoessary 
measures, he went to reconnoitre the 
enemy's camp, in order to form the attack. 

This battle was to decide the fate of Russia, 
Poland, and Sweden, and of two monarchs, on 
whom the eyes of all Europe were fixed. The 
greatest part of those nations, who were atten- 
tive to these important poncems, were equally ig- 
norant of the place where these two princes 
where, and of their situation ; but, knowing that 
Charles XII. had set out from Saxony, at the 
head of a victorious army, and that he was driv* 
ing his enemy every where before him, they no 
longer doubted that he would at length entirely 
crush him; and that, as he had already given 
laws to Denmark, Poland, and Germany, he 
would now dictate conditions of peace in the 
Kremlin of Moscow, and make anew czar, after 
having already made a new king of Pohmd. I 
have seen letters from several public ministers 
to their respective courts, confirming thu gene- 
ral opinion. 

The risk was far from being equal between 
these two great rivals. If Charlee lost a life^ 
which he had so often and wantonly exposed, 
there would, after all, have been but one heio less 
in the world. The provinces of the Ukraine, the 
frontiers of Lithuania, and of Russia, would then 
rest from their calamities, and a stop would be put 
to the general devastation which had so long been 
their f courge. Poland would, together wHh her 
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tnnquiaity, recover her lawful prince, who had 
been lately reconciled to the czar, his benefactor ; 
and Sweden, though exhausted of men and mo- 
ney, might find motives of consolation under her 
heavy losses. 

But, if the czar perished, those immense la- 
boars, which had been of such utility to mankind, 
would be buried with him, and the most exten- 
sive empire in the worM would again relspse into 
the chaos fhnn whence it had been so lately taken. 
There had already been some skirmishes be 
tween the detached parties of the Swedes and 
Russians, under the walls of the town. 
In one of these rencounters Charles had June 97. 
been wounded by a musket ball, which 
had shattered the bones of his foot: he underwent 
several painful operatimis, which be bore with 
his usual fortitude, and had been confined to his 
bed for several days. In this condition be was in- 
formed that Peter intended to give him battle; 
his notions of honour would not suffer him to wait 
to be attacked in his intrenchments. According- 
ly he gave orders for quitting them, and was car- 
ried himself in a litter. Peter the Great acknow- 
ledges that the Swedes attacked the redoubts, 
lined with artilleiy, that covered his cavalry, with 
such obstinate valour, that, notwithstanding the 
strongest resistance, supported by a continual 
file, the enemy made themselves roasters of two 
redoubts. Some writers say, that when the Swe- 
dish infantry fbund themselves in possession of 
the two redoubts, they thought the day their own, 
and began to cry out—- Victory. The chaplain, 
Norberg, who wasat^some great distance from 
the field if battle, amongst the baggage (which 
was indeed his proper place) pretends, that this 
was a calumny; but, whether the Swedes cried 
victory or not, it is certain they were not victori- 
ous. The fire from the other redoubts was kept 
up without ceasing, and the resistance made by 
the Russians, in every part, vras as firm as the 
attack of th^ enemies was vigorous. They did 
not make one irregular movement ; the czar drew 
up his army without the intrenchments, in excel- 
lent order, and with surprising despatch. 

The battle now became general. Peter acted as 
niaktf>general ; Baur commanded the right wing, 
Menzikofi* the left, and Sheremeto the centre. 
The action lasted two hours : Charles, with a pis- 
tol in his hand, went from rank to rank, carried 
in a litter, on the shoulders of his drabans ; one 
of which was killed by a cannon ball, and at the 
same time the litter was shattered in pieces. He 
then ordered his men to carry him upon their pikes ; 
for it would have been difiicult, in so smart an ac- 
tion, let Norberg say as he pleases, to find a fresh 
litter ready made. Peter received several shots 
through his clothes and his hat; both princes were 
continually m the midst of the fire during the 
whole action. Atlength, after two hours despentta 
engagement, the Swedes were taken on all sides, 
and fell into confusion ; ao that Charles was obliged 
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1o % More Im whom be had liilberto held in ao 
much oooteapt This very hero, who coald not 
nouot hk saddle during the battle, now fled for 
hia life oo horseback : necessity lent him strength 
in his ntieat : he suflered the most excruciating 
pain, whicfa was increased by the mortifying re> 
flection of being vanquished without resource. 
The Russians reckoned nine thousand two hun- 
dred and twenty-four Swedes left dead on the field 
cf battle, and between two and three thousand 
wade prisoners in the action, the chief of which 
were c&Talry. 

Charles XIL fled with the greatest precipitation, 
altended by the remains of his brave army, a few 
fiddpieces, and a very small quantity of provi- 
aioas sind ammunition. He directed his march 
aoutfawaid, towards the Boristhenes, between the 
iwe rivers Worshaw and Psol, or Sol, in the coun* 
try of the Zaporavians. Beyond the Boristhenes are 
vast deserts, which lead to the frontiers of Turkey* 
liorbei^ aflirms, that the victors durst not pursue 
Cbaries; and yet he aknowledges that prince 
Menxikoffappeared on the neighbour- 
July IS. ing heights, with ten thousand horse 
and 8 considerable train of artillery, 
while the king was passing the Boristhenes. ^ 

FoQiteen thousand Swedes surrendered them- 
sehes prisonets of war to these ten thousand Rus- 
■ans ; and Leweiihaupt, who commanded them, 
aigoed the fatal capitulation, by which he gave 
up thoee Zi^Mnvians who had engaged in the ser- 
vice of his master, and were then in the fugitive 
amy. The chief persons taken prisoners in the bat* 
tie, and by the capitulation, were count Piper, the 
first minister, with two secretaries of ^|ate^ and 
two of the cabinet; field-marshal Renschild, the 
generals Lewenhaupt, Slippenbac, Rozen, Sta- 
kelber, Crentz, and Hamilton, with three gene- 
ral aides-de-camp^ the auditor-general of the ar- 
ny, fiAy-nine staffofficers, five colonels, among 
whom was the prince <^ Wirtemberg; sixteen 
thousand nine hundred and fiuly-two private men 
and Don-commissioned officers : in short, reckon- 
ing the kingf s own domestics, and others, the coo- 
qoeror had no less than eighteen thousand seven 
hundred and forty-six prisoners in his power ; to 
whom, if we add nine thousand two hundred and 
tirenty-four slain in battle, and near two thousand 
that passed the Boristhenes with Charles, it ap- 
pears plainiy, thathe had, on that memorable day, 
no less than twenty-seven thousand effective men 
mder Ins coomiand.'i' 

Charies had begun his march firom Saxony with 
ibrty-five thousand meui Lewenhaupt had brou^t 
upwards of sixteen th o usand out of livonia, and 



* The Memoirs of Peter the Great, by the pretend- 
ed bajTird Iwan Netrtesuraney, printea at Amfiterdam, 
ia 17S9, say. that the king of Sweden, before he pass- 
ed the Boristheaes, aent a general efficer with propoaala 
of peace to the czar. The four vohimea of these Me- 
HKMrs are either a coflectioii of untruths and absurdi- 
tiea, or conpilationB from GOfluaon newspapers. 



yet scarce a handfiil of men were left of all this 
powerful array ; of a numerous train of aitiUeiy, 
part lost in his marches, and part buried in the mo- 
rasses; hehsd now remainmg only eighteen brass 
cannon, two haubitzers, and twelve mortars ; and 
with this uiconsiderable force hehad undertaken the 
siege of Pultowa, and had attacked an army pro- 
vided with a formidable artillery. Therefore he is, 
vrith ju8tk», accused of having shown more cou- 
rage Chan pmdcnce, after his leaving Germany. 
On the side of the Russians, there were no more 
than fifly-two officers and one thousand two hun- 
dred and ninety-three private men killed ; an un- 
deniable proof that the disposition of the Russian 
troops was better than those of Charies, and that 
their fire was infinitely superior to. that of the 
Swedes. 

We find, in the memoirs of a foreign ministo' to 
the court of Russia, that Peter, being informed of 
Charles's design to take refiige in Turk^, wrote 
a friendly letter to him, intreating him not to take 
so desperate a resolution, but rather to trust him- 
self in his hands than in those of the natural ene- 
my to all Christian princes. He gave him, at the 
same time, his word of honour, not to detain him 
prisoner, but to terminate all their diflerences by 
a reasonable peace. This letter was sent by an 
express as far as the river Bug, which separates 
the deserts of the Ukraine from the grand seig- 
nior's dominions. As the messenger did not reach 
that place till Charies had entered Turkey, he 
brought back the letter to his master. The same 
minister adds further, that he had this account 
fix>m the very person who Was charged with the 
letter.* This anecdote is not altogether im- 
probable ; but 1 do not meet with it either in Peter's 
journals, or in any of the papers intrusted to my 
care. What is of greater importance, in relation 
to this battle, was its being the only one of the 
many that have stained the earth with blood, that, 
instead of producing only destruction, has proved 
beneficial to mankind, by enabling the- czar to ci- 
vilize 80 considerable a part of the worid. 

There have been more than two hundred pitch- 
ed battles fought in Europe, fiom the commence- 
ment of this century to the present year. The 
most signal, and the most bloody victories, have 
produced no other consequences than the reduction 
of a few provinces, ceded aflerwards by treaties, 
and retaken again by other battles. Armies of a 
hundred thousand men have frequently engaged 
each other in the field; but the greatest efiorts 
have been attended with only slight and momen- 
tary successes ; the most trivial causes have been 
productive of the greatest effects. There is no 
instance, in modem history, of any war that has 
compensated, by even a better good, for the many 
evils it has occasioned ; but, from the battle of 
Pultowa, the greatest empire under the sun has 
derived its present happiness and prosperity. 

* This fact is likewise found m a letter, printed be- 
fore the Anecdotes of Russia, p. ^. 
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OttATTBH SIX. 

CmmqumeuofUubmleoJPuUvm^^CkarUiXIL 
takes refuge anumg the Twks,-^Jhigutiu8fWhom 
he had dethronedy recoven his dom&iloiii.— Con* 
quests dfPsier the GreaL 

1709. Trc duef ptisoaen of nok wtte now 
pfesentod to i^e conqoeror, who oiteod their 
•wocds to be retimied, and ininted them to dinner. 
It it a well known fibct, that, on dimkhig to the 
oflkersy he said, ** To the beahfa of m J masters m 
the ait of war." However, moat of his masters^ 
particularly the snbalteni officers and all the pri- 
yate men, were soon afterwards sent into Sibeiia. 
There was no cartel established here for exchange 
of prisoners between the Rossians and Swedes } 
the oar, indeed, had proposed one before the 
megs of Pultowa, but Cbaries rejected the ofler, 
and his Jtroops were, in eveiy thing, the victims of 
his inflexible pride. 

It was this unseasonable obstinacy that occa- 
sioned all the misfortunes of this prince in Toriiey, 
and a series of adventures, more becoming a hero 
of romance than a wise or prudent king ; for, as 
soon as he arrived at Bender, he was advised to 
write to the grand vizir, as is the custom among 
the Turks ; but this he thought would be de- 
meaning himself too far. The like obstinacy em- 
broiled him with all the ministers of the Porte, one 
alter another ; in short, he knew not how to ac- 
commodate himself dther to tunes or drcum- 



The first news of the battle of Pultowa produced 
a general revolution in minds and affidrs inP<^ 
land, Saxony, Sweden, and Silesia. Gharies, while 
all powerful in those parts, had obliged the em- 
peror Joseph to take an hundred and five churches 
firom the Catholics m favour of the Silesians of the 
confession of Augsbouzg. The catholics then no 
Booner received news of the defeat of Cbaries, 
than they repossessed themselves of all the Luthe- 
ran temples. The Saxons now thought of no- 
thing but being revenged for the ex t o r tions of a 
oonqoeror, who had robbed them, according to 
thdr own account, of twenty-three millions of 
crowns. 

The king of Poland, their elector, immediately 
protested against the abdication that had been ex- 
torted from him, and being now reoon- 
Aug. 8. died to the czar, he left no stone un- 
turned to reascend the Polish throne. 
Sweden, overwhelmed wi& consternation, thought 
her king for a long time dead, and m this uncer- 
tainty the senate knew not what to resolve. 

Peter in the mean time determined to makethe 



* La Motraye, in the relatioiui of bis travels, quotes 
a letter from dharies XII. to the grand vizir: but 
this letter is false, as are most of the relations of that 
mercenary writer, andNorberg himself acknowledges 
that the krag of Sweden never eooU be prevaHsd on to 
write to the vizir. 
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best use of his vititorf^ and thardbre 
marshal ^Mremeto with an army into Livooia,«* 
the frontien of which provinoe that genofal had ■» 
often signalized hiinsel£ Prince Mmaikuff was 
sent in haste wkh a numerous body of cavalry to 
second the few troops left in Poland, to eocouiage 
the nobles who were in the interest of Ai ^;oati is , 
todriveont his competitor, whowasvoweonsidef^ 
edasno better than a rebel, and todispeiao a 
body of Swedes and troops that wore still kft in 
that kingdom under the oonunand of the Ommsk 
Crassao. 

The czar soon after sets out in person, narohes 
through the province of Kiow and the palstfaiates 
ofChelm and Upper Volhinia, and at length ar- 
rives at Lublin, whtt«he concerts measures wfth 
the general of Lithuania. He then reviews the 
crdWn troops, who all take the oath of allegiaiiee 
to king Augustus, firom thence he proceeds to 
Warsaw, and at There enjoyed the 
most glorious of all triumphs, that of re- Sept 18- 
ceiving the thanks of a king, whom he 
had ronstated in his dominions. There it was 
that he condnded a treaty against Swe- 
den, with the kings of Denmark, Po- Oetobb 7. 
land, and Prussia: in which he was re- 
solved to recover fitim Cbaries all the conquests of 
Ghistavus Addphns. Peter revived tbeaoeiant 
pretensions of the ciars to Livonia, iiigiia, Caielia, 
and part of Finland ; Denmark Uid ohdm te 
Scania, and the kuig of Prussia to Psmerania. 

Thus had Charles XII. by his un s mcB ssfui 
valour, diook the noble edifice that had been 
erected by the prosperous bravery of his ancestor 
GustawB Adolphns. The Polish nobility came in 
on all sides to renew their oaths to their king, or 
to ask pardon for having deserted him ; and al- 
most the whole kingdom acknowledged Pc«er ftr 
its protector. 

To the vMtorious arms of the cxar, to these new 
treaties, and to this sudden revolution, Stanislaus 
had nothing to oppose batavolontaryresigaatioBc 
he published a Writhig called Universale, in mbkk 
he declares himself ready to res^ the crown, if 
the repubUc required it 

Peter, having concerted all the neoeesary mea- 
sures with the king of Poland, and rectified the 
treaty with Denmark, set out directly to finish bis 
negotiation with the king of Prussia^ It was mft 
then usual for sovereign princes to perfeia the 
function of their own ambassadors. Peter was 
the first who introduced this costom, which has 
been followed by very few. The elector of Bran- 
denburg, the first king of Prussia, had a oonfep- 
anoe with the czar at Marenverder, a small town 
situated in the western part of Pomerania, and 
built by the old Teutonic knights, and included m 
the limits of Prussia, lately erected into a king- 
dom. Tins country indeod was poor, and of a 
small extent ; but its new king, whenever he trap 
veiled, displayed the utmost magnificence ; with 
great splendour he had received csar Peter at his 
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Sol paMriBg through bis domiiHong, wh«n th»t 
fonos qmOed his empiie togo in search of iostruo- 
ions fmoog stmngeiB. But he receiTed the oon- 
^Qsror of Charles XIL in a still more 
Oct. 80. ponpooB maimer. Peter for this time 
concluded only a defensive treaty with 
hkn, which ailerwards, however* completed tha 
ruin of Sweden. 

Hot an instant of time was lost Peter having 
pnjceeded with the greatest despatch in his nego- 
tistioosy which elsewhere are wont to take up so 
much time, goes and joins his army, (hen before 
Riga, the capital of Livonia ; he b^n 
Nov. 21. by bombarding the place, and fired off 
the three first bombs himself; then 
changed the siege into a blockade; and, when 
well assured that Riga could not escape him, he 
repaired to his city of Petersburg^ to inspect find 
forward the works carrying on there, the new 
buildings, and finishing of his fleet ; and 
Dec X having laid the keel of a ship of fifty- 
four guns with bis own hands, be re- 
turned to Moscow. Here he amused himself 
with assisting in the preparations for the triumphal 
entry which he exhibited in that capital He di- 
leded every thing relating to that festival, and 
was himself the principal contriver and architect. 
The year 1710, Jan. 1. He opened the year 
1710 with this solemnity, so necessary to his sub- 
jwts, whom it inspired with notions of grandeur, 
and was highly pleasing to every one who had 
been fearful of seeing those enter their walls as 
cooquerors, over whom they now triumphed. 
Several magnificent arches were erected, under 
which passed in triumph, the artillery, standards, 
and colours, taken from the enemy, with theu 
officers, generals, and ministers, who had been 
taken prisoners, all on foot, amidst the ringing of 
bells, the sound of trumpets, the discharge of a 
houdred pieces of cannon, and the acclamations 
of an innumerable concourse of people, whose 
voices rent the air as soon as the cannon ceased 
fifing. The procession was closed by the victo- 
rious army, with the generals at its head; and 
Peter, who marched in his rank of major-genenU. 
At each triumphal arch stood the deputies of the 
•eveial orders of the state ; and at the last was a 
chosen band of young gentlemen, the sons of boy- 
iids, clad in Roman habits, who presented a crown 
of laurels to their victorious monarch. 

This public festival was followed by another 
ceremony, which proved no less satisfiictory than 
the former. In the year 1708 happened an acd- 
(lent the more disagreeable to Peter, as his arms 
were at that time unsuccessful Mattheof, his 
anibttsador to the court of London, having had 
bis audience of leave of queen Anne, was arrested 
fix debt, at the suit of some English merchants, 
uid carried before a justice of peace to gjve seen- 
lily ibr the monies he owed there. ThemerchantB 
imiited that the laws of commerce ought to pre- 
nil before tho privilege of foreign ministers ; the 



car's ambaastdor, and with him all the public 
ministers, protested against this proceeding, alleg- 
ing that their persons ought to be always inviola- 
ble. The czar wrote to queen Anne, demanding 
satisfaction for the insult offered him in the person 
of his ambassador. 

But the queen had it not in her power to grati- 
fy him ; because, by the laws of England, trades- 
men were allowed to prosecute their debtors, and 
there was no law that excepted public ministers 
from such prosecution.^ The murder of Patkul, 
the czar's ambassador, who had been executed 
the year before by the orders of Charies XII. had 
encouraged the English to show so little regard to 
a character which had been so cruelly profaned. 
The other public ministers who were then at the 
court of London, were obliged to be bound for the 
czar's ambassador; and at length all the queen 
could do in his favour, was to prevail on her par- 

* The czar, says tho preface to lord Wbttworth*s 
account of Russia, who had boon absolute enough to 
civilize savages, had no idea, could conceive none, of 
the privileges of a nation civilised in the only latioDai 
manner by laws and liberties. He demanded imme- 
diate and severe punishment of the offenders : ho de- 
manded it of a prmcess whom he thought interested 
to assert the sacredness of the persons of mooarcbs, 
even in their representatives; and he demanded it 
with threats of wreaking his vengeance on all English 
merchants and subjects estaUisned in his dominions. 
In this light the menaces were formidable ; otherwise, 
happily, the rights ci the whole people were more 
sacred here than the persons of foreign ministers. The 
czar's memorials urged the queen with the satisfaction 
which she herself had eztorted, when only the boat and 
servants of the earl of Manchester had been insulted at 
Venice. That state had broken throush the funda- 
mental laws to content the queen of Gireat Britain. 
How noble a picture of government, when a monarch, 
that can force another nation to infringe its constitu- 
tion, dare not violate his own ? One may imagine with 
what difficulty our secretaries of state must nave la- 
boured through all the ambages of phrase in English, 
French, German^ and Russ, to explain to Muscovite 
ears and Muscovite understandings, the meaning ofin- 
dictraents, pleadings, precedents, juries^ and verdicU ; 
and how impatienuy Peter must have listened to pro- 
mises of a hearing next term ? With what astonish- 
ment must he have beheld a great queen, engaging to 
endeavour to prevail on hor parliament to pass an act 
to prevent any such outrage for the future ? What ho- 
nour does it not reflect on the memory of that princess 
to own to an arbitrary emperor, that even to appease 
him she dare not put the meanest of her subjects to 
death uncondemned by law.— There are, says she, in 
one of her despatches to him, insuperable difficulues, 
with respect to the ancient and fundamental laws of 
the government of our people ; which we fear do not 
permit so severe and rigorous a sentence to be given 
08 your imperial m^esty at fiist seemed to expect in 
this case ; and we persuaide ourself, that your imperial 
majesty, who are a prince famous for clemency and 
exact justice, will not require us, who are the guardian 
and protectress of the laws, to inflict a punishment up- 
on our Aubjects which the law does not impower us to 
do. Words so venerable and heroic, that this broil 
ouffht to become history, and be exempted from tho 
obuvion due to the silly squabbles of ambassadors and 
their privileges. If Anne deserved praise for her con- 
duct on this occasion, it reflects still greater glory on 
Peter, that this ferocious man shook) listen to these de- 
tails, and had moderation and justice enough tobe per- 
soadtd by the reason of them. 
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li&meiit to pass an act, by whidi no one for the 
future could arrest an amtMasador for debt; bnt 
after the battle of Poltowa, the EngUah court 
thought proper to give satisfiiction to the czar* 
The queen made by a formal embassy an ex« 
cuse for what had passed. Mr. Whh- 
Feb. 16. worthy^ the person charged with this 
commission, began his harangue with 
the following words— "Most high and mighty 
emperor." He told the czar that the person who 
had presumed to arrest his ambassador, had been 
imprisoned and rendered infamous. There was 
no truth in all this, but it was sufficient that he 
said so, and the title of emperor, which the queen 
had not given Peter before the battle of Pultowa, 
showed the consideration he had now acquired In 
Europe. 

This title had been already granted him in 
Holland, not only by those who bad been his fel- 
low-workmen in the dockyards at Saardam, and 
seemed to interest themselves most in his gfoiy, 
but likewise by the principal persons in the state, 
who unanimously s^led him emperor, and made 
public rejoicings for his victory, even in the pre- 
sence of the Swedish minister. 

The universal reputation which he had acquir- 
ed by his victory of Pultowa, was still further in- 
creased by his not sufiering a moment to pass 
without making some advantages of it In the 
first place, he laid siege to Elbing, a Hans town 
of Regal Prussia in Poland, where the Swedes 
had still a garrison. The Russians scaled the 
walls, enter^ the town, and the garrison surren- 
dered prisoners of war. This was one 
Mar. 11. of the largest magazines belonging to 
Charies XII. The conquerors found 
therein one hundred and eighty-three brass can- 
non, and one hundred and fifty-seven 
Aprils, mortars. Immediately after the re- 
duction of Elbing, Peter re-marched 
from Moscow to Petersburg ; as soon as he ar- 
rived at this latter place, he took shipping under 
his new fortress of Cronslot, coasted along the 
shore of Carelia, and notwithstanding a violent 
storm, brought his fleet safoly before Wyburg, 
the capital of Carelia in Finland ; while his land- 
forces advanced over the frozen morass- 
June 23. es, and m a short time the capital of 
Livonia beheld itself closely blockad- 
ed ; and after a breach was made in the walls, 
Wyburg surrendered, and the garrison, consist- 
ing of four thousand men, capitulated, bnt did not 
receive the honours of war, being made prisoners 
notwithstanding the capitulation. Peter charged 
the enemy with several infractions of this kind, 
and promised to set these troops at liberty as soon 
as he should receive satisfaction fipom the Swedes 
for his complaints. On this occaskm the king of 
Sweden was to be consulted, who oontinaed as 
mfletible as ever; and those soldiers, whom^ by 

* Afterwards created lord Whitworlh by king 
Oooreel. 



a little concession, be n^gbt h^re delivaed fieai 
their oonfinement, remained in eaptivitf. Thns 
did king William m. in I€95, arrest m^ehel 
Beufflers, notwithstanding the capftnbtion of Ne- 
mur. There have been several instances of such 
vfolations of treaties, but it is to be wished there 
never had been any. 

After the takmg of this capital, the blockade of 
Riga was soon changed into a regular siege, and 
pushed with vigour. They were obliged to break 
the ice on the liver Dwina,twluch waters the waOs 
of the city. An epidemical disorder, which had 
raged some time in those parts, now got asaoo^ 
the besiegers, and carried off nine thoasand ; ne- 
vertheless, the siege was not in the least slacken- 
ed ; h lasted a considerable time, but at length 
the garrison capitulated, and were al- 
lowed the honours of war ; but it was July 15. 
stipulated by the capitulatioo, that all 
the Livontan oflken and soldiers should enter in- 
to the Russian service, as natives of a ootivtry 
that had been dismembered from that en^lire, 
and usurped by the ancestors of Charies XIL 
But the Livdnians were restored to the privSeges 
of which his father had stripped them, and aH the 
officers entered into the czar's sennce : this was 
the most noble satisfaction that Peter coold take for 
the murder of his ambassador, Patkul, a Livoni- 
an, who had been put to death for defending those 
privileges. The garrison consisted of near fhre 
thousand men. A short time afterwards the cita- 
del of Pennamund was taken, and the besiegen 
found in the town and fort above eight hundred 
pieces of artillery of difibrent kinds. 

Nothing was now wanting to make Peter en- 
tirely master of the province of Carelia but the 
possession of the strong town of Kezfaobn, boilt on 
an island in the lake of Ladoga, and deemed im- 
pregnable: it was bombarded soon after, and sur- 
rendered m a short time. The Island 
of Oesel in ^ sea, bordeimg on the Sep, 19. 
north of Livonia, was subdued with Sep. 83. 
the same rapidity. 

On the side of Esthonia, a province of Livonia, 
towards the north, and on the gulf of Finland, are 
the towns of Pemau and Revel: by the reduo- 
tkm of these Peter completed the conquest of all 
Livonia. Pemau surrendered after a 
siege of a fow days, and Revel capitu- Aug. 85 
lated without waiting to have a sin^e Sep. lOl 
cannonfired against it ; but the besieg- 
ed found means to escape out of the hands of the 
conquerors at the very time that they were sur- 
rendering themselves prisoners of war: for some 
Swedish ships, having anchored in the road, un- 
der fovour of the night, the garrison and most of 
the citizens embarked on board, and when the be- 
siegers entered the town, they were surprised to 
find it deserted. When Charies XII. gained the 
victory of Narva, little did he expect that his 
troops woold one day be driven to use such arti- 
6om. 
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Tamed, hftd taken nfbge m Pomenuiia, which 
still beUmgeil to CharleB XIL Avgiutiis rMDm- 
ed the goveronent, and H Wee diffienlt to deciiie 
wko had Mqnhed meet gtofy, Chule0 in de> 
thioning hini, or Peter in reotoring faini to hie 
crovm. 

The enbiects of the king of Sweden were stiU 
more mifoitunate than that monarch hinwelC The 
coata^ooB disteniper, which had made aiioh ha- 
voc ov)^ Liroaia, passed from thence into Swe- 
den, where^ in the dty of Stockhohi^ it carried off 
thiitftbQineand persons: it hkewise desobted the 
pfovinoee already thinned of their inhabitants : 
(er durmg the space of ten years sooeessively, 
most of the ahle-bodied men had quitted their 
country to IbUow their mast^, and perilled in 
fixei^i climes. 

Charles's ill fortune pursued him also in Pome- 
laaia : his amy had retired thither from Poland, 
to thvixumberof eisven thousand ; the czac, the 
kings of Denmark and Prussia, the elector of Ha- 
nover, and the duke of Holstein, joined together 
te reader this army useless, and to compel gene- 
mi Crnseau, who commanded it, to submit to neu- 
tiiSty. The regency of Stockholm, hearing no 
Mws of their king, anddistraoted by the mortality 
that raged in that city, were glad to sign this nen- 
t«dity, winch seemed to deliver one (^ its provin- 
ces at least from the horrors of war. The empe- 
ror of Germany ftvoured this extraordinary oon- 
ventioo, by which it was stipulated, that the Swe- 
dah iimy then in Pomerania riioukl not march 
from thence to assist their monarch in any other 
ptrtoftheworid; nsy, it waa furthermore resolv- 
ed m the G^erman empire, to raise an army to en- 
farcethe execution of this nnparaUeled convention. 
The reason of this was, that the emperor of Ger- 
miny, who was then at war with France, was m 
bopes to engage the Swedish army to enter into 
bbservice. This whole negotiation was carried 
oft whfle Peter was subduing livoaia, Esthonia, 
ADdCarelia. 

Chariee XU. who was all this time at Bender, 
pelting every spring in motion to engage the di- 
na to declare war against the czar, received this 
MWS as one of the severest blows his nntowaid 
fbttune had dealt him : he oonld not brook, that 
liit senate at Stockholm should pretend to tie up 
the fauids of his army, and it was on this occasion 
tfavt he wrote them wwd be would send one of 
ho boots to govern them. 

The Danes, in the mean time, were making 
preparations to invade Sweden ; so that every na- 
tion in Europe was now engaged in war. Spain, 
Portogal, Italy, France, Germany, Holland, and 
Sng^wd, were contending for the dominions left 
byCharlesn. of Spain; and the whole North 
^"^ tip in arms ageinst Charies XIL There 
^^ted only a quarrel with the Ottoman empire, 
ier every village in Europe te be exposed to the 
lavages of war. This quanel happened soon a^ 



tarwaida, whan Peter had atUaned to the summit 
of Us gMry, and precteely for that reason. 



CRAPTSR SZi 

CmnpaigH of PnU. 

SmsTAK Achmet IIL declared war against Pe- 
ter I. not from any regard to the king of Sweden, 
but, as may readily be supposed, merely from a 
view to his own interest. The khan of the Grim 
Ttotars could not, vrithout dread, behold a neigh- 
bour become so powerful as Peter I. The Porte 
had, for some time, taken umbrage at the number 
of ships which this prince had on the Palus Maso- 
tis and m the Black Sea, at his forties thecityof 
Asoph, and at the flourishing state of the harbour 
of Taganroc, already become famous; and, lastly, 
at his great series of successes, and at the ambi- 
tion which success never fails to augment 

It is neither tme, nor even probable, that the 
Porte should have begun the war against the csar, 
on the Palus Meotis, for no other reason than be- 
cause a Swedish ship had taken a bark on tfie 
Baltic, on board of which was found a letter from 
a minister, whose name has never been mentioned. 
Norberg tells us, that this letter contained a plan 
for the conquest of the Turkish empire : that it 
was carried to Charles XII. who waa then in Tur- 
key, and was by him sent to the divan ; and that, 
immediatdy after the receipt of this letter, war was 
declared. Btitthb story carries the mark of fictbn 
with it It was ^ remonstrances of the khan 
of Tartary, who was more uneasy about the 
neighbourhood of Asoph, than the Turkish divan, 
that induced this latter to give orderafor taking the 
fidd.« 

It was m the month of August, and before the 
csar had completed the reduction of Livonia, when 
Achmet IIL resolved to declare war against hhn. 
The Turks, at that thee, could hardly have had the 
news of the taking of Riga ; and, therefere, the 
proposalofreeteringtothe king of Sweden the value 
in money, of the effects he had lost at the battle of 

* The aecountthia chaplein givee of the demanda of 
the grand seignior is equafly false and puerile. He 
says, that sultan Achmet, previous to his declarinf^ war 
against the czar, sent .to that prince a paper, containing 
the conditions on which he was wilhog to grant him 
peace. These condititxiB, Norberg tell us, were as 
follows : — '* That Peter shotdd renounce his alliance 
with Augustus, reinstate Stanislaus in the possession of 
the crown of Pdand, restore all Livonia to Charles XII. 
and pay that prince the value in ready money of what 
he had taken from him at the battle of Pultowa ; and, 
lastly, that the czar should demolish his newly-built city 
of Petersburg." This piece was forged by one Br&. 
zey, a haU^tarved pamjihleteer, and author of a work 
intitled, Memoirs, Satirical, Historical, and Entertain- 
ing. R was from this fbontain Norberg drew his intel- 
ligence; and h ow e ver he may have be^ the confossor 
of Charles XH. he certainly does not appear to have 
been his confidant. 
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PuUowft, would have been the nmit aheoid thing 
imagioable, if not exceeded by that of demolishing 
Petenborg. The behaviour of Charies XXL at 
Bende^wasaofficiently romantic; but the conduct 
of the Turfciah divan would have been much more 
so, if we suppose it to have made any demands of 
this kind. 

Nov. 1710. The khan of Taitary, who was 
the principal instigator of this war, pud Charles a 
visit in his retreat at Bender. They were connect- 
ed by the same interests, inasmuch as Europe 
makes part of the frontiers of Little Tartaiy. 
Charles and the khan wem the two greatest si^ 
ferers by the successes of the ciar ; but the khan 
did not command the forces of the grand seignior. 
He was like one of the feudatory princes of Qet- 
many, who served in the armies of the empire with 
their own troops, and were subject to the authority 
of the emperor's generals for the time bein^ 

Nov. 29, 1710. The first step taken by the 
divan, was to arrest Tolstoy, the czar's ambassa- 
dor at the Porte, in the streets of Constantinople, 
U^Setherwith thirty of his domestics, who^ with 
their master, were all confined in the prison of the 
Seven Towers. This barbarous custom, at which 
even savages would blush, is owing to the Turks 
having always a number of foreign ministers resid- 
ing amongst them from other courts, whereas they 
never send any in return. They U>ok upon the 
ambassadors of Christian princes in no other light 
than as merchants or consuls ; and, having natu- 
rally as great a contempt for Christians as they have 
for Jews, they seldom coodesoend to observe the 
laws of nations, in respect to them, unless forced 
to it ; at least, they have hitherto persisted in this 
barbarous pride. 

The famous vizier, Acbmet CuprogU, the same 
who took the island of Candia, under Mahomet 
IV. insulted the son of the French ambassador, 
and even carriqd his brutality so far as to strike 
him, and afterwards to confine him in prison, with- 
out Lewis XIV. proud and lofty as he was, dar- 
ing to resent it otherwise than by sending another 
minister to the Porte. The Christian princes, who 
are so remarkably delicate on the point of honour 
amongst themselves, and have even made it a 
part cl the law of nations, seem to be utterly in- 
sensible on this head in regard to the Turks. 

Never did a crowned head suffer greater a£. 
fronts in the persona of his ministers than czar 
Peter. In the space of a few years, his ambassa- 
dor at the court of London was thrown into jail 
for debt, his plenipotentiary at the courts of Po- 
land and Saxony was broke upon the wheel, by 
order of the king of Sweden ; and now his minis- 
ter at tlie Ottoman Porte was seised and thrown 
into a dungeon at Constanthiople, like a common 
folon.^ 

* The new vizier embraced ever^o|^>ortunityofa& 

fronting the czar, in the person of hii envoy, aiid par- 

tiealsrly in giving the French ambassador tlie preTer- 

anos. 'it was customary, on theprofootionofa grand 
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We have akMuiy observed, in the fifst paii ^ 
this history* that, he received satisfaction kom 
quean Anne, of England, for the insuU oflered te 
his aoibaamdor at London. The horrible affiont 
he sufieied, in the person of Patkul, was washed 
away in the blood of the Swedes slain at the bat- 
tle of Pultowa; but fortune permitted the viola- 
tion of the laws of nations by the Turks to pass 



Jan. 1711. The car now found himself oblig- 
ed to quit the theatre of war bi the west, and 
march towards the frontiers of Tmk^. He be- 
gan by causing ten re^ments, winch be had in 
Poland, to advanoe towards Moldavia.! Hetbw 
orderod marshal Sberemeto to set out from Iivo> 
nia, with his body of forces ; and, leaving prinee 
Menzikoffat the head of aAirs at Petersburg, be 
returned to Moscow, to giveorders for opening the 
ensuing campaign. 

Jan. 16. He now estaUishes a senate of re- 
gency; the regiment of guards bogin their march, 
be issues orders for all the young nobility to follow 
him to the field, to learn the art of war, and places 
some of them in the station of cadets, and others 
in that of subaltern ofiicers. Admiral Appraxia 
goes to Asoph to take the command by sea and 
land. These several measures being taken, the 
oiar publishes an ordonnanoe in Moscow fbr ae- 
knowledging a new empress. This was the per- 
son who had been taken prisoner in Marienbour;^ 
in the year 1708. Peter had, in 1696, repudiated 
his wife Eudoxia Lopoukin (or Lapouchin) by 
whom he had two children. The laws of hb 
church aUow of divoices ; but, bad they not, 
Peter would have enacted a new law to permit 
them. 

The fair captive of Marienbourfe who had ta- 
ken the name of Catherine, had a soul superior 
to her sex and her misfortunes. She rendered 
herself so agreeable to the czar, that this prince 
would have her always near his peraon. She a&> 
companied him in all his excursions and most 
fatiguing campaigns: sharing in his toils, and 
softening his uneasiness by her natural gayety, and 
the great attention she showed to oblige him on 
all oocasions, and the indifibrence she expressed 
for the luxury, dress, and other indulgences, of 
which the generality of her sex are, in other ooun- 
tries, wont to make real necessities. She fire- 

vixier, for all the foreign ministers to request an audi- 
ence of congratulation. Count Tolstoy was the first 
yfho denumdod that audience ; but was answered — 
That the precedence had alwajrs been given to the am- 
bassador of France ; whereupon Tolstoy informed the 
vizier^That he roust be deprived of the pleasure of 
waiting on him at all ; which, being maliciously repre- 
sented, as expressing the utmost contempt of his person, 
and the khan of Tartary being at the same time instigat- 
ed to make several heavy complaints against the con- 
duct of the Russians on the frontiers, count Tolstoy 
was immediately committed to the castle of the Seven 
Towers. 

t ftis very strange that so many writers ahvayseoD- 
fbund Walachia and Moldavia together. 
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qoently toftenad the paarionate temper ef the 
cnr, and, by mftking him more dement end mer- 
tifol, rendered him more tndy greet In e word, 
•bebeoanieeoneceaMrytohimythat he merried 
her privately in 1707. He htd tbeady two 
deoghters by her, and the following year An bore 
him a third, who wae afterwards married to the 
deke of Holetem.'^ 

March 17, 1711. The czar made this private 
marriage known the very day he set out with her 
to try the fbitone of his arms against the Turks. 
The several dispositions he had made seemed to 
prooHse a snooeesfbl issue. The hetman of the 
oossacks was to keep the Tartars in awe, who had 
already began to commit ravages in the Ukraine. 
The mem body of the Russian army was ad- 
vancing towards Niester, and another body of 
troops, under prince Ghditzin, were in full march 
through Poland. Every thing went on fiivoura- 
bly at the ^ginning : for Galitzin having met 
with-a humerous body of Tartars near Kiow, who 
had been joined by someooesaoks and some Poles 
cf king Stanislaus* party, as also a few Swedes, 
be defeated them entirely, and killed near five 
thousand men. These Tartars had, in ^ir 
march through the open country, made about ten 
thousand prisoners. It has been the custom of 
the Tartars, time immemorial, to carry with them 
a much greater number of cords than scimitars, 

* This duke of HolstaiB, at die time he narriwl 
the daughter of Peter I. was a prince of very incon- 
aderabto power, thoueh. of one of the meet ancient 
booses in Germanv. His ancestors had been stripped 
cf great part of their dominions by the kings of i>en- 
nark ; so that at tbe.time of this marriage he found 
biiBself greedy circumscribed in point of possesskms ; 
butjfrom this epoch of bis alliance with the cxar of 
Mufcovy, we may date the rise of the ducal branch 
<f Holstein, which now fills the thrones of Russia and 
Swedeoj and is likewise in possession of the bish* 
^nc of Lubec, which, in all probability, wiU fall to 
oM house, notwithstanoing the late election, which at 
Pf^eul is the sobfeot of Utigation, the issue of which 
«iH, to all appearance, terminate in favour of the 
priaee. son to the present bishop, through the prote^ 
tioB or the courts of Vienna and Petersbura. The 
cnpreas Catherine, who now sits on the throne of 
Moa, is herself descended from this august house 
^ the side of her mother ^ who was sister to the king 
orSweden, to the prince-bishop of Lubec, and to the 
«n»ooi pnnce George ofHobtoin, whose achieye- 
neots made so much noise during the war. This 
pnnceas, whose name was Elisabeth, married the 
^ning prince of Anbak Zerbst, whose house was 
tttoputably the most ancient ; and, in former times, 
«« Most powerful in all Germany, since they can 
^'^^ their pedigree from the dukes of Ascania. who 
^*ere formerly masters of the two electorates of Sax- 
J]7 *»><1 Brandcnburgh, as appears by their armorial 
wings, which are, ouarterly, the arms of Saxony 
*u Bnmdenburgh. Of this branch of Zerbst there is 
"^"^sining only the present rei^ng prince, brother 
J^*««nprc8s Catherine, who, m case he should die 
^'wwut issue, will succeed to the principality of Ye- 
Jra, in East Friesland ; fipom all which it appears 
**^i that the family of Holstem is at present the 
^ powerful in Europe, as being in posseasioB of 
«f^crowns in the North.f 

T Smee the above note was written many import* 
™ changes have taken place. 



in order to bhid the unhappy wietehes they sur- 
prise. The captives were all set fifoe, and those 
who had made them prisoners were put to the 
sword. The whole Russian army, if it had been 
aasembled together, would have amounted to sixty 
thousand men. It was to have been farther aug- 
mented by the troops belonging to the kmg of 
Poland. This prince, who owed every thing to 
the czar, came to pay him a visit at Jaroslaw, on 
the river Sana, the 3d of June, 1714, and promis- 
ed him powerful succours. War was now de- 
clared against the Turiis in the name of these 
two mooarohs : but the Polish diet, not willing to 
break with the Ottoman Porte, refused to ratify 
the engagement their king had entered inta It 
was the fate of the cnr to have, in the king of Po- 
land, an ally who could never be of any service to 
him. He entertained the same hopes of assist- 
ance fiom the princee of Moldavia and Walacbia, 
and was, in like manner, disappointed. 

Theee two provinces ought to have taken this 
opportunity to shake of! the Turkish yoke. These 
oountries were those of the ancient Dact, who, 
together with the Gepidi, with whom they were 
tntcnnized, did, for a long time, disturb the Ro- 
man empire. They were at length subdued by 
the emperor Trojan, and Constantino the First 
made them embrace the Christian reli^on. Dacia 
was one of the provinces of the eastern empire ; 
but shortly after these very people contributed to 
the ruin of that of the west, by serving under the 
Odiacres and Theodorics. 

They afterwards oontroued to be subjeet to the 
Greek empire ; and, when the Turks made them- 
selves masters of Constantinople, were governed 
and oppressed by particular princee; at length 
they were totally subjected by the Padisha, or 
Turkish emperor, who now granted them an in- 
vestiture. The Hospodar, or Waiwod, choeen by 
the Ottoman Porte to govern these provinces, is 
always a Christian of the Greek church. The 
Turks, by this choice, give a proof of their tolera- 
tion, while our ignorant declauners are accusing 
them of persecution. The prince, nominated by 
the Porte, is tributary to, or rather farms these 
countries of the grand seignior ; this dignity bemg 
always conferred on the besc bidder, or him who 
makes the greatest presents to the vizier, in like 
manner as the office of Greek patriarch at Con- 
stantinople. Sometimes this government is be- 
stowed on a dragoman, that is to say, the interpre- 
ter to the divan. These provinces are seldom 
under the government of the same Waiwod, the 
Porte choMmg to divide them, in order to be more 
sure of retaining them in subjection. Demetrius 
Cantemir was at this time Waiwod of Moldavia. 
This prince was said to be descended from Ta- 
meriane, because Tameriane's true name was 
Timur, and Timur was a Tartarian khan; andso^ 
from the name Tamurkan, say they, came the fa- 
mily of Kentemii; 
Bassaimbi. Btaoooviii had been invested with 

ei 
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the piiiiiBiiMlky of WftlMhia, bat fattl netfovad 
may genealogjot to dedooe hit pedigree from the 
Taitarian conqaeror. Centftmir thovght the time 
now ooBM to shake oflTthe Tnrfciah yoke, end 
render hinuelf indepeadeot by meene of the au'e 
protecdoa. in this yiew he acted in the very eune 
manner with Peter as Maaeppe. had done with 
CbarloB XIL Ho even en^ged Bassaraba lor 
the present to join him in the conspiracy, of whi^ 
he hoped to reap aH the benefit himself: his plan 
being to make himself master of both provinces. 
The bishop of Jerasaiem, who was at that tiaieat 
Wahushia, was the sool of this conspiracy. Can- 
temir pronused the cnur to furnish lam with men 
and provisions, as Mazeppa did the king of Swe- 
den, and kept his word no better than he had 



GenenI Sherometo advanced towards Jassi, the 
capital of Moldavia, to inspect and ocoaaionidly 
assist the execution of these great projecti. Can* 
temir came thither to meet him, and was received 
with alt the honours due to a prince: but he acted 
as a prince in no one circumstance, but that ol 
publishing a manifesto against the Turkish empire. 
The hospodar of Walachia, who soon discovered 
the ambitious views of his colleagae, quitted his 
party, and returned to bis duty. The bishop of 
Jerusalem dreading, with reason, the punishment 
due to his perfidy, fled and concealed himself: the 
people of Walachia and Moldavia continued Caitb- 
ful to the Ottoman Porte, and those who were to 
have furnished provisions for the Russian army, 
carried them to the Turks. 

The vinery Baltagi Mahomet had already cross- 
ed the Danube, at the head of one hundred thou- 
sand men, and was advancing towards Jassi, 
along the banks of the river Pruth (formeriy the 
Hieiasus), which (alls into the Danube, and which 
is neariy the boundary of Moldavia and Bassara- 
bta. He then despatched count Poniatowski,'^ a 

* This tame couQt Poniatowski, who was at that 
thne in the service of Charles XII. died afterwards 
cmstelltn of Gracovia, and first senator of the repabBe 
oTPoland, after having enjoyed aU the dimities towfaich 
a nobleman ofthat country can attain. Hjseoimenni 
with Charies XII. during that prince's retireaiei^ at 
Bender, first made him taken notice of ; and, it is to be 
wished, (or the honour of falb memory, that he had waited 
till the conclusion of a peaoe between Sweden and Po» 
land, to be reconciled to king Augustus; buL following 
the oictates of ambition, rawer tmn those of strict ho- 
nour, he sacrificed the faiterests of bodi Ghariea and Sta- 
aiflfaLus to the care of his own fortune ; and, while he 
appeared the most aeakwa in their cause, he secretly dal 
them all the ill serriccs he could at the Ottoman Porte : 
to this double dealing be owed the immense fortune of 
which he was afterwards possessed. Hennmried the 
princess Gzartoriski, daughter of the casteDan of Vilna, 
a lady, for her heroic spirit, worthy to have been bom in 
the times of ancient Rome : when her ekleet 8(m, the 
present grand chambeilain of the crown, had that fa- 
mous dispute with Count Tark>, pafattiBo of Lublin ; a 
dispiUe whiofa mad« so much noise in all the pubho pa- 
pers in the year 1742, this lady, after having;^made him 
shoot at a mark eyery day. for three weeks, m order to 
be expert at firing, said to him, as he was nouating Iris 
hsrsetogotoaMetfais advtnary— ^*Qo,myBea; but. 



Polish geotanan, attached to the Ibrttties «f tbs 
kmg of Sweden, to desire that prinee to makeUm 
a visit, and see his army. Charles, whose pods 
always got the better of his interest, woaAd aol 
consent to this proposal: he iaaisted that die 
^od vixier shouM make him the first vint, m his 
asykmi near Bender. When Poniatowski la- 
tnmed to the Ottoman camp, and eDdeavoved Is 
excuse this refusal ef his master, the viner, tun- 
ing to the khan of the Taitars, said, *<Thbis the 
very bdiavionr I expected from this proud pagan." 
This mutual pride, which never fiuls of alicMtmg 
the minds of those in power from each other, did 
no service to the kmg of Sweden's a&irs ; and 
indeed that prinee ndght have easily pesoeived, 
from the be^nning, that the Turics were not act- 
ing for his interest, but for their own. 

While the Turkish army was passing the Da- 
nube, the esar advanced by the frontieis of Poland, 
and passed the Boristhenes, in order to relieve 
marshal Sheremeto, who was then on the banks 
of the Pruth, to the southward of Jassi, and in 
danger of bemg daily surrounded by an anny of 
ten thousand Turks, and an army of Taitara 
Peter, before he passed the Boristhenes, was in 
doubt whether he should expose his bdioved Ca- 
therine to thesedangers, which seemed totncnase 
every day ; but Catherine, on her side, looked 
upon this solicitude of the car, for her ease and 
safety, as an aftont offered to her love and ooo- 
fage ; and pressed her consort so strongly on this 
hcAd, that be found himself under a necesaty lo 
consent that she should pass the river with him. 
The army beheld her with eyes of joy and admi- 
ration, marching on horseback at the head of the 
troops, for she rarely made use of a caniage. Af- 
ter passing the Boristhenes, they had a tradef 
desert coimtiy to pass through, and then to crom 
the Bog, and afterwards the river Tiraa, nowcaU. 
ed the Niester, and then another desert to tra- 
verse^ before they came to the banksof the Pruth. 
Catherine, diuing this fatiguing march, animaled 
the whole army by her ch(»rfubes8 and afiability. 
She sent refreshments to such of the officers who 
were si<^ and extended her caie even lo the 
meanest soldier. 

July 4, 1711. At length the czar brou^t his 
army in sight of Jassu Here he was to establish 
his maganne. Bassaraba, the hospodar of Wal- 

if you do not acquit yourself with honour in this affair, 
never appear before me asain." This anecdote taty 
serve asaapedmaaoftheaMracterofourhcrolne. The 
fiunily of Cxartoriski is descended from the ancieat Ja- 
gellins, nho were, for sevoml ages, in knisal possession ol 
the crown of P<md ; and is, at this day, extremely rich 
and powerful, by the affiances it has oentra^ted, but they 
have never been able to acquire oopularilies ; and 
so long as count Tario (^i^ was killed in a duel with 
the young count Pomatowdd) Uved, had no influeooe in 
the dietbes, or lesser assemb^ of tha states, becaosa 
Tario, who waathe idol of the nobka, and a sworn ene- 
my to the Cxartoriski family, carried every thing bdbre 
hin,aBd nothing was done but aoconfing to Ins plea- 
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•chit, win bid agaifl enbnoed the ialenst of the 
Ottooyui Port«^ bat stiU, in appMnoee, oootiiioed 
1 fnoid to the cur, proposed to that prince to 
■ake peace with the Tnrka, altboagh he bad re- 
OMTed no cooainisaion from the giand viaier for 
that purpoee. Hia decat^bowever, waa aoon dia- 
oatered ; and the eaar contented bimaelf with de- 
manding onlj promons for hia army, which 
BiBBaraba neither could, nor would furiUBb. It 
wasveiy difficult to procure anyauppliea from 
Poland ; aad tboae which prince Cantemir bad 
pnmieed, and which be vainly hoped to procure 
from Walachia, could not be brought from tbenoe. 
These disappointments rendered the aituation of 
the Ruasian army very disagreeable ; and, as an 
addition to their afflictions, they were infected with 
an immense swarm of grasshoppers, that ooTared 
the &ce of the whole country, and devoured, or 
ipoiled, every thing where they alighted. They 
were likewiae frequently in want of water during 
tbeb march through sandy deserts and beneath a 
acorcbing sun : what little they could procure, 
thfly were obliged to have brou^t in veaads to the 
camp from a considerable distance. 

Daring tbis dangerous and fatiguing march, the 
car, by a aingular fatality, found himself in the 
neighbourfaood of his rival and competitor, Charlea ; 
Beoder not being above twenty-five leaguea from 
tba place where the Russian army was encamped, 
Boar Jaaai. Some paitiea of coasacka made tzcurw 
■008 even to the place of that unfortunate mo- 
narch's retreat ; but the Crim Tartars, who hovefw 
ed round that part of the country, aufficiently se- 
cured him from any attempt that might be made 
to seise hia person ; and Chariea waited in bis 
camp with impatience, and did not fear the issue 
of the war. 

Peter, as soon as he bad established some ma- 
gaainea, marched in haate vrith bis army to the 
rig^t of the river Froth. His essential object was 
to prevent the Turka, who wera posted to the left 
aod towards the head of the liver, from croasingit 
and mardiing towards him. This eflected, he 
woald then be master of Moldavia and Walachia ; 
with this view, he despatched general Janus, with 
the vanguard of the army, to oppose the passage 
of the Turka; but to general did not ahive till 
they had alrttuiy begun to cross the river upon 
th^ bridgea ; upon which he was obliged to re- 
treat, and bis infkntry waadoady pursued by the 
Tuis, till the cstar came up in person to bis aa- 



Thegrand virier now manned directly along 
the river towards the czar. The two armies were 
very unequal in point of numbers ; that of the 
Tmka, .which bad been reinforced by the Tar- 
tarian troops, consisted of neariy two hundred 
and fifiy tiiouaand men, while thatof the Rus- 
Maos hardly amounted to thirty-five thouaand. 
There was indeed a considerable body of troops, 
beaded by general Renne, on their march from 
the other side of the Moldavian mountains ; but 



the Taka had cut off all communicataon with 
tboae partsi 

The caai'B army now began to be in want of 
pvovisioDS, nor could, without the greateat diffi- 
culty, procure water, thougjh encamped at a very 
email diatance from the river ; being expoaed to a 
furioua diacbarge from the batteriea, which the 
grand viaier had cauaed to be erected on the left 
side of the river, under the care of a body of 
troopa, thai kept up a conatant fire againat the 
Ruasiana. By this relation, which ia atriotly or- 
curastantial and true, it appeare that Baltagi Ma- 
homet, the Turkiah vizier, far from being the po- 
aiUa ni moua, or weak co mm an d e r which the S wedea 
have repnaenled him, gave proofs, on this occa- 
sion, that be well understood bis business. The 
paasing the Prath in the sight of the enemy, oUig* 
ing him to retreat, and harassing him in that 
retreat ; the cutting off all communication be- 
tween the czar'a army and a body of cavalry that 
was marching to reinforce it; the hemming in 
this army, without the least probability of a re- 
treat ; and the cutting off all supplies of water 
and provisions, by keeping it constantly under 
the check of the batteries on the opposite aide of 
the river, were mancauvres that in no ways be- 
spoke the unexperienced or indolent general. 

Peter now saw bnnself in a situation even vfcrm 
than that to which he had reduced his rival, 
Chariea XIL at Pultowa ; being, like him, aur- 
rounded by a superior army, and in greater want 
of proviaioaa ; and, like faim, having confided in 
the promiaes of a prince too powerful to be bound 
by those promises, he resolved upon a retreat; 
and endeavoured to return towards Jassi, in order 
to chooae a more advantageous situation for bis 



July 30, 1711. He accordin^y decamped un- 
der favour of the night ; but bis army had acarce- 
ly begun ita march, when at break of day, theTurka 
fell upon bis rear; but the Preobasinski regiment 
turning about, and standing firm, did for a con- 
siderable time check the fury of their onset The 
Russiana then formed themselves and made a line 
of entrenchments with their wagons and baggage. 
The same day the Turks returned again to the 
attack, with the whole body of their army ; and, 
aa a proof that the Russians knew bow to defend 
tbemselvea, let what will be alleged to 
the contrary, they also made head against July 81. 
tbis very superior force for a consider- 
able tiine, killed a great number of their enemies, 
who in vain endeavoured to break in upon them. 

There were in the Ottoman army two ufficera 
bdonging to the king of Sweden, namely, count 
Poniatowski and the count of Spare, who had the 
command of a body of cossacks in that prince's 
interest My papen inform me that theae two 
generala advised the grand vnsier to avoid coming; 
to action with the Russians, and content himself 
with depriving them of supplies of water and pro- 
visiona, which vi^d oblige them either to surren- 
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der prisoners of war, or to perish with ftimne : 
other memoirs pretend, on the contrarj, that these 
officers would have persuaded Mahomet to fall 
upon this feehle and half-starved army, in a weak 
and distressed condition, and put all to the sword. 
The first of these seem to be the most prudent and 
ciicumspect; but the second is more agreeable to 
the character of generals who had been trained up 
under Charles XII. 

The real fact is, that the grand vizier fdl upon 
the rear of the Russian army, at the dawn of day, 
which was thrown into confusion, and there re- 
mained only a line of four hundred men to con- 
front the Turks. This small body formed itself 
vrith amazing quickness, under the orders of a 
German general, named Alard, who, to his im- 
mortal honour, made such rapid and excdlent dis- 
posiitions on this occatfion, that the Russians with- 
stood, for upwards of three hours, the repeated 
attacks of the whole Ottoman army, without losing 
A foot of ground. 

The czar now found himself amply repaid for 
the immense pains he had taken to inure his troops 
in strict discipline. At the battle of Narva, sixty 
thousand men were defeated by only eight thou- 
sand, because the former were undisciplined ; and 
here we behold a rear-guard consisting of only 
eight thousand Russians, sustaining the efibrts of 
one hundred and fifty thousand Turks, killing 
seven thousand of them, and obliging the rest to 
return back. 

After this sharp engagement both armies en- 
trenched themselves for that night; but the Rus- 
sians still continued enclosed, and deprived of all 
provisions, even water ; for notwithstanding they 
were so near the river Pruth, yet they did not dare 
approach its banks ; for as soon as any parties 
were sent out to find water, a body of Turks, post- 
ed on the opposite shore, drove them back by a 
iurious discharge from their cannon, loaded with 
chainshot ; and the body of the Turkish army, 
which had attacked that of the czar the day before, 
continued to play upon them from another quarter, 
with the whole force of their artillery. 

The Russian army appeared now to be lost be- 
yond resource, by its position, by the inequality of 
numbers and by the want of provisions. The 
skirmishes on both sides were frequent and bloody : 
the Russian cavalry being almost all dismounted, 
could no longer be of any service, unless by fight- 
ing on foot : in a word the situation of afiidrs were 
desperate. It was out of their power to retreat, 
they had nothing left but to gain a complete 
victory ; to perish to the last man, or to be made 
flaves by the infidels. 

AH the accounts and memmrs of those times 
-unanimously agree, that the czar divined within 
himself whether or not he should expose his wife, 
his army, his empire, and the fruits of all his la- 
bours, to almost inevitable destruction ; retired to 
his tent, oppressed with grief, and seized with 
violent convulsions, to which he was natorally 



subject, and which the present desperate sitnatidR 
of his afiairs brought upon him with redoubled 
violence. In this coiidition he remained alone io 
his tent, having given positive orders, that no one 
should be admitted to be a witness to tlie distrao 
tion of his mind. But Catherine, hearing of his 
disorders, forced her way in to him ; and on this 
occasion Peter found how happy it wna for him 
that he had permitted his wife to accompany hira 
in this expedition. 

A wife, who, like her, had faced death in its 
most horrible diapes, and had exposed her penon 
like the meanest soldier, to the fire of the Turk- 
ish artillery, had an undoubted riglit to speak to 
her husband, and to be heard. The czar accord- 
ingly listened to what she had to say, and in the 
end sufiered himself to be persuaded to try and 
send to the vizier with proposals d* peace. 

It has been a custom, for time immemorial, 
throughout the East, that when any people apply 
for an audience of the sovereign, or his represen- 
tative, they must not presume to approach them 
without a present. On this occasion, therefore, 
Catherine mustered the few jewels that she bad 
brought with her, on this military tour, in whidi 
no magnificence or luxury were admitted; to 
these she added two black foxes skins, and what 
ready money she could collect ; the latter was de- 
signed for a present to the kioia. She made choice 
herself of an ofiicer, on whose fidelity and under- 
standing she thought she could depend, who, 
accompanied with two servants, was to carry the 
presents to the grand vizier, and afterwards to de- 
liver the money intended for thekiaia into his own 
hand. This officer was likewise charged with a 
letter from marshal Sheremeto to the grand vizier. 
The memoirs of czar Peter mention this letter, 
but they take no notice of the other particulars of 
Catherine's conduct in tliis business; however, 
they are sufficiently confirmed by the dedaratioa 
issued by Peter himsdf, in 1723, when he caused 
Catherine to be crowned empress, wherein we 
find these words: — ** She has been of the great- 
est assistance to us in all our dangers, and par- 
ticularly in the battle of Pruth, when our army 
was reduced to twenty-two thousand men." If 
the czar had then indeed no more men capable 
of bearing arms, the service which Catherine did 
him on that occasion, was fully equivalent to the 
honours and dignities conferred upon her. The 
MS. journal of Peter the Great observes that the 
day of the bloody battle, (on the SOth July) he 
had thirty-one thousand five hundred and fifty-four 
foot, and six thousand six hundred and nine^-two 
horse, the latter almost all dismounted ; he must 
then have lost sixteen thousand two hundred and 
fbrty-six men in that engagement The same me- 
moirs affirm, the loss sustained by tne Turks 
greatly exceeded that of the Russians ; for as the 
former rushed upon the czar's troops peli-meil, 
and without observing any order, hardly a ungle, 
fire of the latter missed itsefiect If this is fact. 
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the tffair of the 90th and 21tt of July, wu one of 
toe roost bloody that had been known for many ages* 
We must either auapecC Peter the Gr^ of hav- 
ing been mistaken, in his declaration at the crown- 



ing of the empress, when he acknowledges " his ^ the divan demanded that the fort and harbour of 



obligations to her of having saved his army, which 
was reduced to twenty-two thousand men ;" or ac- 
cuse him of a falsity in his journal, wherein he 
says, that, the day on which the above battle was 
fought, his army, exclusive of the succours he ex- 
pected from the other side the Moldavian moun- 
tains, amounted to thirty-one thousand five hun- 
dred and fifty-four foot, and six thousand six 
hundred and ninety-two horse. Wlccording to 
this calculation, the battle of Pruth must have 
been by far more terrible than the historians or 
memorialists have represented on either side. 
There must certainly be some mistake here, 
which is no uncommon thing in the rebtion of 
campaigns, especially when the writer enters in- 
to a minute detail of circumstances. The surest 
method, therefore, on th^ occasions, is to con- 
fine themselves to the principal events, the victory, 
and the defeat ; as we can very seldom know, 
with any degree of certainty, the exact loss on 
cither side. 

But however here the Russian army might be 
reduced m point of numbers, there were still 
hopes that the grand viiier, deceived by their 
vigorous and obstinate resistance, might be induc- 
ed to grant them peace, upon such terms as might 
be honourable to hia master^ arms, and at the 
name time not absolutely disgraceful to those of 
the czar. It was the great merit of Catherine to 
hive perceived this possibility, at a time when her 
cooBort and his generals expected nothing less 
than inevitable destruction. 

Norberg^ in his History of Charies XII. quotes 
i letter, sent by the czar to the grand vizier, in 
which he expresses himself thus : — ** If, contrary 
to my intentions, I have been so unhappy as to in- 
cur the displeasure of his highness, I am ready to 
make reparation for any cause of complaint he 
Diay have against me ; I conjure you; most noble 
general, to prevent the further effusion of blood ; 
give orders, I beseech you, to pot a stop to the 
dreadful fire of your artillery, and accept of the 
bostage I herewith send you.** 

This letter carries all the marks of falsity with 
it} is do indeed most of the random pieces of Nor- 
berg; it is dated 1 1th July, N. S. whereas no let- 
ter was senttoBaltagi Mahomet till the 21st N.S. 
neither was it the czar who wrote to the vizier, but 
bis general Sheremeto: there were no such ex- 
Fessons made use of as — " if the czar has had the 
nisfortuoe to incur the displeasure of his high- 
Beiii*' Buch terms being suitable only to a sub- 
ject, who implores the pardon of his sovereign, 
vbom he has offended. There was no mention 
BMde of any hostage, nor was any one sent The 
letter was carried by an officer, in the midst of a 
ftuious cannonade on both sides. Sheremeto^ in 
TOL. v.— 3. 



thif lettw, only rsmmded the vinar of certain ovw- 
tures of peace that the Porte had made at the be- 
ginning of tho campaign, through the mediation of 
the Dutch and EInglish ministers, and by which 



Taganroc should be given up, which were the 
real subjects of the war. 

Some hours elapsed before the messenger re- 
ceived an answer fifom the grand vi- 
zier, and it was apprehended that ho Slst July 
had either been killed by the enemy's 1 71 1, 
cannon, or that they detained him pri- 
soner. A second courier was therefore despatched, 
with duplicates of the former letters, and a coun- 
cil of war was immediately held, at which C«^ 
therine was present At this council ten general 
officers signed the following resolution : — 

" Resolved, If the enemy will not acoept the 
conditions proposed, and should insist upon our 
laying down our arms, and surrendering at disere- 
tion, that all the ministers and general officers are 
unanimously of opinion, to cut thdr way throogli 
the enemy sword in hand.** 

In consequence of this resolution, a Ime of en- 
trenchments was thrown round the baggage, and 
the Russians marched some few paces out of their 
camp, towards the enemy, when the grand vizier 
caused a suspension of arms to be proclaimed be? 
tween the two armies. 

All the writers of the Swedish party have treats 
ed the grand vizier as a cowardly and infamous 
wretch, who had been1>ribed to sell the honour of 
his master's arms. In the same manner have se- 
veral authors accused count Piper of receiving 
money firom the duke of Marlborough, to per- 
suade the king of Sweden to continue the war 
against the czar; and have laid to the charge of 
the French minister, that he purchased the peace 
of Seville for a sdpulated sum. Such aocusatioiui 
ou^^t never to bo advanced but on very strong 
proofs. It is very seldom that a minister will stoop 
to such meannesses, which are always discovered, 
sooner or later, by those who have been entrusted 
with the payment of the money, or by the public 
registers, which never lie. A minister of state 
stands as a public object to the eyes of all £urope. 
His credit and infiuence depend wholly upon his 
character, and he is always suflSciently rich to be 
above the temptation of becoming a traitor. 

The place of viceroy of the Turkish empire is 
so illustrious, and the profits aimexed to it, in time 
of war, so immense, there was such a profusion 
of every thing necessary, and even luxurious, in 
the camp of Baltagi Mahomet, and, on the other 
hand, so much poverty and distress in that of the 
czar, that surely the grand vizier was rather in a 
condition to give than to receive. The trifling 
present of a woman, who had nothing to send but 
a few skins and some jewels, in compliance with 
the established custom of all courts, or rather 
those in particular of the East, can never be ccn- 
sidored in the lij^ of a bribe. The firank and 
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open eoAdaet of Btltagi Mahomet eeems at once 
to give the lie to the black aocqaationa with which 
80 many writers have stained their relations. 
Vioe-chancellor ShaffiroflT paid the vizier a public 
visit in his tent : eveiy thing was transacted in the 
most open manner on both sides ; and indeed it 
could not be otherwise. The very first article of 
the negotiatioo was entered upon m the presence 
of a person wholly devoted to the king of Sweden, 
a domestic of count Poniatowski, who was him- 
self one of that monarch's generals. This man 
served as interpreter, and the several articles were 
publicly reduced to writing by the vizier's chief 
oecretary, Hunmier Eflfendu Moreover, count 
Poniatowski was there in person. The present 
sent to the kiaia was ofored probably in form, 
and every thing was transacted agreeably to the 
oriental customs. Other presents were made by 
the Turks in return ; so that there was not the 
least appearance of treachery or contrivance. 
The motives which determined the vizier to con- 
sent to the pn^iosals offered him, were, first, that 
the body of troops under the command of general 
Renne, on the borders of the river Sireth, in Mol- 
davia, had already crossed three rivers, and were 
actually m the neighbourhood of the Danube, 
where Renne had already made himself master 
of the town and castle of Brahila, defended by a 
numerous garrison, under the command of a basha. 
Secondly, the czar had likewise another body of 
troops advancing through the frontiers of Poland ; 
and, lastly, it is more than probable that the vizier 
was not fully acquainted with the extreme scarcity 
that was felt io the Russian camp. One enemy 
seldom furnishes another with an exact account 
of his provisions and ammunition : on the con- 
trary, either side are accustomed rather to make 
a parade of plenty, even at a time when they aro 
in the greatest necessity. There can be no artifi- 
ces practised to gain intelligence of the true state 
of an adversary's affidrs, by means of spies, be- 
tween the Turks and the Russians. The diifier- 
ence of their dress, of their religion, and of their 
language, will not permit it They are, moreover, 
strangers to that desertion which prevails in most 
of our armies; and, consequently, the grand vi- 
zier could not be supposed to know the desperate 
condition to which the czar's army was reduced. 

Baltagi, who was not fond of war, and who, 
nevertheless, had conducted this very well, thought 
that his expedition would be sufficiently success- 
ful if he put his master m possession of the towns 
and harbours which made the subject of the war, 
stoptthe p ro g res s of the victorious amy under Ren- 
ne, and oUigisd that general to quit the banks of the 
Danube, and return back into Russia, and for ever 
shut the entrance of the Palos MsBotis, the Cimme- 
rian Bosfdionis, and the Black Sea, against an en- 
terprising prince ; and, lastly, if he avoided taking 
these certain advantages, on the hazard of a new 
battle (in which, after all, despair might have got 
the better of superiority of numbeiB). Thepreced- 



isg day only he had beheld his jamssaries repair- 
ed, with loss ; and there wanted not examples of 
many victories having been gained by the weaker 
over the strong Such then were MBhoroet*8 rem- 
\sons for accepting the proposals of peace. His 
conduct, however, did not merit the approbation 
of Charies's officers, who served in the Toriush 
army, nor of the khan of Tartary. It was the 
interest of the latter, and his followers, to reject 
all terms of accoomiodation which would deprive 
them of the opportunity of ravaging the frontiers 
of Russia and Poland. Charies XII. desired to 
be revenged on his rival, the czar : but the gene- 
ral, and the first minister of the Ottoman empire, 
was neither influenced by the private thirst of 
revenge, which animated the Christian monarch, 
nor by the desire of booty, which actuated the 
Tartar chief! 

As soon as the suspension of arms was agreed 
to, and signed, the Russians purchased of the 
Turks the provisions of which they stood in need. 
The articles of the peace were not signed at that 
time, as is related by La Motraye, and whidi 
Norberg has copied from him. The vizier, among 
other conditions, demanded that the czar should 
promise not to interfere any more in the Polish af- 
fairs. This was a point particulariy insisted up- 
on by count Poniatowski ; but it was, in fact, the 
interest ofthe Ottoman crown that the kingdom of 
Poland should continue in its then defenceless and 
divided state ; accordin^y this demand was re- 
duced to that of the Russian troops evacuating 
the frontiers of Poland. The khan of Tartary, 
on his side, demanded a tribute of forty thousand 
sequins. This point, after bemg long debated, 
was at length given up. 

The grand vizier insisted a long time that 
prince Cantemir should be dehvered up to him, as 
Patkol had been to the king of Sweden. Cante- 
mir was exactly in the same situation as Mazeppa 
had been. The czar caused that hetman to be 
arraigned and tried for his defection,and afterwards 
to be executed in effigy. The Turks were not 
acquainted with the nature of such proceeding ; 
they knew nothing of trials for contumacy, nor of 
public condemnations. The afliixing a sentence 
on any person, and executing him in effigy, 
were the more unusual amongst them, as their 
law forbids the representation of any human 
likeness whatever. The vizier in vain insisted 
on Cantemir's being delivered up ; Peter pe- 
remptorily refused to comply, and wrote the fol- 
lowing letter with his own hand, to his vice-dian- 
cellor Shafi[iroff 

" I can resign to the Turks all the country, as 
far as Curtzka, because I have hopes of being 
able to recover it again ; but I will, by no means, 
violate my fiiith, which, once forfeited, can never 
be retrieved. I have nothing I can properly call 
my own, but my honour. If I give up that, I 
cease to be longer a kingi" 

At length the treaty was concluded, and signed. 
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at ft vDlage ctHed Falksen, on the river Prath. 
Among other things, it was stipulated that Asoph, 
and the territories belonging thereto, should be 
reatoredi together with all the ammunition and ar- 
tiUeiy that were in the place, before the czar made 
himself mastor thereof in 1696. That the haiv 
bour of Taganroc, in the Zabach Sea, should be 
demolished, as also that of Samara, on the river 
of the same name ; and several other fortresses. 
There was likewise another article added, repect- 
ing the king of Sweden, which article alone suffi- 
ciently shows the little regard the vizier had for 
that prince ; for it was therein stipulated, that the 
czar should not molest Charles in his return to 
his doroii^ions, and that afterwards the czar and 
he might make peace with the other, if they were 
so inclined. 

It is pretty evident, by the wording of this extra- 
ordinary ar^e, that Baltagi Mahomet had not for- 
got the haog^y manner in which Charles XII. 
bad behaved to him a short time before, and it is 
Bot unlikely that this very behaviour of the king 
of Sweden might have been one inducement with 
Mahomet to comply so readily with his rival's pro- 
posals for peace. Charles's ^ory depended whol- 
ly on the rain of the czar : but we are seldom in- 
clinable to exalt those who express a contempt 
for us : however, this prince, who refused the vi- 
zier a visit in his camp, on his invitation, when it 
was certainly his interest to have been upon good 
terms with him, now came thither in haste and 
unasked, when tiie work which put an end to all 
bis hopes was on the pobt of being concluded. 
The vizier did not go to meet him in person, but 
contented himself with sending two of his ba- 
shas ; nor would he stir out of hu tenttill Charles 
was within a few paces of it 

This interview passed, as every one knows, in 
nratnal reproaches. Several historians have 
thought diat the answer which the vizier made to 
the king of Sweden, when that prince reproached 
him with not making the czar prisoner when he 
might have done it so easily, was the reply of a 
weak man. " If I had taken him prisoner," said 
Mahomet, ** who wduld there be to govern his do- 
minions?^ 

It is very easy, however, to comprehend, that 
Chu was the answer of a man who was piqued 
with resentment, and these words which he added 
— ^For it is not proper that every crowned 
head should quit his dominions" — sufficiently 
showed that be intended to mortify the refugee of 
Bender. 

Charles gained nothing by his journey, but the 
pleasure of tearing the vizier's robe with his spurs ; 
while the officer, who viras m a condition to make 
him repent this splenetic insult, seemed not to n(h 
tiee it, m which he was certainly greatly superior 
to Charles. If any thing could have made that 
monarch sensible, in the midst of his life, how ea- 
sily fortune can put greatness to the blush, it 
would have been the reiaection, that at the battle 



of Pultowa, a pastry-cook's boy had obliged the 
whole army to surrender at discretion ; and in 
this of Pruth a wood-cutter was the arbiter of his 
fate, and that of his rival the czar : for the vizier, 
Baltagi Mahomet, had been a cutter of wood in 
the grand seignior's seraglio, as his name implied ; 
and, far from being ashamed of that title, he glo- 
ried in it : so much do the manners of the eastern 
people differ from ours. 

When the news of this treaty reached Con- 
stantinople, the grand seignior was so well pleas- 
ed, that he ordered public rejoicings to be made 
for a whole week, and Mahomet, kiaia, o^ lieute- 
nant general, who brought the tidings to the divan, 
was instantly raised to the dignity of boujouk im- 
raour, or master of the horse : a certain proof that 
the sultan did not think himself ill served by his 
vizier. 

Norberg seems to have known very little of the 
Turkish government, when he says that "the 
grand seignior was obliged to keep &ir with Bal- 
tagi Mahomet, that vizier having rendered himself 
formidable." The janissaries indeed have often 
rendered themselves formidable to their sultans ; 
but there is not one example of a vizier, who has 
not been easily sacrificed to the virill or orders of 
his sovereign, and Mahomet was in no condition 
to support himself by his own power. Besides, 
Norberg manifestly contradicts himself, by affim»- 
ing in the same page, that the janissaries were 
irritated agamst Mahomet, and that the sultan 
stood in dread of his power. 

The king of Sweden was now reduced to the 
necessity of forming cabals in the Ottoman court ; 
and a monarch, who had so lately made kings 
by his own power, was now seen waiting for 
audience, and offering memorials and petitions 
which were refused. 

Charies ran through all the ambages of intrigue 
like a subject who endeavours to make a minister 
suspected by his master. In this manner he acted 
against Mahomet, and against those who succeed- 
ed him. At one time he addressed hhnself to the 
sultana Valide by means of a Jewess, who had 
admission into the serag^o ; at another, he em- 
ployed one of the eunuchs for the same purpose. 
At length he had recourse to a man vrhowasto 
mingle among the grand seignior's guards, and, 
by conterfeiting a person out of his senses, to at- 
tract the attention of the sultan, and by that means 
deliver into his own hand a memorial from Charies. 
From an these various schemes, the king of Swe- 
den drew only the mortification of seeing himself 
deprived of his thaim ; that is to say, of the daily 
pension which the Porte of its generosity had as- 
signed^him for his subsistence, and which amount- 
ed to about one thousand five hundred French 
livres.* The grand vizier, instead of remitting 
this allowance to him as usual, sent hhn an order, 
in the form of a friendly advioe, to quit die grand 
seignioi's dominions. 

* About seventy pounds iterfing. 
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Chariea, however, waa sbsoluteljr detenuioed 
not to depart, atill flattering himself with the vain 
hopes, that he should once more re-enter PoUnd 
and Russia with a powerful army of Turks. Every 
one knows what was the issue of his inflexible 
boldness in the year 1724, and how he engaged an 
army of janissaries, Spahis, and Tartars, with only 
himself, his secretaries, his valet de chambre, cook, 
and stable men ; that he was taken prisoner in 
that country, where he had been treated with the 
greatest hospitality ; and that he at length got 
back to his own kingdom in thedisguise of acourier, 
after having lived five years in Turkey : from all 
which it remains to be acknowledged, that if there 
was reason m the conduct of this extraordinary 
prince, it was a reason of a very difierent nature 
to that of other men. 



CHAPTER XXJ. 

Conclusion of the Affairt of PnUh, 

It is necessary in this place to repeat an event 
already related in the History of Charies XII. It 
happened during the suspension of arms wluch 
preceded the treaty of Pruth, that two Tartarian 
soldiers surprised and took prisoners two Italian 
officerB belonging to the czar's army, and sold them 
to an officer of the Turkish janissaries. The vizier 
being informed of this breach of public faith, pu- 
nished the two Tartars with death. How are we 
to reconcile this severe delicacy with the violation 
of the laws of nations in the person of Tolstoy, 
the czar's ambassador, whom this very vizier 
caused to be arrested in the streets of Constanti- 
nople, and afterwards imprisoned in the castle of 
the Seven Towers? There is always some reason 
for the contradictions we find in the actions of 
mankind. Baltagi Mahomet was incensed against 
the khan of Tartary, for having opposed the peace 
he had lately made, and was resolved to show that 
chieftain that he was his master. 

The treaty was no sooner concluded, than the 
czar quitted the borders of the Pruth, and return- 
ed towards his own domihions, followed by a bo- 
dy of ei^t thousiCnd Turks, whom the vizier had 
sent as an army of observation to watch the mo- 
tions of the Russian army during its march, and 
also to serve as an escort or safeguard to them 
against the wandering Tartars which infested 
thoseparts. 

Peter instantly set about accomplishing the 
treaty,by demolishing the fortresses of Samara and 
Kamienska ; but the restoring of Asoph, tad the 
demolition of the port of Tangaroc,metwith some 
difficulties in the execution. According to the 
terms of the treaty it was necessary to distinguish 
the artillery and ammunition which belonged to 
the Turks in Asoph before that place was taken 
bv the czar, from (hose which had been sent thi- 
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ther after it fell into his hands. The govwnor el 
the place spun out this affiur (oa tedious length, 
at which the Porte was greatly incensed, and not 
without reason : the saltan was impatient to re- 
ceive tlie keys of Asoph. The vizier promised 
they ^uld be sent from time to time, but the 
governor always found means to delay the delive- 
ly of them. Baltagi Mahomet lost the good graces 
c^ his master, and with them his place. The 
khan of Tartary and his other enemies made 
such good of their interest with the sultan, that 
the grand vizier was deposed, several bashes 
were disgraced at the same time ; but the grand 
seignior, well convinced ofthisminister*a fidelity, 
did not deprive him either of his life or estate, but 
only sent him to Mytilene to take on him the com- 
mand of that island. This simple 
removal from the helm of affiurs, and Nov.. 171 L 
the continuing to him his fortunes, 
and, above all, the giving him the command in 
Mytilene, sufficiently contmdicts all that Norberg 
has advanced, to induce us to believe that this 
vizier had been corrupted with the czar's money. 

Norberg asserts furthermore, that the Bostaogi 
basha, who came to divest him of his office, and 
to acquaint him of the grand seignior's sentence, 
declared him at the same time, *' a traitor, one who 
had disobeyed the orders of his sovereign lord, 
bad sold himself to the enemy for money, and 
was found guilty of not havmg taken proper care 
of the interests of the king of Sweden." In the 
first place, these kind of dedarationa are not at all 
in use in Turkey : the orders of the grand seigokH* 
always being issued privately, and executed with 
secrcsy. Secondly, if the vizier had been declar- 
ed a traitor, a rebel, and a corrupted person, 
crimes of this nature would have b€«n instantly 
punished with death in a country where they are 
never forgiven. Lastly, if he was punishable for 
not having sufficiently attended to the interests 
of the king of Sweden, it is evident that this prince 
most have had such a degree of influence at the 
Ottoman Porte, as to have made the other minis- 
ters to tremble, who would consequently have en- 
deavoured to gain his good graces; whereas, on 
the contrary, the basha Jussuf, aga of the janis- 
saries, who succeeded Mahomet Baltagi as grand 
vizier, had the same sentiments as his predeces- 
sor, in relation to Charles's conduct, and was so 
far from doing him any service, that he thought of 
nothing but how to get rid of so dangerous a 
guest ; and when count Poniatowski, the oom- 
panion and confident of th&t monarch, went to 
compliment the vizier on his new dignity, the lat- 
ter spoke to him thus : ** Pagan, I forewarn thee, 
that if ever I find thee hatching any intrigues, I will, 
upon the first notice, cause thee to be thrown into 
the sea with a stone about thy neck." 

This compliment count Poniatowski himself re- 
lates in the memoirs which he drew up at my re- 
quest, and is a sufficient proof of the little influ- 
ence his master had in the Turkish court All 
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that Norberg bts related toochmg the a&ira of 
that empin^ appear to come from a prejudiced 
peraoo, and one who was very ill informed of the 
drcomitanoee he pretends to write about And 
we ma J ooont among the errors of a paity-spirit 
and poetical falsehoods, every thing which this wri^ 
teradranoes mranppoited by proofii, oonceraiog 
the pretended corruption of a grand vizier, that is, 
ofapenoD whohad.the disposal of upwards of 
sixty millions per annum, without being subject to 
the least aecount* I have now before me the let- 
ter which count Poniatowski wrote to King Sta- 
niaiauB immediately after the signing the treaty of 
Prathyin which he upbraids Baltagi Mahomet 
with the slight he showed to the king of Sweden, 
his dislike to te war, and the unsteadiness ofhis 
temper ; but never once hints the least charge of 
oorraption: for he knew too well what the place 
of g^and vizier was, to entertain an idea that the 
csar was capable of setting a price upon the in- 
fidelity of the second person in the Ottoman em- 
pire. 

SchaflBrow and Sheremeto, who remained at 
Geostantbople as hostages on the part of the czar 
for fab performance of the treaty, were not used 
in the manner they would have been if known to 
have purdiased this peace, and to have joined 
with the vizier in deceiving his master. They were 
M to go at liberty about the city, escorted by two 
companies of janissaries. 

The czar's ambassador Tolstoy having been re- 
leased from his confinement in the Seven Towers, 
immediately upon the signing the treaty of Pruth, 
the Dutch and English ministers interposed with 
the new vizier to see the several artides of that 
treaty put into execution. 

Asoph was at length restored to the Turks, and 
the fortresses mentioned in the treaty were deroo- 
lisbed according to stipulation. And now the 
Ottoman Porte, though veiy little inclinable to in- 
terfere in the di fl erence s between Christian princes, 
eooM not without vanity behold himself made ar- 
bitrator between Russia, Poland, and the king of 
Sweden ; and insisted Uiat the czar should with- 
draw his troops out of Poland, and deliver the 
Turkish empire from so dangerous a neighbour ; 
and, desirmis that theChristian princes might oon- 
tinoaOy be at vrar with each other, wished for no. 
ting so much as to send Charles home to his own 
dott^uoDS, but all this while had not the least in- 
tention of furnishing him with an army. TheTar^ 
taiB were still for war, as an artificer is willing to 
seise every opportunity to exercise his calling. 
Thejaniseariestikewise wished to be called into 
tiie field, but more out of hatred agpunst the Chris- 
tians, dieir naturally restless disposition, and from 
a fe adnes B for rapineand licentiousness, than from 
any other motives. Nevertheless, the Eng lish and 
Dotdi ministers managed their negotiations so 



* Fr«ach monev, wfaieh is slwavf counted by livres, 
aad nakes about three nilUoiii fCeiiing. 



well, that they prevailed over the opposite party : 
the treaty of Pruth was confirmed, but with the 
addition of a new article, by which it was stipu- 
lated, that the czar should withdraw his foices 
from Poland within three months, and that the 
sultan should immediately send Charles XIL out 
of his dominions. 

We may judge from this new treaty whether 
the king ofSweden had that interest at the Porta 
which some writers would have us to beheve. Ho 
was evidently sacrificed # this occasion by the 
new vizier, basha Jassuf, as he had been before 
by Baltagi Mahomet. The historians of his party 
could find no other expedient to colour over this 
fresh afiront, but that ofaccusingjussuf of having 
been bribed like his predecessor. Such repeated 
imputations, unsupported by any proofs, are ra- 
thor the clamours of an impotent cabal, than the 
testimonies of history : but faction, when driven 
to acknowledge facts, will ever be endeavouring 
to alter chcumstanoes and motives ,* and unhap- 
pily, it is thus that all the histories of our times 
will be handed down to posterity so altered, that 
they will be unable to distinguish truth from foJse* 
hooids. 



CHAPTER XXIL 

Mwrriage ^ the ezarowUx, The marriage of Pa- 
ter and Catherine jmbliely solemnixed. Cathtrina 
findi her brother. 

This unsuccessful campaign of Pruth proved 
more hurtful to the czar than ever the battle of 
Narva was; for after that defeat he had found 
means not only to retrieve his losses, but also to 
wrest Ingria out of the bands of Charles XII. but 
by the treaty of Falksten, in which be consented 
to give up to the sultan bis forts and harbours on 
the Palus Maeotis, he for ever lost his projected 
superiority in the Black Sea. He had beades an 
infinite deal of work on his hands ; his new esta- 
blishments in Russia were to be perfected, he had 
to prosecute his victories over the Swedes, to settle 
king Augustus firmly on the Polish throne, and to 
manage afiairs properiy with the seviM powers 
with whom he was in alliance ; but the fktigues 
he had undergone having impaired hb health, he 
was obliged to go to Carelsbad* to drink the wa- 
ters of that place. While be was there he gave or- 
ders for his troops to enter Pomerania, who block- 
aded Stralsund, and took five other towns in the 
neighbourhood. 

Pomerania is the most northern province of Ger< 
many, bounded on the east by Prussia and Po- 
land, on the west by Brandenburg^ on the south 
by Mecklenbuig, and on the north by the Baltio 
Sea. It has changed masters ahnost every ceo- 

* A town in Bohemia, fiunotts for its nuneral springs* 
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tiny : GubUvus Adolpbu* got poMMnoQ of it in 
bi^ famous thirty yean* war, and it was afterwards 
solemnly ceded to the crown of Sweden by the 
treaty of Westphalia, with a reaervatioa of the 
little bishopric oi Camin, and a few other small 
towns lying in Upper Pomerania. The whole of 
this province properly belongs to the elector of 
Brandenburg, in virtue of a family compact made 
with the dukes of Pomerania, whose &mily b^ng 
extinct in 1637, consequently by the laws of the 
empire the house of Bn||deQburg had an undoubt- 
ed right to the succession ; but necessity, the first 
of all laws, occasioned this family compact to be 
set aside by the treaty of Osnaburg ; after which 
almost the whole of Pomerania fell to the lot of the 
victorious Swedes. 

The czar's intention was to wrest from Sweden 
all the provinces that crown was possessed of in 
Germany ; and, in order to accomplish his design, 
he found it necessary to enter into a confederacy 
with the electors of Hanover and Brandenburg 
and the king of Denmark. Peter drew up the se- 
veral articles of the treaty he projected with these 
^ powers, and aLK> a complete plan of the neceesary 
operations for rendering him master of Pomerania. 

In the meanwhile he went to Torgauto be pre- 
sent at the nuptials of his son the czar- 
OcL 23, owitz Alexis with the princess of Wolf- 

1711. enbuttel, sister to the consort of Charles 
VI. emperor of G^ermany ; nuptials, 
which in the end proved fatal to his own peace 
of mind, and to the lives of the unfortunate pair. 

The czaroMritz was bom of the first marriage of 
Peter the Great with Eudocia Lapoukin, to whom 
be was espoused in 1689 : she was at that time 
shut up in the monastery of Susdal ; their son, 
Alexis Petrowitz, who was bom the let of March, 
1690, was now in his twenty-second year : this 
prince was not then at all known in £urope : a 
minister, whostf memoirs of the court of Russia 
have been printed, says in a letter be writes to his 
master, dated August 35, 1711, that ^ this prince 
was tall and well-made, resembled his fiither 
greatly, was of an excellent disposition, very pious, 
had read the bible five times over, took gr^ de- 
list in the ancient Greek historians, appeared to 
have a. very quick apprehension and understand- 
ing, was w«U acquainted with the mathematics, 
the art of war, navigation, and hydraulics j that 
he understood the Grerman language, and was 
then learning the French, but that his father 
would never suffer him to go through a regular 
course of study." 

, This character is very difierent from that which 
the czar himself gives of his son some time after- 
wards, in which we shall see with how much 
grief he reproaches him with faults directly oppo- 
site to those good qualities, for which this minis- 
ter seems so much to admire him. 

We must leave posterity therefore to detenmne 
between the testimony of a stranger, who may 
have fonned too shg^ a judpMiit, and the de- 
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daratkn of a parent, who thon^t himself under 
a necessity of sacrificing the dictates of nature to 
the good of his people. If the minista was no 
better acquainted with the disposition of Alexis 
than he seems to have been with his outward forai, 
his evidence will have but little wei^ ; for he de- 
scribes this prince as tall and well-made, whereaa 
the memoirs smt me from Petersburg say, that he 
was neither one nor the othet. 

Hib motheiwin-law, Catherine, was not present 
at his nuptials ; for though she was alreidy looked 
upon as cxarina, yet she had not been publidy ao- 
knowledgedassttch : and moreover,as she had only 
the title of highness given her at the czar's court, 
her rank was not sufficiently settled to admit of 
her signing the contract, or to appear at the cere- 
mony in a station befitting the consort of Peter the 
Gkeat She therefore remained at Thorn in Po- 
lish Prussia. Soon after the nuptials were cele- 
brated, the czar sent the new-married j^^^ 
ooupleawaytoWolfenbuttel,andbroug^t ^^^^^ 

back the czarina to Petersburg with 

that despatch and privacy which he observed in aU 

his journeys. 

Feb. 19, 1712. Having now disposed of his 
son, he publicly solemnized his own nuptials with 
Catherine, whM:h had been declared in private be- 
fore. The ceremony was performed with as much 
magnificence as could be expected in a city but 
yet in its infancy, and from a revenue exhausted 
by the late destructive war ag^nst tho Turks, and 
that which he was still engaged in against the kmg 
of Sweden. The czar gave orders for, and assisted 
himself in, all the preparations for the ceremony, 
aocordingto the usual custom; and Catherine was 
now pubticly declared czarina, in reward for hav- 
ing saved her husband and his whole army. 

Tho aodamations with which this declaration 
was received at Petersburg were sincere : the ap- 
plauses which subjects confer on the actioahi 
of a despotic sovereign are generally suspected : 
but on this occasion they were con&med by tho 
united voice of all the thinking part of Europe, 
who behekl with pleasure on the one hand the 
heir of a vast monaidiy with no other g|oiy than 
that of his birth, married to a petty princess; and, 
on the other hand, a powerful conqueror, and a 
lawgiver, publicly sharing his bed and his throne 
with a stranga and a captive, who had nothing to 
recommend her but her merit ; and this approba- 
tion became more geneial as the minds oif men 
grew more enlightened by that sound philosophy, 
which has made so great a progress in our under- 
standings within these last forty years: aphilose- 
phy, equally sublime anddisceraing, which teaohee 
us to pay only the exterior respect to greatness 
and authority, while we reserve our esteem and 
veneration for shining talenti and meritorious aei^ 
vices. 

And here I think myself under an obligation to 
relate what Lhave met touching this marsiaigB in 
the despatches of count Bassewits, anfic oavosel 
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lor at Vieima, and long time minifiter from Hol- 
itein at the court of Rmsia; a perwm of great 
merit, and whose memory is still held in the hig|i- 
est esteem in Germany. In some of his letters he 
speaks tiius: *< The czarina had not only been the 
main instrament'of procnring the czar that lepa- 
tation which he enjoyed, but was likewise essen- 
tially necessary in thepresenradonof his lif& This 
prince was unhappily subject to violent couTulsion 
fits, which were thought to be the eflfects (^poison 
which had been given* him while he was young. 
Catherine alone ^tbund the secret of alleriatmg 
bis sufierings by an unwearied assiduity and atten- 
tion to whatever she thou^t would please him, 
and made it the whole study of her life to preserve 
a health so valuable to the kingdom and to her- 
self insomuch that the czar finding he oould not 
live without her, made her the companion cf his 
throne and bed." I here only repeat the express 
words of the writer himself 

Fortune, which has furnished us with many ex- 
traordinary scenes in this part of the worid, and 
who had raised Catherine from the lowest abyss 
of misery and distress to the pinnacle of human 
grandeur, wrought another extraordinary incident 
in her favour some few years after her marriage 
with the czar, and which I find thus related in a 
curious manuscript of a perron who was at that 
time in the cAar's service, and who speaks of it as 
a thing to which he was eye-witness. 

An envoy from king Augustus to the court of 
Peter the Great, being on his return home through 
Courland, and having put up at an iim by the way, 
beard the voice of a person who seemed in great 
distress, and whom the people of the house were 
treating in that insulting manner which is but too 
common on such occasions : the stranger, with a 
tone of resentment, made answer, that they would 
not dare to use him thus, if he could but once get to 
the speech of the czar, at whose court he had per- 
haps more powerful protectors than they ima^ned. 
The envoy, upon hearing this, had the curiosity 
to ask the man some questions, and, from certain 
answers he let fall, and a dose examination of his 
lace, he thought he found in him some resemblance 
of the empress Catherine ; and, when he came to 
Dresden, he could not forbear wiitmg to one c^his 
inends at Petersburg concerning it This letter, 
by accident, came to the czar*s luiuids, who hnme- 
^atelysentan order to prince Repnin, then go- 
vernor of Riga, to endeavour to find out the per« 
■on mei^oned in the letter. Prince Repnin im- 
medfaitely despatched a messenger to Mittau, in 
Courland, who, on inquiry, found out the man, and 
learned that his name was Charies Scavronsky ; 
that he was the son of a Lithuanian gentleman, 
who had been killed in the wars of Poland, and 
had left two children then in the cradle, a boy and 
& girl, who had neither of them recehred any other 
education than that which simple nature gives to 
thoie who are abandoned by the wcffld. Scavron- 
Bii7}Whohad been parted from his aiiter while 



they were both infants, knew nothmg further of 
herthan that she had been taken prisoner in Ma- 
rienbourg, in the year 1704^ and supposed her to be 
still in the houshold of prince Menziko^ where he 
imagined she might have made rome little for- 
tune. 

Prince Repnin, agreeable to the paiticalar or- 
dera he had received from the czar, caused Sca- 
vronsky to be seized, and condocied to Riga, under 
pretence of rome crime laid to his charge ; and, 
to give a better colour to the matter, at his arrival 
there, a sham information was dnwn up against 
him, and he was soon after sent from thence to 
Petersburg, under a strong guard, with orders to 
treat hhn well upon the rwd. 

When he came to that capital, he was carried 
to the houro of an officer of the emperor's palace, 
named Sheple^ who, having been previoMly in- 
structed in the part he was to play, drew several 
drcnmstances from the young man in relation to 
his condition ; and, after some time, told him, that 
although the information which had been sent up 
from Riga against him, was of a very serious na- 
ture, yet he would have justice done him ; but 
that it would be necessary to present a petition to 
bis majesty for that purpose ; that one should ac- 
cordingly be drawn up in his name, and that he 
(Shepleff) would find means that he should deliver 
it into the czar's own hands. 

The next day the czar came to dine with Shep- 
le^ at his own house, who presented Scavronsky 
to him ; when his majesty, ajifter asking him abun- 
dance of questions, was convinced, by the natural 
answers he gave, that he was really ^e czarina's 
brother; they had both lived in livoDia, when 
young, and the czar found every thing that Sca^ 
vronsky said to him, m relation to his fiunily af- 
fairs, tally exactly with what his wife had told 
him concerning her brother, and the misfortunes 
which had befallen her and her brother in the ear- 
lier part of their lives. 

The czar, now satisfied of the truth, proposed 
the next day to the empress to go and dine with 
him at Sheplefi^s ; and, when dinner was over, he 
gave orders that the roan, whom he had examined 
the day before, should be brought in agam. Ae- 
cordingly he viras introduced, dressed in the same 
dothes he had worn vrhile on his journey to Riga; 
the czar not bdng willing that he should appear 
in any other gaib than what bis unhappy drouoi- 
stances had accustomed him'io. 

Ho interrogated him again, in the presenoe of 
his wife ; and the MS. adds, that, at the end, he 
turned about to the empress and said thero very 
words :—'* This man is your brother; come 
hither, Charies, and kiss the hand of the empres^ 
and embrace your sister." 

The author of this narrative adds farther, that 
the empress fainted away with surpriro ; and that, 
when she came to herself again, the czar said, 
''There is nothing in this but what is very natu- 
ral TfaiBgeiitlerotnismybrothep-m-law; if he 
.^1 
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has merit, we wiU make something of him ; if be i 
his not, we must leave him as he is.** 

I am of opinion that this speech shows as modi ■ 
greatness as simplioity, and a greatness not . veiy | 
common. My author says, that Scavroosky re- 
mained a considerable time at ShepleffVi boose ; 
that the czar assigned him a handsome pension, 
but that he led a very retired life. He carries his 
relation of this adventure no &rther, as be made 
use of it only to disclose the secret of Catherine's 
brother: but we know, from other authorities, 
that this gentleman was afterwards created a 
count ; that he married a young lady of quality, 
by whom he had two daughters, who were mar- 
ried to two of the principal noblemen in Russia. 
I leave to those, who may be better informed of 
the particulars, to distinguish what is fact, in this 
relation, (rom what may have been added ; and 
shall only say, that the author does not seem to 
have told this story out of a fondness for enter- 
taming his readers with the marvellous, since his 
papers were not intended to be published. He is 
writing freely to a friend, about a thing of which 
he says he was an eye-witness. He may have 
been mistaken in some circumstances, but the fact 
itself has all the appearance of truth ; for if this 
gentleman had known that his sister was raised 
to so great dignity and power, he would not cer- 
tainly have remained so many years without hav- 
ing made himself known to her. And this disco- 
very, however extraordinary it may seem, is cer- 
tainly not more so than the exaltation of Cathe- 
rine herself; and both the one and the other are 
striking proofs of the force of destiny, and may 
teach us to be cautious how we treat as fabulous 
several events of antiquity, which perhaps are less 
contradictory to the common order of things, 
than the adventures of this empress. 

The rejoicings made by the czar Peter for his 
own marriage, and that of his son, were not of 
the nature of those transient amusements which 
exhaust the public treasure, and are presently lost 
in obtivion. He completed his grand foundry 
for cannon, and finished the admi|nJty buildings. 
The highways wer» repaired, several ships buUt, 
and others put upon the stocks ; new canals were 
dug, and the finishing hand put to the .grand 
warehouses, and other pubUo buildings, and the 
trade of Petersburg began to assume' a flourish- 
hig face. He issued an ordhiance for removing 
the senate from Moscow to Petersbur;^ which 
was executed if the month of April, 171S. By 
this step he made his new city the capital of the 
empire, and early he employed a number of Swe- 
dish prisoners in beautifying this city, whose foun- 
dation had been laid upon their defeat. 

CHAPTIR XXIIL 

Taking oJSUUn.—Detemt upon FuUmuL—EvitUs 
t of the ytat 1712. 

- Pbtir, now seemg himself happy in his own 
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family and in his state, and successful in his war 
against Charles XH. and in the several negotia- 
tions which he had entered into with other powers, 
who were resolved to assist him in driving out the 
Swedes from the continent, and cooping them up 
for ever within the narrow isthmus of Scandinavia, 
began to turn his views entirely towards the 
north-west coasts of Europe, not laying aside all 
thoughtsof the PalusMeotis, or Black Sea. The 
keys of Asoph, which had been so long withheld 
from the basha, who was to'have taken possession 
of that place for the sultan, his master, were now 
given up; and, notwithstanding all the endeavours 
of the king of Sweden, the intrigues of his friends 
at the Ottoman Porte, and even some menaces 
of a new war on the part of the Turks, both that 
nation and the Russian empire continued at peace. 

Charles XIL still obstinate in hi^ resolution not 
to depart from Bender, tamely submitted his hopes 
and fortunes to the caprice of a grand vizier ; 
while the czar was threatening all his provinces, 
armmg against him the king of Denmark and 
the elector of Hanover, and had almost persuad- 
ed the kingofPrussia, and even the Poles ana Sax- 
ons, to declare openly for him. 

Charies, ever of the same inflexible dispoeitioo, 
behaved in the like manner towards his enemiee, 
who now seemed united to overwhelm him, as he 
had done in aU his transactions with the Ottoman 
Porte; and, from his lurking place in the deserts 
of Bessarabia, defied the czar, the kings of Poland, 
Denmark, and Prussia, the elector of Hanover 
(soon afterwards king of EIngland), and the em- 
peror of G^ermany, whom he had so greatly ofllend- 
ed, when he was traversing Silesia with his vtcto- 
rious troops, and who now showed his resentment 
by abandoning him to his ill fortune, and refused 
to take under his protectfonany of those countries, 
which as yet belonged to the Swedes in Germany. 

It would have been no difficult matter for him 
to have broken the league which was foniung 
against him, would he have consented 
to cede Stettin, Pomerania, to Frederick 1713. 
(the first) king of Prussia and elector of 
Brandenburg, who had a lawful claim thereto ; but 
Charies did not then look upon Prussia as a pow- 
er of any consequence; and indeed neither he, 
nor any other person, could at that time foresee 
that this petty kingdom, and the electorate of 
Brandenburg, either of which were little better 
than deserts, would one day become formidable. 
Charies therdbre would not listen to any proposal 
of accommodation, but determined rather to take 
all than to give up any thing, sent orders to the 
regency of Stockhofan, to make all possible reeisu 
ance, both by sea and land ; and these orders 
were obeyed, notwithstanding that his dominions 
were almost exhausted of men and money. The 
senate of Stockholm fitted out a fleet of thirteen 
ships of the line, and every person capable ot 
bearing arms came voluntarily to ofibr their ser- 
vice: ui a wofd, the inflexible courage and pride of 
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CbariM iMnied to be infufed into all his sub- 
jects, who wsre ahnost as unfortunate as thdr 
master. 

It can hardly be supposed that Charles's con- 
duct was formed upon any regular plan. He bod 
still a powerful party in Poland, which, assisted 
by the Crim Tartars, might indeed have desolated 
that wretched country, but could not have replac- 
ed Stanislaus on the throne ; and his hopes of en- 
gsgpng the Ottoman Porte to espouse his cause, 
or oonvindng the divan that it was thdr interest 
to send ten or twelve thousand men to the as- 
sistance of his friends, under pretence that the 
car was supporting hia ally, Augustus, in Po- 
land, was vain and chhnerical. 

Sept 1712. Nevertheless, he continued still 
at Bolder, to wai^e issue of these vain projects, 
while the Russians, Danes, and Saxons, were 
orerrunning Pomerania. Peter took his wife 
with him on this expedition. The king of Den- 
mark had already made himself master of Stade, 
a seaport town in the duchy of Bremen, and the 
imited forces of Russia, Saxony, and Denmark, 
were already before Stralsund. 

Oct 1712. And now king Stanislaus, seeing 
tbe deplorable state of so many provinoee, the 
impoeaibility of his recovering the crown of Po- 
land, and the universal confusion occasioned by 
the inflexibility of Charles, called a meeting of the 
Swedish generals, who were covering Pomerania 
with an army of eleven thousand men, as the last 
resource they had left in those provincea 

When they were assembled, he proposed to 
them to make their terms with king Augustus, 
offering himself to be the victim of this reconcili- 
ation. On this occasion, he made the following 
speech to them, in the French language, which he 
afterwards left in writing, and which was signed 
by nine general officers^ amongit whom happen- 
ed to be one Patkul, couain-german to the unfor- 
tunate Patkul, who lost his life on the wheel, by 
the order of Charles Xn. 

** Having been hitherto the instrument of pro- 
curing g)ory to the Swedish arms, I cannot think 
sf proving the cause of their ruin. I therefore 
dedare my self ready to sacrifice the crown, and 
ny personal interests, to the preservation of the 
saoed person of their king, as 1 can see no other 
iMthod of releasing him fhun the place where he 
BOW is." 

Having made this declaration (which is here 
pwn in his own words) he prepared to set out for 
Ttfkey, in hopes of being able to soften the in- 
flaiUe temper of his benefactor by the sacrifice 
he had made for him. His ill fortune would have 
it that he arrived in Bessarabia at the very time 
that Charles, after having given ^his word to the 
soUan that he would depart from Bender, and 
having received the necessary remittances ibr his 
journey, and an escort for his person, took the 
mad resolution to continue there, and opposed a 
whole aimy of Turks and Taitacs, with only his 
3' 



own domestics. I'he former, though they might 
easily have killed him, contented them^lves with 
taking him prisoner. At this very juncture, Sta. 
nislaus arriving, was seized himself; so that two 
Christian kings were prisoners at one time in 
Turkey. , 

At this time, when all Europe was in commo- 
tion, and that France had just terminated a war 
equally fatal against one part thereof^ in order to 
settle the grandson of Lewis XIV. on the throne 
, of Spain, England gave peace to France, and the 
victory gained by Marshal YiUars at Denain in 
Flanders, saved that state from its other enemies. 
France had been, for upwards of a century, the 
ally of Sweden, and it was the interest of the 
former that its ally should not be stript of bis 
possessions in Germany. Charies, unhappily, 
was at such a distance from his dominions, that 
ho did not even know what was transacting in 
France. 

The regency of Stockhohn, by a desperate ef^ 
fort, ventured to demand a sum of money bom 
the French court, at a time when its finances were 
at so low an ebb, that Lewis XIV. had hardly 
money enough to pay his household servants. 
Count Sparre was sent with a oommisaion to ne- 
gotiate this loan, in which it was not to be sup- 
posed he would succeed. However, on his arri- 
val at Versailles, he represented to the marquis 
de Tord the inability of the regency to pay the 
little army which Charies had still remaining in 
Pomerania, and which was ready to break up and 
dispute of itself on account of the long arrears due 
to t^ men; and that France was on the point of 
beholding the only ally she had left, deprived of 
those provinces which were so necessary to pfe- 
serve the balance of power ; that indeed his 
master, Charles, had not been altegether soatten- 
tive to the interests of France in the course of his 
conquests as might have been expected, but that 
the magnanimity of Lewis XIV. wub at least 
equal to the misfortunes of his royal brother and 
ally. The French minister, in answer to this 
speech, so effectually set forth the incapacity of 
his court to furnish the requited succours, that 
count Sparre despaired of success. 

It so hi4>pened, however, that a private indivi* 
dual did that which Sparre had lost all hopes of 
obtaining. Thoe was at that time in Paris, a 
banker, named Samuel Bernard, who had aecu* 
mulated an immense fortune by making remit- 
tances for the government to foreign eountriea, and 
other private cootracta This man was intoxicat- 
ed with a species of pride very rarely to be met 
with from people of his profession. He was im- 
moderately fond of every thing that made an ^clat, 
and knew very well, thai one time or another the 
government would repay with mterest those who 
hazarded theur fortune to supply its exigencies. 
Count Sparre went one day to dine vrith him, and 
took care to flatter his foible so well, that before 
they rose from table the banker put six hundred 
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thousand \meB* into hxa band'^ and then immedi- 
ately waiting on the marquis de Tom, he said to 
him—" I ba?e lent the crown of Sweden six hun- 
dred thousand livres in your name, which you must 
repay me when you are able.** 

Count Steinbock, who at that time commanded 
Charles's army in Pomerania, little expected so 
seasonable a suf^Iy ; and seeing his troops ready 
to mutiny, to whom he had nothing to give but 
promises, and that the storm was gathering fast 
upon him, and bein^ moreover, apprehensive of 
being surrounded by the three different armies of 
Russia, Denmark, and Saxony, desired a cessa- 
tion of arms, on the supposition that Stanislaus* 
abdication would soften the obstinacy oi Charles, 
and that the only way left him to save the forces 
under his command, was by s{Hnning out the time 
in negotiations. He therdbre despatched a cou. 
rier to Bender, to represent to the king of Sweden 
the desperate state of his finances and a&irs, and 
the situation of the army, and to acquaint him 
that he had, under these circumstances, found 
himself necessitated to apply for a cessation of 
anas, which he should think himself vary happy to 
obtain. The courier had not been despatched above 
three days, and Stanislaus was not yet set out on 
his journey to Bender, when Stdnbock received 
the six hundred thousand hvres from the French 
banker above-mentioned ; a sum, which was at 
that time an immense treasure in a country so de- 
solated. Thus unexpectedly reinforced with mo- 
ney, which is the grand panacea for all disorders 
of states Steinbock found means to revive the droop- 
ing spirits of his soldiery ; he supplied them with 
aU they wanted, raised new recruits, and in i^short 
time saw himself at the head of twelve thousand 
men, and dropping his former intention of pro- 
curing a suspension of arms, he sought only for an 
opportunity of engaging the enemy. 

This was the same Steinbock, who, in the year 
1710, after the defeat of Pultowa, had revenged 
the Swedes on the Danes by the eruption he made 
into Scania, where he marched against and engaged 
them with only a few militia, whom he had hastily 
gathered together^ith their arms slung round 
tiiem with ropes, and totally defeated the enemy. 
He was like aU the other generals of Charies Xfl. 
active and enterprismg ; but his valour was sul- 
lied by his brutality : as an instance of which, it 
will be sufficient to relate, that havmg, after an 
engagement with the Russians, given orders to 
kill all the prisoners, and perceiving a Polish of^ 
fioer in the service of the czar, who had caught 
hold on king Stanislaus* sUmip, then on horse- 
back, in order to save his life, he, Steinbock, shot 
him dead with his pistol in that prince's arms, as 
has been ahready mentioned in the life of Charies 
XIL and king Stanislaus has declared to the 
antfaor of this History, that had he not been with- 
held by his respect and gratitude to the king of 

* About fifty ftouiand pounds sterling. 
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Sweden, he shonid inmiediatejy have shot Stein- 
bock dead upon the spot 

Dec 9. 1712. General Steinbock now march- 
ed by the way of Wismar to meet the comhbed 
forces of the Russians, Danes, and Saxons, and 
soon found himself near the Danish and Saxon ar- 
my, which was advanced before that of the Rus- 
sians about the distance of three leagues. The 
czar sent three couriers, one after anther, to the 
king of Denmark, beseeching him to wait his com- 
ing up, and thereby avoid the danger which threa- 
tened him, if he attempted to engage the Swedes 
with an equality offeree ; but the Danish monarch, 
not Mrilling to share with any one the honour of a 
victory which he thought sure, advanced to meet 
the Swedish general, whom he attacked near a 
place called Gadebusch. Thi^day'safiiirgavea 
further proof of the natural enmity that subsisted 
between the Swedes and Danes. The officers of 
these two nations fought with most unparalleled 
inveteracy against each other, and neither side 
would desist till death terminated the dispute. 

Steinbock gained a complete victory before the 
Russian army could come up to the asnstance of 
the Danes, and the next day received an order 
from his master, Charles, to lay aside all thoughts 
of a suspension of arms, who, at the same time, 
upbraided him for having entertained an idea so 
injurious to his honour, and for which be told him 
he could make no reparation, but by conquering 
or perishing. Steinbock had happily obviaied the 
orders and the reproach by the victoiy be had 
gained. 

But this victory was like that which had former^ 
ly brought such a transient consolation to kln^ 
Augustus, when in the torrent of his misfortunes 
he gained the battle of Calish against the Swedes, 
who were conquerors in every other place, and 
which only served to aggravate his situation, as 
this of Gradebusch only procrastmated the ruin'oi 
Steinbock and his army. 

When the king of Sweden reoeived the news of 
Steinbock's success, he looked upon his afilairB as 
retrieved, and even flattered himself with hopes 
to engage the Ottoman Porte to declare for him, 
who at that time seemed disposed to come to a 
new rupture with the czar : full of these fond ima- 
ginations, he sent orders to general Steinbock to 
fall upon Poland, being still ready to believe, opon 
the least shadow of success, that the day of Narva, 
and those in which he gave laws to his eaemi(^ 
were again returned. But unhappily he too soon 
found these flattering hopes utterly blasted by the 
affiiir of Bender, and his own captivity amongst 
theTuriis. 

The whole fraits of the victory at Gadebusch 
were confined to the surprising in the night-time, 
and reducing to ashes, the town ofAltena, inha- 
bited by traders and manufiicturers, a place wholly 
defenceless, and which, not having been in armsp 
ought, by all the laws oi war and nations, to bavo 
been spared ; however, it was utteriy destroyed. 
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flsfenl ef tl« adiabittnto periahed in the floqei, 
oUien escaped with their Uvea, but naked, and a 
niunberof old men, women, and children, periahed 
with the cold and fatigue they aofiered, at the 
gj^m oTHambiu^ Such haa too often been the 
AteofseTeral thousanda ofmenforthe quanela 
of two only; and thia crael advantage waa the only 
one gained by Stonbock ; for the Ruaai^na, 
DuMa, and Saxona punucd him ao doaely, that 
ha waa ot^ged to beg ibr an aaylom in Toning^, 
a lactreaB in the duchy of Holatein, for himaelf and 
aony. 

Thia duchy waa at that tone aubjected to the 
moat cruel lavagea of any part of the North, and 
its aovereign waa the most miaerable of all prinoea. 
He waa nephew to Charlea XQ. and it waa on 
Ua &tber^ account, who had married Charlea'a 
wler, that that monarch carried his arms even 
ioto the heart of Copenhagen, before the battle of 
Narva, and for whom he likewise made the treaty 
ef Travendahl, by which the dukee of Holatein 
ware restored to their righta. 

This country waa in part the cradle of the Cnn- 
bii, and of the old Normans, who overrun the pro- 
vinoeofNeuatria, in France, and conquered all 
Kag^nd, Naples, and Sicily ,* and yet, at this 
preaenC time, noatate pretenda leaa to make con- 
qaeats than thia part of the andent Cimbrica 
Ch ei n ciue a ua , which conaiata only of two potty 
dKhiee ; namely, that of Sleswic, belonging in 
eoounoD to the king of Denmark and the duke of 
Hoblein, and that of Gh)ttorp, appertaining to the 
doke akme. Sleawic ia a aovereign principality : 
9 Hdatein is a bnndi of the German empire, called 
the RouMn empire. 

The kmg of Denmark, and the duke of Hol- 
alem, Gbttorp, were of the aame family ; but the 
doke^ nephew to Charlea XII. and presumptive 
hair to hu crown, was the natural enemy of the 
kmg of Denmark, who had endeavoured to crush 
hiai in the very cradle. One of his fother's bro- 
thars, who waa bishop of Lubec, and adminiatrator 
of the dominiona of his unfortunate ward, now 
beheld himself m the midst of the Swedish army, 
whom be doist not succour, apd those of Russia, 
Denmark, and Saxony, that threatened his coun* 
try with daily destruction. Nevertheleae, he 
thoi^ himsdf obliged to try to save Charlee^ 
anagr, if be could do it without irritating the kmg 
ef Denmark, who had made himself master of his 
cooBtry, which he exhausted, by raising continual 
contiibtttioos. 

This bishop and administrator was entirely go- 
verned by te famous baron G^oertz, the most art- 
ful and enterpriang man of hisage, endowed with 
a genius anMzingly penetrating, and fruitful in 
every resource : with talents equal to the boldest 
and moat arduous attempts; he was as insmuating 
in his negotiations as he was hardy in his projects; 
he had the ait of pleasing and persuading in the 
highest degree, and knew how to captivate all 
hearts by the vivacity of his genius, after he bad 



won them by the softness of hit eloquence. lie ai^ 
terwarda gained the same ascendency over Chariea 
XII. which he had then over the bishop ; and all 
the world knows, that he paid with his life the ho- 
nour he had of governing the most ungovernable 
and obstinate prince that ever sat upon a throne. 

Goertzhada private conference with general 
Steinbeck,* at which he promised to deliver him 
up the fortress of Toningen,t without exposing 
the bishop administrator, his maater, to any dan- 
ger ; and, at the aame time, gave the strongestas- 
surancee to the king of Denmark, that he would 
defend the pUice to the utmost In this manner 
are almost all negotiations carried on, affairs of 
state being of a very different nature from those 
of private persons ; the honour of ministers con- 
sistmg wholly in success, and those of private per- 
sons in the observance of their promises. 

General Steinbeck presented himself before To- 
ningen ; the commandant refused to open the gates 
to him, and by this means puts it out of the king 
of Denmark^s power to allege any cause of com- 
plaint against the bishop administrator ; but Go- 
ertz causes an order to be given in the name of the 
young duke, a minor, to suffer the Swedish army 
to enter the town. The secretary of the cabinet, 
named Stamke, signs this order in the name of 
the duke of Holstein : by this means Goertz pre- 
serves the honour of an infant who had not as yet 
any power to issue orders ; and he at oAce serves 
the king of Sweden, fo whom he was desirous to ' 
make his court, and the bishop administrator his 
master, who appeared not to have consented to 
the admission of the Swedish troops. The govern- 
or of Toningen, who was easily gained, delivered 
up the town to the Swedes, and Goertz excused 
himself as well as he could to the king of Den- 
mark, by protesting that the whole had been trans- 
acted without his consent 

The Swedes retired partly within the walls, and 
partly under the cannon of the town : but this did 
not save them ; for general Steinbeck was obliged 
to surrender himself prisoner of war, together with 
his wholo army, to the number of eleven thousand 
men, in the same manner as about sixteen thou- 
sand of their countrymen had done at the battle of 
Pultowa. 

By this convention it was agreed, that Stem- 
bock with his officers and men might be ransom- 
ed or exchanged. The price for the geneiaPli 
ransom was fixed at ei^t thousand German 
crowns :* a very trifling sum, but which Steinbeck 
however was not able to raise; so that he re- 
mained a prisoner in Copenhagen till the day of 
his death. 

The territories of Holstein now remained at 
the mercy of the incensed conqueror. The young 

♦ Private memoire of Bassowitz, Jan. SI, 1712. 

I A town of Sleswic, in Denmark, situated on the 
river Eyder, fourteen milos from the German Ocean, 
havinfl a very ootmnodious harbour. 

X About twelve hundred pounds sterling. 
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duke became the object of the king of Denmaik's 
vengeance, and was fated to pay for the abuse 
which Goertz had made of his mime : thus did 
the ili fortune of Charies XII. fall upon all his fap 
mily. 

Goertz perceiving his projects thus dissipated, 
and being still resolved to act a distinguished 
part in the general confusion of affiuis, recalled 
to mind a scheme which he had formed to esta- 
blish a neutrality in the Swedish territories in 
Germany. 

The king of Denmark was ready to take pos- 
session of Toningen ; George, doctor of Hano- 
ver, was about to seise Bremen and Verden, with 
the city o£ Stade ; tho new-made king of Prussia, 
Frederick WilUam, cast his views upon Stetin, 
and czar Peter was preparing to make hunself 
master of Finland ; and all the territories of 
Charles XII. those of Sweden excepted, were go- 
ing to become the spoils of those who wanted to 
share them. How then could so many diflbrent 
interests be rendered compatible with a neutra- 
lity? Gktertz entered into negotiation at one and 
the same time with all the several prinoes who had 
any views in this partition ; he continued night 
and day passing from one province to the other ; 
he engaged the governor of Bremen and Verden 
to put those two duchies into the hands of the 
elector of Hanover by way of sequestration, so 
that the Danes should not take possession of 
them for themselves : he prevailed with the king 
of Prussia to accept, jointly with the duke c^Hol- 
steui, of the sequestration of Stetin and Wismaar, 
in consideratioii of which, the king of Denmark 
was to act nothmg against Holstein, and was not 
to enter Toningen. It was most certainly a 
strange way of serving Charles XII. to put his 
towns mto the hands of those who might choose 
if they would ever restore them ; but Qoertz, by 
delivering these places to them as pledges, bound 
them to a neutrality, at least for some time ; and 
he was in hopes to be able afterwards to bring 
Hanover and Brandenburg to declare for Sweden : 
he prevailed on the king of Prussia, whose ruined 
dominions stood in need of peace, to enter into his 
views, and in short he found means to render 
himself necessary to all these princes, and dis- 
posed of the possessions of Charles XII. like a 
guardian who gives up one part of his ward's es- 
tate to preserve the other, and of a ward incapa- 
ble of managing his affidrs himself; and all this 
without any regular authority or commission, or 
other warrant for his conduct, than full powers 
given him by the bishop of Lubec, who had no 
authority to grant such powers from Charles him- 
self. 

Such was the baron de Goertz, and such his 
actions, which have not hitherto been sufficiently 
known. There have been instances of an Qxen- 
stiem, a Richlieu, and an Alberoni, influencing 
the bSuib of all parts of Europe ; but that the 
privy counsellor of a bishop of Lubec should 
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do the same as they, without his conduct being 
avowed by any one, is a thing hitherto unheard of. 
June, 1713. Nevertheless he succeeded to his 
wishes in the beginning; for he made a treaty 
with the king of Prussia, by which that monarch 
engaged, on condition of keeping Stetin in se- 
questration, to preserve the rest of Pomerania 
for Charies XII. In virtue of this treaty, Go^ 
ortz made a proposal to the governor of Pomerania, 
Mayerfeld, to give up the fortress of Stetin to the 
king of Prussia for the sake of peace, thinking 
that the Swedish governor of Stetin would prove 
as easy to be persuaded as the Holsteiner 
who had the command of Toningen ; but the 
officers of Charies XII. were not accustomed 
to obey such orders. Mayerfeld made answer, 
that no one should enter Stetin but over his dead 
body and the ruins of the place, and immediately 
sent notice to his master of the strange proposal 
The messenger at his arrival found Charies pri- 
soner at Demirtash, in consequence of his adven- 
ture at Bender, and it was doubtful, at that time, 
whether he would not remain all his life in con- 
finement in Turkey, or else be banished to some 
of the islands in the Archipelago, or some part 
of Asia under ^the dominion of the Ottoman 
Porte. However, Charies from his prison sent the 
same orders to Mayerfeld as he had before dooe 
to Steinbeck ; namely, rather to perish than to 
submit to his enemies, and even commanded him 
to take his inflexibility for his example. 

Gbortz, findmg that the governor of Stetin had 
broke in upon his measures, and would neither 
hearken to a neutrality nor a sequestration, toolw 
It into his head, not only to sequest^ the town of 
Stetin of his own authority, but also the dty of 
Stralsund, and found means to make the same 
kind of treaty with the king of Poland, 
elector of Saxony, for that place, which June, 171 X 
he had done with the elector of Bran- 
denburg for Stetin. He cleariy saw how 'mpoesi- 
ble it would be for the Swedes to keep possession 
of those places without either men or money, 
while their king was a captive in Turkey, and be 
thought himself sure of turning aside the scourge 
of war from the North by means of these seques- 
trations. The king of Denmark himself at length 
gave into the projects of Goertz: the latter had 
gained an entire ascendant over prince Menzikol^ 
the czar's general and favourite, whom he bad 
persuaded that the duchy of Holstein must be 
ceded to his master, and flattered the czar with 
the prospect of opening a canal from Holstein in- 
to the Baltic Sea; an enterprise perfectly conform- 
able to the inclination and views of this royal 
founder : and, above all, he laboured to insinuate 
to him, that he might obtain a new increase of 
power, by condescending to become one of the 
powers of the empire, which would entitle him to a 
vote in the diet of Ratisbon, a right that be might 
afterwards for ever maintain by Uiat of arms. 
In a word, no one could put on more diflerent 
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appearances, adapt hinui^ to more oppostle in- 
teiests, or act a more complicated part, than did 
tine ekiifiil negotiator ; he even went so &r as to 
engage prince Menzikoff to ruin the Tory town d 
Stetin, which he was endeavouring to save, by 
hombarding it, in order to force Mayerfeki to se- 
quester it into his hands, and o£bred this unpar- 
donable insult to the king of Sweden, whose good 
graces he was endeavouring to gain ; and in which, 
at length, to his misfortune, he succeeded but too 
well 

When the king of Prussia saw a Russian army 
before Stetin, he found that place would be lost 
to him, and remain in the possession of the cear. 
This was just what Gkiertz expected and waited 
for. Prince Menzikoffwas in want of money ; 
Goertz got the king of Prussia to lend him four 
hundred thousand crowns : he afterwards sent a 
message to the governor of the place, to know of 
him — ^whether he would rather choose to see Stetin 
in ariiea, and under the dominion of Russia, or to 
tnuL it in the hands of the king of Prussia, who 
would engage to restore it to the king, his mas- 
ter? — ^The commandant at length sufiered himsdl 
to be persuaded, and gave up the place, which 
Menzikoff entered ; and, in consideration of the 
four hundred thousand crowns, delivered it after- 
wards, together with all the territories thereto ad- 
joming, into the hands of the king ofPrussia, who, 
for form's sake, left therein two^ battalions of the 
troops of Holstein, and has never since restored 
that part of Pomerania. 

From this period, the second kmg of Prussia, 
successor to a weaK and prodigal father, laid the 
foundation of that greatness to which his state 
has since arrived by military discipline and eco- 
nomy. 

The baron de Groertz, who put so many springs 
in motion, could not, however, succeed in prevail- 
ing on the Danes to spare the duchy (^Holstein, 
or forbear taking possession of Toningen. He 
foiled in what appeared to have been his first ob- 
ject, though he succeeded in all his other views, 
and particularly in that of making himself the most 
important personage of the North, which, indeed, 
was his principal object. 

The elector of Hanover then had secured to 
lumself Bremen and Verden, of which Charles 
Xn. was now stripped. The Saxon 
Sept 1715. army was before Wismaar; Stetin was 
in the hands of the king ofPrussia ; the 
Ronians were ready to lay siege to Stralsund, in 
conjunction with the Saxons; and these latter 
had akeady landed in the Island of Rugen, and 
^ czar, in the midst of the numberless negotia- 
tioos on all sides, while others Vere disputmg 
slKNit neutralities and partitions, makes a descent 
upon Finland. After havmg himself pointed the 
^eiy ag^unst Stralsund, he left the rest to the 
cue of his allies and prince Menziko^ and,eni- 
f>*dungmthemonthof May,onthe Baltic Sea, 
on bond a ship of fifiy guns, which he himself 



caused to be built at PeterBb!ng,he sailed for the 
coast of Finland, followed by a fleet of 
ninety-two wfaole,and one hundred and May 83, 
ten half galleys, having on board near N.S.1713* 
sixteen thousand troops. He made his 
descent at Elsingford, the most southern part of 
that oold and barren country, lying in 61 degrees 
north latitude; and, notwithstanding the number- 
less difficulties he had to encounter, succeeded in 
his design. He caused a feint attack to be made 
on one side of the harbour, while ho landed bis 
troops on the otiier, and took possession of the 
town. He then made himself master of Abo, 
Borge, and the whole coast The Swedes now 
seemed not to have any one resource leil ; for it 
was at this very time that their army, under the 
command of general Steinbeck, was obliged to 
surrender prisoners of war at Toningen. 

These repeated disasters which befel Cbaries, 
were, as we have already shown, followed by the 
loss of Bremen, Verden, Stetm, and a part of 
Pomerania; and that prince Umself, with his 
ally 8md friend, Stanislaus, were aflorwards both 
prisoners in Turkey; nevertheless, he was not to 
be undeceived in the flattering notion he had en- 
tertained of returning to Poland, at the head of 
an Ottoman army, replacing Stanislaus on the 
throne, and once again making his enemies trem- 
ble. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

Swcesteirf Peter the GreaL—Retum of Charles 
XIL into his donrnions. 

1713, Pbtbr, while he was following the course 

1714. of his conquests, completed t^ establish- 
ment of his navy, brought twelve thousand 

families to settle in Petersburg, kept all his aUies 
firm to his person and fortunes, notwithstanding 
they had all difierent interests and opposite views ; 
and with his fleet kept in awe all the sea-ports of 
Sweden, on the gulfo of Finland and Bothnia. 

Prince GUditzin, one of his land-generals, whom 
he had formed himself as he had done all hia 
other officers, advanced from Elsinford, where 
the czar had made his descent into the midst ef 
the country, near the viUage of Tavasthus, which 
was a post that commanded the gulf of 
Bothnia, and was defended by a few Mar. 13, 
Swedish regiment8,and about eight thou- 171 4. 
sand militia. In this situation a batUe 
was unavoidable, the event of which proved fa- 
vourable to the Russians, who entirely routed the 
whole Swedish army, and penetrated as far as 
Voza, so that they were now masters of about 
eighty leagues of country. 

The Swedes were still in possession of a fleet, 
with which they kept the sea. Peter had, for a 
oonsiderable time^ waited with impatience for an 
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oppoctunity of flstablitliiiig ^ refmtfttioii of hv 
uew marine. Aooordingly be Mt ont from Pelan- 
barg, and haying got together a fleet of Mzteen 
ships of the Une, and one hundred and eighty gal- 
leys, fit for working among the rocks and shoals 
that smroond the Island of Aland, and the other 
islands in the Baltic Sea, bordering npon the Swe- 
diih coast, he fell in with the fleet of that nation 
nfear their own shores. This armament greatly 
exceeded his in the largeness of the ships, bat was 
inferior hi the nomber of galleys, and more proper 
for engaging in the open sea, tlwn among rocks, 
or near the shore. The adrantage the czar had 
in this respect was enthely owing to himself: he 
serred in the rank of rear admiral on boaid ins 
owA fleet, and received all the necessary orders 
from adnUral Apraxin. Peter resolved to make 
himself master of the island of Aland, whkA lies 
only twelve leagues off the Swedieh coast ; and, 
though obliged to pass (ull in view of the enemy^ 
fleet, he efiected this bold and hazardous enter- 
prise. His galleys forced a passage through the 
enemy, whose cannon did not fire low enough to 
hurt them, and entered Aland ; but as that coast 
is almost surrounded with rocks, the czar cavaed 
eighty small galleys to be transportedby men over 
a point of land, and launched into the sea at a 
pUice called Hango, where his large ships were at 
anchor. Erenschild, the Swedish rear-admiral, 
thinking that he might easily take or sink all these 
galleys, stood m shore, in older to reconnoitre their 
situation, but was received with so brisk a fire fifom 
the Russian fleet, that most of his men were killed 
or wounded ; and all the galleys and praams he 
had brought With him were taken, tog»> 
Aug. 8. ther with hn own ship. The admiral huoa- 
self endeavoured to escape in a boat, but 
being wounded, was obliged to surrender himself 
prisoner, and was brought on board the galley 
where the czar was, navigating it himself. The 
scattered remains of the Swedish fleet made the 
best of their way home : and the news of this ac- 
cident threw all Stockholm into confusion, which 
new began to tremble for its own safety. 

Much about the same time, colonel Schouvylow 
Ifeuschlof attacked the only remaining fortress 
on the western aide of Fmland, and made himsetf 
master of it, aOer a most obstinate resistance on 
the pait of the besieged. 

This afl^ of Aland was, next to that of Pul- 
towa, the tnost glorious that had ever befldlen the 
aifito of Peter the Great, who now saw himself 
master of Finland, the government of whidi he 
committed to prince Galitzin, and re- 
Sept. 15. turned to Petersburg victorious over 
the whole naval force of Sweden, and 
more than ever respected by his allies ; thestormy 
season now approaching, not permitting him to 
remain longer with his ships in flie Finhunidish and 
Bothnie seas. His good fbrtune also brought hhn 
back to his capital, just as the ckarina was brought 
Id^bed of a prtocGSs, who<hed, however, about a 
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year aflerwatda. He tbeo mstititod <he older of 
St Catherine, in honour of his consort,^ and oo> 
lehtated the birth of his daughter by a tiiuwphal 
entry, which was, of all the festivals to wfaieh bs 
had aocnstomed his subiects, that which they held 
in the greatest esteem. Thisceremooywasuebor- 
ed in by bringing nine Swefish galleys, and seven 
praams filled with prisoners, and rear-aorairal 
Erenschild's own ship, into the harbour of Ctqd- 
sCadt 

The cannon, colours, and standards, taken m 
the expedition to FlnliAd, and which had coam 
home in the Russian admiral's sfaip^ were broogbt 
on tins occasion to Petersburg, and entered that 
metropoliB in order of battle. A triumphal ardi, 
which the czar had caused to be erected, and 
which, as usual, was made fiwn a model of his 
own, was decorated with the insignia of his eoo- 
quests. Under this arch the victora marched in 
procession, with admiral Apraxm at their head ; 
then followed the czar in quality of rear-admiral^ 
and the other officers aecordmg to their seveial 
ranks. They were all presented one after an- 
other to the vice-admiral Rodamonoski, who, at 
this ceremony, represented the sovereign. This 
temporary vice-emperor distributed gold medala 
amongst all the oflSicers,and othere cf aihrer to the 
soldien and saiktfs. The Swedbh prisonen hko- 
wise passed under the triumphal areh, and admi- 
ral Erenschild followed hnmediately after the czar« 
his conqueror. When they came to ^ pkaoe 
where the vice-czar was seated on his throne, ad- 
miral Apraxm presented to him rear-admiral Peter, 
who demanded to be made vice-admiral, in reward 
for his services. It was then put to the vote, if 
his request should be granted ; and it may easily 
be conceived that he hul the majority on his ade. 

After this ceremony was ofor, which filled every 
heart with joy, and inspired every mind with emu- 
lation, with a love for his country, and a thirst of 
fame, the czar made the foUowing speech to tk^tm 
present: a speedi which deserves to be transnil- 
ted to the latest posterity. 

"Connttymen and friends t what man is there 
among you, who could have thought, twenty 
years ago, that we should one day fight toge- 
ther on the Baltie Sea, in ships buUt by our 
own beads; and that we should estabhsh oeMlo- 
ments in countries conquered by our own labours 
and valour?— Oreece is said to have beentbeas- 
cient seat of the arte and sdenoes: they after- 
wards took up dieir abode in Italy, fnm whanco 
they spread themselvee throu^ every part of Eu- 
rope. It is now our turn to cafl them ours, if ye« 

* In the preamble to this institution, the czar declar- 
ed, that it waa to perpetuate the memorr of her love in 
his distressed condition on the banks of the river Prmh. 
He invested her with full power lo bestow in en such 
of her own sex as she should think prooer. The en- 
signs of this order are, a broad white ribbon, and worn 
over the ri«ht shoulder, with a medal of St. Catherine, 
adorned with predoos stones, and the motto, ** Oet ef 
lore and fklettty." 
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inliaeooiidiiiydeagB8,bjrjoomig study to obo* 
dience. The trts oiroiilate in tfaui globe, •» tbe 
Uood does is Che bumui body ; and peiiiape they 
nsyeetablnhthttrenipiie tuKmgti no, on their 
ratnm beck to Greeee, their anlhereoirotiy; and 
I even vantnra to hope^ that wo may one day pot 
the moet civiiiaed natiooo to the bhiah, by oar 
noble UUkmus and the eobd ^oiyreeolttng thero- 

Here is the true substance of this speech, so 
every way worthy of a great founder^ and which 
hss lost its chief beanties in this, and eveiy other 
tranfllaHoo : but the principal merit of this elo- 
qnent harangue is, its having been spoken by a 
victorious monaidi, at once the ibunder and law- 
giver of his empire. 

The old boyaids listened to this speech with 
graater r<egret for the abolition of their ancient 
customs, than admiratioo of their master^ glory ; 
bat the yoang ones could not hear him without 
tears of joy. 

The splendour of these times were further 
hdghtened by the return of the Russian ambassa- 
' dors from Constantinople, with a con- 
Sept 15. fhmation of the peace virith the 

1714. Turks: an ambassador sent by Sha 
Hussein from Russia, had arrived 
some time before with a present to the czar of 
an elephant and five lions. He received, at the 
same time, an ambassador fi:om Mahomet Baha- 
dir, khan of the Usbeck Tartars, requesting his 
protection against another tiibe of Tartars ; so 
thtt both extremities of Asia and Europe seem- 
ed to join to ofisr him homage and add to his 

The Regency of Stodiholm^ driven to despair 
by the desperate situation of theur afiairs, and the 
absence of their sovereign, who seemed to have 
ahandoned his dominions, had come to a resolu- 
tion no more to consult him in relation to their 
prooeedii^ ; and, immediately after the victory 
the czar gained over theb navy, they sent to the 
conqueror to demand a passport, for an officer 
charged with proposals of peace. The passport 
was sent ; but, just as the person appointed to 
my on the negotiation was on the point of set- 
ting out, the princess Uhica Eleonora, sister to 
evades Xll. received advice from the king her 
bcother, that be was preparing, at length, to quit 
I^Bkey, and return home to fight his own battles. 
tTpon this news the regency did not dare to send 
Ibe negotiator (whom they had already privately 
Buned) to the czar ; and, therefore, resolved to 
"?port their ni-fortane till the arrival of Cbaries 
to retrieve it 

Ineflect, Charles, after a stay of five years and 
Bstne months in Turkey, set out from that king- 
dom in the latter end of October, 1714. Every 
one knows that he observed the same singularity 
in his journey, which characterized all the actwns 
of his life. He arrived at Stralsund the 22d of No- 
"f^SBhtx fbOowing. As soon as he got there, ba- 



ron do CtoeriB came to pay his covt to hktt; and, 
thoogh he had been Uie instrument of one part of 
his misfoitanes, yet he justified his condnct widi 
so much art, and filled the imagination of Charles 
with sock flattering hopes, that he gunsd his coo- 
fidenoe, as he had already ' done that of every 
other miiwter and prince with whom he had en- 
tered into any negotiatioos. In short, he made 
him beheve, that means might be found to draw 
off the czar's aUies, and thereby procure an ho» 
nonrable peace, or at least to carry on the war 
upon an eqoal footing; and from this tisM 
€k>eitz gained a greater ascendency over the 
mind of the king of Sweden than ever coont Pi- 
per had. 

The first thing which Charles did after his ar- 
rival at Stralsund, was to demand a supply of 
money from the citizens ofStockhoim, who readi- 
ly parted with vrhat little they had left, as not bo- 
ing able to refuse any thing to a king, who asked 
only to bestow, who lived as hard as the meanest 
soldier, and exposed his life equally in defence of 
his country. His misfortunes, his captivity, his 
retom to his dominions, so long deprivsd of his 
presence, were arguments which prepos se ss e d 
alike his own subjecte and foreigners in his favour, 
who codd not forbear at once to blame and ad« 
mire, to compassionate and to assist him. His 
reputation was of a kind totally difiering from that 
ofPeter the Great: it consisted not in cherishing 
the arts and sciences, in enacting laws, in estab- 
fishing a form of government, nor in introducing 
commerce among his subjecte ; it was confined 
entirely to his own person. He placed his chief 
merit in a valour superior to what is commonly 
called courage. He defended his dominions with 
a greatness of soul equal to that valour, and aimed 
onfy to insjure other nations with awe and re- 
spect for him : hence he had more partisans than 
altiee. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

SUOe'of Europe at the retwmoj Ckartes XII Siegt 
of Stratsund, 

Wren Charies XII. returned to his dominions 
in the year 1714, he found the stete of affairs in 
Europe very difierent from that in which he had 
left them. Ctueen Anne of England was dead, 
after having made peace with Franco. Lewis 
XIV. had secured the monarchy of Spain for his 
grandson, the duke of Anjou, and had obliged the 
emperor Charies VI. and the Duteh to agree to a 
peace, which their situation rendered necessary to 
them ; so that the affiiUB of Europe had put on al- 
together a new face. 

Those of the North had undergone a still greater 
change. Peter was become sde arbiter in that 
part of the worid : the elector of Hanover, who 
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had been calied to fiU tbe Biitith throne, had 
viewi of extending his tenitoiief in Gennan y, at 
the expenae of Sweden, who had never bad any 
poaaeaaionB in that countiy, but amoe the reign of 
the great Gtxatama. Tbe king of Denmark aim- 
ed at reoof eiing Scania, the beet profinee of Swo- 
llen, which had formerly belonged to the Danes. 
Tbe king of Prussia, as heir to the dokes of Po- 
meninia, (aid daim to a part of that province. On 
the other band, tbe Holstein family, oppressed by 
the king of Denmark and the doke of Mecklen- 
burg almost at open war with his subjects, wore 
suing to Peter the Great to take them under his 
protection. The king of Poland, elector of Sax- 
ony, was desirous to have the duchy of Conrland 
annexed to Poland ; so that, from tbd Elbe to the 
Baltic Sea, Peter the First was considered as the 
support of the several crowned heads, as Charles 
XIL had been their greatest tenor. 

Many negotiations wero set on foot after the re- 
turn of Charles to bis donmuons, but nothing had 
been done. That prince thought he could raise a 
sufficieot number o^ ships of vrar and privateeri, to 
put a stop to the rising power of the czar by.sea ; 
with inspect to the l^d-wai^ be depended npon 
his own valour ; and Gh>erts, who was on a sud- 
den become his prime minister, persuaded him 
that be might find means to deiray the expense 
by coining copper money, to be taken at ninety- 
six times less than its real value, a thing unparal- 
leled in the histories of any state ; but, in tbe month 
of April, 1715, the first Swedish privateerB that 
put to sea were taken by the czar's men of war, 
,and a Russian army marched into the heart of 
Pomerania. 

The Prussians, Danes, and Saxons, now sat 
down with their united forces before Stralsund, 
and Charles XII. beheld himself returned from 
his confinement at Demirtash, and Demirtoca on 
the Black Sea, only to be more closely pent up on 
tbe borders of the Baltic, 

We have already shown, in the history of this 
extraordinary man, with what haughty and un- 
embarrassed resolution be braved the united for- 
ces of his enemies in Stralsund ; and shall there- 
fore, in this place, only add a single circumstance, 
which, though trivial, may serve to show tbe pe- 
cuUarity of his character. The greatest part of 
his officers having been either killed or wounded 
during the siege, the duty fell hard upon tbe few 
who were left Baron de Reichal, a colonel, hav- 
ing sustained a long engagement upon tbe ram- 
parts, and being tired out with repeated watcb- 
ings and fatigues, had thrown himself upon a bench 
to take a little repose ; when he was called up to 
mount guard again upon the ramparts. As he was 
dragging himself along, hardly able to stand, and 
cursing the obstinacy of the king his master, who 
subjected all those about lum to such insu^rable 
And fruitless fatigues, Charles happened to over- 
hear him. Upon whicb, stripping oflT his own 
cloak, he spread it on the ground before him, say- 
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inft ''My dear Reichel, you are quite spent ; 
come^ I have had an hour's sleep, wbk:h has ta- 
freshed me^ rU take the guard for you, while ynaa 
finish your nap, and will wake you when I tfainlK. 
it is time ;** and so saying, he wrapt the colonel 
up in his doak ; and, notwithstanding afl his le- 
sistance, obliged him to lie down to sleeps sod 
mounted the guard himselC 

It was during this aege that the elector eC 
Hanover, lately made king of England, purehasod 
of the king of Denmark the province of 
Bremen and Verden, with the city of Oct 171&. 
Stade, which the Danes had taken from 
Charles XIL This purchase cost king George 
ei^ hundred thousand Gtorman crowns. In thin 
manner were the dominions of Charles battered 
away, while he defended the city of Stralsund^ 
inch by inch, till at length nothing was left of itbot 
a heap of rumB,which Us officers com- 
pelled him to leave ; and, when he Dec 1713. 
was in a place of safety, general Duker 
delivoed up those ruins to the king of Prussia. 

Some time afterwards, Duker being presented 
to Charles, that monarch reproached (hira with 
having capitulated with his enemies; whso 
Duker replied, ''Ibadtoogreatare^udfbryoar ' 
majesty's honour, to continue to defend a place 
which you was obliged to leave.** However, tbe 
Prussians continued in possession of it no longer 
than the year 1721, when they gave it up at the 
general peace. 

During the siege of Stralsund, Charles receiv- 
ed another mortification, which would have been 
still more severe, if bis heart hadabeen as seoaibb 
to the emotions of friendship, as it was to iboK 
offame and honour. EUs prime minister, count 
Piper, a man famous throughout all Europe, and 
of unshaken fidelity to his prince (notwithstand- 
ing the assertions of certain rash persons, or tbe 
authority of amistaken writa) : this Ptpei^ I say, 
had been the victim of bis master's ambition ever 
since the battle of Pultowa. As there was at that 
tiipe no cartel for the exchange of prisoners, sub- 
sisting between tbe Russians and Swedes, be bad 
remained in confinement at Moscow; and al- 
though he had not been sent into Siberia, as the 
other prisoners were, yet his situation was greats 
ly to be pitied. The czar's finances at that time 
were not managed with .so much fidehty as they 
ought to be, and his many new establishments 
required an expense which he could with difficul- 
ty answer. In particular he owed a considerable 
sum of money to the Dutch, on account of two of 
their merchant-ships which had been burnt on the 
coast of Finland in the descent the czar bad made 
on that country. Peter pretended that the Swedes 
were to make good the damage, and wanted to 
engage count Piper to charge himself with this 
debt : according^ he was sent for from Moscow 
to Petersburg, and his liberty was oflbred him in 
case be could draw upon Sweden letters of ex- 
cliange to tbe amount of sixty thousand crowns. It 
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it nid he ftctiailydid dmw billB for tiiit Mm open 
his wHe at StockboUn , but that abe being eithar an* 
«ble or oQwiOing to take them ofs they were ratani- 
ed, and the king of Sweden never gave hnoself the 
least oonecm about paying the money. Be this 
aa it may, ooont Piper waa cloady confined in the 
caatle of ScUuBseUHirg, where he died the year 
after, at the age of eeventy. Hia remaina were 
aent to the king of Sweden, who geve them a 
magnifioentbmMl; a vain and melanoholy retain 
lo an old servant, for a life of sofiering, and so de- 
pkirahle an end ! 

Peter was satisfied with having got poeseasion 
of Livonia, Esthonia, Carelia, and Ingria, which he 
kx>ked upon as his own provinces, and to which 
he had, moreover, added almost all Finland, which 
aerved as a kind of pledge, in case his eneoues 
ahoold conclude a peace. He had manied one of 
his nieces to Charles Leopold, duke of Mecklen* 
bur^ in the month of April of the same 
1715. year, so that all the sovereigns of the north 
were now either his allies or his creatures. 
In Poland, he kept the enemies of king Augustas 
in awe l one of his armies, consisting of about 
eight thousand men, having without any loss 
quelled several of those confederacies which are so 
fiequent in that country of liberty and anarchy: 
on the other hand, the Turks, by strictly observ- 
ing their treaties, left him at full liberty to exert 
his power, and execute bis schemes in their ut- 
most extent 

In this flourishing situation of his affiurs, scarce- 
ly a day passed without being distinguinbed by 
new establishments, either in the navy, the army, 
or the legislature : he himself composed a military 
code for the infantry. 

Nov. 8. He likewise founded a naval academy 
atPetenburg; despatched Langeto China and 
Siberia, with a commission of trade ; set mathe- 
maticians to work in drawing charts of the whole 
empire; built a summer's palace at Petershofi( 
and at the same time built forts on the banks of 
the Irtish, stopped the incursions and rava^ of 
the Bukari* on the one side, and on the other 
suppressed the Tartars of Kouban. 

1715. His prosperity seemed now to be at its 
zenith, by the empress Catherine's being deliver- 
ed of a son, and an heir to bis dominions being 
given him in a prince born to the cnrowitz Alex- 
is ; but the joy for these happy events, which fell 
out withm a few days of each other, was soon 
damped by the death of the empiess's son ; and 
the sequ^ of this history will show as, that the 
fiUe of the czarowitz waa too unfortunate fat the 
birth of a son to this pnnce to be looked upon as 
an happiness. 

The dehvery of the czarina put a stop for some 
time to her accompanying, as usual, her royal con- 
sort in all his expeditions by sea and land ; but, 

^ InhabitantB of a Bmall town of Hungarian Dafanatia, 
wkk a harbour, Iww whence the nctghbou rin f sea takes 
die aame of Golfo di Bickariga. 



B abe was up agam, 
to Mw advontozea. 



she fUlo^rad him 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

JiTew Travels of the Czm. 

WmiAR was at this time besieged by the csai'a 
allies. This town, which belongMl of right tothe 
duke of Mecklenbnrg, is situated on the Baltic, 
about seven leagoes distant firom Labec, and might 
have livalled that dty in its extensive trade, be- 
ing once one of the most considerable of the Haas 
Towns, and the dnke of Mecklenburg exercised 
therein a foil power of proteetioo, rather than of 
aovereignty. This was one of the German terri- 
tories yet renuning to the Swedes, in virtue of 
the peace of Westj^alia: but it was now obliged 
to share the same fate with Stralsund. Thealhea 
of the eaar poshed the siege with the greatest 
vigour, in order to make themselves roasters of it 
before that prince's troops should arrive; but Peter 
himself coming before the place in per- 
son, sfter the capi t ulation, whichhad Feb. 17U. 
been made without his privacy, made 
the gerrison prisoners of war. He was not a Uttla 
mccmsed that his allies should have left the king 
of Denmark in poasession of a town whieh waa 
the right of a prince who had manied his niece; 
and his resentment on this occasion (which that 
artful minister, de Groerts, soon after turned to bis 
own advantage,) laid the first foundation of the 
peace, which he meditated to bring about between 
the czar and Cbariea XIL 

Ooertz took the first opportunity to insinuate to 
the cnr that Sweden was sufficiently humbled, 
and that he should be cafefijl not to sufier Den- 
mark and Prussia to become too powerful The 
csar joined in opinion with him, and as he had en- 
tered into the war merely from motives of policy, 
whilst Chariea carried it on wholly on the princi- 
ples of a warrior; he^ from that instant, sUdtened 
m his operation^ against the Swedes, and Charles^ 
every where nnfor^mate in Grermany, determined 
to risk one of thope desperate strokes which success 
only can justify, and carried the war into Nor^ 
way. 

In the mean ^e Peter was desirous to make a 
aeeond tour throogb Europe. He had uodertaken 
hb first, as a person who travelled for instruction 
in the arts and sciences: but this second he made 
as a prince, who wanted todive into the secrets of 
the several coorts. He took the czarina with him 
to Copenhagen, Lobec, Schwerin, and Nystadt. 
He had an interview with the king of Prussia at 
the litUe town of Aversburg, from thence he and 
the empress went to Hamburg, and to Altena, 
which had been burned by the Swedes, and which 
they caused to be rebuilt Descending the Elbe 
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at farasStade, tiMy pnucdthroegliBtanMn, wkew 
the magiatrates prepared a firewwk and UliMniaa- 
tioDS for them, which formed in a hmidrad difier- 
# ent places, these worda— ** Our delhrer- 
Dec 17. er is come amongst ns." At length he 

1716. arrived ooce more at Amiterdam, and 
visited the little hnt at Saaidam where 
he had first learned the art of ship-bnilffitt^ abont 
eighteen years before, and foond hit old dwelling 
converted into a handsome and conimodioiis bouse, 
which is still to be seen, and goea by the name of 
the Prince's Hooae. 

It may easily be conceived with wba a kind of 
idolatry he was received by a trading and aen- 
fiuing set of people, whose companion be had beie- 
tefore been, and who thongjbt they aawin the oon- 
qaeror of Pultowa, a pupil who had learned from 
them to gain naval victories ; and had, after their 
example, established trade and navigation in his 
owndominions. In a word, they kxiked upon him 
as a feHoWHatizen, who had been raised to the 
imperial dignity. 

The life, the travels, the actions of Peter the 
Great, as well as of his rival, Chariee of Sweden, 
exhibit a surprising contrast to the manrnm which 
prevail amongst us, and whichare, perhaps, rather 
toodelicate; and this may be on© reason that tha 
history of these two famous men so moob ezdies 
our curiosity. 

The czarina had been left behind at Schweiin* 
indisposed, being greatly advanced in her prcg. 
nancy; nevertheless, as soon as she was able to 
travel, she set out to join the czar in Holland, but 
was taken in labour at Wesel, and there 
Jan. 14, delivered <rf" a prince, who lived bnt one 
1717. day. It is not customary with na for a ly- 
ing-in-woman to atir abroad for some 
thne; but the czarina set out, and arrived at Am- 
sterdam in ten days aiker her labour, fflie waa 
very desirous to see the Uttle cabin her husband 
had lived and worked in. Aooontingly, she and 
the czar went together, without any state er at- 
tendance, excepting only two servante, and dined 
at The house of a rich ship-huilder of Saardam, 
whose name was Kali; and who was one of the 
first who had traded to Petersburg, mieonhad 
lately arrived from Prunce, whither Peter wan 
going. The czar and czarinntook great pfeasum 
m hearing an adventure of this yooogflMn, whish 
I abpuld not mention hero, only as it may serve tn 
fchow the great difference between the manneie of 
that country and ours. 

Old KaH who had sent this son of hie to Paris, 
to learn the French tongue, was desirous that he 
should live in a genteel manner during his i^ 
there ; and accordingly haa ordered him to lay^ 
•Bide the plain garb which the inhabitants of 
Saardam are in general accustomed to wear, and 
to provide himself with fashionable clothes at Pari^ 
and to live, in a manner, rather suitable to his for- 
tune than his education; being sufficiently weH 
acquainted with his son's disposition to know 
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that this indnlgeBenwoaklbavenobndeaecton 
hia natural fru^lity and sobriety. 

As a ealfie in the Fieoch language called vean, 
onryonng tin se U er, whan be arrived at Paris, took 
the name ^ De Yean. He lived in a spfendid 
nanner, spent his moneyfireaiy, andnMide several 
genleal connexiona. Motbingbnioreoonunonat 
Puis, than to bestow» wtthont reserve, the title of 
ooont and marquis^ whether a person has any 
chum to it or not, or even if he is barely a gentle- 
man. Tfaia absurd practioe has been alknred by 
the government, in order that, by thus confound- 
ing att ranks, and consequently hurabfing the no- 
bility, there might be less danger of oivi) wars, 
which, in former timei^ were so frequent and de- 
stracthre to the peace of the state. Inawordtbe 
title ofmarquis and count, with possesaionB equi- 
vaient to that dignity, are like those of knight, 
without being of any order ; or abb6, without any 
church preferment ; of no consequence, and not 
looked upon by the sensible part of the na- 
tion. 

Young Mr. Kalf waa always called the count 
de Veau by his acquaintance and his own svrants : 
he fiequently made one in the parties of the prin- 
cesses ; he played at the duchess of Berri's, and 
few strangers were treated with greater mariia of 
distinction, or had more general invitations among 
pofite company. A young nobleman, who had 
been ahfrays one of his companions in these par- 
tiee, promised to pay him a visit at Saa r dam, and 
was as good as Ins word : when he arrived at the 
viOage, he inquired for the house of count Kalf ^ 
when being sbown into a carpenter's workshop 
he there saw his former g»y companion, the young 
count, dressed in a jacket and trowsers, after the 
Dutch fashion, with an aze in his hand, at the 
head of his father^ workmen. Here he was re- 
ceived by his friend, in that plain manner to 
which he had been accustomed from his birth, 
and from which he never deviated. The sensibie 
reader win forgive thia little digression, as it 
is asatireon vanity, and a panegyric on true 
manners. 

The czar continued three months in HoUand, 
during which he passed his time in matters of a 
moin serious nature than the adventure just relat- 
ed. Since the treaties of Nimeguen, Ryswic, 
and Utiteht, the Hague bad preserved the repvita- 
tion of bebg the centra of negotiations m Eimipe. 
This little city, or rather village, the most plea- 
sant of any in the North, is chiefly inhabited by 
foreign ministers, and by travellers, who come for 
instruction to this great schooL They were, at 
that time, laying the foundttbn of a great revolu- 
tion in Europe. The czar, having gotten intelli- 
gence of the approaching storm, prolonged his 
stay in the IjOW Countries, that he might be nearer 
at band, to observe the machinations going for- 
ward both in the Nortii and South, and prepare 
hinwelf for the part whieh it niglbthe neceasaiy 
for him to act therein. 
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CRAPtBH ixvn. 

CofUinuatim of the Traoeh of Ptter fifce OrmA, — 
CUmtpbrMff of Baron OoertZf—RteepUmrfthi 
Cz4tr in Frmnce. 

Hk plainly saw that fais alliea were jnimu of 
his power, and fonnd that there is often more tiMh 
ble with friends than with enentfee. 

Mecklenburg was one of the priacipftl sabjeote 
of those diTiidons, which almost always subsist 
between neighbouring princes, who share in con* 
quests. Peter was not willing that the Dan^ 
fibould take possession of Wismar ftr themselves, 
and still less that they should denoliah the forti- 
fications, and yet they did both the one and the 
Other. 

He openly protected the dnkeof Meoklenboig^ 
who had married his niece^ and whom he regard- 
ed like a son-in-law, against the nobifity of the 
coantry, and the kmg d'England as opcmly pro- 
tected these latter. On the othcar hand, he was 
greatly discontented with the king of Pobmd, or 
rather with his minister, count Flemmg, who 
wanted to throw off that dependence on the czar, 
which nebessity and gratitude had imposed* 

-The courts of England, Poland, Denmark, 
Uolfltetn, Meddenborg, and Brandenburg^ were 
severally agitated with intrigues and eabals. 

Towards the end of the year 1716, and begia- 
nmg of 1717, Groertz, who, as Basseriti tells as in 
his memoirs, was weary of having only the title 
of counsellor ofHolstein, and b«ng only private 
plenipotentiary to Charles XII. was the ehkf pro- 
moter of these intrigues, with which he intended 
to diMorb the peace of all Europe, fiia design 
was to bring Charles XII. and the ciar together, 
not only wiUi a view to finish the war b^een 
than, but to unite them in fiiendship^ to replace 
Stanislaus on the crown of Poland, and to wrest 
Bleroen and Yerden out of the hands of Gleorge I. 
king of England, and even to drive that prince 
from the English tfirone, in order to put it out of 
his power to appropriate to himself any part of the 
spoils of ChariesXU. 

' There was at the same time a minister of his 
ewn character, who had ibnned a design to over- 
turn the two kingdoms ofEdf^andand Franee; 
ttts was cardinal Alberoni, who had mere power 
at Ottt time m Spehi ten Geertk had ia Sweden, 
and was of as bold and enterprising a spirit as 
himself, but much more powerfbl, as being at the 
head of aflkirs, in a kingdom infinitely mve rich, 
and never paklhis creatureiand dependents in 
copper money. 

Goettz, from the bordera of the Baltic Sea, soon 
feraied a conneikm with Albenud in Spam. The 
etrdmal and he both held a oorrespondenoe with 
ill the wandering^Engysh who were in the iater- 
tet dfthe house of Stnart 6oeitK made visits le 
cveiy plaee where he thought he was likely to 
find any enemies of king Gaotge^ and w«a( soe- 



c aasifva i y to Gennany, QoUand, Flandera, and 
Lorriun, and at length came to Paris^ about the 
end of the ymx 1716. Cardinal Alberoni began 
by reanitting to him in Paris a million of Frtach 
livres, in order (to Qse the cardinal'sownezpres- 
aion) to set fire to the train. 

GoeitK proposed, that Charles XIL should 
yield up aevenl places to the czar, in order to be 
in a condition to -recover all the othen from his 
enemieiy and that he mig^ be at liberty to make 
a descent in Scotland, whilb the partisans of the 
Stnart fanuly sbooki make an efiectual rising in 
England : after their former vain attempts to ef- 
fect these views, it was necessary to deprive the 
king of England of his chief support, which at 
that time was the regent of France. It was cer- 
tainly veiy eitEBOidinaiy, to aee France in league^ 
with Ea^od, against the grandson of Lewis 
XIV. whom she henalf had placed on the throne 
of Spain at the expense of her blood and trea- 
sure, notwithstanding the strong confederacy form- 
ed to oppose him; but it must be considered that 
every thing was now out of its natural order, and 
the interests of the regent not those of the king- 
dom. Albenni, at that time, was carrying on a 
confederacy m France against this very regent'*' 

* The compvacy carried cm in France by cardinal 
Alberoni, was disc(Mreredm a very singular manner. 
The Spanish ambasvador's secreuuy, who used fre- 
quently to go to the house of one La Folkm, a famous 
procuress o€ Paris, to amuse himself for an hour or 
two after the fatigues of business, had appeinled a 
young nymph, whom he was fond of, to meet him 
there at nine o'clock in the evening, but did not come 
to her till near two o'clock in the moraiag. The lady, 
as may be supposed, reproached him with the little 
regard be paid to her charms or his own promise ; 
but he exctued himself, by sayine, that he had been 
obliged to stay to finiin a long despatch in ciphers, 
which was to be sent away that very niaht by a courier 
to Span: so saving, he undressed ana threw himseir 
into bed, where ne quietly fell asleep. In puOing off 
his clothes, he had, bjr accident, dropped a paper out 
of his ppdcet, which, by its bulk, raised in the nymph 
that ctniositjr so natoral to her sex. She picked U up, 
and read it partly ove^ , when the nature of its con- 
tents made her resolve to cmnmunicate them to La 
Pollon ; accordinsly, she fl-amed some excuse for leafw 
ing the room, ana muaediately went to the apartment 
01 the old lady, and opened her budget. La FoUon^ 
who was a woman of superior understanding to most 
in her sphere, immediately saw the whole consequence 



of the affair ; and, after having reoonaneaded to th« 
giri to amase her gallant aa k^ as poss&le, she im- 
mediately went to waken the regent, to whom she had 
access at all hours, for matters of a very differmt na- 
ture to the present. This prince, whose preseaoe «i 
mind wss equal to every exigency, immediately des- 
patched different couriers to the mmtiers ; in conse- 
quence of which, the Spanish ambassador's messenger 
was stopped at 6ayonne,and his despatches taken 
from him ; upon decipherinff of which, they were 
found exactly to sgree with me osiainal deUvered to 
the regent by La FoUon : upon this the prince of Cel^ 
lamar, the Spanish ambassador, was put under an ar- 
rest, and all nis papers seised ; afhv which be was sent 
under a strong guwd to the frontiers, where they left 
him to make the best of his way to his own country. 
Thus an evenL which would have brought the kingdom 
of Fr&nce to the verge of desn-uction, was frustrated 
by a votary ofTenesaadaprisstessof thetevpleci 
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And the foundations of this gnnd project were 
laid almost as soon as the plan itself had been 
formed. Goertz was the first who was let into 
the secret, and was to have made a jonmej into 
Italy in disguise, to hold a Gonfisrenoe with the 
pretender, in the neighbonrbood of Rome ; from 
thence he was to have hastened to the Hague, to 
have an interview with the csar, and then to have 
settled every thing with the king' of Sweden. 

The author of this History is paiticnlaily well 
informed of every circumstance here advanced, for 
baron Goertz proposed to him to accompany him 
in these journeys ; and, notwithstanding be was 
very young at that time, he was one of the first 
witnesses to a great part of these intrigues. 

Goertz returned from Holland in the latter part 
of 1716, furnished with bills of exchange from 
cardinal Alberoni, and letters plenipotentiary 
from Charles XII. It is incontestable that the 
Jacobite party were to have made a rising m 
England, while Charles, in his return firom Nor- 
way, was to make a descent in the north of Scot^ 
land. This pnnce, who had not been able to pre- 
serve his own dominions on the continent, was 
new going to invade and overturn those of bis 
neighbours, and just escaped from his prison in 
Turkey, and from amidst the ruins of his own 
city of Stralsund. Europe might have beheld 
him placing the crown of Great Britain on the 
bead of the son of James II. in London, as be 
had before done that of Poland on Stanislaus at 
Warsaw. 

The czar, who was acquainted with a part oi 
Goertz's projects, waited for the unfolding of the 
rest, without entering into any of his plans, or in- 
deed knowing them alL He was as fond of great 
and extraordinary enterprises as Charles XIL 
Goertz, or Alberoni ; but then it was as the found- 
er of a state, a lawgiver, and a sound politician ; 
and perhaps Alberoni, Goertz, and even Charles 
himself, were rather men of restless souls, who 
sought after great adventures, than persons of 
solid understanding, who took their measures with 
a just pitocaution ; or perhaps, after all, thehr ill 
successes may have subjected them to the charge 
of rashness and imprudence. 

During Gh)ertz*s stay at the Hague, the czar 
did not see him, as it would have given too much 
umbrage to his friends the states-general, who 
were in close alliance with, and attached to^ the 
party of the king of England ; and even his minis- 
ters visited him only in private, and with great 
precaution, having orders from their master to bear 
all he had to offer, and to flatter biro with hopes, 
without entering into any engagement, or making 
use of his (the czar's) name in their conferences. 
But, notwithstanding all these precautions, those 
who understood the nature of aflbirs, plainly saw 
by his inactivity, when he might have made a de- 
scent upon Scania with the joint fleets of Russia 
and Denmark, by bis visible coolness towards bis 
allies, and the little regard he paid to their com* 
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plaints, and Iftstly, by this jpisney of his, that there 
was a great change in affurs, which would veiy 
soon manifest itsdf. 

In the month of January, 1717, a Swedish 
packet boat, which was carrying letters over to 
Holland, being forced by a storm upon &e coast 
of Norway, put into harbour there. The letten 
were seized, and those of baron de GroerU and 
some other pnblie rainisteis being opened, fnr- 
nished suffident evidence of the projected revolu- 
tion. The court of Denmark communicated these 
lettefs to the English ministry, who gave orders 
for arresting the Swedish minister, GiUembourg, 
then at the court of London, and seizing his pa- 
pers; upon examining which they discovered part 
of his corrsspondenoe with the Jacobites. 

Feb. 1717. King George immediately wrote to 
the states-general, requiring them to cause the 
person of baron GK>ertz to bo arrested, agreeable 
to the treaty of union subsisting between En^and 
and that republic for their mutual security. But 
thb minister, who had his creatures and emis- 
saries in every psrt, was quickly informed of this 
order ; upon which he instantly quitted the Hague^ 
and was got as far as Amheim, a town on the 
frontiers, when the officers and guards, who were 
in punuit of him, and who are seldom accustom- 
ed to use such diligence in that country, came op 
with and took him, together with all his papers ; 
he was strictly confined and severely treated; 
and secretary Stank, the person who bad counter- 
feited the sign manual of the young dnke of Hd- 
stdn, in the afliur of Toningen, experienced still 
harsher usage. In fine, the count of GiUembourg^ 
the Swedish envoy to the court of Great Britain, 
and the baron de Goertz, minister plenipotentiary 
from Charles XII. were examined like criminals, 
the one at London, and the other at Amheim, 
while all the foreign ministers exclaimed against 
this violation of the law of nations. 

This privilege, which is much more insisted up- 
on than understood, and whose limits and extent 
have never yet been fixed, has in almost every 
age received violent attacks. Several ministers 
have been driven from the courts where they 
resided in a public character, and even their per 
sons have been more than once seized upon ; but 
this was the first instance of foreign ministers be- 
ing interrogated at the bar of a court of justice, as 
if they were natives of the country. The court of 
London and the states-general laid ande all rules 
upon seeing the dangers which menaced the house 
of Hanover ; but, in foct, this danger, when once 
discovered, ceased to be any longer danger, at 
least at that juncture. 

The historian Norberg must have been very ill 
informed, have had a very indi^rent knowledge 
of men and things, or at leasthave been strangely 
Minded by partiality, or under severe restrictions 
kom bis own court, to endeavour to persuade bis 
readers that the king of Sweden had not a very 
groat flhaie ia this plot 
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The Affiont ofiered to his minbters-fizad Charles 
moro than evsr in his resolution to try every 
meuw to dethrone the king of England. Bnthere 
bei<MinditneceB8aiy,oneeinhisUfetinie, tomake 
use of dissimnlation. He disowned his ministers 
and their proceedings both to the reg^t of France 
and the states-general ; from the former of whom 
he espeeted a subsidy, and with the latter it was 
lor hb interest to keep fair. He did not, however, 
give the king of En^and so much satisfaction, 
and his nunisters, Gbertz and Gillembourg, were 
kqrt six months in confinement, and this repeated 
insult animated in him the desire of revenge. 

Peter, in the midst of all these alarms and jea^ 
kmsies, kept himself quiet, waiting with patience 
the event of all from time ; and having established 
auch good order throughout his vast dominions, as , 
that he had nothiiig to fear, either at home or firom 
abroad, he resolved to make a journey to France. 
Unhappfly he did not understand the French lan- 
guage, by which means he was deprived of the 
greatest advantage he might have reaped firom his 
joomey; but he thought there might be some- 
thing there worthy obeervation, and he had a mind 
to be a nearer witness of the terms on which the 
regent stood with the king of England, and 
whether that prince vras stanch to his alliaaoe. 

Peter the Qreat was received in France as such 
a mcmardi ou^ to ba Marshal Tess6 was sent 
to meet him, with a number of the principal lords 
of the court, a company of guards, and the king's 
coaches ; but he, according to his usual custom, 
travelled with such ezpeditrao, that he was at 
€kHimay when the eqtapages arrived at Elbeuf. 
Entertainments were made for him in every place 
on the road where he chose to partake of them. 
On his arrival he was received m the Louvre, 
where the royal apartments were prepared for him, 
and others for the piinces Kourakin and Dolgo- 
tooki, the vice-chancellor Shaffirofl^ the ambas- 
sador Tolstoy, the same who had sufiked in his 
person that notorious violation of the laws of na- 
tions in Turkey, and for the rest of his retinue. 
Ordets were given for lodging and entertainmg 
him in the most splendid and sumptuous manner ; 
bitt Peter, who was come only to see what might 
be of use to him, and not to sufier these ceremo- 
nious triflings, which were a restraint upon his 
natural plainnesa, and consumed a time that was 
precious to him, went the same night to take up 
his \odffDSi at the other end of the city, in the 
hotel of Lesdigoi^re, belonging to marshal Ville- 
roi, where he was entertained at the king's expense 
in the same manner as he would have been at the 
Louvre. The next day the regent of 
May 8, France went to make him a visit in the 

1717. before-mentioned hotel, and the day after- 
wards th^ young kii^^ then an infant, 
was sent to him under the care of his governor, 
the marshal de Villeroi^ whose father ha^ been go- 
venior to Lewis XIV. On this occasion, they, by 

a polite artifice, spared the czar the troableaome 



restraint of returning this visit immediately after 
receiving it, by allowing an interview of two days 
for him to receive the respects of the several cor- 
porations of the city ; the second night he went 
to visit the king: the household were all under 
arms, and they brought the young king quite to the 
door of the czar's coach. Peter, surprised and 
uneasy at the prodigious concourse of people as- 
sembled about the infant monarch, took him in 
his aims^ and carried him in that manner for some 
time. 

Certain ministers, of more cunning than under- 
standing, have pretended in their writings, that 
mardial de Yilleroi wanted to make the young 
king of France take the upper hand on this occa^ 
sion, and that the czar made use of this stratagem 
to overturn the ceremonial under the appearance 
of good nature and tenderness : but this notion 
is equally false and absurd. The natural good 
breeding of the French court, and the respect due 
to the person of Peter theGreat, would not permit 
a thought of turning the honours intended him 
into an aftnont The ceremonial consisted in doing 
every thing for a great monarch and a great man, 
that he himself could have desired, if he had giv- 
en any attention to matters of this kind. The 
joumejrs of the emperors Charles IV. Sigis- 
mund, and Charies.V. to France, were by 
no means comparable in point of splendour, to 
this of Peter the Great They visited • this king- 
dom only ih>m motives of poUtical interest, and at 
a time when the arts and sciences, as yet in their 
infancy, could not render the era of their journey 
so memorable : but when Peter the Ghreat, on his 
going to dine with the duke d'Antin, in the palace 
of Petitbourg, about three leagues out of Paris, saw 
his own picture^ which had been drawn for the 
occasion, brought on a sudden, and fdaced in a 
room where he was, he then found that no people 
in the world knew so well how to receive such a 
guest as the French. 

He was still more surprised, when, on going to 
see them strike the medals in the long gallery of 
the Louvre, wh^e all the kind's artists are so 
handsomely lodged ; a mbdal, which they were 
then striking, happening to fall to the ground, the 
czar stooped hastily down to take it up, when he 
beheld his own head engraved thereon, and on the 
reverse a Fame standing with one foot upon a 
^obe, and undemAith these words from Virgil — 
** Vires acquirit eundo ;" an allusion equally de- 
licate and noble, and elegantly adapted to his tra- 
vds and his fame. Several of these medals in 
gold were presented to him, and to all those who 
attended Um. Wherever he went to view the 
works of any artists, they laid the master-pieces of 
their perfonnanoes at his feet, which they besou^t 
him to aocept In a word, when he visited the 
manu&ctories of the Gobdins, the workshop of 
the king's stataaries, painters, goldsmiths, jewel- 
lers, or mathematical instmroent makers, what- 
ever seemed to strike bis attention at any of 
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tboM places, wore alwayi ofibrad lum in tkekhigfi 
niune. 

Peter, who waa a machanic, an aitiat, and a 
geometrician, went to Tisittfae ai^demy ofacieiicefli 
who received him with an exhibition of erery 
thing they had roost valuable and eonoas ; but 
they had nothing so curious as himselC He ooi^ 
reeled, with his own hand, seveial geographical 
errors in the charts of his own dominions, and 
especially in those of the Ca^n Sea. Lastly, he 
Gondesc^ed to become one of the members ot 
that academy, and afterwards contmued a oorres- 
pondence in experiments and discoveries with 
those among whom he had enrolled himself as a 
simple brother. If we would find examples of such 
travellers as Peter, we moat go back to the times 
of a Pythagoras and an Anaoharsis, and even they 
did not quit the command of a rai^ity empire to 
go in search of instruction. 

And here we cannot foibear recalling to the 
mind of the reader the tmnspoit with which P«ter 
the Great was seized on viewing the monument of 
cardinal Richelieu. Regardless of the beauties of 
the sculpture, which is a roastei^piece of its kind, 
be only admired the image of a minister who* had 
rendered himself so famous throughout Europe by 
dbturbing its peace, and restoring to France that 
l^ory which she had lost after the death of Henry 
IV. It is well known, that, embracing the statue 
with reptcire, he burst forth into this exdamation 
— ** Great man ! I would have bestowed one half 
of my empire on thee, to have taught me to go- 
vern the other.** And now, before he quitted 
France, he was desirous to see the&mous madame 
<te Mamtenon, whom he knew to be^ in fact, the 
widow of Lewis XIV. and who was now;, draw- 
ing very near her end ; and his curiosity was the 
more excited by the kind of conformity he found 
between his own marriage and that of Lewis : 
though with this difibrence between the king of 
France and him, that he had publicly nnuned a 
heroine, whereas Lewis XIV. had only privately 
enjoyed an amiable wife. 

The czarina did not accompany her husband in 
this journey: he was apprehensive that the ex- 
cess of ceremony would be troublesome to her, as 
-well as the curiosity of a court little capable of dis- 
tinguishing the true merit of a woman, who had 
braved death by the side of her husband both by 
sea and land, from the banks t>f thePmthto the 
coast of F^nhmd. 



CHAPTER XXVnL 

Of the Return of the Czar to Hs domMon8,'^()f kU 
Potttici and OcctipoHonf. 

Trc behaviour of the Sorbonne, to Peter, 
when he went to vint the mausoleum of ea^ 
dinal Richelieu, deserves to be Ueated of by ittelC 
86 



Some doctors of this umvetBrty woiq desiious 
to have the honour of bringing about an unkm 
between the Greek and Latin churches. Those 
who are aoquainted with antiquity need not be 
told that the Christian religion was first intredoc- 
ed into the west by the Asiatic Greeks : that it 
was bom in the east, and that the first fiithen, the 
first councils, the first fiturgies, and tbefirat lites, 
were all from the east ; that there is not a single 
title or o6ke in the hierarchy but was in Grsek, 
and thereby plainly shows the same from whence 
they are all derived to us. Upon the division of 
the Roman empire, it was next to impossible, hot 
that sooner or later there must be two religioDs as 
well as two empires, and that the same schism 
should arise between the eastern and westera 
Christians as between the fiiUowen of Osmao 
and the Persians. 

It is this sdiism which certain doctors of the 
Sorbonne thought to crush all at once by means 
of a memorial which they presented to Peter the 
Great, and effi^t what pope Leo XL and Us 
successon had in vain laboured for many ages to 
bring about, by legates, councils, and even mo- 
ney. These doctora should have known that 
Peter the Great, who was the head of the RossiaQ 
church, was not likely to ackno^edge the pope^ 
authorHy. They expatiated in then* memorial on 
the liberties of the Galilean church, which the 
czar gave himself no ooncem about. They as- 
seited that tiie popes ought to be subject to the 
councils, and that a papal decree is not an attide 
of faith: but their representttions were in vain; 
aU tiiey got by their pains, was to make the pope 
their enemy by such free declarations, i^ the same 
time tint they pleased neither the czar nor the 
Russian dnirch. 

There were, in this plan of union, certain poli- 
tical views, which the good firthen did not mider- 
stand, and some points of controversy which they 
pretended to understand, and which eacb party 
explained as they thought proper. It was con- 
oemmg the Holy Ghost, which, according to die 
Latin church, proceeds fVom the Father asd Son, 
and which, at present, according to the Greeks, 
proceeds from the Father throu^ the Son, after 
having fiir a considerable time, proceeded Grora the 
Father only : on this occasion they quoted a pao- 
sage in St. Epiphanius, where it is said, ^ That 
the Holy GHioet is neither brother to the Son, 
nor grandson to the Father." 

But Peter, when he left Paris, had oibet booi- 
ness to mmd than that of clearing up passages 
in St Epiphanius. Nevertheless he received the 
memorial of the Sorbonne with his accustomed 
afiability. That learned body wrote to some of 
the Russian bishops, who returned a polite an- 
swer, thoi^ the major part of them were oflbsd- 
ed at the proposed union. It was in order tors- 
move any apprehensions of sudi an union, that 
Peter, some time afterwards, namely, in 1718, 
when he had driveo the jenitts out of hie doou- 
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nioiu^ Buttitiitod the ofifwrtny of abariMqiyec^ 
daw. 

He had at his court an old fool, named Joto^ 
who bad learned him to write, and who thon^t 
be had, by that trivial service, merited the highest 
bonoafB and roost important poets : Peter, who 
i softened the toils of govemmeat by 



indolging his people in amnsements, which befit- 
ted a naticm as yet not entirely refonaed by his 
laboms, promised his writing-roaster to bestow 
OB hira one of the highest dignities in the world ; 
accordingly he appointed him kn^s papa, or su- 
preme ponti^ with an appointment (^ two thou- 
sand erowns, and assi^ed him a house to live in, 
m the Tartarian quarter at Petersburg. He was 
installed by a number of bufibons, with great cere- 
mony, and four fellows who stammered were ap« 
pomted to harangue him on the accession. He 
created a number of cardinals, and marched in 
pfocession at their head, and the whole sacred col* 
lege was made drunk with brandy. After the 
death of this Jotof, an office!-, named Buturlin, 
was made pope : this ceremony has been thiice 
renewed at Moscow and Petersburg, the ridicu- 
lousness of which, though it appeared of no mo- 
ment, yet has by its ridiculousness confirmed the 
people in thm aversion to a church, which pre- 
tended to the supreme power, and whose church 
had anathematized so many crowned heads. Im 
this manner did the caar revenge the cause of 
twenty emperors of Germany, ten kings of France, 
aad a number of other sovereigns; and this was 
all the advantage the Sorbonne gained fiom its 
impolitie attempt to unite the Latin and Greek 
churches. 

The czar*s journey to France proved of more 
utility to his kingdom, by bringing about a con- 
nexion with a tradmg and industrious people, 
than could have arisen from the projected union 
between two rival churches ; one of which will 
akvays maintain its ancient independence, and the 
other its new superiority. 

Peter carried several artifioen with hhn out of 
France, in the same manner as he had done out 
of Eo^and ; f(Mr every nation, which he visited, 
dioaght it an honour to assist him in his design of 
introducing the arts and sciences in this species 
of new creation. 

In tins expedition, he drew up a sketch of a 
treaty of commerce with France, and which he 
pot into the hands of his mmisters at Holland, as 
soon as he returned thither, but was not signed by 
the French ambassador, Cbateauneui^ till the 15th 
Angi»r, 1717, at the Hague. This treaty not 
only related to trade, but hkewise to bringing 
ftaboot peace in tbeNorth. The king of France 
and the elector of Brai^enburg accepted of the 
<iffice of mediatoie,vHiich Peter ofiered them. This 
was sufficient to give the king of En^and to un- 
derstand thai the czar was not weU pleased with 
lBai,and crowned the hopes of baron Goertz, who 
fiom that time left nothing undone to bring about 



an union betweeo Charles and Peltf,to stirnp 
new enemies against George I. and to assist car- 
dinal Alberoni in his schemes iq every part o( 
Europe. Goertz now paid and received visitB 
publicly from the czar's ministers at the Hague, 
to whom he dedared that he was invested with 
full power from the court of Sweden to conclude 
apeace. 

The cztf Buffered Goertz to dispose aU his bat* 
teriee, without assisting therein himself, and was 
prepared either to make peace with the king of 
Sweden, or to carry on the war, and continued still 
in aOianoe with die kings of Denmark, Poland, 
and Russia, and in appearance with the elector 
of Hanover. 

It was evident that he had no fixed design, but 
that of profiting of conjunctures and circumstances, 
and that his main object was to complete the ge- 
neral establishments he had set on foot He well 
knew, that the negotiations and interests of prin- 
ces, their leagues, their friendships, their jealou- 
sies, and their enmities, were subject to change 
with each revolving year, and that frequ^tly not 
thesmaQest traces remain of the greatest cfibrts 
m politica A simple manufactory, well establish- 
ed, is often of more real advantage to a state than 
twentf treaties. 

Peter having joined the czarina, who was wait- 
ing for hhn in Holland, continued his travels with 
her. They crossed Westphalia, and arrived aT 
Berim in a private manner. The new king pf 
Prussia was as much an enemy to ceremonious 
vanities, and the pomp of a court, as Peter him- 
setf ; and it was an instractive lesson to the eti- 
quette of Vienna and Spain, the punctilio of Italy, 
and the pditesse of the French court, to see a 
kmg, who only made use of a wooden elbow-chair, 
who went always in the drees of a common sol- 
dier, and who had banished from his table not 
only all the hixuries, but even the more moderate 
indulgences of life. 

TIm czar and czarina observed the same plain 
manner of living ; and had Charles been with 
them, the worid might have beheld four crowned 
heads, with less pomp and state about them than 
a German bishop or a cardinal of Rome. Never 
were luxury and effeminacy opposed by such no- 
ble ezan^tles. 

It cannot be denied, that if one of our fellow 
subjects had, firom mere curiosity, made the fifth 
part of the journeys that Peter I. did for the good 
of his kingdom, he would have been considered 
as an extraordinary person, and one who challeng- 
ed our consideration. From Berlin he went to 
Dantzic, still accompanied by his wife, and from 
thence to Mittau, where he protected his niece, 
the duchess of Courland, lately become a widow. 
He virited all the phices he had conquered, made 
several new and useful regulations in Petersburg ; 
he then goes to Moscow, where he rebuilds the 
houeesc? several persons that had fall w to ruin; 
from thence he transports himsdf toCzaritsin, on 
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the rirer Wolga, to stop the inennaoM of the Oo- 
ben Tartera, conttraete Ufiee of eominuiuoatioii 
from the Wolga to the Don, and erects forte at 
certain diatances, between the two riTere. At 
the same time he oaneed the military code, which 
he had lately composed, to be printed, and erect- 
ed a court of justice, to examine into the conduct 
of his ministen, and to retrieve the disorders in 
his6nanoes; he pardons sevwal who were found 
guilty, and punishes others. Among the latter 
was the great prince MenzikoflThimself^ who stood 
in need of the royal clemency. But a sentence 
more severe, which he thought himself obliged to 
utter against his own son, filled with bitterness 
those days, which were in other respects covered 
with 80 much glory. 



CHAPTER xxn. 
ProeeMtg against Prince AUxit Petromits, 

Prtrr the Great, at the age of seventeen, had 
married, in the year 1689, Eudocia Theodora, or 
Theodorouna Lapoukin. Bred up in the prejudices 
of her country, and incapable of surroountmg 
them like her husband, the greatest opposition he 
met with in erecting 1^ empire, and forming his 
people, came from hert she was, as is too com- 
mon to her sex, a slave to superstition ; every new 
and useful alteration she looked upon as a species 
of sacrilege ; and every foreigner, whom the czar 
employed to execute his great designs^ appeared 
to her no better than ascomiptors and innovators. 

Her open and public complainte gave encou- 
ragement to the factious, and those who were the 
advocates for ancient customs and manners. Her 
conduct, in other respects, by no means made 
amends for such heavy imperfections. The czsr 
was at length obliged to repudiate her in 1696, 
and shut her up in a convent at Susdal, where 
they obliged her to take the veil under the name 
of Helena. 

The son, whom he had by her in 1690, was 
bom unhappily with the disposition of his mother, 
and that disposition received additional strength 
from his very first education. My memoirs say 
that he was intrusted to the care of superstitious 
men, who inined his understanding for ever. 
*Twas in vain that they hoped to correct these first 
impressions, by giving him foreign preceptors; 
their very quality of being foreigners disgusted 
him. He was not bom destitute of genius ; he 
spoke and wrote German well ; he had a tolerable 
notion of designing, and understood somethhig of 
mathematics : but these very memoirs affirm, that 
the reading of ecclesiastical books was the rain 
of him. The young Alexis imagined he saw in 
these books a condemnation of every thing which 
his father had done. There were some prieste at 
tlie head ot the malcontents, and by the prieste 
he sufiered himself to bo governed. 



They persuaded Inm that the whole nttioii laok- 
ed with horror upon the enterprises of Peter ; thai 
the frequent illnesses of the czar promised but a 
short life ; and that his son could not hqpe to 
please the nation, but by testifying his aveosoa 
fiir all changes of custom. These murmurs and 
these counsels did not break out into an open (ac- 
tion or conspiracy ; but every thing seemed to tend 
that way, and the tempers of the people were ID- 



Peter's marriage with Catherine in'l707, and the 
children wbidi 1m had by her, b^^ to sour the 
di^>osition of the young prince. Peter tried every 
ro^hod to reclaim him : he even plao6d him at 
the head of the regency for a year ; he sent hira to 
travel ; he married him in 1711, at the end of the 
campaign of Pruth, to the princess of Brunswick. 
This marriage was attendod with great nusibr- 
tunes. Alexis, now twenty years old, gave him- 
self up to the debauchery of youth, and that hoor- 
ishnees of ancient manners he so much delighted 
in. These irregularities almost brutalized him. 
His wife, despised, ill-treated, wanting even neces- 
saries, and deprived of all comforts, languished 
away in disappointment, and died at last of gri«C 
the first of November, 1715. 

She left the prince Alexis one son ; and, accord- 
ing to the natural order, this son was one day to 
become heir to the empire. Peter perceived with 
sorrow, that when he should be no more all his 
labours were likely to be destroyed by those ofhis 
own blood. After the death of the princeaa, he 
wrote a letter to his son, equally tender and reso- 
lute : it finished with these w<tfds : <* I wiH still 
wait a little time to see if you will correct your^ 
self ; if not, know that I will cut yon ofi'from the 
succession as we lop off an useless member. 0ont 
imagine that I mean only to intimidate you ; don't 
rely upon the title of being my only son : for, if I 
spare not my own life for my country, and the 
gix>d of my people how shall I spare you ? I wiU 
rather choose to leave my kingdom to a fordgner 
who deserves it, than to my own son who makes 
himself unworthy of it" 

This is the letter of a father, but itis still more the 
letter of a legislator ; it shows us, besides, that 
the order of succeesion was not invariably eata- 
blished in Russia, as in other kingdoms, by those 
fundamental laws which take away from fathers 
the right of dismheriting their children : and the 
czar bdieved be had an undoubted prerogative to 
dispose of an empire which he had founded. 

At this very time the empress Catherine was 
brought to bed of a prince, who died afterwards in 
1719. Whether this news sunk the courage of 
Alexis, or whether it was impmdence or bad ooun- % 
sel, he wrote to his father, that he renounced the 
crown and all hopes of reigning. " I take God 
to witness," says he, '* and I swear by my soul, 
that I wilt nev» pretend to the succession. I put 
my children into your hands, and I desire only a 
pioviBton for life." 
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Thb emt vrraCe hhn « teoood lettnv •> ^ 
iowf {* — ^ You speak of the faoeessioo, as if I 

* As Umw Istlert and ftiifw«ri aSord the moil 
itrikiiif evidence of the csar*8 prudence and the prince's 
i i M iu cci it j, and will convey to the reader a dear idea 
of the groonds and motivet of this eztraordinair trans- 
actioo, we hare inserted the following translation of 
ikem. The first letter from the czar to his son is dat- 
ed the t7th of October, 1715, and displays a noble spirit 
ofrelifioo, with the roost ardent desire of leaving a 
successor who should perpetuate his name and gmry 
to fbtftre ages. 

" Son.*^ says the czar to him, " you cannot be igno- 
rant of what IS known to all the world, that our oeople 
frosned uudo- the oppression of the Swedes before 
dw begimuitt of this present war. By the usurped 
ppsMssion of ownr of our maritime ports, so neces- 
saiT to our state, mey cut us ofi* from all commerce 
wiui the rest of mankmd ; and we saw, with deep re- 
^, that they had even cast a oust over the eres of 
penons of the greatest diseemment, who tamely brookp 
•d their slavery, and made no complaints to us. You 
know bow much it cost us at the beginning of this 
war to make oursdves thorouffhly experienced, and 
to stand our ground in spite of all the advantages which 
oar irreeondieable enemies gained oyer us. The Al- 
mighty alone has ccmducted us by his hand, and con- 
dacts us stiD. We submitted to that probationary state 
with resicnatioo to the will of God, not doubting but it 
was he who made os pass through it : he has accepted 
oar sobmissioQ ; and the same enemy, before whom we 
««re wool to tremble, now trembles before us. These 
tre effects which, under God's assistance, we owe to 
oorlaboar, and those of our faithful and affectioiiate 
9008, and Roastan subjects. But while I survey the 
ioccesees with ^^ch God has blessed our arms, if I 
turn my eyes on the posterity that is to succeed me, 
wif mm n pierced with anguish ; and 1 have no enjoy- 
nent of n^ present happiness when I carry my vievrs 
wlo feturity. All my felicity vanishes away like a 
drean, since you, my son, reject all means of render- 
ing yourself ca|iabfe of governing well after me. 
Your incapamty is voluntary ; for you cannot eicuse 
yoarself firom want of genius : ii is inclinatioil alone 
rou want. Far less can you plead the want of bodily 
strength, as if God had not furmshed you suffidently 
in that respect : for though your constitution be none 
of the strongest, it cannot he reckoned weak. Yet 
3roa will not so much as hear of warlike exercises ; 
thoo^ it is by those means we are risen from that 
eberari^ in which we were buried, and have made 
oamhres known to the nations about us, whose es- 
teem we now enjoy. I am for from desiring you to 
cfaeiidi in yourself a disposition to make war for its 
own sake, and without just reasons : all 1 demand of 
you is, that you would apply yourself to learn the mili- 
taiyart; because, without understanding the rules 
of war, it is inipossible to be qualified for government. 
I aught set before your eyes many examples of what 
I propose to you ; nut shall only mention the Greeks, 
with whom we are united by tfie same profession of 
faith. Whence came the dedension of their empire, 
but from the neglect of arms ? Sloth and inaction 
have sidgected them to tyrants, and that slavery un- 
der whidi they have groaned. You are mncn mis- 
taken if you imagine it is enouffh for a prince that he 
have good geiwrals to act under his orders : no, my 
son, it is tmon the chief himself that the eyes of the 
worid are fixed ; they study his inclinations, and easi- 
ly sGde into the imitation of his manners. My brother, 
daring has reign, loved magnificence in dress, and 
9lenakl eouipages, and norses richly caparisoned ; 
the taste of^ tnis country was not much fcnrmed that 
way ; but the pleasures of the prince soon became 
these of the subjects, who are readily led to imitate 
him both in the cAijects of his love and disgust. If 
people are so easily disengaged from tilings that are 
only for pleasure, wiU they not be still more prone to 



muuu ia need of your eonaent iotbe di»poflaI there- 
oC 1 reproached yoa with the avermoa you have 

forget, and in process of time wholly to lay aside, the 
use ot arras, the exercise of which grows the more 
irksome the less they are habitoatedto them ? You 
have no inclinatioo to learn the profession of war : 
jTou do not apply yourself to it ; ana conseouently will 
never know iL How then will you be able to com- 
mand others, and to judge of the rewards which those 
subjects deserve whe do their du^, or of the punish- 
ment due to such as fall short of obedience 7 You 
must iudge only by other people's eyea \ and will bo 
consider^ as a young biiu, which, reaiching oat its 
beak, is as ready to receive poison as proper nourish- 
ment. Yon say, the infirm state of your health makes 
you unfit to bear the fiitigues of war ; but that is n 
nivolous excuse. I desh-e you not to undergo the fa- 
tigues of that piofessiiHi, though it is there that all 
great captains are begun ; but I wish you had an in- 
dinadon to the military art ; and reason may give it 
you, if you have it not from nature. Had you onco 
this mcfination, it would occupy your thouehts at all 
times, even in your hours of sickness. Ask uose who 
remember my nrother's reign : his state of health ww 
much more infirm than yours ; he could not manage a 
horse of never so little mettle, nor hardly mount bun ; 
yet he loved horses, and perhaps Uiere never will be 
in the country finer stables than his. Hence you 
see that success does not always depend upon per- 
sonal labour, but upon the inclmation. If you think 
that there are princes whose affairs fail not to succeed, 
though they go not to .war in person, you are in the 
right ; but if they go not to the field of battle, they 
have, however, an indination to go, and are acquainted 
with the military art. For instance, the late king of 
France did not alwajrs take the field hhnself ; but we 
know to what degree he was a lover of war, and how 
many glorious exploits he performed ^herein : which 
made his campaigns be called the theatre and school 
of the world. Tne bent of that prince's mind was not 
turned to military affairs only, he had abo a taste for 
the polite arts, for manufactures, and other institutions, 
which have made his kingdom more flourishing than 
any other. After all these remonstrances which I 
have laid before you, I return to my first subject, 
which insmediately coocems yourself. I am a man, 
and coDse9uently must die : to whom shall I leave the 
care of finishing what, by God's grace, I have begun, 
and of preserving what I have in part recovered ? To 
a son who, like that slothful servant in the gospel, 
buries bis talent in the earth, and neglects to improve 
what God has committed to his trust? How oflen 
have I reproached you for your sullenness and indo- 
dlity ? I nave been obliged to chastise you on that 
account. For these several years past I have hardly 
spoke to you, because I almost despair of bringing you 
back to the right way ; discouraged and disheartened 
by the fruitlessnesa of all my endeavours. You loiter 
on hi supine indolence ; abandoning yourself to shame- 
ful pleasuresv without extending your foresif bt to the 
dangerous consequences which such a conduct must 
produce both to yourself and the whole state: you 
confine yourself to the government of your own house, 
and in that station you acquit yourself very ill ; St. 
Paul has tokl us, " no that knows not how to govern 
hnovm.house, how shall he be able to rule the church 
of God ?" In like manner I say to you, smce you know 
not how to manage ycair domestic affairs, bow can you 
be able to govern a kingdom 7 I am determined, at 
last, to sijpmy to you my final purpose ; being willing, 
however, to defer the execution el it for a short time, 
to see if you will reform ; if not, know that I am re- 
sdved to deprive you of the soccession, as I woukl lop 
off an useless braneh. Do not imagine, that because 
I have no other chiM but you,* I mean by this only 

* This letter was written about eight days before 
the birth of Peter Petrowitz, the oar's second son. 
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shown to all kind of bmiiMM, and ogoififld to 
jou, that I was highly dissatisfied with your con- 
duct in general ; but to these particulars you have 
giTen me no answer. Paternal exhortations make 
no impression on yoo, wherefore I resolTe to write 
you this once for the last tima If yoa despise the 
advices I give you while I am alive, what reg^ 
will you pay to them after my death ? But thoogli 
yoa had the inclinatioo at present to be true to 
your promises, yet a corrupt priesthood will be 
able to turn you at pleasure, and foroe you to fal- 
sify them. They have no dependence but upon 
you. You have no sense of gratitude towards him 
who gave you your being. Have you ever assist- 
ed him in toils and labours since yoa arrived at 
the age of maturity 7 Do yoa not censure and con- 
demn, nay, even afibct to bold in detestation, 
whatever I do for the good of my people ? In a 
word, I have reason to conclude, that if yoa sor^ 
vive roe you will oveitilni every thmg that I have 
done. Take your choice eitfaer endeavour to 
make yourself worthy of the throne, or embrace a 
monastic state. I expect your answer, either in 
writing or by word of mouth, otherwise I shall 
treat you as a common malefactor." 

to btiroid&te you ; I will most certainly execute my 
resolution ; and God reouires it of me : for since I 
spare not my own life for the sake of my country 
and the welfare cf my people, why should I allow an 
efieminate prince to ascend the throne after me, who 
would sacriince^the interest of the subject to his plea- 
suies ? and should he be obliged to expose bis life in 
their behalf, would leave them to perish, rather than 
redress their grievances. I will call in a mere stranger 
to the crown, if he be but worthy of that honour, 
sooner than my own son, if he is unworthy. 

«<'PETER.»» 

To this letter the czarowitz replied : " Most gra- 
cious sovereign and father, I have read the tetter 
which your majesty sent me of the 27th of October, 
1715, after the interment of my wife; and all the 
answer I can make to it b, that if your majesty is 
determined to deprive me of the succession to the 
crown of Russia, on account of my inability, your 
will be done. I even request it of you very earnest- 
ly ; because I judge not myself fit for sovemment. 
My memory is greatly impaired ; and wiuiout memo- 
ry there is no managing affairs. The powers both 
of my body and mirKi are much weakened by the 
diseases to which I have been incident, and I am 
thereby incapacitated tor the rule of so great a |>eo- 
ple. Such a charge requires a man far more vigo- 
rous than I am. For these reasons I am not ambi- 
tious to succeed you (whom God preserve through 
fi length of years) m the crown of Russia, even though 
I had no brother, as I have one at present, whom 
Ood kmg preserve. As Uttle will I for the future set 
up any claim to the succession ; to the truth of which 
I solemnly swear, taking God to be my witness ; 
and in testimony thereof^ write and sign these pre- 
sents. I put my children into your hands ; and for 
myself 1 ask no more of yen than a bare mainta- 
nance during my life, leaving the whole to jrour 
pleasure. 

** Tour bumble servant and son, 

" ALEXIS." 

Peter soon penetrated through the disguise his son 
had assumed, aiH therefore wrote him tne above let- 
ter, dated January 19, 1718, and which he called his 

Last Admonittoo.*' 
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This letter was very severe^ and it was easy for 
the prince to have replied that he woold alter his 
conduct ; instead of which, he only retnmed a 
short answer to his father, desiring panmsMm to 
turn monk.* 

This resolution appeared altogether unnataral ; 
and it may furnish matter of surprise^ that thecnr 
should think of tmvelling, and leaving a soo at 
home so obstinate and ill-afiected ; but, at tiie 
same time, his doing so, is next to a proof that he 
thought he had no reason to apprehend a coospi- 
racy from that son. 

The czar, before he set out for Germany and 
France, went to pay hn son a visit The [»ince, 
who waa at that time ill, or at least feigned him- 
self so, received his father in his bed, were be pro- 
tested, with the DMSt solemn oaths, that he was 
ready to retire into a ckMster. The csar g»ve him 
six months to consider of it, and then set out on 
his travels with the cairina. 

No sooner was he arrived at Copenhagen, than 
he heard (what he might reasonably expect ) that 
the czarowitz conversed only with factiotis and 
evil-minded persons, who strove to feed his dis- 
content. Upon this the czar wrote to hini, that 
he had to choose between a throne and a convent ; 
and that if he had any thoaghts of socoeedmg 
him, he most inmiediate^y set oat and join him ft 
Copenhagen. 

But the confidants of the prince remonstrating 
to him how dangerous it would be to trust himself 
in a place where he could have no friends toad vise 
him, and where he would be exposed to the anger 
of an incensed father and the machinations of a re- 
vengeful step-oiother ; he, under pretence of go- 
ing to join his father at Copenhagen, took the road 
to Vienna, and threw himself under the protection 
of the emperor Charles VL his brother-in-law, 
intending to remain at his court till the death of 
the czar. 

This adventure of the czarowitz was nearly the 
same as that of Lewis XL of France, who, when 
he was dauphin, quitted the court of his &ther 
Charles YII. and took rdiige with the duke of 
Burgundy ; but the dauphin was much more cul- 
pable than Alexis, inasmoch as he married in di- 
rect opposition to his father's will, raised an army 
against him, and threw himself into the arms of a 
prince, who was Charles's declared enemy, and 
refused to hearken to the repeated instances of his 
fiither, to return back to his court 

The czarowitz, on the contrary, had married only 
in complianco with his fisher's orders, had never 
rebelled against .him, nor raised an army, nor 
taken refuge in the dominions of an enemy, and 

* This letter was couched in the following terms : 
— >** Most gracious sovereian and father, yesterday 
morning I received your letter, of the 19th of thu 

»i- - Qiy indisposition hinders me from writing to 

urge, but I am Mrilling to embrace the roonajttic 
id 1 oegyour gracious consent thereto. 
** Your servant and unworthy son, 
" ALEXIS. 
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nCumed to tfaioir himself at his feet upon the 
very fint letter he leoenred from him: for^asaooii 
aa Peter knew thmt hie «m had been at Vienna, 
wad had afterwards retired to Tyrol, and from 
thence to Naples, which, at that time, belonged to 
the emperor, he despatclied Romanzofl^ a captain 
ef his guards and the privy counsellor Tolstoy, 
with a letter written with his own hand, and dated 
atSpa,tbeSl8tofJuly,N.ai717. They found 
the prince atNaples, in the castle of St Elme, and 
<ielivered to him his father's letter, which was as 
follows : — 

^I now write to you for the last time, to ao- 
^foaint you that you must instantly comply with 
roy orders, which will be communicated to you by 
Tolstoy and Romanzofll If you obey, I give you 
my samd word and promise, that I will not pu- 
nish you ; and that, if you will return home, I will 
lore yon more than ever ; but if you do not, I, as 
your father, and in virtue of the authority which 
GM has given me over you, denounce against 
you my eternal curse ; and, as your sovereign, de- 
dare to you that I will find means to punish your 
diaobodience, in which I trust Glod himself will 
assist me, and espouse the just cause of an injured 
parent and king. 

"For the rest, remember that 1 have never laid 
any restraint upon you. Was I obliged to leave 
you at liberty to choose your way of life 7 Had I 
not the power in my own hands to oblige you to 
conform to my ^ill 7 I had only to command, and 
make m3r8elf obeyed." 

The viceroy of Naples found it no difficult mat- 
ter to persuade the czarowitz to return to his father. 
This is an incontestable proof that the emperor 
had no intentions to enter into any engagements 
with the prince, that might give umbrage to his 
father. Alexis therefore returned with the en- 
voys, bringing with him his mistress, Aphro- 
sjne, who had been the companion of his elope- 
ment 

We may consider the czarowitz as an ill-advised 
young roan, who had gone to Vienna, and to 
Naples, instead of going to Copenhagen, agree- 
able to the orders of his fatlier and sovereigD. Had 
be been guilty of no other crime than this, which 
is common enoo^ with young and giddy persons, 
itwascertamly very excusable. The prince de- 
temuned to return to his &ther, on the faith of his 
havmg taken Qad to witness that he not only 
would pardon him, but that he would love him 
better than ever. But it appears by the instruc- 
tions given to the two envoys who went to fetch 
hhn, and even by the czar's own letter, that his 
btber required him to declare the persons who 
had been his eounseUors, and ahK> to fulfil the 
eath he had made of renouncing the succession. 

It seemed difficult to reconcile this exclusion of 
the czarowitz from the succession, with the other 
part of the oath, by which the czar had bound 
himaelf in his letter, namely, that of loving his 
BOH better than ewu Periiaips, divided between 



patamal love, and the justice he owed to himself 
and people, as a sovereign, be might lidiit the re- 
newal of his afiection to his son in a convent, in- 
stead of to that son on a throne : perhaps, like- 
wise, be was in hopes to reduce him to reason, 
and to render him worthy of the succession at last, 
by making him sensible of the loss of a crown 
which be had forfeited by Ins own indiscretion. In 
a dreamatance so uncommon, so intricate, and so 
afflicting, it may easily be supposed that the minds 
of both father ai^d son were under equal perturba- 
tion, and hardly eoneif tent with themselves. 

The prince arrived at Moscow on the 13th of 
February, N. S. 1717, and the same day went 
to throw himself at his father's feet, who was re- 
turned to the city fimn his traiFols. They had a 
long conference together, and a report was hn- 
nediately spread throu^ the dty that the prince 
and Us father were reconoiled, and that all post 
transactions vrere buried in oblivion. But tho 
next day wdem were issued for the regiments of 
guards to be under arms at break of day, and for 
all the czar's ministers, boyards, and counsellors, to 
repair to the great hall of the castle ; as also for 
the prelates, together with two monks of St Ba- 
sOe, professors of divinity, to assemble in the ca- 
tiiednd at the tolling of the greatbell. The un- 
happy prince was then conducted to the great cas- 
tle like a prisoner, and being come in his father'a 
presence, threw himself in tears at his feet, and 
presented a writing, containmg a confession of 
his faults, deelarmg himself unworthy of the suc- 
cession, and imploring only that his life might be 
spared.* 

The czar, raising up his son, withdrew vrith 
him into a private room, where hv put many ques- 
tions to him, declaring to him at the same time^ 
that if he concealed any one cbcumstance relating 
to his elopement, his life should answer for it. 
The prince was then brought back to the great 
hall, where the council was assembled, and the 
czar's dedaratiog. which bad been previously pro- 
pared, was publRly read in his presence.! 

* The prince's renuncittion was couched in the fol- 
lowrngtenm:— •'*!, the undernamed, declare upon die 
holy gotpelj that on account of the crimes I have com- 
miUed aganwt his cxarish majMy, my father and so- 
vereb;n, asset forth in his manifesto, I am, through my 
own niut, excluded from the throne of Russia. There- 
fore I confess and acknowledge that eidusion to be 
just, as havms merited it by my own fault, and onwor- 
thmess; and I hereby oblice myself, and swear in the 

gioe of Abnif{hty God, in imi^ of nature, and trim- 
persons, as my supreme Judge, to submit in all 
to my father's win, never to set up a claim or pre- 
n to the .suocessian. or accept of it under any pre- 
text whatever, acknowledging riiy brother Peter Petro- 
witz as lawful successOT to the crown. In testimony 
whereof, I kiss the holy cross, and sign these present 
with my own hand, 

"ALEXIS." 

t As this extraordinary piece cannot fail of beinf; 
hiteresting to most part of our readers, we have ven- 
tured to subjom the whole of it m a note, our author 
having only given some few extracts. 
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we nare not nogieciea oiien lo enaoarour 
nd bring him back to his duty, gometunes 

and gentle means, Boroetimes bv repri- 
Btimes by pateraal corrections. We hmre 



la this piece tlie csar reproacheihii son with til 
those faults we have before related, aamelyi his 

The Cxar'9 Dedaration. 

** Peter I. bjr the grace of God, czar and emperor 
of Russia, &c. to allour faithful subjects, ecclesiasti- 
cal, military, and civil, of all the states of the Russian 
nation. It is notorious, and well known to the greatest 
part of our fakhful subjects, and chiefly to those who 
live in the places of our residence, or who are in our 
service, with how much care and application we have 
caused our eldest son Alexis to be brought up and 
educated ; having given him for that purpose, from his 
infancy, tutors to teach him the Russian tongue, and 
foreign lanj^ges, and to insttuct him in aU arts and 
Kcieiiees, m order not only to brini him up in our 
Christian orthodox faith of the Greek profession, bat 
also in the knowledge of political and military anatrs, 
and likewise in the cooititution of foreign countries, 
their customs and laneua^es ; through tne reading of 
historjf and other books, m all manner of sciences 
becoming a prince of his high rank, he might acquire 
Ihe qualmcationi worthy of a successor to our throoo 
of Great Russia. Nevertheless, we have seen with 
grief, that all auention and care for the education and 
mitruction of our son, proved ineffectual and useless, 
•eein^ he always swerved from his filial obedience, 
showing no application for what was becoming a wor- 
thy successor, and slichting the precepts of the masters 
we had appointed for nim ; but, on tne contrary, fre- 
quenting disorderly persons, from whom he could learn 
•Mthing good, or that woukl be ad? antageous and use- 
ful to him. We have not neglected often to endeavour 
to reclaim and ' •• • . - i^?- j --- ^ 

by caresses 

mands. sometimes by paternal ^,^,..^w^~. .. ^ ...,» 
more tnan once taken him with us into our army and 
the 6eld, that he might be instructed in the art of war, 
as one of the chief sciences for the defence of his 
country ; cuard'mg him, at the same time, from all 
hazarcf of Uie succession, though we exposed oorself 
to manifest perils and dangers. We have at other 
times left him at Moscow, putting into his hands a sort 
of regency in the empire, m order to form him in the 
art of government, and that he might learn how to reign 
after us. We have likewise sent him into foreign coun- 
tries, in hopes and expectation, that seeing in his trap 
vols governments so well regulated, this would excite 
in him some emulation, m an inclination to apply 
himself to do weH. But all our care has been fruit- 
less, and like the seed of the doctrine fallen upon a 
rock ; for he has not only refused tt^Dow that which 
is good, but even is come to hate it, without showing 
any indination, or difpositi<m, either for military or 
political affairs; hourly and continually conversing 
with base and disorderly persons, whose morals are 
rude and abominable. As we were resolved to en- 
deavour, by aU imaginable means, to reclaim him 
from that disorderly course, and inspire him with an in- 
clination to converse with persons of virtue and ho- 
nour ; we exhorted him to choose a consort amongst the 
chief foreign houses, as is usual in other countries, and 
hath been practised by our ancestors, the czars of Rus- 
sia, who have contracted alliances by marriages with 
other sovereign houses, and we have left him at liberty 
to make a choice. He declared his inclmation for the 
princess, granddaughter of the duke of Wolfenbuttle, 
then reignin;, suter-in-law to his imperial majeatjr the 
emperor of the Romans, now reigning, and cousin to 
the king of Great Britain ; and having desired us to 
procure him that alliance, and permit him to marry 
that princess, we readily consented thereunto, without 
any regard to the great expense which was necessarily 
oceasioand.by that marriage ; but, after its consumma- 
tion we foond out selves disappointed of the hopes we 
had, that the change in the condition of our son woukl 
produce good fruits, and change in his bad inclinations ; 
fbr notwithstanding his spouse was, as far as we have 
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littte applicatioii to study, his ooanezioiit with the 
fitvoorers of tbo ancient customs and manneisof 

been able to observe, a wise, sprightly priacees, and 
of a virtuous oooducL and that he himself had chosen 
her, he nevertheless Uved with her in the greatest dis- 
union^ while he redoubled his affecli<xi for lewd people, 
bringing thereby a disgrace upon our bouse in the eyes 
of foreign powers to whom that princess was related, 
which (frew upon us many complaints and reproaches. 
Our frequent advices uid exhortations to him to 
reform his conduct, proved ineffectual, and he at last 
vioUted the conjugal faith, and gave his affectioii to a 
prostitute of the most servile and low condition, living 
publiolv in that crime with her, to the great contempt 
of his lawful spouse, who soon after died ; and it was 
believed that her grief, occasioDed by the disorderly Bfii 
of her husband, hastened the end of her days. When 
we saw his resolution to persevere in his vicious courses, 
we declared to him, at the funeral of his consort, that 
if he did not for the hiture conform to otir wfll, and 
apply himself to things beooning a prince, presunipcive 
heir to so great an empire, we wouU deprive him 
of the succession, without any regard to his beinjg our 
only son (our second son was not then bom) and that 
he ought not to rely upon his being such, because we 
would rather choose for our successor a stranger worthy 
thereof, than an unworthy son; that we wooM not 
leave our empire to such a successor, who would rain 
and destroy what we have, by God*s assistance, esta- 
btished, and tarnish the glory and honour of the Rus- 
sian nation, for the acqu'uing of which we had sacrificed 
our ease and our health, and wiDin^y exposed our 
life on several occasions ; besides, that die fear of CM* s 
judgment woukl not permit us to leave the govern- 
ment of such vast temtories in the hands of one whose 
insu/Hciency and imworthiness we were not ignorant 
of. In short, we exhorted him in Ihe most preasin* 
terms we coulid make use of, to behave himself wkh 
discretion, and gave him time to repent and retnra to 
his duty. His answer to these remonstrances was, that 
he acknowledged himself guilty in aD these points ; 
but alleged the weakness of his parts and genins, 
which did not permit him to apply himself to &e sci- 
ences, and other functbns recommended to bin : he 
owned himself incapable of our succession and de- 
sired us to discharge him from the same. Neverthe- 
less, we continued to exhort him with a paternal aflws 
tion, and joinmg menaces to our axhortalioos ; we for^ 
got nothing to bring him back the right way. The 
operations of the war having obliged us to repair to 
Denmark, we left him at Petersburg, to give him time 
to return to his duty, and amend his ways ; and, after- 
wards, upon the repeated advices we received of the 
continuance of his disorderly life, we sent him orders 
to come to us at Copenhagen, to make the campaigm, 
that he might thereby the better form himself. Hot, 
fbrc^tting the fear and commandments of God, who 
enjoins obedience even to private parents, and much 
more to those who ar^ at the same time sovereigns, 
our paternal cares had no other return than unheaM-of 
ingratitude ; for, hwtead of coming to us as we ordered, 
he withdrew, with large sums of money, and his infa- 
mous concubine, with whom he continued to five in 
a criminal course, and put himself under the protection 
of the emperor, raising against us. his father and 1^ 
lord, numberless calumnies and fabe reports, as if wo 
did persecute him, and intended without cause to de- 
prive him of the succession ; alleging, moreover, that 
even his life was not safe if he continoed with us, and 
desired the emperor not only to give him refuge in his 
domm'ioQs, but also to protect lum a^^st us 1^ force 
of arms. Every one may judge, what shame and dis- 
honour this conduct of our son hath drawn upon os 
and our empire, in the face of the whole world ; the 
like instance is hardly to be found in history. The 
emperor, though informed of his excesses, and how he 
had lived with his consort, sister-in-taw to his imperial 
Qi^esty, thought fit, however, upon these pressing^i- 
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Ibf ooontry, And hit ill-bdiaviofir to hit wife.— 
''He hat eten violated the conjugal faith,** iaith 

■unoe«, to appoim Uai a place wbere be mif ht rende ; 
and be dirirfd farther, that he atigbt be to prirate 
to the knowledge of it. 
; made us fear, oat of a 
, that aome miifbr- 
en bun, we sent persons sereral ways to 
set InteBigeDce of hinij and, after a sreat deal of trou- 
Me, we were at last informed by the captain of our 
fuard, Alexander Romanzoff, that be was privately 
kept in an imperial fortress at Tyrol ; whereupon we 
wrote a letter, with our own hand, to the emperor^ to 
desire that he might be sent back to us : but, notwith- 
standing the emperqi acquainted him with our de- 
nands. and eaborted him to return to us, and submit to 
oar will, as being his father and lord ; yet he alleged, 
«tth a great manr calumnies against us, that he oufht 
not tobe delirerea into our hantb, as if we had been his 
enemy, and a tyrant, from whcnn he had nothing to 
eipeet hm death. In short, he persuaded his imperial 
ntjesty, instead of sending bun back at that time to 
us, to remove him to SMne remote place in his domi- 
aioitt, namely, Naples in Italy, and keep him there 
secredy in the castle, under a borrowed name. Never- 
tbdess, we having notice of the place where he was, 
did tWeupon deraatch to the emperor our privy-ooun- 
stUor, Peter Tolstoy, and the caplam of our guarti, 
albrenjd, with a most prening letter, representing how 
uajait it would be to detain our son, contrary to all 
la«rt,(fivine and human, according to which (mvate 
partBtSf and with moch more reason those who are be- 
sida invested with a soverei^ authority as we are. have 
aa aalbnited power over theur chiklren, independently 
of any other judge; and we set forth on one side, the 
jQit wad affectionate manner with which we bad always 
asad oor son, and, on the other, bis disobedience ; re- 
p uciaiiu g, in the conclusion, the ill consequences and 
■lamosifies which the refusal of delivering up our son 
to as miriit occasion, because we would not leave this 
afiair in mat condition. We, at the same time, ordered 
those we sent with that letter, to make verbal reroon- 
snaaces even in more pressing terms, and to declare 
that we should be obliged to revenge, by all possible 
BMtbods, such detaining our son. We wrote likewise 
a tetter to him with our own hand, to reptesent to him 
tke horror and impiety of his conduct, and the enor- 
BMty of the crime be had committed against us his 
wer, and bow God threatened in his laws to punish 
disobedient chikfa'en with eternal death : we threaten- 
ed him. as a father, with our curses, and, as his lord, 
10 declare him a traitor to his oomrtry, unless he re- 
toned and obeved our commands ; and gave him aa- 
sBrance, that if he did as we desired, and returned, we 
wQidd pardon his crime. Our envoys, after many so- 
beitetioas, and the above representation, made py us 
m writing, at last obtained leave of the emperor to go 
aadnsak to our son, in order to dispose nim to re- 
turn bome. The imperial minister gave them at the 
came time to understand, that our s<» had informed 
tba emperor that we persecuted him, and that hu life 
was not safe with us, whereby he moved the emperor's 
cooptnion, and mduced him to take him into hb 
protectian ; but that the emperor, taking now into 
iiis ooQsideration our true and soud r epresentations, 
pronised to oee his utmost endeavours to dispose him 
to retim to us ; and would, moreover^ declare to him, 
that be could not in justice and equmr refuse tode- 
bver him to his fitther, or have any difference with tn 
on that account. Our envoys, upon their arrival at 
Na()leB, having desired to dieliver to him our letter, 
written with our hand, sent us word that he did refuse 
te admit them ; bat that the emperor's viceroy had 
ftond means, by inviting him to his house, to present 
tbsm to him afterwards, much against his will. Hedid 
thsQ, indeed, recehre our letter, containing oor patetMl 
nhortation, and threatening our curse, but without 
*>w ii*g the least inctoatkn te return ; alleging itiU 



the cnr in hit manifaitO) ^^by giriof hit aflectioa 
to a proatituce of the moat aenrile and low condi- 

a great many falsities and calumnies againt us, as if. 
by reason of several dangers he had to apprehena 
from us, be could .not, nor wodd not return; and 
boafrting that the emperor bad not only promislwllb 
defend and protect him against us, but even to set him 
upon the throne of Rusaa a^amst our will, by force 
or aims. Our envoys perceiving this evil disposition, 
tried aH hnaginaUe ways to prevail with him to re- 
turn ; they intreated him, they expatiated by tuns upon 
the graciousness of our assurances towards him, and 
upon our threats ui case of disobedience, and that we 
would even bring him away by force of arms ; they 
declared to him that the emperor would not enter into 
a war with us on his account, and many other such 
like representations did they make to bun. But he 
paid no regard to aH this, nor showed any inclination 
to return to us, until the imperial viceroy, convinced 
at hut of his obstinacy, told him, m the emperor's 
name, that he ousht to return ; for that his imperial 
majesty could not by any law keep him from us, nor, 
during the present war with Turkey, and also in Italy 
with Spam, embroil himsdf with us upon his account. 
When he saw how the case stood, fearing be should 
be deUvered up to us whether he wouki or not, he at 
length resolved to return home; and declared his 
mind to our envoys, and to the imperial viceroy : he 
likewise wrote the same thing to us, acknowledsing 
himself to be a criminal and blameworthy. Now, 
although our son, by so long a course of criminal dis- 
obedience against us, his fiither and lord, for mai^ 
years, and particolariy for the dishonour he bath cast 
upon us in the face of the worid, )gy withdrawing 
himself, and raismg calumnies against us, as if we 
were an uimatural father, and for opposing his sove- 
reign, hath deserved to be punishea with death ; yet 
our paternal affection inclines us to have mercy upon 
him, and we therefore pardon his crimes, and exempt 
him from all punisbineitf for the same. But, consi- 
dering his unworthiness, we cannot in conscience* 
leave him after us the succession to the throne of Rus- 
sia ; foreseeing that, by his vicious courses, he would 
entirely destroy the glory of our nation and the safety 
of our dominions, whicn, through God's assistance, 
we have acquired and established by mcessant appli- 
cation ; for it is notorious and known to every one, 
how much it hath cost us, and with what efunts we 
have not only recovered the provinces which the ene- 
my had usurped from our empire, but also conquered 
several considerable towns and countries, and with 
what care we have caused our people to be instructed 
in all sorts of civil and military sciences, to the glory 
and advantage of the nation and empire. Now^ as 
we should pity our states and faithful subjects, if, by 
such a successor, we shoukl throw them back into a 
much worse condition than ever they were yet ; so, 
by the paternal authority, in rirtue of which, by the 
laws of our empire, any of our subjects may disinherit 
a son, and give his succession to such other of his sons 
as be pleases ; and, in quality of sovereign prince, in 
consideration of the safety of our dominions, we do 
deprive our said son Alexis, for his crimes and un- 
worthiness, of the succession aff er us to the throne of 
Russia, even though there should not remain one sin- 
gle person of our family after us. And we do con- 
stitute iiid declare successor to the said throne afW 
us, our second son Peter, though yet very young, hav- 
ing no successor that his oMer. We lay upon our said 
son Alexb our paternal corse, if ever at any time be 
pretends to or redaims the said succession ; and we 
desire our faithful sobjecU, whether ecclesiastics or 
seculars, of all ranks and conttitions, and the whole 
Russian nation, m conTormiQr to this constitution and 
oia' win, to acknowledge and consider our said son 
Peter, appointed by oor coostitotion to confirm the 
whole by oath, before the holy altar, opoo the hpfy 
gospel, Ibsiing the mw* ; and all those who shaO ever, 
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tion, during the Ufe^tiine of hii lawful 
It it certain that Peter himself had repudiated his 
own wife in favour of a captive, but that captive 
was a person of exemplaiy merit, and the czar 
had just cause for disoontent against his wife, 
if ho was at the same time his subject The csaro- 
witz, on the contrary, had abandoned his princess 
for a joung woman hardly known to any one, 
and who had no other merit but that of personal 
charms. So far there appears some errors of a 
young man, which a parent ought to reprimand 
in secret, and which he might have pardoned. 

The czar, in his manifesto, next reproaches his 
son with his flight to Vienna, and his having put 
himself under the emperor's protection ; and adds, 
that he had calumniated his father, by telling the 
emperor that he was persecuted by him ; and that 
he had compelled him to renounce the succession ; 
and, lasdy, that he had made intercession with the 
emperor to assist him with an armed force. 

Here it immediately occurs, that the emperor 
could not, with any propriety, have entered into a 
war with (he czar on such an occasion ; nor could 
he have interposed otherwise between an incens- 
ed father and a disobedient son, than by his good 
offices to promote a reconciliation. Accordingly 
we find that Charles VL contented himself with 
giving a temporary asylum to the fugitive prince, 
and readily sent him back on the first requisition 
of the ozar, in consequence of being informed of 
the place his son had chosen for his retreat 

Peter adds, in this terrible piece, that Alexis had 
persuaded the emperor, that he went in danger 
of his life if he returned back to Russia. Surely 
it was in some measure justifying these complaints 
of the prince, to condemn him to death at his return, 
and especially after so solemn a promise to par- 
don him ; but we shall see, in the course of this 
history, the cause which afterwards moved the 
czar to denounce this ever-memorable sentence. 
For the present let us turn our eyes upon an ab- 
solute prince, pleading against his son before an 
aus^nst assembly. — 

'< In this manner,** says he, *< has our fou re- 
turned ; and although, by his withdrawing him- 
self and raising calumnies against us, he has do- 
served to be punished with . death, yet, out of our 
paternal affection we pardon his crimes ; but, 
considering his unworthiness, and the series of his 
irregular conduct, we cannot in conscience leave 
him the succession to the throne of Russia ; fore- 
Feeing that, by his vicious courses, he would, after 
our decease, entirely destroy the g^ory of ,eur na- 
si any time, ofvposa this our will, end who, from this 
day forward, shall dare to consider our son Alexis as 
successor, or to assist him for that purpose, dedare 
them traitors to us and their country. And we have 
ordered that these presents shall be every where pub- 
Urfied and promulgated, to the end tmt no person 
raav pretend icnorance.— Given at Moscow, the third 



of Febmsry.niS. 
with our seal. 
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Signed wUh our hand, and sealed 
, « PETER.' 



tioo, and the safety of our dominions, whicfa we 
have recovered from the enemy. 

" Now, as we should pity our states and oar 
fidthful subjects, it, by such a successor, we should 
throw them back into a much worse condition 
than ever they were yet ; so, by the paternal au- 
thority, and, in qoaUty of sovereignprince, in coo- 
sideration of the safety of our dominions, we do 
deprive our said son Alexis, for his crimes and 
unworthiness, of the succession after us to oar 
throne of Russia, even though there should not 
remain one single person of our family after us. 

** And we do constitute and declare successor 
to the said throne after us, our second son, Peter,* 
though yet very youn^ having no successor that 
is older. 

*- We lay upon our said son Alexis our pater- 
nal curse, if ever atany time he pretends to, or re- 
claims, the said succession. 

" And we desire our faithful subjects, whether 
ecclesiastics or seculars, of all ranks and cob^ 
tions, and the whole Russian nation, in conibrmity 
to this constitution and our will, to acknowledge 
and consider our son Peter, appointed by as te 
succeed, as lawful successor, and agreeably to this 
our constitution, to confirm the whole by oath be- 
fore the holy altar, upon the holy gospel, kissing 
the cross. 

<* And all those who shall ever at any time op- 
pose this our will, and who, from this day for- 
ward, ahall dare to consider our son Alexis as 
successor, or assist him for that purpose, dedare 
them traitors to us and our country. And we have 
ordered that these presents shall be every where 
published and promulgated, to the end that no 
person may pretend ignorance.** 

It would seem that this declaration had been 
p re pared beforriiand for the occasion, or that it 
had been drawn up with astonishing despatch ; 
for the czarowitz did not return to Moecow till 
the 13th of February, and his renunciatioa in 
&vour of the empress Catherine's son is dated 
the 14th. 

The prince on his part signed his renunciatioo, 
whereby he acknowledges his exclusion to be 
just, as having merited it by his own fault and 
unworthiness ; ** And I do hereby swear,** adds 
he, ** in presence of Grod Almighty in the holy 
trinity, to submit in all things to my hAiefy 
will,** ate. 

These instniments being signed, the czar went 
inprobessbn to the cathedral, where they were 
read a second time, when the whole body of clergy 
signed their approtiation with their seals at the 
bottom, to a copy prepared for that purpose.! No 

* This was the son of the empress Catherine, who 
died April 16, 1719. 

t At the same time confinning it by an oath, the 
form of which was as foHows : ** I swear before Al- 
migbty Gtod, and upon his holy gospel, that whereei 
our most traoio us aovtreign, the czar Peter Alexiowkz, 
has caused circular letters to be published throudh hb 
empire, to notify that he has thought fit to exdude his 
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piiiioe WIS ever diflbherited in so aathentic a man* 
ner. There are many states in which an act of 
thb kind would be of no validity ; but in Russia, 
as in ancient Rome, every lather has a power of 
depriiinghissonofhis succession, and this pow- 
er was 8^1 stronger in a sovereign than in a pri- 
vate subject, and espedally in such a sovereign as 
Peter. ♦ 

But, nevertheless, it was to be apprehended 
that those who had encouraged the prince in his 
opposition to his father's will, and had advised 
1^ to withdraw himself fiom his court, might one 
day endeavour to set aside a renunciation which 
bad been procured by force, and, restore to the 
eldest son that crown which had been violently 
snatched from him to place on the bead of a 
younger brother by a second marriage. In this 
case it was easy to foresee a civil war, and a total 
subversion of all the great and usdul projects 
which Peter had so much laboured to establish ; 
and therefore the present matter in question was 
to determine between the welfare of near eighteen 
millions of souls (which was nearly the number 
which the empire of Russia contained at that 
time) and the interests of a single person incapa- 
ble c^ governing.^ Hence it became necessary to 
find out those wtib were disafl^ted, and accord- 
ingly the czar a second time threatened his son 
with the most fatal consequences if he concealed 
any thing : and the prince was obliged to under- 
go a juridical examination by his fiaber,attd ailer- 
waida by the commissionerB appointed for that 



One principal article of the charge brought 
against him, and that which servod chiefly to his 
eoademnation, was, a letter from one Beyer, the 
emperor's resident at the court of Russia, dated at 
Petenborg after the flight of the prince. This 
letter makes mention of a mutiny in the Russian 
army then assembled at Mecklenbour^ and that 
several oflkers talked of clapping up Catherine and 
her son in the prison where the late empress, 
whom Peter had repudiated, was then confined, 
and of placmgtheczarowitz on the throne as soon 
as he could be found out and brou^t back. These 
idle projects fell to the ground of themselves, and 
there was not the least appearance that Alexis 
had ever countenanced them. The whole was 
only a piece of news related by a fiMreigner ; the 

MO, prince Alexis Petrewitz, from the throne of Ruf- 
na, and to appoint for his soccessor to the crovrn his 
•MKmdsoo, the prince royal Peter Petrowitz ; I do 
acknowledge this order and rej^ulation made by his 
muestj in favour of the said pnnce Peter Petrowitz, 
to be iost and lawful, and entirely conform and submit 
mysen to the same ; promisinff always to acknowledf^ 
the said prince royal Peter Petrowitz for his lawful 
successor, and to stand by him on all occasions ; even 
to iho loss of my life, against all such as shall presume 
tooppose the said succession ; and that I never will, 
en any pretence whatsoever, assist the prince Alezis 
Petrowitz, nor in any manner whatsoever contribute 
to procure him the succession. And this I solemnly 
promise by my oath on the holy gospel, kissing the holy 
cross thereupon." 



letter itself was Mt directed to the prinoe, and b« 
had only a copy thereof transmitted hmi while at 
Vienna. 

But a charge of a mom grievous nature appear- 
ed against him, namely, the heads of a letter 
written with his own hand, and which he had sent, 
while at the court of Vienna, to the senators and 
preUtes of Russia, in which were the following 
very strong assertions :— **The continual ill-treat- 
ment which I have sufiered without having deserv- 
ed it, have at length obliged me to consult my 
peace and safety by fhght. I have narrowly 
escaped bemg confined in a convent, by those 
who have already served my mother in the same 
manner. I am now under the protection of a 
great prince, and I beseech you not to abandon me 
in this conjuncture." 

The expression, in thi$ emijuneture, which 
mig^t be construed into a seditious meaning^ ap- 
peared to have been blotted out, and then insert- 
ed again by his own hand, and aflerwards blot- 
ted out a second time ; which showed it to be the 
action of a young man disturbed in his mind, fol- 
lowing the dictates of his resentment, and repent- 
ing of it at the very instant. There were only 
the copies of these lettera found : they were never 
sent to the persons they were designed for, the 
court of Vienna having taken care |o stop them ; 
a oonvinciiig proof that the emperor never intended 
to break with the czar, or to assist the son to take 
up arms against his father. 

Several witnesses were brought to confiront the 
prince, and one of them, named Afanassie^ de- 
posed, that he had formerly heard him speak 
these words,— ** I shall mention something to the 
bishops, who will mention it again to the lower 
detgy, and they to the parish priests, and the 
crown will be placed on my head whether I will 
or not" 

His own mistress, Aphrosyne, was likewise 
broo^t to give evidence against him. The charge, 
however, was not well supported in all its parts ; 
there did not appear to have been any regular 
plan formed, any chain of intrigues, or any thing 
like a conspiration or combination, norths least 
shadow of preparation for a change in the govern- 
ment The whole aflkir was that of a'son, of a 
depraved and factious disposition, who thought 
himself injured by his father, who fled from him, 
and who wished for his death; but this son was 
heir to the greatest monarchy in our hemisphere, 
and in bis situation and place he could not be 
guilty of trivial faults. 

After the accusations of his mistress, another 
witness was brought against him, in rdation to the 
former csarina his mother, and the princess Mary 
hissister. He was charged with having oonsolt- 
ed the former in regard to his flight, and ofhavmg 
mentioned it to tlra princess Mary. The bishop 
of Rostow, who was the confidant of all three^ 
havmg been seind, deposed that thetwo prin- 
cesses, who were then shut up m a convent, had 
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ezprtissed their wishet for a revolution in affiiire 
that might restore them their liberty, and had even 
encouraged the prince, by their advice, to with- 
draw himself out of the Idngdom. 1- he more na- 
tural their resentment was, the more it was to be 
apprehended. We shall see, at the end of this 
chapter, what kind of a person this bishop oi 
Rostow was, and what had been his conduct 

The czarowitz at first denied several facts of 
this nature which were alleged against him, and 
by this very behaviour subjected himself to the 
punishment of death, with which his father had 
threatened him, in case he did not make an open 
and sincere confession. 

At last, however, he acknowledged several 
disrespectful expressions against his father, which 
were laid to his charge, but excused himself by 
sajring, he had been hurried away by passion and 
drink. 

The czar himself drew up several new interro- 
gations. The fourth ran as follows : — 

*' When you found by Beyer's letter that there 
was a mutiny among the troops in Mccklenbourg, 
you seemed pleased with it ; you must certainly 
have had some reason for it? and I imagine you 
would h^ve joined the rebels even during my life- 
time ?»» 

This was interrogating the prince on the sub- 
ject of his private thoughts, which, though they 
mi^t be revealed to a father, who may by hk 
advice correct them, yet might they also with jus- 
tice be concealed from a judge who decides only 
upon acknowledged facta. The private sentiments 
of a roan's heart have nothing to do in a ciiminal 
process, and the prince was at liberty either to deny 
them or disguise them, in such manner as he should 
think best for his own safety, as being under no ob- 
ligation to lay open his heart, and yet we find him 
returning the following answer : *' If the rebels had 
called upon me during your life-time, I do verily be- 
leave I should have joined them, supposing I had 
found them sufficiently strong.** 

It is hardly conceivable that he could have made 
this reply of himself, and it would be full at ex- 
traordinary, at least according to the custom in 
our part of the world, to condemn a person for con- 
fessmgthathe might have thought in aceitam 
manner in a conjuncture that never happened. 

To this strange confession of his private 
thoughts, which had till then been concealed in 
the bottom of his heart, they added proofs that 
could hardly be admitted as such in a court of jus* 
tice in any other country. 

The prince, sinking under his misfortunes, and 
almost deprived of his senses, studied within 
himself, with all the ingenuity of fear, for what- 
ever ooold moat efiectually serve for his destruc- 
tion ; and at length acknowledged, that in pri- 
vate confession to the archpriest James he had 
wished his father dead ; and that his coofiBssor 
made answer, ^ Qod will pardon yoa this wish: 
we all wish the same.*' 
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The canons of our church do not admit of 
proofs resulting from private confession, inasmuch 
as they are held inviolable secreta between God 
and the penitent : and both the Greek and Latin 
churches are agreed, that this intimate and secret 
correspondence between a sinner and the Deity are 
. beyond the cognizance of a temporal court of justice. 
But here tlie welfare of a kingdom and a king 
were concerned. The archpriest, being put to 
the torture, confirmed all that the prince iMid re- 
vealed ; and this trial fnmlBhed the unprecedented 
instance of a confessor accused by his penitent, 
and that penitent by his own mistress. To this 
may be added another singular circumstance, 
namely, that the archbishop of Rezan having been 
involved in several accusations on account of hav- 
ing spoken too favourably of the young czarowitz 
in one of his sermons, at the time that his father's 
resentment first broke out against him ; that weak 
prince declared, in his answer to one of the inter- 
rogations, that he had depended on the assistance 
of that prelate, at the same time that he was at 
the head of the ecclesiastical court, which the 
czar had consulted in relation to this criminal pro- 
cess against his son, as we shall see in the coucse 
of this chapter. 

There is another remark to be made in his ex- 
traordinary trial, which we find so very lamely re- 
lated in the absurd History of Peter the Great, by 
the pretended bojar Nestersuranoy, and that 
is the following: 

Among other answers which the czarowitZi 
Alexis made to the first question put to htm by hb 
father, he acknowledges that while he was at Vi- 
enna, finding he could not be admitted to see the 
emperor, he apphedhimself to count Schoobom,the 
high chamberlain, who told him the emperor 
would not abandon him, and that as soon as oc- 
casion should ofier, by the death of his faXber, 
that he would assist h^m to recover the throne by 
force of arms. ** Upon which," adds the prince^ 
** I made him the following answer : * This is 
what I by no means desire ; if the emperor will 
only grant me his protection for the present, I ask 
no more.' *' This deposition is plain, natural, and 
carries with it strong marks of the truth ; for it 
would have been the height of madness to have 
asked the emperor for an armed force to dethrone 
his father, and no one would have ventured to 
have made such an absurd proposal, either to the 
emperor, prince Eugene, or to the council This 
deposition bears date in the month of Febmary, 
and four months afterwards, namely, after the 
first of July, and towards the latter end of the pro- 
ceedings against the czarowitz, that prince is 
made to say, in the last answers he delivered in 
writing, — 

" Being unwilling to imitate my fatlier in any 
thing, I endeavoured to secure to myself the suc- 
cession by any means whatever, excepting ntek 
as were just, I attempted to get it by a foreign 
assistance ; and, had I succeeded, and that the 
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emperor bad foliilled what he had promiHd me, to 
replace me on the throne of Ruasia even by force 
oTtnoa, I woold have left nothing undone to have 
got poesenkm of it For instance, if the emperor 
had demanded of me, in return for his aervicee, a 
body of my own troops to fight for him against 
any power whatever, that might be in arms against 
hmi, or a large sum of money to defimy the charges 
oTa war, t should have readily granted every thing 
that he asked, and should have gratified his 
nunisters and generals with magnificent presents. 
I woold at my own expense have maintained the 
aaxiliary troops he mi^thavo furnished to put 
me in possession of the crown ; and, in a word, I 
iboald have thought nothing too much to have ac- 
coropGahed my ends." 

This answer seems greatly strained, and appears 
ts if dio unhappy deponent was exerting his utmost 
eflbits to appear more culpable than hb really was ; 
naj, he seems to have spoken absolutely contrary 
to tnith in a capital point He says the emperor 
hid promised to procure him the crown by force 
of arras. This is absolutely false : Schonbom had 
gifen him hopes that, after the death of his father, 
the emptor nii^t assist him to recover his birth- 
right ; but the emperor himself never made him 
aoy promise. And lastly, the matter in question 
wai not if he should take arms against his father, 
hot if he should succeed him after Ms death ? 

By this last depontion he declares what he be- 
hevet he should have done, had he been obliged to 
(fiipute his birthfi^t, which he had not formally 
renounced till after his journey to Vienna and Na^ 
pies. Here then we have a second deposition, 
not of any tiling he had already done, and the ac- 
tnal GQpmni89on of which would have subjected 
fann to the rigorone inquiry of the law, but of what 
he imagines he shoidd have done had occasion 
oflered, and which consequently is no subject of 
joridKal inquiry. Thus ^es he twice together 
aecine himself of private fnoughts that he might 
have entertained in a futura time. The known 
world does not produce an instance of a man tried 
and condemned ibr vague and inconsequential 
Bc^s that came into his head, and which he ne- 
ver communicated to any one : nor is there a 
court of justice in Europe that will hear a man 
aoeose himself of criminal thoughts ; nay, we be- 
lieve that they are not punished byGM himself, 
ndess accompanied by a fixed resolution to put 
theminpractioe. 

Tothese natural reflections it maybe answered, 
that the cxarowitz had given his father a just 
right to punish him, by having withheld the names 
of several of the accomplices of his fli^t His par- 
don wis promised hhn only on condition of making 
a fidl and open confession, which he did not till it 
vu too late. Lastly, after so public an aflair, it 
VIS not in human nature that Alexis should ever 
faiSi'^ A brother in fitvourofwhom he had been 
Uiherited ; therefore, it wns thou^t better to 
I one goOty person, tiian to expose a whole 
TW^ v.— 4. 



nati<m to danger, and herein the rigour of justice 
and reasons of ^te acted in concert 

We must not judge of the manners and laws of 
one nation by those of others. The czar was pos- 
sessed of the fatal, but incontestable right of pu- 
nishing his son with death, for the single crime of 
having withdrawn himself out of the kingdom 
against his consent ; and he thus explains himself 
in his declaration addressed to the prelates and 
others, who composed the high courts of justice. 
"Though, according to all laws, civil and divine, 
and especially those of this empire, which grant 
an absolute jurisdiction to fathers over their children 
(even fathers in private life) we have a full and 
unlimited power to judge our son for his crimes 
according to our pleasure, vnthout asking the 
advice of any person whatsoever ; yet, as men are 
more liable to prejudice and partiality in their own 
af&irs, than in those of others, and as the most 
eminent and expert physicians rely not on their 
own judgment concerning themselves, but call in 
the advice and assistance of others ; so we, under 
the fear of Gkxl, and an awful dread of offending 
him, in like manner make known <>ur disease, and 
apply to you for a cure ; being apprehensive of 
eternal death, if ignorant perhaps of the nature of 
our distemper, we should attempt to cure our- 
selves : and the rather, as in a solemn appeal to 
Almighty God, I have signed, sworn, and confirm- 
ed a promise of pardon to my son, in case he should 
declare to me the truth. 

** And though he has violated this promise, by 
concealing the most important cireumstances of 
his rebellious design against us ; yet, that we may 
not in any thing swerve from our obligations, we 
pray you to consider this affiur with seriousness 
and attention, and report what punishment he de- 
serves without favour at partiality either to him or 
me ; for should you apprehend that he deserves 
but a slight punishment, it will be disagreeable to 
me. I swear to you by the great God and his 
judgments, tiiat you have nothing .to fear on this 
head. 

" Neither let the reflection of your being to pass 
sentence on the son of your prince have any in- 
fluence on you, but administer justice without re- 
spect of persons, and destroy not your own souls 
and nunc also, by doing any thing to injure our 
country, or upbraid our consciences in the great 
and terrible day of judgment" 

The czar afterwurds addressed himself to the 
dergy,* by another declaration to the same pur- 

▼ This declaration to the clergy concluded in this 
manner : — ** Though this affair does not fall Mrithin the 
verge of the spiritual, but of the civil jurisdiction, and 
we liave this oay referred it to the imperial decision oi 
the secular court, but remembermg that passai^e in the 
woid of €k)d, which requires us on such occasions to 
consult the priests and elders of the church, in order 
to know Uie will of Heaven^ and being desirous of re- 
ceiving all possible instnicuons in a manner of such 
knportance, we desire of you, the archbishops, and the 
whole ecclesiastical state, as teachers of the word of 
Qod, not to pronounce judgment in this case, but to 
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pose; so that every thing was transacted in the 
inost authentic manner, and Peter's behaviour 
through the whole of this afTair was so open and 
undisguised, as showed him to be fully satisfied of 
tlie justice of his cause. 

On the first of July the clergy delivered their 
opinion in writing. In fact, it was their opinion 
only, and not a judgment, which the czar required 
of them. The beginning is deserving the attention 
of all £uropc. 

" This affair (say the prelates and the rest of 
the clergy) does in no wise fall within the verge 
of the ecclesiastical court, nor is the absotuterpow- 
er invested in the sovereign of the Russian empire 
subject to the cognizance of his people ; but he has 
an unlimited power of acting herein as to him shall 
seem best, mthout any infbrior having a right to 
intermeddle therein.'' 

Ailcr their preamble they proceed to cite seve- 
ral texts of scripture, particularly Leviticus, where- 
in it is said, ^ cursed be he that curseth his father 
or mother ;" and the gospel of St Matthew, 
wliicU repeats this severe denunciation. And they 
concluded, after several other quotations,! with 
these remarkable words. 

fzamine and give us your opinion coocemiog it, ac- 
cordmg to the sacred oracles, from whom we may be 
best informed what punishment my son deserves, and 
that you will give it us in writing under your hands, 
that bemg properly instructed herein, we may lay no 
burthen on our conscience. We therefore repose our 
confidence in you, that, es miardians of the divme laws, 
as faithful pastors of the Christian flock, and as well 
afiTected towards jrour country, you will act suitable to 
voor dignity, comuring you by that dignity, and the 
holiness of your nmotion, to proceed without fear or 
dissimulation.*' 

t Besides the particular passages in holy writ cited 
on this occasion, which were, Levit. zx.'l, 9. Deut. 
ijol Matt. XX. 1. Mark vii. 9. Rom. i. 28. Ephes. 
vi. 1. those from the constitutions of the empire were 
as foDows : " If any person, by any ilf design, forms 
any attempt against the health of the czar, or does any 
thmg to his prejudice, and is found inclined to execute 
his pernicious designs, let him be put to death, after he 
is convicted thereof." Stat. 1. " In like manner, if any 
one, during til reipi of his czarian majesty, through a 
desire to reign in the empire of Russia, and put the crar 
to death, riiall begin to raise troops wiUi this permcious 
view ; or if anyone shall form an alliance with the enemies 
of his czarian majesty, or hold a correspondence with 
them, or assist them to arrive at the government, or 
raise any other disorder ; if any one declare it, and the 
truth be found out upon such declaration, let the traitor 
suffer death upon conviction of the treason." Stat. S. 
From the military laws the following citations were 
made; chap. 3, art. 19. " If any subject raises men, 
and takes trp arms agahwt his czarian majesty ; or if 
any person K)rms a design of taking his mi^ecty prisoner, 
or kiDiiig hun ; or if he offers any violence to him ; he 
and all his abettors and adherents shall be quartered, 
as ^ihy of treason, and their goods confiscated." To 
which article the following expianaticm was added: 
** They also shall suffer the same punishment, who, 
thou^ they have not been able to execute their crime, 
shall be convicted of inclination and desire to commit 
it ; and likewise, those who shall not have discovered it 
when it came to their knowledge," chap. 26. art S7. 
** He who forms a design^ of committing any treason, 
or any other matter of the like nature, shall be punished 
with the same capital punishments as if he bad actually 
executed his design." 
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" If his majesty is inclinable to punish the ofien- 
der according to his deeds and the measure of his 
crimes, he has before him the examples in the Old 
Testament ; if, on the other hand, he is incHnad 
to show mercy, he has a pattern in our Lord 
Jesus Christ, who receives the prodigal son, when 
returning with a contrite heart, who set free the 
woman taken in adultery, whom the law sentenc- 
ed to be stoned to death, and who prefers meity 
to bimrt-ofleringB. He has likewise the example 
of David, who spared his son Absalom, who lad 
rebelled against and persecuted him, saymg to hn 
captains, when going forth to the fight, '* Spare 
my son Absalom.^ The father was here incfin- 
able to mercy, but divine justice suffered not the 
oflander to go unpunished. 

** The heart of the czar is in the hands oTQoA ; 
let him take that side to which it shall please the 
Almi^ty to direct him." 

This opiiuon was signed by ci^t archbishops 
and bishops, four archpriests, and two professors 
of divinity ; and, as we have already observed, 
the metropolitan archbishop ofRezan, the same 
virith whom the prince had held a correspondence, 
was the first who signed. 

As soon as the clergy had signed this opinion, 
they presented it to the czar. It is easy to per- 
ceive that this body was desirous of incKning bis 
mind to clemency ; and nothing can be more 
beautifiil than the contrast between the mercy of 
Jesus Christ, and the rigour of the Jewish law, 
placed before the eyes of a father, who was the 
prosecutor of his own son. 

The same day the czarowitz was again exanin- 
ed for the last time, and signed his final confession 
in writing, wherein he acknowledges himeelf^te 
have been a bigot in his youthful days, to have 
frequented the company of priests and monks, to 
have drank with them, and to have imbibed from 
their conversations the first impressioiis of dislike 
to the duties of his stalbns, and even to the person 
of his father." 

If he made this confession of his own accord, it 
shows that he must have been ignorant of the 
mild advice the body of clergy, whom he thus ac- 
cuses, had lately g^en his fiuher ; and it is a still 
stronger proof^ how great a change the cwr had 
wrought in the manners of the clergy of his time, 
who^ firom a state of the most d^lorable ignoranee^ 
were in so short a time become capable of draw- 
ing up a writing, which for its wisdom and elo- 
qoence might have been owned, without a bhuh, by 
the most illustrioiis fathers of the cboroh. 

It is in this last confession that the czarowitz 
made that dedaratbn on which we have already 
commented, viz. that be endeavoured to secnre to' 
himself the succession by any means whatever, 
except such as were just 

One would imagine, by this last confession, that 
the prince was apprehensive he had not rendered 
himself snfikientiy criminal in the eyes of his 
judges, by his former self-accusations, and that, by 
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giving himsdf the chftrtcter of a diBsembler and m 
bad roan, and ivpposing how he might have act- 
ed had he been the master, he was caxefaUy 
atudjinghow to justify the fatal sentence which 
WIS about to be pronounced against him, and 
which was done on the 5th of July. This sen- 
tence will be found, at length, at the ted of this 
vdome; therefore, we shall only observe in this 
place that it begins, like the opinion of the clergy, 
by declaring, that " it belongs not to subjects to 
take cognizance of such an afiair, which depends 
solely on the absolute will of the sovereign, whose 
authority is derived trom Qod alone ;" and then, 
after havmg set forth the several articles of the 
chiige brought against the prince, the judges 
exprass themselves thos : ** What shall we 
thiok of a rebellious design, almost unparallel- 
ed in history, joined to that of a horrid parricide 
against him who was his father in a double ca- 
pacity?" 

Probably these words have been wrong translat- 
ed, fiom the trial printed by order of the csar ; for 
certainly there have been instances in history of 
moeh greater rebellions ; and no part of the pro- 
ceedings against the czarowitz discover any de- 
sgQ in him of killing his Cather. Perhaps, by the 
word parricide, is understood the deposition made 
by the prince, that one day he declared at confea- 
aoD, that he had wished for the death ofhis&ther. 
Bat, how can a private declaration of a secret 
HioQg^ under the seal of confession, be a double 
parricide? 

Be this as it may, the czarowitz waa onani- 
nxrasly condemned todie, but nomentioDwas made 
ia the sentence of the manner in which he was to 
sofier. Of one hondred and forty-four judges, 
tkere was not one who thought of a lesser punish- 
ment than death. Whereas, an Eng^sh tract, 
which made a great noise at that thne, observes, 
that if such a cause had been brougjbt before an 
English pariiament, there would not have been 
ooejudge out of one hundred and forty-four, that 
would have inflicted even a penalty. 

There cannot be a stronger proof of the di^r« 
ence of times and places. The consul Manlius 
would have been condemned by the laws of £n^ 
land to lose his own life for having put his son 
todesth ; whereas he was admired and extolled 
fix that action by the rigid Romans: but the same 
Itwi would not punish a prince of Wales for leav- 
ing the kingdom, who, as a peer of the realm, has 
aright to go and come when he pleases.'^ A 
miaal design, not perpetrated, is not punishable 
bythe Uwa in £n^and f or France^ but it is in 
KvMii. A continued formal and repeated disobe- 

* M. do Voltaire is nutaken in this point ; for. by 
«vkwt,oopeer oftbereahncan absent hiaaselfifoai 
%aarriee of the parhament during its sesaoii, without 
the liberty of the king or the house. 

t This is another mistake ; for it is death by our 
hws to conpass or imagine the death of the sove- 
rrijn. 



dience of commands would, amongst us, be con- 
sidered only an error in conduct, which ought to 
he suppressed ; but, in Rtissia,it was judged a ca- 
pital crime in the heir of a great empire, whose 
ruin might have been the consequence of that dis- 
obedience. Lastly, the czarowitz was culpable 
towards the whole nation, by his design of throw- 
ing it back into that state cf darkness and igno- 
rance from whidi his father had so lately delhrer- 
edit 

Such was the acknowledged power of the czar, 
that he might put his son to death for disobedience 
to him, without consulting any one ; nevertheless, 
be submitted the af&irto the judgment of the re- 
presentatives of the nation, so that it was in fact 
the nation itself that passed sentence on the^rince ; 
and Peter was so well satisfied vrith the equity of 
his own conduct, that he voluntarily submkted 
it to the judgment of every other nation, by caus- 
ing the whole proceedings to be printed and trans- 
lated into several languages. 

The law of history woum not permit us to dis- . 
guise or palliate aught in the relation of this tragic 
event All Europe was divided in its sentiments, 
whether roost to pity a young prince, prosecuted 
by his own father, and condemned to lose liis life 
by those who were one day to have been his sub- 
jects ; or the father, who thought himself under 
a necessity to sacrifice his own son to the welfare 
of his nation. 

It was asserted in several books, published on 
this subject, that the czar sent to Spain for a copy 
of the proceedings against Don Carlos, who had 
been condemned to death by his father, king 
Charles n. But this is false, inasmuch as Don 
Carlos veas never brought to his trial : the conduct 
of Peter L was totally diflibrentfirom that of PhUip. 
The Spanish monarch never made known to the 
world the reasons for which he had confined his 
son, nor in what manner that prince died. He 
wrote letters on this occasion to the pope and the 
empress, which were absolutely contradictory to 
eadi other. William, prince of Orange, accused 
Philip publicly of having sacrificed his son and 
his wife to his jealousy, and to hare behaved 
rather like a jealous and cruel husband, and an 
imnatural and murderous father, than a severe 
and upright judge. Philip sufibrsd this accusation 
agamst him to pass unanswered : Peter, on the 
contrary, did nothmg but in the eye of the world ; 
he openly declared that he preferred hit people to 
his own son, submitted his cause to the judgment 
of the principal persons of his kingdom, and made 
the whole world the judge of their proceedings 
and his own. 

There was another extraordinary circumstance 
attending this unhappy aflair, whidi was, that the 
empress Catherine, who was hated by the czaro- 
witz, and whom he had publicly tiu«atened with 
the worst of treatment whenever he should mount 
the throne, was not in any way accessary to hi 
misfortones; and was neitner accused, nor even 
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suspected by any (aniffi minister residiiig at the 
court of Russia, oT having taken the least step 
against a son-in-law^ from whom she had so much 
to fear. It is true, indeed, that no onepretends to 
say she interceded with the czar for his pardon : 
but aU the accounts of these times, and especial- 
ly those of the count de Bassevitz, agree, that she 
was greatly afTected with his nosfortunes. 

I have nov/ before mo the memoirs of a public 
minister in which I find the following words : " I 
was present when the czar told the duke of 
Holstein that the czarina Catherine had begged 
of him to prefcnt the sentence passed upon the 
czarowitz being pabUdy read to that prince. 
* Content yourself,' said she, * with obliging him to 
turn monk ; for this public and formal condem- 
nation of your son will reflect an odium on your 
grandson.'" 

The czar, however, would not hearken to the in- 
tercession of his spouse ; he thought there was a 
necessity to have the sentence publicly read to the 
prince himself, in order that he might have nopro- 
. tenoe left to dispute this solemn act, in which he 
himself acquiesced, and that being dead in law, 
he could never after claim a right to the crown. 

Nevertheless, if, after the death of Peter, a for- 
midable party had arose in favour of Alexii, would 
his being dead in law have prevented him from as- 
cending the throne 7 

The prince then had his sentence read to Jiim ; 
and the memoirs I have just mentioned observe, 
that he fell into a 6t on hearing these words: 
** The laws divine and eccleaiastical, civil and mili- 
tary, condemn to death, without mercy, those 
whose attempts against their father and their so- 
vereign have been fully proved." These fits, it is 
said, turned to an apoplexy, and it was with great 
difficulty he was recovered at that time. After- 
wards, when he came a little to himself and in the 
dreadftil interval between life and death, he sent 
fNT his father to come to him: the czar accordingly 
went, and both father and son burst into a flood of 
tears. The unhappy culprit asked his ofiended 
parent's forgiveness, which he gave him publicly : 
then, being in the agonies of death, extreme unc- 
tion vras administered to him in the most solemn 
manner, and soon afler he expired in the presence 
of the whole court, the day aflerthe fatal sentence 
bad been pronounced upon him. His body was 
immediatdy carried to the cathedral, where it lay 
in state, exposed to public view for four dajrs, after 
which it was interred in the church of the citadel, 
by the side of his late princess; the czar and czar- 
ina assisting at the funeral. 

And here I think myself indispensably obliged 
to imitate, in some measure, the conduct of the 
car ; that is to say, to submit to the judgment of 
the pubhe the several facts which I have r^ated 
with the most scrupulous exactness, and not only 
the fiiots themselves, but likewise the various re- 
ports ^duch were propagated in relation to th^n, 
by antbois of the first credit. Lamberti, the most 
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impartial of any writer on this subject, and at the 
same time the most exact, and who has confuM) 
himself to the simple narrative of the onginal aod 
authentic pieces, relating to the afiairs of Europe, 
seems in this matter to have departed from thst 
impartiality and discernment for which he is so re- 
markable:' for he thus expresses himselfl 

** The czarina, ever anxious for the forluoe of 
her own son, did not sofler the czar to rest till ibe 
had obliged him to commence the proceediogp 
against the czarowitz, and to prosecute that on- 
happy prince to death ; and, what is still more ex- 
traordinary, the czar, afler having given him tlie 
knout (which is a kind of torture) with his own 
hand, was himself his executioner, by cutting 06 
his head, which was afUrwards so artfully joined 
to the body, that the separation could not be per- 
ceived, when it was exposed to public view. Some 
little time afterwards, the czarina's eon died, to 
the inexpressible regret of her and the czar, 'nit 
latter, who had beheaded his own son, coonng 
now to reflect that he had no successor, grew ex- 
tremely Ul-tempered. Much about that time alM, 
he was informed that his spouse, the czarina, was 
engaged in a secret and criminal correspondence 
with prince Menzikofil This, joined to the refle^ 
tion that she had been the cause of his putting to 
death with his own hand his eldest sod, madehhn 
conceive a design to strip her of the imperial ho- 
nours, and shut her up in a convent, in the same 
manner as he had done his first wife, who is still 
living there. It was a custom with the czar to 
keep a kind of diary of hb private thoughts in bis 
pocket-book, and he had accordingly entered tber^ 
in a memorandum of this his intention. The 
czarina having found means to gain over to her in- 
terest all the pages of the czar's bedchamber, one 
of them finding his pocket-book, which he had 
carelessly left on the table, brought it to Catherio^ 
who upon reading this memorandum, iinmediatelj 
sent for prince Menzikofl^ and communicated it U> 
him, and, in a day or two afterwards, the czar was 
seized with a violent distemper, of which he died. 
This distemper vras attributed to poison, on ac- 
count of its being so sudden and violent, that it 
could not be supposed to proceed from a natural 
cause, and that the horrible act of poisoning was 
but too firequently used in Russia." 

These accusations, thus handed down by Lato- 
berti, were soon spread throughout Europe; and, 
as there still exist a great number of pieces, both 
in print and manuscript, which may give a sanction 
to the bdief of this fact to the latest posterity, I 
think it is my duty to mention, in this place, what 
is come to my knowledge from unexceptionable 
authority. 

In the first place, then, I take it upon me to de- 
clare, that the person who furnished Lambeiti with 
this strange anecdote, was m fact a native of Rus- 
sia, but of a foreign extraction, and who himself 
did not reside in that country at the time this event 
happened, having left it several years before. I 
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wasformeHy tcquainted with him ; he had been 
in company with Lamberti, at the little town of 
NyoD,* whither that writer had retired, and where 
I myseirhave often been. This very man dedared 
to roe, that he had never told this story to Lamberti, 
but in the light of a report, which had been handed 
ttbout at that time. 

This example may suffice to show how easy it 
WIS in former times, before the art of printing was 
found out, for one man to destroy the reputation of 
tnother, in the minds of whole nations, by reason 
that manuscript histories were in a few hands onlyt 
and not exposed to general examination and cen- 
rare, or of the observations of contemporaries, as 
they now are. A single line in Tacitus or Sail U8t» 
nay, even in the authors of the most fabulous le- 
goods, was enough to render a great prince odious 
to the half of mankmd, and to perpetuate his name 
with infamy to successive generations, 

Hqw was it possible that the czar could have 
beheaded his son with hisown hand, when extreme 
tactbn was administered to the latter in the pre- 
tence of the whole court 7 Was he dead when the 
ncred oil was poured upon his head 7 When or 
how could this dissevered head have been rejoined 
to its trunk 7 It is notorious, that the prince was 
Rotlefl alone a sin^e moment, from the first read- 
ing of his sentence to him to the instant of his 



Besides, this story of the czar's having had re- 
course to the sword, acquits him at least Shaving 
iDtde use of poison. I will allow that it is some, 
what uncommon, that a young man in the vigour of 
hit days should die of a sudden fright, occasioned 
by hearing the sentence of his own death read to 
him, and especially when it was a sentence that he 
eipected; but, after all, physicians will tell us 
that it is not a thing impossible. 

If the czar dispatched his son by poison, as so 
many authors would persuade us, he by that 
means deprived himself of every advanta^ he 
night expect from this fatal process, in convincing 
all Europe that he had a right to punish every de- 
hnqnent He rendered all the reasons for pro- 
nouncing the condemnation of the czarowitz sus- 
pected; and, in fact, accused himselC If he was 
deainnis of the death of his son, he was in posses. 
■Qo of full power to have caused the sentence to 
he put in execution : would a man of any prudence 
then, would a sovereign, on whom the eyes of all 
his neighbours were fix^, have taken the base and 
dastardly method of poisoning the person over 
vboee devoted head he hunself already held the 
swonl of justice 7 Lastly, would he have snfi^red 
Iu8 menioiy to have been transmitted to posterity 
<i an assassin and a poisoner, when he could so 
•taly have assumed the chancter of an upright 
though severe judge 7 

It appears then, from all that has been delivered 

* Or Niom, the capital of Montauban, in Dauphioe, 
la Prance, gitoatc on the river Aiguea, over which is a 
bndge,iaid to be a Roman work. 



on this subject in the preceding pages, that Peter 
was more thokmg than the parent; and that he 
sacrificed his own son to the sentiments of the 
father and lawgiver of his country, and to the in- 
terest of his people, who, without this wholesome 
severity, were on the verge of relapsing again into 
that state from which he had taken them. It is 
evident that he did not sacrifice this son to the am- 
bition of a step-mother, or to the son he had by 
her, since he had often threatened the czarowitz 
to disinherit him before Catherine brought him 
that other son, whose infirm infancy gave signs of 
a speedy death, which actually happened in a very 
short time afterwards. Had Peter taken this im- 
portant step merely to please his wife, he must bare 
been a fool, a madman, or a coward ; neither of 
which, most certainly, could be laid to his charge. 
But he foresaw what would be the fate of his es- 
tablishments, and of his new-bom nation, if he had 
such a successor as would not adopt his views. 
The event has verified this fbresigbt: the Russian 
empire is become famous and respectable through 
out Europe, from whidi it was before entirely se- 
parated; whereas, had the czarowitz succeeded to 
the throne, every thing would have been destroyed. 
In fine, when this catastrophe comes to be seri- 
ously considered, the compassionate heart shud- 
ders, and the rigid applauds. 

This great and terrible event is still fresh in the 
memories of manknid ; and it is firetiuently spok- 
en of as a matter of so much surprise, that it 'm 
absolutely necessary to examine what contempora- 
ry writers have said of it One of these hhreling 
scribblers, who has taken on him the title of 
historian, speaks thus of it in a work whkh be 
has dedicated to count Bruhl, prime minister 
to his P6lish majesty, whose name indeed may 
seem to give some weight to what he advances. 
" Russia was convinced that the czarowitz owed 
his death to poison, which had been given him 
by his mother-in-law." But this accusation is 
overturned by the declaration which the czar made 
to the duke of Holstein, that the empress Ca- 
therine had advised him to confine his son in a mo- 
nastery. 

With regard to the poison which the empiese 
is said to have given afterwards to her husband, 
that story is sufficiently destroyed by the simple 
relation of the aflUr of the page and pocket-book. 
What man woukl thmk of making such a meoMH 
randum as this, ** I must remember to confine my 
wife in a convent 7** Is this a circumstance of so 
trivial a nature, that it must be set down lest it 
shouki be forgotten 7 If Catherine had poiMoed 
her son-in-law and her husband, she would have 
committed crimes ; whereas, so far firom being 
suspected of cruelty, she had a remarkable cha- 
racter for lenity and svreetness of temper. 

It may now be proper to show what was the 
first cause of the behaviour of the czarowitz, of 
his flight, and of his death, and that of his acoom- 
plices, who M by the hands of tbe.execatioiier, 
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It was owing then to miftaken notbos in religion, 
and to a supentitious fondness for priests and 
monks. That this was the real sooree from 
whence all his misfortunes were derived, is suffi- 
ciently apparent from his o¥m confession, which 
we hsTe already set before the reader, and in par- 
ticular, by that expression of the czar in his letter 
to his unhappy son, ** A corrupt priesthood will be 
able to turn you at pleasure." 

The following is almost word for word the 
manner in which a certain ambassador to the 
court of Russia explains these words.— Sereral 
ecdesiasUcs, says he, fond of the ancient baiba- 
foQS customs, and regretting the authority they 
had lost by the nation having become more civil- 
ized, wished earnestly to see prince Alexis on the 
throne, from whose known disposition they ex- 
pected a return of those days of ignorance and 
superstition which were so dear to them. In the 
number of these was Dozitheus, bishop of Ros- 
tow. This prelaie fiaigned a revelation from St 
Demetrius, and that the saint had appeared to 
him, and had assured him as from God hunself, 
that the czar would not live above three months ; 
that the empress Eudoda, who was then confined 
in the convent of Susdal (and had taken the 
veil under the name of sister Helena) and the 
princess Mary, the czar's sister, should ascend 
the throne and reign jointly with prince Alexis. 
Eudooia and the princess Mary were weak enouj^ 
to credit this imposture, and were even so per- 
poaded of the truth of the prediction, that the 
former quitted her habit and the convent, and 
throwing aside the name of sister Helena, reas- 
sumed the imperial title and the ancient dress of 
the czarina's, and caused the name of her rival 
Catherine to be struck out of the form of prayer. 
And when the lady abbess of the convent opposed 
these proceedings, Eudocia answered her haugh- 
tily—That as Peter had punished the StreUtzes 
who had insulted his mother, in like manner 
would prince Alexis punish those who had ofiered 
an indignity to his.— She caused the abbess to be 
cooSned to hor apartment. An officer named 
Stephen Glebo was introduced into the convent ; 
this man Eudocia made use of as the instrument 
of her designs, having previously won him over to 
her interest by heaping favours on him. Glebo 
caused Dozitheus's prediction to be spread over 
the little town of Susdal, and the neighbourhood 
thereoC But the three months being near expired, 
Eudocia reproached the bishop with the czar's be- 
ing still ahve. '* My fother's sins," answered Do- 
zitheus, *< have been the cause of this ; he is still 
m purgatory, and has acquainted roe therewith." 
Upon this Eudocia caused a thousand masses for 
the dead to be said, Dozitheus assuring her that 
this would not fail of having the desired efl^t: 
hut in about a month afterwards, he came to her 
and told that his father's head was already out of 
ptir^tory ; in a month afterwards he was freed 
an far as his waist, so that then he only stuck in 
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purgatory by his feet ; butas soon as tbey should 
be set free, which was the most difficult put of 
the business, the czar would infallibly die. 

The princess Maiy, persuaded by Dozitheus, 
gave herself up to him, on condition that his fa- 
ther shouk) be imm ed i ately released from pocga- 
tory, and the prediction aooompUshed, sik) GBdw 
continued his usual correspondence with the 
czarina. 

It was chiefly on the foith of these predictions 
that the czarowitx quitted the kingdom, and retired 
intoa foreign country, to wait for the death of bk 
father. However, the whole scheme was aooodif- 
covered ; Dozitheus and Glebo were seixed ; the 
letters of the princess Mary to Dozitheus, and 
those of sister Helena to Glebo, were read in the 
open senate. In consequence of which, the prin- 
cess Bfaiy was shut up in the fortress of Schnssel- 
bourg, and the old czarina removed to another 
convent, where she was kept a ck>ee priaooer. 
Dozitheus and Glebo, together with the other ac- 
complices of these idle and superstitious intrigues, 
were put to the torture, as were likewise the cod. 
fidents of the czarowitz's flight His confoesor, 
his preceptor, and the steward of his household, all 
died by the hand of the executioner. 

Such then was the dear and fatal price 
at which Peter the Great purchased the happinsn 
of his people, and such were the numberless ob- 
stacles heihad to surmount in the midst of a long 
and dangerous war without doors, and an nnnatii- 
ral rebellion at home. He saw one half of his fa- 
mily plotting against Iiini,,the majority of the 
priesthood obstinately bent to frustrate his de- 
signs, and almost the whole nation for a long time 
opposing its own felicity, of which as yet it was 
not become sensible. Ue had prejudices to over- 
come, and discontents to sooth. In a word, timn 
wanted a new generation formed by bis care, who 
would at length entertain the proper ideas of hap- 
piness and glory, which their fathers were noC aUe 
to comprehend or support 



CHAPTER XXX. 

Workt and EstabUgkmenU in 1718, siul M< 
foUpwing fears. 

THRouaBooT the whole of the foregoing dread- 
ful catastrophe, it appeared cleariy tlMt Peter had 
aded only as the father of his country, and that 
he considered his people as his fomily. Thepa- 
nishments he had been obliged to inflict on such of 
them, who had endeavoured to obstruct or impede 
the happiness of the rest, were necessary, though 
melancholy sacrifices, made to the general good. 

1718. This yeai^ which was the epoch of tho 
disinheriting and death of his eldest son, was al- 
so that of the greatest advantage he procured to 
his subjects, by establisbing i^ general police hi- 
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thecto nnknofwiiy by the introdtiction or improvB- 
ment of mano&ctores and woiks of eyeiy kind, 
by opening new branches of trade, which now be- 
gan to flourish, and by the construction of canals, 
which joined livers, seas, and people, that natare 
had separated from each other. We have here 
none of those striking events which charm oom- 
moo readers ; none of those court-intrigues which 
are the food of scandal and malice, nor of those 
great revolations which amaze the genenUity of 
mankind; but we behold the real springs of pob- 
lic happiness, which the philosophic eye delights 
to contemplate. 

He now appomted a lieutenant-general of poUce 
over the whole empire, who was to hold his court 
it Petersb u rg, and from thence preserve order 
from one end of the kingdom to Uie other. Ez- 
uiT^anoe in dress, and the still more dangerous 
extravagance of gaming, were prohibited under 
sewere penalties; schools for teaching arith- 
nedc, which bad been first set on foot in 1716, 
were now established in many towns in Russia. 
The hospitals, which had been begun, were now 
fioisfaed, endowed, and fiUed with proper ob- 

To these we may add the several useful estab- 
hikDents which Imd been projected some time 
bcftre, and which were completed a few years 
aRerwuds. The great towns were now cleared 
of those innumerable swarms of beggars, who 
friO not IbUow any other occupation buHhat of 
importaiiing those who are more industrious than 
themselves, and who lead a wretched and shame- 
fnl Rfe at the expense of others : an abuse too 
nticfa overiooked in other nations. 

The rich were obliged to build regular and hand- 
nme houses in Petersburg, agreeable to their 
circonistances, and, by a master-stroke of police, 
Che several naaterials were brought carriage free 
to the city, by the barks and wagons which re- 
toroed empty fhmi the neigUKiuring provinces. 

Weights and measures were likewise fixed up- 
on an uniform plan, in the same manner as the 
laws. This un^ormity, so much, but in vain de- 
lired in states that have for many ages been civi- 
fned, was estabKshed in Russia without the least 
<Ufiealty or nrmrmuring ; and jret we fancy that this 
alotaiy regulation is impracticable amongst us. 

The prices of the necessaries of life were also fix- 
ed. The city of Petersburg was wdl lighted 
with lampe during the ni^t; a cdnvenience 
whiefa was first i|^oduced in Paris by Louis 
XIV. and to whicn Rome is still a stranger. 
Ponps were erected for supplymg water m casee 
of fire, tiie streets were w^ paved, and rails pat 
«p for the eeeurity of foot passengers : in a word, 
erery thing was provided that could minister to 
sifety, decency, and good order, and to the quick- 
er dttpatch and convenience of the inland trade 
of the country. Several privileges were granted 
to (sreigaers, and proper laws enacted to prevent 
tlie abuse of those privileges. In consequence of 



these use^ and salutary regulations, Petersburg 
and Moscow put on a new face. 

The iron and steel manufactories received addi- 
tional improvements, especially those which the 
czar had founded at about ten rniles distance from 
Petersburg, of which he himself was the first su- 
perintendent, and wherein no less than a thousand 
workmen were employed immediately under his 
eye. He went in person to give direc^ons to 
those who farmed the com-mifis, powder-mills, 
and mills for sawing timber, and to the manag- 
ers of the manufactories for cordage and sail- 
cloth, to the brick-makers, slaters, and the doth-* 
weavers. Numbers of workmen in every branch 
came from France to settle under him ; these 
were the fruits he reaped from his travels. 

He established a board of trade, which was eom- 
poeed of one half natives, and the other half fo- 
reigners, in order that justice might be equally 
dii^buted to aQ artists and workrAen. A French- 
man settled a manufactory for making fine look- 
ing-glass at Petersburg, with the assistance of 
prince Menzikoff Another set up a loom for 
working curious tapestry, after the manner of the 
Qobelins ; and this manufactory still meets with 
great encouragement A third succeeded in mak- 
ing of gold and silver thread, and the czar ordered 
that no more than four thousand marks of gold or 
silver should be expended in theee works in the 
space of a year; by this means to prevent the too 
great consumption of bullion in the kingdom. 

He gave thirty thousand rubles, that is, about 
one hundred and fifty thousand French Uvres,* 
together with all the materials and instruments 
necessary for making the several kinds of woollen 
Btafb, By this useful bounty he was enabled to 
clothe all his troops with the doth made m his own 
country : whereas, before that time, it was pur- 
chased from BerHn f nd other foreign kingdoms. 

They made as fine linen doth hi Moscow as in 
Holland ; and at his death there was in that capi- 
tal and at Jaroshtw no less than fourteen linen and 
hempen manufactories. 

It could certainly never be imagined, at the time 
that silk sold in Europe for its weight in goVl, that 
one day there would arise on the banks of the lake 
Ladoga, in the midst of a frozen region, and among 
unfrequented marshes, a magnificent 'and opulent 
dty, where the silks of Persia should be manufac- 
tured in as great perfection as at Ispahan. Peter^ 
however, undertook this gtent phenomenon in 
commerce, and succeeded in the attempt. The 
working dfiron mines was carried to their highest 
degree of perfection; several other mines of gold 
and silver were discovered, and the council of 
mines was appointed to examine and determine, 
whether the working of these would bring in a ' 
profit adequate to the expense. 

But, to make so many difierent arts and manu. 
factures flourish, and to estabUsh so many various 

* At twenty-four to the pound sterling. 
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undertakings, it was not alone suffident to gnuit 
patents, or to appoint inspectors : it was necessary 
that our great founder should behold all these pass 
under his own eye in their beginnings, and work 
at them with his own hands, in the same manner 
as we have already seen him working at the con- 
struction, the rigging, and the sailing of a ship. 
When canab were to be dug in marshy and almost 
impassable grounds, he was frequently seen at the 
bead of the workmen, diggpig the earth, and car- 
rying it away hhnself. 

In this same year (1718) ho formed the plan of 
the canal and sluices ofLadoga : this was intend- 
ed to make a conraiunication between the Neva 
and another navigable river, in order for the mora 
easy conveyance of merchandise to Petersburg, 
without taking the great circuit of the lake Lado- 
ga, which, on account of the storms that prevailed 
on the coast, was frequently impassable for barks 
or small vessels. Peter levelled the ground him- 
self, and they still preserve the tools which he used 
in digging up and carrying off the earth. The 
whole court followed the example of their sov€»- 
reign, and persisted in a work, which, at the same 
time, they looked upon as hnpracticable ; and it 
was 6niahed after his death : for not one of his 
projects, which had been found possible to be 
effected, was abandoned. 

The great canal of Cronstadt, which is easily 
dramed of its waters, and wherein they careen and 
clean the mert-of-war, was also begun at the same 
time that he was engaged in the proceedings 
against his son. 

In this year also he built the new city of Ladoga. 
A short time afterwards, ho made the canal wUch 
joins the Caspian Sea to the gulf of Finland and 
to the ocean. The boats, afler sailing up the 
Wolga, came first to the communication of two 
rivers, which he joined for that purpose; from 
thence, by another canal, they enter into the lake 
of Ilmen, and then fall into the canal of Ladoga, 
from whence goods and merchandises may be 
conveyed by sea to all parts of the world. 

In the midst of these labours, which all passed 
under his inspection, he carried his views from 
Karoschatka to the most eastern limits of his em- 
pire, and caused two forts to be built in these re- 
gions, which were so long unknown to the rest of 
the world. In the mean time, a body of engineers, 
who were draughted from the marine academy 
established in 1715, were sent to make the tour of 
the empire, in order to form exact charts thereof^ 
and lay before mankind the immense extent of 
countiy which he had civilized and enriched. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

OJtke Trade of Russia, 

The Russian trade without doors was in a man- 
ner annihilated before the reign of Peter. He re- 
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stored it anew, after his accession to the throne. 
It is notorious, that the current of trade has under^ 
gone several changes in the world. The soitth 
part of Russia was, before the time of Tamerlane^ 
the staple of Greece, and even of the Indies ; and 
the Qenoeee were the principal factors. The Ta- 
nais and the Boristhenes wore loaded with the pro- 
ductions of Asia ; but when Tamerlane, towards 
the end of the ftmrteeoth century, had conquerwi 
the Taurican Chersonesus, afterwards called 
Crimea or Crim Tartary, and when the Turks be- 
came masters of Asoph, this great branch of trade 
was totally destroyed. Peter formed the design 
of reviving it, by getting possession of Asoph ; but 
the unfortunate campaign of Pruth wrested this 
city out of hb hands, and inith it all his views on 
the Black Sea : nevertheless, he had it still in his 
power to open as extensive a road to commorce 
through the Caspian Sea. The English who, in 
the end of the fifteenth, and beginning of the six- 
teenth century, had opened a trade to Archangd, 
had endeavoured to do the same likewise by the 
Canpian Sea, but failed in all their attempts for 
this purpose. 

It has been already observed, that the father of 
Peter the Great caused a ship to be built in Hol- 
land, to trade from Astracan to the coast of Per- 
sia. This vessel was burnt by the rebel Stcnko- 
razin, which put an immediate stop to any views 
of trading on a fair footing with the Persians. 
The Armenians, who are the factors of that part 
of Asia, were received by Peter the Great into 
Astracan; every thing was obliged to pass througlb 
their hands, and they reaped all the advantage of 
that trade ; as is the case with the Indian traders, 
and the Banians, and with the Turks, as well as 
several nations in Christendom, and the Jews: 
for those who have only one way of living, are 
generally very expert in that art on which they 
depend for a support ; and others pay a voluntary 
tribute to that knowledge in which they know 
themselves deficient 

Peter had already found a remedy for this incon- 
venience, in the treaty which he made with the 
sophi of Persia, by which all the silk which was 
not used for the manufactories in that kingdom, 
was to be delivered to the Armenians of Astra- 
can, and by them to be transported into Russia. 

The troubles which arose in Persia soon over- 
turned this arrangement; and, in the course of 
this history, we shall see how the sha, or emperor 
of Persia, Hussion, when p^secuted by tho re- 
bels, implored the assistance of Peter ; and how 
that monarch, after having supported a difficult 
war against the Turks and the Swedes, entered 
Persia, and subjected three of its provinces. But 
to return to tho article of trade. 

Of the Trade with Ckina, 

The undertaking of establishing a trade with 
China seemed to promise the greatest advantages. 
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Two vast empires, bordering on each other, and 
etch redfooeallj possesshig what the other stood 
10 need of, teenned to be both under the happj ne- 
cessity ofopenoig an useful correepondence, espe- 
cially after ihd treaty of peace, so solemnty rati- 
fied between these two empires in the year 1689, 
according to our way of reckoning. 

The first foundation of this trade had been laid 
in the year 1653. There was at that tinie twocom- 
pmies of Siberian and Bukarian families settled m 
Sberia. Their caravans travelled through the 
Calmock plains ; after that they crossed the de- 
serts cf Chinese Tartary, and made a consider- 
able profit by thdr trade ; but the tfoobles which 
happened in the country of the Calmucks, and the 
Aviates between the RossMns and the CUnese, in 
re^xd to the frontiers, put a stop to this commerce. 

After the peace of 1689, it was natural for the 
two nations to fix on some neutral place, whither 
an the goods should be carried. The Siberians, 
Kke aH other nations, stood more in need of the 
Chinese than these latter did of them ; accord- 
ingly perroisdon was asked of the emperor of 
China to send caravans to Pekm, which was 
readily granted. This happened in the beginning 
of the present century. 

It is worthy of observation, that the emperor 
Camhi had granted pemnssion for a Russian church 
in the suburbs of Pekin ; which church was to be 
saved by Siberian priests, the whole at theem- 
peroi's own expense, who was so indulgent as to 
canse this church to be built for the acoommoda- 
fion of several families of eastern Siberia ; some 
of whom had been prisoners befi>re the peace of 
1680, and the others vrere adventurers from thehr 
own country, who would not return back again 
after the peace of Niptchou. The agreeable cli- 
mate of Pekin, the obliging manners of the Chi- 
nese^ and the ease with which they found a hand- 
some living, detenmned them to spend the rest of 
thordays in China. The small Greek church 
could not become dangerous to the peace of the 
eoipire, as those of the Jesuits have been to that 
of other nations ; and moreover, the emperor 
Camhi was a favourer of liberty of conscience. 
Toleration has, in all times, been the established 
custom in Ana, as it was in former times all over 
the world, till the reign of the Roman emperor 
Theodoeius I. The Russian families, thus esta- 
hSsbed in China, havrag intermarried with the ni- 
tnrea,have since quitted the Christian religion, 
hot their diurch still subsists. 

It was stipulated, that this church should be for 
file use of those who come with the Siberian cara- 
vans, to bring furs and other commodities wanted 
atPdun. The voyage out and home, and the 
itay in the country, generally took up three years. 
Prince Gagarin, governor of Siberia, was twenty 
years at the head of this trade. The caravans 
were sometimes very numerous ; and it was diffi- 
cult to keep the common people, who made the 
giMteit mmiber, withm piopcr bounds. 
4* 



They passed through the tenltoriflB cl a Lauaa 
priest, who is a kind of Tartarian sovereifn, r»> 
sides en the seacoast of Oikon, and has the title of 
Kontoukas : he is the vicar of the grand Lama, 
but has rendered himself independent by making 
some dMtnge in tiie rdigpon of the country, when 
the Indian tenet of roetAnpsyclioeis is the prevail- 
ing opinion. We cannot find a more apt com^ 
parison for this priest, than in the bishops of Lubeok 
and Osnaburg, who have shaken oflT the dommioa 
of the church of Rome. The caravans, in their 
tnarch, sometimes oommitted depredations on the 
territories of this Tartarian prelate, as they did 
also in those of the Chinese. This irregtlar con- 
duct proved an impediment to the trade of those 
parts ; for the Chinese threatened to shut the en 
trance into their empire agpuast the Russians, un- 
less a stop was put to these disorders. The tmde 
with China was, at that time, very advantageous 
to the Russians, who brou^t fix>m thence gold, 
silver, and precious stones, in return for their mer- 
diandise. The largest ruby in the world was 
brou^t out of China to prince €ragarin, who sent 
it to prince Menzikofi*, and it is now one of the or- 
naments of the imperial crown. 

The exactions put in practice by prince Ga 
garin were of great prejudice to that trade, which 
had brought him so much riches ; and, at length, 
they ended in his own destmctna ; for he was ac- 
cused before the court of justice, established by 
the czar, and sentenced to lose his head a year a^ 
ter the condemnatioa of the czarowitz, and the 
execution of all those who had been his aocom 
pilioes. 

About the same time, the emperor Camhi por- 
odving his health to decay, and knowings by e«- 
perience, that the European mathematicians weie 
much more learned ro their art than those ef hit 
own nation, thou^t that the European physicians 
must also have more knowledge than those of 
Pekin, and therefore sent a message to the czar, 
by some ambassadors who were returning from 
China to Petersburg, requesting hhn to send him 
one of his physiciahs. There happened at that time 
to be an English surgeon at Petersburg, whooflfer- 
ed to undertake the journey in that chara^ ; 
and accordingly set out in c<$mpany with a uew 
ambassador, and one Laurence Lange^ who hut 
left ft description of that journey. This embassy 
was received, and all the expenses of it defi»yed 
with great pomp, by Camhi The surgeon, at 
his arrival, found the emperor in perfect health, 
and gained the reputation of a most skilfiil pl^- 
sioian. The caravans who followed this embassy 
made prodigious profits ; but fiwsh excesses hav- 
ing been oommitted by this very caravan, the Chi- 
nese were so oflendsd thereat, that they sent baok 
Lange, who was at that time resident from the 
czar at the Chinese court, and with him all the 
Russian merchants established there. 

The emperor Camhi dying, his sonTentchin, 
vrho hadasgreit a sfaaie of wisdom, and mora 
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firmness than his father, and who drove the Je- 
suits out of his empire, as the czar had done from 
Russia in 1718, concluded a treatj with Peter, by 
which the Russian caravans were no more to 
trade on the frontiers of the two empires. There 
are only certain factors, despatched in the name 
of the emperor or the empress of Russia, and 
these have liberty to enter Pekin, where tb^ are 
lodged in a vast house, which the emperor of Chi- 
na formerly assigned for the reception of the en- 
voys from Corea: but it is a considerable time 
since either caravans or factors have been sent 
from Russia thither; so that the trade is now 
in a declining way, but may possibly soon be re- 
vived. 

OfUu Trade of Petertbwrgt and the other Poritqf 
the Rttsiim Empire, 

There were at this time above two hundred 
foreign vessels traded to the new capital in the 
space of a year. This trade has continued in- 
creasing^ and has frequently brou^ in five mil- 
lions (French money) to the crown. This was 
greatly more than the interest of the money which 
this establishment had cost This trader bow- 
ever, greatly diminished that of Archangel, and 
was precisely what the founder desired ; for the 
port of Archangel is too dangerous, and at too 
great distance from other ports : besides that, a 
trade which is carried on immediately under the 
eye of an assiduous sovereign, is always the nnist 
advantageous. That of Livonia continued still on 
the same footing. The trade of Russia in gene- 
iml has proved very successful ; its ports have re- 
ceived from one thousand to twelve hundred ves- 
sels in a year, and Peter discovered the happy ex- 
pedient of johfiing utility to glory. 



CHAPTER XXXIL 

Of the Laws, 

It is wen known that good laws are scarce, 
and that the due execution of them is still more so. 
The greater the extent of any state, and the 
variety of people of which it is composed, the more 
difficult it is to unite them by the same body of 
laws. The father of czar Peter formed a digest or 
code under the title of OuhgeniOf which was actu- 
ally printed, but it by no means answered the end 
intended. 

Peter, in the cou^ve of his travels, had collected 
materials for repairing this great stmctore, which 
was falling to decay in many of its parts. He 
gathered many useful hints from the governments 
of Denmark, Sweden, England, Oennany, and 
FHnce, selectmg from each of these difierent na- 
tions what bethought most suitable to his own. 

There was a court of boyardf or great men, 
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who determined all matters en dernier rettort. 
Rank and birth alone gave a seat in this assembly ; 
but the czar thought that knowledge was likewise 
requisite, and therefore this court was dissolved. 

He then instituted a procurator general, assist- 
ed by four assistors, in each of the govemmeott 
of the empire. These were to overlook the con- 
duct of the judges, whose decrees were subject to 
an appeal to the senate which he established. Each 
of those judges was furnished with a copy of the 
Outogento, with additions and neccessary altera- 
tions, until a complete body of laws could be form 
ed. 

It was forbid to these judges to receive any fees, 
which, however moderate, are always an abusite 
tax on the fortunes and properties of those con- 
cerned in suits of law. The czar also took care 
that the expenses of the court were moderate' and 
the decisions speedy. The judges and their clerks 
had salaries appointed them out of the public 
treasury, and were not sufiered to purchase their 
offices. 

It was in the year 1718, at the very time that 
he was engaged in the process against his son, 
that he made the chief part of these regulations. 
The greatest part of the laws he enacted were 
borrowed from those of the Swedes, and he made 
no difficulty to admit to places in his courts of 
judicature such Swedish prisoners who were well 
versed in the laws of their own country, and who, 
having learned the Russian language, were willing 
to continue in that kingdom. 

The governor of each province and his asststors 
bad the cognizance of private causes within such 
govenmient ; from them there was an appeal to 
the senate ; and if any one, after having been 
oondenmed by the senate, appealed to the cnr 
himself^ and such appeal was found unjust, he 
was punished with death : but to migitate the ri- 
gour of this law, the czar created a roaster of the 
requests, who received the petitions of those who 
had affiurs depending in the senate, or in the in. 
ferior courts, concerning which the laws then in 
force were not sufficiently explanatory. 

At length, in 1732, he completed his new code, ' 
prohibiting all the judges, under pain of death, to 
depart therefrom in their decrees, or to set up their 
own private opinions in place of the general sta- 
tutes. This dreadful ordoonance waspublidy fix- 
ed up, and still remains in all the courts of judica- 
ture of the empire. 

He erected every thing anew ; there was not, 
even to the common afiairs of society, aught but 
what was his work. He regulated the degrees 
between man and man, acoordmg to their posta 
and employments, fipom the admiral and the field- 
marshal to the ensign, without any r^ard to 
birth. 

Having always in his own mind, and willing to 
imprint it on those of his subjects, that services 
are preferable to pedigree, a certain rank was like- 
wise fixed (or the women ; and she who took a 
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mat in a pobGc affliembly that did not propftriy be- 
long to her, was obliged to pay a fine. 

By a still more useful r^ulation, every private 
aoldier, on being made an officer, instantly became 
a gendeman ; and a nobleman, if his character 
had been impeached in a court of justice, was de- 
graded to a plebeian. 

After the settling of these several laws and re- 
gnlationa, it happened that the increase of towns, 
wealth, and population in the empire, new under- 
takings, and the creation of new employs, neces- 
sarily introduced a multitude of new afibirs and 
nnfoceseen eases, which were all consequences of 
that success which attended the czar in the gene- 
ral refornatioii of his dominions. 

The empress Elizabeth completed the body of 
laws which bar father had begun, in which she 
gave the most lively proofii of that mildness and 
denency for which she was so jusUy famed. 



CHAPTBR XXXItt. 



OfRdigion. 



At this time Peter laboured more than ever to 
T^brmthe eleigy. He had abolished the patri- 
an^ office, and by this act of authority had ali- 
enated the minds of the ecclesiastics. He was 
determined that the imperial power should be free 
and absolute, and that of the church respected, 
bat submissive. His design was, to establish a 
council of rdigion, which should always subsist, 
bat dependent on the sovereign, and that it should 
give no hiws to the church, but such as should be 
approved of by the head of the state, of which 
the church was a part He was assisted in this 
undertaking by the archbishop of Novogorod, 
named Theophanes Precop, or Pocopowitz, L e. 
son of r'rooop. 

This prelate was a person of great leammg and 
sagacity : his travels through the different parts of 
Europe had affi)rded him opportunities of remarks 
on the several abuses which reign amongst them. 
The czar, who had hunself been a witness of the 
same, had this great advantage in forming all his 
regulations, that he was possessed of an unlimit- 
ed power to choose what was useful and reject 
what was dangerous. He laboured, in concert 
with the archbishop, in the years 1718 and 1719, 
to efiect his design. He established a perpetual 
synod, to be composed of twelve members, partly 
biriiops, and partly archprieats, all to be chosen 
by the sovereif?a. This college was afterwards 
augmented to fourteen. 

The motives of this establishment were explain- 
ed by the caar in a prelimmary discourse. The 
chief and most remarkable of these was, ** That 
under the administration of a college of priests, 
ihete was less danger of troubles and insunec- 
Uon% ^n under the government of a single head 



of the church ; because the common people, tHio 
are always prone to superstition, might, by seeing 
one head of the church, and another of the state, 
be led to believe that they were in fact two difier- 
ent powers." , And hereupon he, cites as an ex- 
ample^ the divisions which so long subsisted be- 
tween the empire and the papal see, and which 
stained so mkny kingdoms with blood. 

Peter thought, and^openly declared, that the no- 
tion of two powers in a state, fiounded on the alle- 
gory of the two swords, mentioned in the apostles, 
was absurd and erroneous. 

This court was invested with the ecclesiastical 
power of regulating all penances, and examining 
into the morals and capacity of Uiose nominated 
by the court to bishoprics, to pass judgment en 
dernier ressort in all causes relating to religion, in 
which it was the custom formerly to appeal to the 
patriarch, and also to take cognizance of the 
revenues of monasteries, and the distribution of 
alms. 

The synod had the title of most AoZy, the same 
which the patriarchs were wont to assume ; and 
in fact the czar seemed to have preserved the pa- 
triarchal dignity, but divided among fourteen mem- 
bers, who were all dependent on the crown, and 
were to take an oath of obedience, which the pa- 
triarchs never did. The members of this holy sy* 
nod, when met in assembly, had the same rank as 
the senators ; but they were, like the senate, all 
dependent on the prince. But nether this new 
form of church administration, nor the ecclesiasti- 
cal code, were in full vigour till four years after 
its institution, namely, in 1722. Peter at first in- 
tended that the synod should have the presentation 
of those whom they thought most worthy to fill 
the vacant bishoprics. These were to be nomi- 
nated by the emperor and consecrated by the sy- 
nod. Peter frequently presided m person at the 
assembly. One day that a vacant see was to be 
filled, the synod observed to the emperor, that they 
had none but ignorant persons to present to his 
majesty: **Well, then," replied the czar, "you 
have only to pitch upon the most honest man, he 
will be worth two learned ones." 

It is to be observed, that the Greek church has 
none of that motley order called secular abbots. 
The petit collet is unknown there, otherwise than 
by the ridiculousness of its character, but by ano- 
ther abuse (as every thing in this worid must be 
subject to abuse) the bishops and prelates are aU 
chosen from the monastic orders. The first monks 
were only laymen, partly devotees, and partly fa- 
natics, who retired into the deserts, where they 
were at length gathered together by St Basil, who 
gave them a body of rules, and then they took 
vows, and were reckoned as the lower order of the 
churdi, which is the first step to be taken to arise 
at hi^er dignities. It was this that filled all 
Greece and Asia with monks. Russhi was over- 
run with them. They became rich, powerful, and, 
though excessively ignorant, they were^ at the ac- 
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Mflfton of Peter to the throne, abnoet the only 
peraoDs who knew how to write. Of this know- 
ledge diey made auch an abase, when strack and 
confounded with the new regulationa which Peter 
introduced in all the departments of goremment, 
that he was obliged in 170S to iflsae an edict, 
forbidding the use of pen and ink to the monka 
without an express order from the archimandrite, 
or prior of the convent, who in that case was re- 
sponsible for the behaviour of those to whom he 
granted this indulgence. 

Peter designed to make this a standing law, 
and at fhst he intended that no one shonld be ad- 
mitted into any order under fifty years c^ age ; but 
that appeared too late an age^ as the life of man 
being in general so limited, there was not time 
stffficient for such persons to acquire the necessary 
qualifications for being mode bishops ; and there- 
fore, with the advice of his synod, he placed it at 
thirty years complete, but never under; at the 
same time expressly prohibiting any person exer- 
cising the profession of a soldier, or a husband- 
man, to enter into a convent without an immedi- 
ate order from the emperor or the synod, and to 
admit no married man upon any account, even 
though divorced from his wife; unless that wife 
should at the same time embrace a religious life of 
her own pure will, and that neither of them had 
any children. No person in actual employ under 
government can take the habit, without an express 
order of state for that purpose. Every monk is 
obliged to work with his own hands at some trade. 
The nuns are never to go without the walls of 
their convent, and at the age Of fifty are to receive 
the tonsure, as did the deaconesses of the primitive 
diuich ; but if, before undergoing that ceremony, 
they have an mclination to marry, they are not 
only allowed, but even exhorted so to da An ad- 
mirable regulation in a country where population 
is of infinitely greater use than a n^nastic life. 

Peter was desirous that those unhappy females, 
whom God has destined to people a kingdom, and 
who, by a mistaken devotion, annihilated in clois- 
ters that race of which they would otherwise be- 
come mothers, should at least be of some service 
to society, which they thus injure ; and tiierefbre 
ordered that they should all be employed m some 
handy-works suitable to their sex. The empress 
Catherine took upon herself the care of sending for 
several handicrafts over from Brabant andHoIland, 
whom she distributed among these convents, and, 
in a short time they produced several kinds of 
woik, which the empress and her ladies always 
wore asa part of their dress. 

There caimot perhaps be any thing conceived 
more prudent than these institutions ; but what 
merits the attention of all ages, is the regulation 
which Peter made himself, and which he addressed 
to the synod in 1724. The ancient ecdesiastkal 
institutioQ is very learnedly explained, and the in- 
dolence of the monkish life admirably well expos- 
ed i and he not only recommends an appliciUion 
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to laboiir and industiy, bat cfvaii eomnaada it; 
and that the principal occupation of thoso peopls 
should be, to aasistaiid relieve the poor. He like- 
wise orders that sick and inArm soktiers shall be 
quartered in the convents, and that a oertain ml^^ 
her of monks shall be set i^Mtto take oare of 
them, and that the most strong and healthy of these 
shall cnHivate the lands bekx^gmg to those con- 
vents. He orders the same regulations to be ob- 
served in the monasteries for women, and that the 
strongoi^ of these shall take care of iae gardens, 
and the rest to wait on the sick or infirm women, 
who shall be brought from the neighbouring oowB- 
tiy into the convents for that pnrpose. Ho also 
entem into the minutest details reiating to tiiese 
services ; and lastly, he appoints eertata 
teries of both sexes for the reception and 
tion of orphans. 

In reading tins ordinance of Peter the Qroat, 
which was published the 31st January, 1724, one 
would imagine it to have been framed by a minis- 
ter of state and a father of the church. 

Almoet all the customs in the Russian churdi 
are difierent from those of ours. As soon as a 
man is made a sub-deacon, we prohibit him from 
manying, and he is accounted guilty of aacrilegs 
if he proves instrumental to the popidatioo of his 
coun^. On the contrary, when any one has 
taken a sob-deacon's orders in Russia, hois oblig> 
ed likewise to take a wife, and then may tt«e to 
the rank of priest, and archpriest ; but he cannot 
be made a bishop unless he is a widower and a 
monk. 

Peter forbid all parish-priests from bringtng up 
more than one son to tiie service of the church, 
unless it was particularly deshed by the paiWi- 
bners ; and this he did, lest a numerous hmaly 
might in time come to tyrannise over the pamh. 
We may perceive in these little drcumstanoeo re- 
lating to church-government, that the legiriator 
had always the good of the state in view, and that 
he took every precaution to make die clergy pro- 
perly respected, without being dangerous, and that 
they should be neither contemptible nor powatliit 

In those curious memoirs, composed by aM o^ 
ficer who was a particular ^voorite of Poter the 
Great, I find the following anecdote : —One day 
a person reading to the czar that number of the 
En^ish Spectator, in which a paraDel is drawn 
between him and Lewis XIV. *' I do not thtnk," 
said Peter, <*that I deserve the preference that is 
here given me over that monarch ; but I have been 
fortunate enough to have the superiority over hini 
in one essential point, namely, that of having oblig- 
ed my clergy to live in peace and submission ; 
whereas my brother Lewis has sufiered himself to 
be ruled by his.** 

A prince, whose days were almost whoHy 
spent in the fatigues of war, and his nights in the 
compOiog laws for the better government of so 
large an empire, and in directing so many great 
laboors, through a space of iwotbouBittd lea^^oes. 
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L fliaiid is tttad 'Of seme bomt of 
DiveraioDB at that time were neitber ao BoUe or 
el e ga nt aa tkey nonr mte^ and tlMKefora we Bsnat 
net wmudm if Peter amaed hiaaeelf wkh the en- 
tevtMiuiMot of the sham coiiolave» ef wliidi oMa- 
tioo has bees alieady made, aod other divenoena 
of the aame itam|iy which were frequeDtly at the 
expeiiae of the Romiah drareh, tO which he had 
a gieat dislike, and which was very pardonable in 
a prioee of the Gbeek communion, who was de- 
tannined to be master in his own dominion& He 
bkewiae gaTO aeveml eatettainments of the same 
kiad at the eipenaeef the monks of his owB^coon- 
tiy ; bnt of the ancient monka, whose Mies and 
bigotry he wished to ndicule, while he strove to re- 
form the new. 

We have already seen, that previooato his pub- 
fishtng hia church-laws, he created one of his 
fcala pope, and celebrated the ftaat of the sham 
eeodava This ibol, whose name was Ioee( was 
between eighty or ninety. The esar took it into 
hia head to make him onr^ an old widow of hia 
own age, and to have their nuptials puUicly solem- 
niaed; he canaed the invitation to the marriage 
gneala to be made by four persons who were le- 
markaWe for stammering. The bride was con- 
dnetad to church by decrepit old men, four of the 
most bu&y men that could be found in Russia 
acted aanmning footmen. The music was seated 
m a wagon drawn by bears, whom they eveiy 
now and then pricked with goads of iron, and 
wfae^ by their roaiing, formed afuU bass, peifectly 
agpeeahle to the concert in the cart The mar- 
ried eonple received the benediction in the cathe- 
dral iirom the hands of a deaf and blind priest, 
wfae^ to appear more ridiculous, wore a large paur 
ef spectaolea on his nose. The procession, the 
wadding the maniage-feast, the undressing and 
putting to bed of the bride and bridegroom, were 
all of a piece with the rest of this buriesque cere- 



We may perhaps be apt to look upon this as a 
tririal and lidiculotta entertainment for a great 
prince; bat is it mere so than our carnival? orto 
see five or aix hundred persons with masks on 
Ihrir faces, and dressed in the roost ridicubos 
■sanei^ skipping and jumpmg about together, for 
a whole nig^ in a large room, without speaking 
a word to each other 7 

In fine^ were the ancient feasts of the fools and 
the ass, and the abbot of the cuckolds, which were 
fiismnly celebrated in our churches^ much supe- 
rior, or did oar comedies of the foolish mother ex- 
kihit narks of a graater genios? 



CHAPTER XZXIV. 



The Conf^reu ofJIUmd or OOmuL Deaih oJChmUs 
XII. ifc Tk$Tre9hfofJil)fiUidi. 
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the whale Russian empire, and the melancholy 
pvooeedingB against his unhappy son, were not 
the only objects which demanded the attention of 
the czar ; it was necessary to secure himself with- 
out doors, at the same time that he was settling or- 
der and tranquillity within. The war with Sweden 
was still earned on, though faintly, in hopes of an 
approaching peace. 

U is a known foot, that in the year 1717, cardi- 
nal Alberoni, prime minister to Philip Y. of Spain, 
and baron Gt>ertz, who had gained an entire as- 
cendant over the mind of Charles XII. had con- 
certed aprcjectto change the face of afl&irs in 
Europe, by e^ctiog a reconciliation between this 
last prince and the czar, driving George I. from 
the Englbh throne, and replacing Stanislaus on 
that of Poland, while cardinal Alberoni was to 
procure the regency of France for his master 
Philip. Ooertz, as haa been already observed, 
had opened his mind on this head to the czar 
himsel£ Alberoni had began a negotiation with 
prince Koorakin, the czar's ambassador at the 
Hague, by means of the Spanish ambassador, 
Baietti Landi, a native of Mantua, who had, like 
the cardinal, quitted his ovni country to live in 
Spain. 

Thus a set of foreignera were about to overturn 
the general system, for mastera under whose do- 
minion they were not bom, or rather forthemselves. 
Chades XSL gave in to all these projects, and the 
czar contented himaelf with examining them in pri- 
vates Since the year 1716 he made only feeble 
eflbrts against Sweden, and those rather with a 
view to oblige that kingdom to purchase peace by 
restoring those places it had taken in the course 
of the war, than with an intent to crush it alto- 
gether. 

The baron Goertz, ever active and indefatigable 
in his projects, had prevailed on the czar to send 
plenipotentiaries to the island of Oeland to set on 
foot a treaty of peace. Bruce, a Scotchman, and 
grand master of* the ordnance in Russia, and the 
famous Osterman, who was afterwards at the 
head of a&irs, arrived at the place appointed for 
the congress exactly at the time that the czar- 
owitz was put under arrest at Moscow. Goertz 
and Gillembourg was ab'eady there on the part of 
Charles XII. both impatient to bring about a re- 
conciliation between that prince and Peter, and to 
revenge themselves on the king of England. It 
waa an extraordinary dreumstance that there 
ahould be a congress, and no cessation of arms. 
The oar's fleet still continued cruizing on the 
coast of Sweden, and taking the ships of that . 
nation. Peter thought by keeping up hostilities 
to hasten the conclusion of a peace, of which 
he knew the Swedee stood greatly in need, 
and which must prov j higbly glorious to the con- 
queror* 

Notwithstanding the little hostilities which still 
continued, everything bespoke the speedy ap- 
proach of peace. The preliminaiies b^gan bjr 
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mutual acts of generosity, which produce stronger 
cffbets than many handwritings. The czar sent 
back without ransom marshal Erensdnld, whom 
he had taken prisoner with his own hands, and 
Charles in return did the sameby Trubetskoy and 
Gallowin, who had continued prisoners in Sweden 
ever since the battle of Narva. 

The negotiations now advanced apace, and a 
total change was going to be made in the afliirs of 
the North. Groertz proposed to the c«tf to put 
the duchy of Mecklenbourginto his hands. Duke 
Charles, its sovereign, who had married a daug|i- 
tcr of czar John, Peter's elder brother, was at va^ 
nance with the nobility of the country, who had 
Uken arms against him. And Peter, who looked 
upon that prince as his brother-in-law, had an ar- 
my in Mecklenbourg ready to espouse his cause. 
The king of England, elector of Hanover, declar- 
ed on the side of the nobles. Here was another 
opportunity of mortifying the king of England, by 
putting Peter in possession of Mecklenbourg, 
who, being already master of Livonia, would by 
this means, in a short time become more powerful 
in Germany than any of its electors. The duchy 
of Courland was to be given to the duke Meck- 
lenbourg, as an equivalent for his own, together 
with a part of Prussia at the expense of Poland, 
who was to have Stanislaus again for its king^ 
Bremen and Verden were to revert to Sweden ; 
but these provinces could not be wrested out of the 
hands of the king of England but by force of arms ; 
accordingly Goertz' project was (as we have alrea- 
dy said) to efiect a firm union between Peter and 
Charles XII. and that not only by the bands of 
peace, but by an oBensive alliance, in which case 
they were jointly to send an army into Scotland. 
Charles XII. after having made himself master of 
Norway, was to make a descent on Great Britain, 
and he fondly imagined he should be able to set a 
new sovereign on the throne of those kingdoms, 
after having replaced one of his own choosing on 
that of Poland. Cardinal Alberoni promised both 
Peter and Charles to furnish them with subsidies. 
The fall of the king of England would, it was 
supposed, draw with it that of his ally, the regent 
of France, who being thus deprived of all sup- 
port, was to fall a victim to the victorious arms 
of Spain, and the discontent of the French nfr- 
tion. 

Alberoni and Goertz now thought themselves 
secure of totally overturning the system of Eu- 
rope, when a cannon ball from the bastions of 
Frederickshal in Norway, confounded all their 
mighty projects. Charies XII. was killed, the 
Spanish fleet was beaten by that of England, 
the conspiracy which had been f<mned in France 
was discovered and quelled, Alberoni was driven 
out of Spain, and Goertz was beheaded at Stock- 
holm ; and of all this formidable league, so lately 
made, the czar alone retained his credit, who by 
not having put himself in the power of any one, 
gave law to all his neighbours. 

^ no 



At the death of Charles XII. there ir^ atotal 
change of measures in Sweden. Charles had go- 
verned with a despotic power, and his sister Ulrica 
was elected queen on express condition of re- 
nouncing arbitrary government Charies intend- 
ed to form an alhanoe with the czar ag^nst Eng- 
land and its allies, and the new govemment of 
Sweden now joined those allies against the 
Gsar. 

The congress at Oeland, however, was not 
broken up; but the Swedes, now in league witb 
the Englisb, flattered themselves that the fleeU of 
that nation sent into the Baltic would procure 
them a more advantageous peace. A body oi 
Hanoverian troops entered the domi- 
nions of the duke of Mecklenbourg, Feb. 171Cw 
but were soon driven from thence by 
the czar's forces. 

Peter likewise had a body of troops in Poland, 
which kept in awe both the party of Augustus, and 
that of Stanislaus ; a^ as to Sweden, he had t 
fleet always ready, eimer to make a descent on 
their coasts, or to oblige the Swedish govemment 
to hasten matters in the congress. This fleet 
consisted of twelve large ships of the line, and 
sev^ml lesser ones, besides frigates and galleys. 
The czar served on board this fleet as vice-admi- 
ral, under the command of admiral Apraxin. 

A part of this fleet signalized itself in the be- 
ginning against a Swedish squadron, and, after an 
obstinate engagement, took one ship of the Une, 
and two fiigates. Peter, who constantly endea- 
voured by every possible means to encourage 
and improve the navy he had been at so much 
pains to establish, gave, on this occasion, sixty 
thousand French livres* in mOney among the of* 
fleers of this squadron, with several gold medals, 
besides conferring marks of honour on those who 
principally distinguished themselves. 

About this time also the English fleet under ad- 
miral Norris came up the Baltic, in order to fa- 
vour the Swedes. Peter, who well knew how far 
he could depend on his new navy, was not to be 
frigHtened by the English, but boldly kept the sea, 
and sent to know of the English admiral if he was 
come only as a friend to the Swedes, or ^ an 
enemy to Russia? The admiral returned for 
answer, that he had not as yet any positive orders 
from his court on that head : however FeH&, not- 
withstanding this equivocal reply, continued to 
keep the sea with his fleet 

The English fleet, which in fact was come thither 
only to show itself, and thereby induce the czar to 
grant more favourable conditions of peace to the 
Swedes, went to Copenhagen, and the Russiuis 
made some descents on the Swedish coast, and 
even in the neighbourhood of Copenhagen, where 
they destroyed some copper mines, 
burnt about fifteen thousand houses, July, 1719. 
and did mischief enough to make the 

* About thrve thousud^ooundiLsteiliBg. 
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Swedes heartily wish for a speedy condnsion of 
thepeace. 

Accoidhigly the new queen of Sweden pressed 
the renewal of the negotiations ; Osterman him- 
M\f was sent to Stockholm, and matters con- 
tinued in this situation during the whole of the 
year 1719. 

The following year the prince of Hesse, hus- 
band to the queen of Sweden, and now become 
king in virtue of her having yielded up the sove- 
reign power in his fevour, begaU his reign by send- 
ing a minister to the court of Petersburg, in order 
to hasten the so much desired peace; but the 
war was etiU carried on in the midst of these ne- 
gotiations. 

The English fleet joined that of the Swedes, 
but did not yet commit any hostilities, as there 
was no open rupture between the courts of Rus- 
sia and England, and adnural Norris even ofibred 
hit master's mediation towards bringing about a 
peace ; but as this ofier was made with arms in 
hand, it rather retarded than facilitated the nego- 
tiations. The coasts of Sweden, and those of 
the new Russian provinces in the Baltic, are so 
Htuated, that the former lay open to every insult, 
while the latter are secured by their difficult ac- 
cess. This was clearly seen when admiral Norris, 
liter having thrown off the mask, made a descent 
in conjunction with the Swedish 
June, 1 72 1 . fleet on a little island in the province 
of Esthonia, caUed Narguen, wluch 
belonged to the czar, where they only burnt a pea- 
sant's house ; but the Russians at the same time 
made a descent near Wasa, and burnt forty-one 
villages, and upwards of one thousand houses, 
and did an infinite deal of damage to the country 
roond about Prince Galitzm boarded and took four 
Swedish frigates, and the English admiral seemed 
to have come only to be spectator of that pitch 
of g^ory to which the czar had raised his infant 
navy ; for he had but just shown himself in those 
seas, when the Swedish frigates were carried m 
triumph into the harbour of Cronslot before Petere- 
borg.* On this occasion, methinks the English 
did too much if they came only as mediators, and 
too little if afl enemies. 

Nov. 1720. At length the new king of Sweden 
demanded a cessation of arms ; and as he found 
the menaces of the EngjBsh had stood him in no 
Head; he had recourse to the duke of Orleans, the 
French regent ; and this prince, at once an ally 
of Russia and Sweden, had the ho- 
Feb. 1721. nour of eflfecting a reconciliation be- 
tween them ; he sent Campredon his 
F^enipotentiary to the court of Petersburg, and 
from thence to that of Stockholm. A congress 

♦ The caar celebrated this rictwy by a naval tnumph 
>t Pctcnburc, caused a gold medal to be struck to perw 
Ktoate the ^o^ of the action, presented prince Galit- 
°n with a sword set with diamonds, and disUibuted a 
l&rn sum of money am<mg the officers and sailors who 
had giveasMb asfaal pitxA of their valour. 



was opened at Nystadt ;* but the czar wouM not 
agree to a cessation of ahns till matters were on 
the ponit of being concluded and the plenipoten- 
tiaries ready to sign. He had an army in Finland 
ready to subdue the rest of that province, and his 
fleets were continually threatening the Swedish 
coasts, so that he seemed absolute master of dic- 
tating the terms of peace ; accordingly they sub- 
scribed to whatever he thought fit to demand. 
By this treaty he was to remain in perpetual po»* 
session of all that his arms had conquered, from 
the bordera of Coorland to the extremity of the 
gulf of Finland, and from thence again of the 
whole extent of the country of Kexholm, and that 
narrow slip of Finland which stretches out to the 
northward of the neighbourhood of Kexholm ; so 
that he remained master of all Livonia, Esthonia, 
Ingria, Carelia, with the country of Wybourg, 
and the nei^bouring isles, which secured to him 
the sovereignty of the sea, as likewise of the isles 
of Oesel, Dago, Mona, and several others : the 
whole forming an extent of three thousand leagues 
of country, of unequal breadth, and which alto- 
gether made a large kingdom, that proved the re- 
ward of twenty years immense pains and labour. 

The peace was signed at Nystadt the 10th Sep- 
tember, 1721, N. S. by the Russian minister Os- 
terman, and general Bruce. 

Peter was the more rejoiced at that event, as it 
freed him from the necessity of keeping such 
large armies on the frontiers of Sweden, as also 
from any apprehensions on the part of EIngland 
or of the neighbouring states, and left him at fiiQ 
tiberty to exert his whole attention to the model- 
ling of his empire, in which he had already made 
so successful a beginning, and to cherish arts and 
commerce, which he had introduced among his 
subjects at the expense of infinite laboiur and in- 
dustry. 

In the first transports of his satisfaction, we find 
him writing in these terms to his plenipotentiaries ; 
** Yon have drawn up the treaty as if we ourself 
had dictated and sent it to you to ofier the Swedes 
to sign. This glorious event bbaJl be ever present 
to our remembrance." 

All degrees of people throughout the Russian 
empire, gave proofs of their satisfaction by the 
most extrmordinaiy rejoicings of all kinds, and par- 
ticulariy at Petersburg. The triiunphal festivals, 
with which the czar had entertained bis people 
during the course of the war, were nothing to 
compare to these rejoicings for the peace, which 
every one hailed with unutterable satisfitction. 
The peace itself was the most glorious of all his 
triumphs; and what pleased more than all the 
pompous shows on the occasion, was a free par- 
don and general release granted to all prisoners, 
and a general remission of all sums due to the 
royal treasury for taxes throughout the whole 

* AhttletownertheBothnkkgulf in North Fia< 
land. 
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ompira, to the day of Ihe publieAtion of the 
peace. In conseqaeoce of which a moUkiide of 
unhappy wretches, who had been oonfined in 
piisooi were set at liberty, ezcapting only those 
guilty of highway-robbery, murder, or treason.* 

It was at this time that the senate decreed Pe- 
ter the titles of Chreat, Emperor and Father of hia 
Cotmirtf, Count Golofkin, the high chancellor, 
made a speech to the czar in the great cathedral, 
in the name of all the orders of the state, the se- 
nators crying aloud, Long lioe our emperor and fih 
ther ! in which acclamations they were joined by 
the united voice of all the people present The 
ministers of France, G^ermany, Poland, DenmariL, 
and the states-gencaral, waited on him, with their 
congratulations, on the titles lately bestowed on 
him, and formally acknowledged for emperor bin 
who had been alwajrs publicly known in Holland 
by that title ever since the battle of PuHowa. The 
names ofFa<A«r, and of Great, were glorious epi- 
thets, which no one in Europe could dispute inin ; 
that of Emperor was only an honorary title, given 
by custom to the sovereigns of Germany, as titn- 
lar kings of the Romans ; and it requires time be- 
fore such appellations come to be formally adopted 
by those courts where forms of state and real^^ry 
are difierent things. But Peter was in a short 
time after acknowledged emperor by all the states 
of Europe, excepting only that of Poland, which 
was still divided by factions, and the pope, whose 
suffrage was become of very little signifkanee, 
since tlie court of Rome had lost its credit in pro- 
portion as other nations became more enlightened. 

* Notwithstanding the great rejoicings made on 
this occasion, Peter was no ways inattentive to the af- 
fairs of state ; but beM frequent councils thereon : and 
being desirous, as his son Peter Petrowitz was dead, 
to settle the succession on a prince who would fdlow 
his maxims ai^ prosecute the great designs which 
he had bei^un for cirilizing his people, he ordered 
public notice to be given, on the SSd of February, 
to ail his subjects inhiuiiting the city of Moscow, to re- 
pair the next day to Castle-church ; which they havmg 
done, printed papers were delivered to them all, aig- 
nifjm^, " That it was his imperial nsajesty's pleasure, 
that every man should swear, and give under his 
hand, that he would not only approve the choice hk 
majesty would make of a successor, but acknowledge 
th^ person ho should appoint as emperor and sove- 
reign." An order was liBewise piMshed a few dajrs 
after at Petersburg, requiring the 'roa|p8trates and all 
persons to subscribe the same declaration ; and all the 
erandees of the empire were commanded, on pain of 
death and confiscation, to repair to Moscow l^ the 
latter end of March for that pturpose. except those in- 
habiting Astracan, and Siberia, who, livioc at too 
great a distance, were excused from givin^^ their per- 
8<Mial attendance, and permitted to subscnbe before 
their respective governors. This oath was readily 
taken by all ranis and degrees of the people, who 
were well assured that their emperor would make 
choice of one who was every way worthy of the suc- 
cession, and capable of supporting the dignity intended 
fur h'un : but they were still in the dark as to the iden- 
tical pcrsoo, though it was generallv believed to be 
prince Nariskin, who was nearly related to the em- 
peror, and allowed to have all the qualities requisite 
for his successor : but a H^ tine showed then, that 
this conjecture was groundless. 
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CiiapTBazzxT. 
ConqueaU in PereU. 

The sitoation of RitsBia is such as necosigflj 
obliges her to keep up certain eonnenons with afl 
the nations that lie in the fifth degree of nsith la- 
titttde. When under a bad administiatkm ihe 
was a prey by turns to the Tartars, the Sweds% 
and the Poles ; but when governed by a resoiats 
and vigorous prince, she became foimklable to all 
her neighbours. Peter began his reign by an ad- 
vantageous treaty with the Chinese, fie hid 
waged war at one and the same time against the 
Swedes and the Turks, and now prepared to leid 
his victorions armies into Persia. 

At this time Persia beg^ to fidl into that de- 
plorable state in which we now behold her. Let 
us figure to ourselves the thir^ years war io 
Glermany, the times of the league, those of the 
massacre of St Bartholomew, and the reigns of 
Charles VI. and of king John in France, the crril 
wars in England, the long and horrible ravages o^ 
the whole Rtissian empire by the Tartars, ortbair 
invasioo of China ; and then we shall have mmt 
slight conception of the miseries under wfaidi the 
Persian empire has so long groaned. 

A weak and indolent prince, and a poweiibl 
and enterprising subject, are sufficient to plnngsa 
whole nation into such an abyss ef disaslar 
Hussein, sha, ahaic, or sophi of Persia, a destsesd- 
ant of the great aha Abbas, who sat at this tmt 
on the throne of Persia, had given hims^ wholly 
up to luxury and efieminacy : his prime ministBt 
committed acts of the greatest violence and injos- 
tice, which this great prince winked at, and this 
gave rise to forty years* desolation and bloodshed. 

Persia, like Turkey, has several provinces, all 
governed in a different manner; she has subjects 
immediately under her dominion, vaasak, tiiba- 
tary princes, and even nations, \o whom thecooit 
was wont to pay a tribute, under the name oTsoh- 
sidies ; for instance, the people of Dag^iestan, 
who inhabit the branches of mount Caucasus, to 
the westward of the Caspian Sea, which was fiv- 
merly a part of the ancient Albania ; for dll nations 
have changed their appellation and tbor Units. 
These are now called Lesgians, and are moun- 
taiueers, who are rather under the protectkm than 
the dominion of Persia ; to these the govemmoit 
paid subsidies for defending the frontiers. 

At the other extremity of the empire, tovrards the 
Indies, was the prince of Candahar, who oo aM nsn ^ 
ed a kind of martial militia, called A^wans. Hus 
prince of Candahar was a vassal of the Penoan, as 
the hospodars of Walachia and Moldavia are of 
the Turkish empire : this vassalage was not 
hereditary, but enustly the same with the ancient 
feudal tenures established throughoat Emope, by 
that race of Tartars who overthrew the Ronisa 
empue. The Aghwan militia, of which the pnnoe 
of Candahar was the bead, was the same w^Hm 
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A i lwnMn s oatfcc coMtoof tb^ CfiMm Set, in tb» 
nci^^ibourliood of Dagbestan, and a miztiire of 
CinaumaiMiand QeorgAna, like the ancient Mame- 
oekswho enslaved Egypt. The name ofAgh- 
waaa U a eomiption; TimQi:9 whom we call 
Tanierlane^ had led these people into India, and 
Ibiey remained settled in the province of Candahari 
which •owwrtimeH belonged to the Mogul empire, 
aad sQia^timeB to that of Peiaa. It was these 
Agh wans and Tiesgsns who befsn the revolution. 
Mir-MTeis, orMeriwitz, intendant of the pro- 
imee, whose oflke was only to collect the tribotes, 
as s a awH atadlbe prince of Csndahar, aimed the 
BMlitia, and continued master of the province till 
hia deaU^ which happened in 1717. His brother 
came quietly to the successioB, by paying a slight 
tfibiite to the Persian court But the son of Mir- 
Weis, who inherited the ambition of his father, 
sssaaaUiated his uncle, and began to erect himsdi 
into a oonqQerw; This young man was called 
Mir-^Mahinond, but he was known in Europe on- 
ly by the name of his father, who had begin the 
lebeUioQ* Mahmoud reinfinoed his Aghwans, by 
adding to them all the Guebres he cmild get to- 
gether. These Guehres were an ancient race of 
Psniansr who, had been dispersed by the caliph 
Omar, and who still continued attached to the re- 
lig^ of the Ma^ (formerly flourished in the reign 
of Cyme) and were always secret ei^emies to the 
new Persians. Having assembled his forces, 
Mahmoud marched into the heart of Persia, at the 
liead of a hundred thousand men. 

At the same time the Lesgians or Albanians, 
vho^ GO account of the troublesome times, bad 
not received their subsidies from the court of Per- 
sia, c^me down from their mountains with an 
aimed fbree, so that the flames of civil war were 
lighted up at both ends of the empire, and extended 
tbemselvea even to the capital 

These Lesgians ravaged all that country, which 
itrstches along the western borders of the Caspian 
Sea, as far as Derbeot, or the Iron Gate. In this 
country is situated the city of Shamache, about 
fifleen leagues distant from the sea, and is said to 
have been the ancient residence of Cyrus, and by 
the Greeks called CyropoUs, for we know nothing 
of the situation or names of these countries, but 
vhat we have from the Greeks ; but as the Per- 
•ians never had a prince called Cyrus, much less 
had they any city called Cyropolis. It is much 
in the same manner that the Jews, who commenced 
aulhora when they were settled in Alexandria, 
framed a notion of a dty called Scythopolis, which, 
nid they, was built by the Scythians in the neigh- 
bomfaood of Judea, as if either Scythians oran- 
cieat ^ews could have given Greek names to their 
towns. 

The city of fiSiamache was very rich. The Ar- 
menians, who inhabit in the neighbourhood of this 
part of the Persian empire, carried on an immense 
tnfficthere^ and Peter had lately established a 
cwipany of Russian merchants at 1^ own expense, 



which company became very flourishing. The 
Lesgians made themselves masters of this city by 
surprise, plundered it, and put to death all the Rus. 
sians who traded there under the protection of 
shah Hussein, after having stripped all their ware- 
houses. The loss on this occasion was said to 
amount to four millions of rubles. 

Peter upon this sent to demand satisfaction of 
the emperor Hussein, who was then disputing the 
throne vrith the rebel Mahmoud, who had usurped 
it, and likewise of Mahmoud himselC The for- 
mer of these was willing to do the czar justice, the 
other refused it ; Peter therefore resolved to right 
hunsel^ and take advantage of the distractions in 
the Persian empire. 

Mir Mahmoud still pushed his conquests in 
Persia. The sophi heuing that the emperor of 
Russia was preparing to enter the Caspian Sea^ 
in order to revenge the murder of his subjects at 
Shamache, made private application to him, by the 
ipeans of an Armenian, to take upon him at the 
same time the defence of Persia. 

Peter had for a considerable time formed a pro- 
ject to make himself master of the Caspian Sea, 
by means of a powerful naval force, and to turn 
the tide of commerce from Persia and a part of 
India through his own dominions. He had caused 
several parts of this sea to be sounded, the coasts 
to be surveyed, and exact charts made of the 
whole. He then set sail for the coast of Persia 
the 15th day of May, 1722. Catherine accompa- 
nied him in this voyage, as she had done in the 
former. They sailed down the Wolga as far as 
the city of Astracan. From thence ho hastened 
to forward the canals which were to join the Cas- 
pian, the Baltic, and the Euxine seas, a work which 
has been smce executed in part under the reign of 
hb grandson. 

While he was directing these works, the ne- 
cessary provisions for his expedition were arrived 
in the Caspian Sea. He was to take with him 
twenty-two thousand foot, nine thousand dragoons, 
fifleen thousand cossacks, and three thousand sea- 
men, who were to work the ships, and occasioB- 
ally assist the soldiery in making descents on the 
coast. The horse were to march over land through 
deserts where there was frequently no water to be 
bad, and afterwards to pass over the mountains of 
Caucasus, where three hundred men are sufficient 
to stop the progress of a whole army : but the dis- 
tracted condition in which Persia then was, war- 
ranted the most hazardous enterprises. 

The czar sailed about a hundred leagues to the 
southward of Astracan, till he came to the little 
townof Andrewhoff It may appear extraordinary 
to hear of the name of Andrew on the eoasts of 
theHyrcanian Sea; but some Georgians, who 
were formeriy a sect of Christians, had built this 
town, which the Persians afterwards fortified; 
but it fell an easy prey to the czar*s arma Fiwn 
thence he continued advancing by land into the 
provuice of Dsghestan, and caiued manifestoes to 
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be circulated in the Tijrkkh and Persian lan- 
guages.* It was necessary to keep fair with the Ot- 
toman Porte, who reckoned among its subjects, not 
only the Circassians and Georgians, who bcvder 
upon this country, but also several powerful Tar- 
sals, who had of late put themselves under the 
protection of the grand seignior. 

Among others there was one very powerful, 
named Mahmoud d'Utmich, who took the title of 
Kultan, and had the courage to attack the czar's 
troops, by which he was totally defeated, and the 
story says, that his whole country was made a 
bonfire on the occasion. 

Sept 14, 1738. In a short time afterwards Pe- 
ter arrived at the city of Derbent, by the Persians 
and Turks called Demer Capi, that is, the Iron 
Gate, and so named from having formerly had an 
iron gate at the south entrance. The city is long 
and narrow, its upper part joins to a rocky branch 
of Mount Caucasus, and the walls of the lower 
part are washed by the sea, which in violent sto^rms 
make a breach over them. These waUs miglit 
pass for one of the wonders of antiquity, being 
forty feet in height and six in breadth, defended 
with square towers at the distance of every fifly 
feet Tlie whole work seems one uniform piece, 
and is built of a sort of brown freestone mixed 
with pounded shells, which served as mortar, so 
that the whole forms a mass harder than marble. 
The city lies open from the sea, but that part of it 
next the land appears impregnable. There are still 
some ruins of an old wall like that of China, which 
must have been built in the earliest times of anti- 
quity, and stretched from the borders of the Cas- 
pian Sea to the Pontus Euxinus ; and this was 
probably a rampart raised by the ancient kings of 
Persia against those swarms of barbarian herds 
which dwelt between these two seas. 

According to the Persian tradition, the city of 
Derbent was partly repaired and fortified by Alex- 
ander the Great Arrian and duintus Curtius 
tell us that Alexander absolutely rebuilt this city. 
They say indeed that it was on the banks of the 
Tanais or Don, but then in their time the Greeks 
gave the name of Tanais to the river Cyrus, 
which runs by the city. It would be a contradic- 
tion to suppose that Alexander should build a 
harbour in the Caspian Sea, on a river that opens 
into the Black Sea. 

There were formerly three or four other ports in 
different parts of the Caspian Sea, all which 
were probably built with the same view ; for the 

* These he published and distributed alonfthe bor^ 
ders of the Caspian Sea, there'm declariog-~That he 
came not upon the frontiers of Persia with an intention 
of reducing any of the provinces of that kingdom to 
his obedience, but cmly to mamtain the lawful posses- 
sor of them on his throne, and to defend him power- 
fully, together with his faithful subjects, against the 
tyranny of Mir Mahmoud, and to obtain satisfaction 
from hun and his Tartars, for the robberies and mis- 
chiefs which they had committed in the Russian em- 
pire. 
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several nations inhabkmg to the west, east, and 
north of that sea, have in all times been barba- 
rians, who had rendered themsdves formidable to 
the rest of the world, and from hence principally 
issued those swarms of oonqueion who sofaiectiid 
Asia and Europe. 

And here I murt beg leave to remark, how 
much pleasure authors in all ages have taken to 
impose upon mankind, and how much tbey hava 
preferred a vain show of eloquenoe to matter of 
fact duintos Curtius puts into the mouths af 
Scythians an admirable speech, full ofmodamtian 
and philosophy, as if the Tartars of those regioiis 
had been all so many sages, and that Al^ander 
had not been the general nominated by the Greeks 
against the king of Persia, sovereign of the greatest 
part of southern Scythia and the Indies. Other 
rhetoricians, thinkmg to imitate CUiintiis Curthu^ 
have studied to make us look upon those savages of 
Caucasus and its dreary deserts, who lived wholly 
upon rapme and bkxxlshed, as the people in the 
world most remarkable for austere virtue and jus- 
tice, and have painted Alexander, the avenger of 
Greece, and the conqueror of those who would 
have enslaved him and his coontiy, as a pobtic 
robber, who had ravaged the world without jus- 
tice or reason. 

Such writers do not consider that these Tartars 
were never other than destroyers, and that Alex- 
ander built towns in the very country which they 
inhabited ; and in this respect I may venture to 
compare Peter the Great to Alexander ; like him 
he was assiduous and indefatigable in his pur- 
suits, a lover and fiiend of the useful arts ; he nr- 
passed him as a lawgiver, and like him mdea- 
voured to change the tide of commerce in the 
world, and built and repaired at least as many 
towns as that cdebrated hero of antiquity. 

On the approach of the Russian army the go- 
vernor of Derbent resolved not to sustain a siege^ 
whether he thought he was not able to defend the 
place, or that he preferred the czar's protectioQ to 
that of the tyrant Mahmoud ; brought the keys 
of the town and citadel (which were silver) and 
presented them to Peter, whose army peaceably 
entered the city, and then encamped on the sea- 
shore. 

The usurper, Mahmoud, already master of great 
part of Persia, in vain endeavoured to prevent 
thf czar from taking possession of Derbent; he 
stirred up the neighbouring Tartars, and marched 
into Persia to the relief of the place ; but too late, 
for Derbent was ahready in the hands of the con- 
queror. 

Peter however was not in a condition to posh 
his successes any further at this time. The vemtAs 
which werQ bringing him a fresh supply of provi- 
sions, horses, and recruits, had been cast away 
near Astiacan, and the season was far spent He 
therefore returned to Moscow, which he 
entered in triumph ; and afler his arrival Jaa fi. 
(aoeording to custom) gave a strict ao- 
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I of hia tacpedHion to the vic^caMr Romftda- 
Bowiki, thorn koeping up this eztnordinary farce, 
wMch, aays fab enlog^mn, prcmoimced in theaca- 
deay of sdoaoei at Paris, ought to have been 
perfbniiad balbfB all the monarohs of the earth. 

The empire of Persia continned to be divided 
between Husoein and the usurper MahnxMid. 
llie &8t of these thought to find a protector in 
the CSV, and the other dreaded him as an aveng- 
er, who was come to snatch the fruits of his re- 
Wffion oat of bis hands. Mahmoud exerted all 
his endeavoms to stir up the Ottoman Porte 
against Peter, and for this purpose sent an em- 
bassy to Constantinople, while the princes of 
Dagheetan, who were under the protection of the 
gnmd seignior, and who had been stripped of their 
teniiories by the victorious army of Peter, cried 
aloud fat vengeance. The divan was now alarm- 
ed 6r the safety of Georgia, which the Turks 
reckon in the ntmiber of their dominions. 

The grand seigmor viras on the point of dedar- 
ing war against the czar, but was prevented by the 
roofts of l^enna and Paris. The emperor of 
Qermany at the same time declared, that if Rus- 
fia ibouM be attacked by the Turks, he must be 
obfiged to defend it. The marquis de Bonac, the 
Preoch ambassador at Constantinople, made a 
deitaoDs useof the menaces of the imperial court, 
and at the same time insinuated, that it was con- 
trary tothe true interest (^tbe Turkish empire to 
soAra rebel and an usurper to set the example of 
dctbomng sover^gns, and that the czar had done 
BO more than what the grand seignior himself 
oBgHt to have done. 

During these delicate negotiations, Mir Mah- 
rnond was advanced to the gates of Derbent, and 
had kid waste all the neighbouring country in or- 
der to cot off all means of subsistence from the 
RvMan army. That part of ancient Hyrcania, 
new caDed Ohilan, was reduced to a desert, and 
the inhabitants threw themselves under the pro- 
tection of the Russians, whom they looked upon 
as their deliverers. 

Id tins they flowed the example of the sophi 
Ismsetf. That unfortunate prince sent a formal 
embassy to Peter the Great, to request his assists 
tnoe ; but the ambassador was hardly departed, 
when the rebel, Mir Mahmoud, seized on Ispahan 
lad the person of his master. 

TfaanMsefo^ the son of the dethroned sophi, who 
was taken prisoner, found means to escape out of 
the tyrant's hands, and got together a body of 
troops, with which he gave the usurper battle. He 
eeeooded his father's entreaties to Peter the Great 
kg Us protection, and sent to the ambassador the 
same instructions which Shah Hussein had given 
torn. 

This ambassador, whose name was Ishmael Qeg, 
found that his negotktions had proved successful, 
even before be arrived in person ; for, on landing 
at Astiacan, he learned that general Matufkin was 
eoing to set out with fiesh recniitB to reinforce the 



army in Daghestan. The city of Baku or Bachu, 
which with the Peraians gives to the Caspian Sea 
the name of the Sea of Bachu, was not yet taken. 
The ambassador therefore gave the Russian ge^ 
neral a letter for the inhalHtants, in which he exhort- 
ed them in his master's name to submit to the em- 
peror of Russia. The ambassador then proceed- 
ed for Petersburg, and general Matuf- 
kin departed to lay mege to the city of Aug. 1723. 
Bachu. The Persian ambassador arriv- 
ed at the czar's court the very day that tidings 
were brought of the reduction of that city. 

Baku is situate near Shamachi, but is neither so 
well peopled, nor so rich as the latter. It is chief* 
ly remarkable for the naptha, with which it fur 
nishes all Persia. Never was treaty so 
speedily concluded as that of Ishmael Sept 1723. 
Beg. Czar Peter promised to march 
withhis forces into Persia, in order to revenge the 
death of his subjects, and to succour Thamaseb 
ag^st the usurper of his crown, and the new so- 
phi in return was to cede to him, not only the 
towns of Bachu and Derbent, but likewise the 
provinces of Guilan, Mazandemn, and Astera 
bath. 

Ghilan is, as we have already observed, the an . 
dent South Hyrcania ; Mazanderan, which joins 
to it, is the oountiy of the Mardi, or Mardiano; 
and Asterabath borders upon Mazanderan. These 
were the three principal provinces of the ancient 
Median kings ; so that Peter beheld himself, by 
the means of arms and treaties, in possession of 
the original kingdom of Cyrus. 

It may not be foreign to our subject to observe, 
that by the articles of this convention, the prices 
of necessaries to be furnished to the army were 
settled. A camel was to cost only sixty franks 
(about twelve rubles) a pound of bread no moro 
than five farthings, the same weight of beef about 
six. These prices furnish a convincing proof of 
the plenty be found in these countries, that posses- 
sions in land are of the most intrinsic value, and 
that money, which is only of nominal worth, was 
at that time very scarce. 

Such was the deplorable state to which Persia 
was then reduced, that the unfortunate sophi 
Thamaseb, a wanderer in his own kmgdom, and 
flying before the face of the rebel, Mahmoud, who 
had dipped his hands in the blood of his father and 
his brothers, was necessitated to entreat the court 
of Russia and the Turkish divan to accept of one 
part of his dominions to preserve for him the 
rest 

It was agreed then, between czar Peter, sultan 
Achmet III. and the sophi Thamaseb, that the 
first of these should keep the three provinces 
above-named, and that the Porte should have 
Casbin, Tauris, and Erivan, besides what she had 
already taken from the usurper. Thus was this 
noble kingdom dismembered at once by the Rus- 
sians, the Turks, and Persians themselves. 

And now the emperor Peter might be said to 
US' 
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extend his dominions (torn the foftbest part of the 
Baltic Sea, beyond the southera liimCs of tbeCaa- 
pian. Persia still cootinued a prey to violationt 
and devastations, and its natives, till thenoptUent 
and polite, wem now sunk in pov^y and barb»- 
rism, whil^ the Russian people had arisea fioni 
indigence and ignorance to a state of riches and 
learning. One single man, by a resolnte and ea- 
terprising genius, had brought his coontiy oat of 
obscurity ; and another, by his weakness and in- 
dolence, had brought destruction upon his. 

Hitherto we know very little of te private efr- 
lamities which for so long a time spread daaola- 
tion over the fao6 of the Penian empire. It is 
said that ^ah Hussein was so pusUlanimous aa 
to place with hia own hands the tiara or crown of 
Persia on the head of the usurper Mahmood, aiMl 
also that this Mahmoud afterwards went mad. 
Thus the lives of so many tbouaanda of men d»> 
pendontbe caprice of a madman or a iboL Thej 
add, furthermore, that Mahmoud, in one of his fits 
of firenzy, put to death with his own hand aU the 
■ens and nephews of the shah Hussein, to the 
number of a hundred ; and that he caused the 
gospel of St John to be read upon his head, in 
Older to purify himself and to receive a cure> lor 
his disorder. These and such like Persian fables 
have been circulated by our monks, and alterwards 
printed in Paris. 

The tyrant, after having murdered bis uncle, 
was in his turn put to death by his nephew EahrelC 
who was as cruel andbloody a tyrant as Mahmoud 
himselC 

Shah Thamaseb still continued imploring the 
assistance of Russia. This Thamaseb or shah 
Thomas, was assisted and afterwards replaced on 
the throne by the famous Kouli Kan, and was 
again dethroned by the same Kouli Kan. 

The revolutions and wars which Russia had 
afterwards to encounter against the Turkey and in 
which she proved victorious, the evacuating the 
three provinces in Persia, which cost Russia more 
to keep them than they were worth, are events 
which do not concern Peter the Great, as they did 
not happen till several yean after his death ; it 
may suffice to observe, that he finished his military 
career by adding three provinces to his empire on 
the part n&ii to Persia, after having just before 
added the same number on that aide neit to Swe- 



CIUFTB& ZZXVl. 

Cfiki CtftmaHon of the Empn$$ OOkmne /. mid 
tkt Dttdk ofPeUrthM Great. 

Peter, at his return fiom his Persian expedi^ 

tion, found himself in a better condition than ever 

to be the arbiter of the North. He new openly 

dedared himself the pioteelor of Chades XII 
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whose proieaaed enemy he had baea fac _ 
years. He sent fer the dukeof Ho)irtw«p pepfc— r 
to that monarch, to his oewt, pwuniafid him Mm 
eldest daughter in marriage, and bcpm to mste 
prepaiatioas for supporting him in Ub efausM ^m 
the duchy of Holat^ Sleswick, and ev«n em^f^gad 
himself 80 to do by a treaty of alliance^ 
which he oonduded with tbs crown Fob. mC 
of Sweden. 

He continued the woiks he had bi|pp all ovue 
hia empiric to the finthereitremi^ of Kamtwhalkas 
and for the better direction of thein, eatablsahflrias 
aca is my of sdences at Peterabui^ The arte hepin 
now to flomtsh on erary aide : manofiictuna upw 
encouraged, the navy was auf^nented, tha nm^ 
well provided, and the law* propetlj eafosnad. 
He now enjoyed his gfory in full repose; batiaas 
desiroua of sharing it in a new manner with her 
who, accoiding to hia own dedaratien, by feaaady> 
ing the disaster of theeampaign of Pruth, had hmm 
in some measure the instaHaent of his ' 
that glory. 

Accordingly, the coronatien of his 
Catherine was performed at Moscow, in \ 
of the duchess ofCouriand, his eldest 
brother^ daughter, and the duke of Biay 99^ 
Hdsteiii, his intended son-inplaw. The 1724. 
declaration which he published onthia 
occasion merits attention : he therein ottss the 
eiamples of several Christian princea who had 
placed the crown on the heads of their oonaoitB^ as 
likewise those of the heathen emperors, BaailideBi 
Justinian, HeracUus, and Leo the philosophei. 
He enumerates the services Catherine had done 
to the state, and in particular in the war agaioat 
the Turka, — ** Where ray army," says he^ 
'' which had been reduced to $S,000 men, had to 
encounter an army above S00,000 stwng." Ho 
doee not say, in thia declaration, that the erapraaa 
was to succeed to the crown after his death ; hot 
this ceremony, which was altogether newaad 
unusual in the Russian empire, was one of thoae 
rneans by which he prepared themindaof hiaanb- 
jectsfor such an event Another droumatanoe 
that might perhaps furnish a stronger reaaon to 
believe that he destined Catherine to aucceed him 
on the throne, was, that he himself marched on 
foot before her the day of her coronation, aa cap- 
tain of a new company, which he had created un- 
der the name of the hUghU rfthe empnu. 

When they arrived at the cathedral, Peter him* 
self placed the crown on her head ; and when 
she would have fallen down and embraced her 
knees^ he prevented her ; and, at their return 
from the church, caused the sceptre and ^obe to 
be carried before her. The ceremony was alto- 
gether worthy an emperor; for on every public 
occasion Peter showed as much pomp and magni- 
ficence as he did plainneas and simpUcity b his 
private manner of living. 

Having thus crowned his spouse, he at leogth 
determined to ^ve his ehiest daujihtar, Arme Pe- 
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trowna, in tiMiria^ to the inke of Holstein. 
ThM princcM greatly resembled her father in the 
&c^, wrms very majestic, and of a singular beauty. 
Bh» was betrothed to the duke of Holstein on the 
34th of Nbirember, 17%4, but with very little oere- 
tnony. Peter baring lor some time past found hit 
health greatly impaired, and this, together with 
Borne family uneasiness, that perhaps rather in- 
creased his disorder, which in a short time proved 
fttaf, permitted fahn to have bat very little relish 
for feasts or public diversions in this latterpart of 
tuBlife. 

*The empress Catherine had at that time a 
young man for the chamberlain of her household, 
whose name was Moens de la Croix, a native of 
Rnsoa, bat of Flemish parents, remarkably hand- 
some afid genteel His sister, roadame de Bale, 
was bedehambefwwoman to the empress, and 
these too had entirely the management of her 
hoasehoki. Being both accused of having taken 
prssents, they were sent to prison, and afterwards 
brought to their trial by express order of the cssar ; 
who, by an edict in the year 1714, had forbidden 
anyone holding a place about court to receive any 
present or other gratuity, on pain of being deokir* 
ed inftonons, and sufibring death ; and this pro- 
hibition had been several times renewed. 

The brother and sister were found guilty, and 
reeeived sentence, and all those who had either 
poiehased their services or given them any gratui- 
ty in retnm for the same, were ineluded therein, 
eicept the duke of Holstein and his minister count 
Bassewitz : as it is probable that tiie presents made 
by that prince, to those who had a share in bring- 
ing about his marriage with the czar's daughter, 
were not looked upon in a criminal li^it 

Moens was condemned to be beheaded, and 
his sister (who was the empress's favourite) to 
reoei>ve eleven strokes of the knout* The two 
sons of this lady, one of whom was an officer in 
the household and the other a page, were degrad- 
ed, and sent to serve as private soldiers in the ar- 
my m Persia. 

These severities, though they shock our man- 
nen, were perhaps necessary in a country where 
^ the observance of the laws is to be enforced only 
' I7 the most terrifying rigour. The empress soli- 
cited her fovourite's pardon ; but the czar, ofiended 
at her application, peremptorfly refused her, and, 
in the heat of his passion, seemg a fine looking- 
glisB ia the apartment, he, with one blow of his 
iat, broke it into a thousand pieces ; and, turning 
to the empress, "Thus," said he, "thou seest I 
can, with one stanoke of my hand, reduce this ^bss 
to its original dust** Catherine,in a melting accent, 
rephed, •* It is true, you have destroyed one of the 
P^ettest ornaments of your palace, but do you 
thiok that pala^ is the more charmmg for its 
^1** line answer appeased the emperor's 
^>^th ; but all the fovour thai Catherine could ob- 

* Memoirs of BsMSwits. 



tain for her bedchamber-woman was, that she 
should receive only five strokes of the knout in- 
stead of eleven. 

I should not have related this Anecdote, had it 
not been attested by a public minister, who was 
eye-witness of the whole transaction, and who, by 
having made presents to the unfortunate brother 
and sister, was perhaps himself one of the princi- 
pal causes of the^<fisgrace and Bufierings. It was 
this aflair which embddened those who judge cf 
every thmg m the worst light, to spread the report 
that Catherine hastened the death of her husband, 
whose choleric disposition filled her with appre- 
hensions that everwdghed the gratitude she owed 
him for the many favonn he had heaped upon her. 
These cruel suspknons were confirmed by Catl^ 
rine'sieoalling to court her woman of the bed- 
chamber immediately upon the death of the cnr, 
and reinstating her in her former influence. It ia 
the duty of an historian to relate the public reports 
which have been circulated in all times in states^ 
on the decease of princes who have been snatched 
away by a premature death, as if nature was not 
alone sufficient to put a period to the existence of 
a crowned head as well as that of a beggar : but • 
it is likewise the duty of a historian to show how 
far suoh reports were rashly or unjustly formed. 

There is an immense distance between the mo- 
mentaiy discontent which may arise from the ni^ 
rose or haish behaviour of a husband, and the 
desperate resolution of poisoning that husband, 
who is at the same time our sovereign and bene- 
factor in the highest degree. The danger attencfing 
such a design would have been as great as it was 
criminaL Catherine had at that time a powerful 
party against her, who espoused the cause of the 
son of the deceased czarowitz. Nevertheless^ 
neither that faction, nor any one person about the 
oourt, once suspected the czarina; and the vague 
rumours which were spread on this head were 
founded only on the mistaken notions of foreigners, 
who were very imp^ectly acquainted with the 
affiur, and who chose to indulge the wretched plea^ 
sure of accusing of heinous crimes those whom 
they thought interested to commit them. But it 
was even very doubtful whether this vras at all 
tho case with Catherine. It was far finom b^ng 
certain that she was to succeed her husband. She 
had been crowned indeed, but only in the charac- 
ter of wife to the reigning sovereign, and not as 
one who was to enjoy the sovereign authority afler 
his death. 

Peter, in his declaration, had only ordered this 
coronation as a matter of ceremony, and not as 
conferring a right of governing. He therein only 
cited the examples of emperors, who had caused 
their consorts to be crowned, but not of those who 
had conferred on them the royal authority. In 
fine, at the very time of Peter's illness, several 
persona believed that the princess Anna Petrowna 
would succeed him jointly with her husband, the 
duke of Holstflin, or that the czar would nominate 
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his grandson forhia iucceaaor; therefore, so far 
from Catherine's being interested in the death of 
the emperor, she rather seemed concerned in the 
preservation of his life. 

It is undeniable that Peter had, for a coosidarm- 
ble time, been troubled with an abscess in the blad- 
der and a stoppage of urine. The mineral wa- 
ters of Olnitz, and some others, which he had been 
advised to use, bad proved of very little service to 
him, and he had found himself growing sensibly 
weaker ever since the beginning of the year 1724. 
His labours, from which he wo^ not aUow him- 
self any respite, increased his disorder 
Jan. 1795. and hastened his end : his malady be- 
came now more and more desperate ; 
he felt burning pains, which threw him into an 
almost constant delirium.* VHienever he had a 
moment's interval, he endeavoured to write, but 
he could only scrawl a few lines that were wholly 
unintelligiblo ; and it wns with the greatest diffi- 
culty that the following words, in the Russian lan- 
guage, could be distinguished : — ** Let every thing 

be given to " 

He then called for the princess Anna Petrowna, 

in order to dictate to her, but by the time she 

could come to his bed-side, he had lost his speech, 

and fell into a fit which lasted sixteen 

Death of hours. The empress Catherine did 

Peter the not quit his bed-side for three nights 

Qreat together. At length he breathed his 

last in her arms, on the 28th of Jan. 

1725, about four o'clock in the morning. 

His body was conveyed into the great hall of 
the palace, accompanied by all the imperial &mily, 
the senate, all the principal personages d state, 
and an innumerable concourse of people. It was 
there exposed on a bed of state, and every one 
was permitted to approach and kiss his hand, till 
the dity of his interment, which was on the 10 — 
2l8t of March, 1725.t 

* MS. memoirs of the count de Bossewits. 

t Catherine paid the last duties to her husband's 
ashes, with a pomp becoming the greatest monarch 
that Russia, or perhaps any other country, had ever 
known ; and though there is no court of Europe where 
splendour and magnificence is carried to a greater 
height on these occasions than in that of Russia, yet 
it may with great truth be said, that she even surpass- 
ed herself in the funeral honours paid to her great Pe- 
ter. She purchased the most precious kinds m marble, 
and employed some of the amest sculptors of Italy to 
erect a mausoleum to this hero, which might, if possi- 
ble, transmit the remembrance of his great actions to 
the most distant aces. Not satisfied with this, she 
caused a medal to be struck, worthy of the ancients. 
On one side was represented the bust of the late em- 
peror, and these words — " Peter the Great t Emperor 
and Sovereign qf all Russia, bom May 30, 1672.'' On 
the reverse was the empress sitting, with Uie crown on 
her head, the globe and sceptre by ner side on a table, 
and before her were a sphere, sea-charts, plans, mathe- 
matical instrument8,^arms. and a caduceus. At dis- 
tances, in three different places, were represented an 
edifice on the sea-coast, with a platform before it, a 
ship and galley at sea, and the late emperor in the 
ftlouds. supported by eternity, looking on the empress, 
«ad showing her with his right hand all the treasures 
118 



Ithas b«Mi thought, and it hasbatn inettad m 
print, that he had appointed hiswifeCatheraieto 
succeed him in the empire by his last will: botthe 
tmth is, that he never made any will, or at least 
none that ever appeared ; amott astonishing negft- 
genoe in so great a legislator, and a proof that be 
did not think his disorder mortal. 

No one knew, at the time of his death, who 
was to succeed him : he left behind him his grand- 
son Peter, son of (he unfortunate Alexis, and his 
eldest daughter Anna, married to the duke of 
Holstein. There was a coosidereble Action in 
favour of young Peter; but prince Meraikofi; 
who had never had any other interests than those 
of the empress Catherine, took care to be befiite- 
hand with all parties and their designs ; and ac- 
cordingly, wheo the caar was upon the point eT 
giving up the ghost, he caused the empress to re- . 
move into another apartment of the palace^ where 
all their friends were assembled ready : he had 
the royal treasures conveyed into the citadel, and 
secured the guards in his interest, as likewise the 
archbishop 5 Novogorod ; and then they heU a 
private council, in presence of the empress Ca- 
therine, and <me Macarof^ a secretary, in whom 
they could confide, at which the duke of Hel- 
gtcin's minister assisted. 

he had left her, with these words, •* Behold what I 
have left yon." In the exergue," X>^oea8ed C8 Jaao- 
ary, 1726." Several of these medals she ordorsd to 
be struck in gold, to the weight of fifty ducau, and 
distr^ted among the foreign ministers, and aH the 
grandees of the empire, as a testimony of her respect 
and gratitude to the memory of her late harttanii, to 
whose generosity she took a pleasure in owning henelf 
indebted for her present elevated station. 
Mottley gives us the following as the czar's epiuph : 

Here lieth, 

All that codd die of a man immortal, 

PETER ALEXOWITZ: 

It is almost superfluous to add. 

Great Emperor of Rueaia ! 

A title, 

Which, instead of addmg to his glory, 

Became glorious by his wearing iu 

Let antiquity be dumb, 

Nor boast her Alexander^ or her Caesar. 

How easy was viclory 

To leaders who were followed by heroes ! 

And whose soldiers felt a noble disdain 

At being thought less vigilant than their generals ! 

But he 

Who in this place first knew rest. 

Found subjects base and inactive, 

Unwarlike, unlearned, untractable ; 

Neither covetous of fame, nor fearless (^danger; 

Creatures with the names of men^ 

But with qualities rather brutal than rational ! 

Yet, even these 

He polished from their native ruggedness ; 

And, breaking out like a new sun 

To illuminate Uie m'mds of a pec^le. 

Dispelled their night of hereditary darkness? 

And, by force of his invincible influence, 

Taught them to conquer 

Even the conquerors of Germany. 

Other princes have commanded victorious imies ; 

This commander created them. 

Blush, O Art ! at a hero who owed thee nothing. 

Exult, O Nature ! for thine was ttm procBgy 
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At tiM fatetking ap oT this comictl, tbe empress 
rttarned to the czar's bed>side, who soon After 
jrnlded opthe^bofltinheranns. As soon as his 
dsath was made known, tbe piindpol senators 
and geoflval officers repaired to the palace, where 
tbe eopraaa made a speech to them, which prince 
Menskofi answered in the name of all present 
Tbe anpress being withdrawn, they proceeded to 
csQsider the proper forms to be obserred on the 
oeeaaoo, when Theophaaes, archbishop of Ples- 
koW) told tbe assembly, that, on the ere of the 
cQiwatioo of the empress Catherine, the deceased 
cnr had declared to him, that bis sole reason for 
pladog tbe crown on her head, was, that she might 
wear it after bis death ; upon which the assem- 
bly ananimously signed the proclamation, and 
Catfaetme succeeded her husband on the throne tbe 
fsiy day of his death. 

Peter the Great was regretted by alL those 
whom be had formed, and the descendants of 
those who had been sticklers for tbe ancient cus- 
tons soon began to look on him as their father ; 
fonign nations, who baye beheld the duration of 
las estabhshments, ba?e always expressed the 
highest admiratioD for his memory, acknowledg- 
ing that he was actuated by a more than common 
prsdence and wisdom, and not by a vain desire 
of doing extraoidinary things. All Europe 
kaowi^ that though he was fond of fiune, he co- 
vded it only for noble principles ; that though he 
hid findts, they nerer obscured lus noble quali- 
ties, and that tibou^ as a man, he was liable to 
emtn^as a monarch he was alwajrs great: he 
etefy way forced nature, in bis subjects, in him- 
self by sea and land ; but he forced her <mly to 
lender her more pleasing and noble. The arts, 
vbich he transplanted with his own hands, into 
cooDtries tin* then in a manner savage, have 
Bonisbed, and produced fruits which are lasting 
testinionies of his genius, and will render hb 
aflmofy immortal, since they now appear as na- 
tives of those places to whidi he introduced them. 
The dvil, political, and military government, 
trade, ma n u f actures, the arts and the sciences, 
have all been carried on according to his plan, 
and by an event not to be paralleled in history : 
we have seen four women successively ascend the 
throne after htm, who have maintained, in full vi- 
gour, all the great designs he accomplished, and 
have completed those which he had begun. 

Tbe court has undergone some revolutions 
since h'ts death, but the empire has not 8u£kred 
one. Its splendour was increased by Catherine 
1. It triumphed over the Turks and the Swedes 
under Anna Petrowna; and under EUzabeth it 
oonqoered Prussia and a part of Pomerania; 
and lastly, it has tasted the swoets of peace, and 
ha« seen the arts flouiish m fulness and security 
in the reign of Catherine the Second.^ 

^ The distinguished regard which this princess 
shows for the arts and scieoces,and her endeavours to 



Let the historians of that nation enter into the 
minutest circumstances of the new creation, the 
wars and undertakings of Peter the Great: let 
them rouse the emulation of their countrymen, by 
odebrating those heroes who assisted this monarch 
in his labours, in tbe field and in the cabinet It 
is sufficient for a stranger, a disinterested admirer 
of merit, to have endeavoured to set to view that 
great man, who learned of Charles XII. to con- 
quer him, who twice quitted bis dominions, in or- 
der to govern them the better, who worked, with 
his own hands, in almost all the useful and 
necessary arts, to set an example of instruction to 
bis people, and who was the founder and the 
father of bis empire.* 

attract the ereat geniuses of all nations to reside in her 
dominions, by every possible encouragement, aifords 
the strongest presumption that in her reiga we shall 
see a second age of Louis XIV. and of this w« have 
bad a recent proof, in the obliging letter which this 
auffiist princess wrote with her own hand to M. 
d'Alembert, and the choice she has since made of M. 
Duplex, a member of the royal academy of sciences 
at Paris, when the before-mentioned gentleman thought 
fit to decline the gracious offers she made him. In 
which choice she has shown that it is not birth nor 
rank, but true merit and virtue, which she considers 
as the essential qualifications in a pers(Mi to whom she 
would confide the most sacred of all trusts, that of the 
education of the grand duke, her son. What then 
may not be expected fron the administration of a 
sovereign so superior to vulsar prejudice '/ Andes^- 
cially when assuted by a Woronzoff and a Galitzm, 
both the professed fnends and patrons of literature 
and the fine arts, which they themselves have not dis- 
dained to cultivate when business and the weighty 
affairs of state have allowed them a few moments lei- 
sure. 

* The fcSkfvnng anecdote, communicated by a no- 
bleman of the strictest probity, who was himself an eye- 
witness of the fact, wilt give us a clear insight into the 
character and disposition of Peter I. Jn one of the 
many plots which was formed against the life and go- 
vernment of this monarch, there was among the num- 
ber of those seized a soklier, belonging to his own regi- 
ment of guards. Peter being told by his ofiicers that 
this man had always behaved extremely well, had a 
curiosity to see him, and learn from his own mouth 
what might have been bis inducement to be concerned 
in a plot against him ; and to this purpose ho dressed 
himself in a plain garb, and so, as not to be known by 
the man agam, aira went to the prison where he was 
confined, when, after some conversation. " I shouki be 
glad to know, friend," sakl Peter, " what were your 
reasons for bemg concerned in an attempt against the 
emperor your master, as I am certain that he never did 
you any injury, but, on the contrary, has a regard for 
yon, as bemg a brave soklier, and one who have al- 
ways done your duty in the field ; and therefore, if you 
was to show the least remorse for what you have done, 
I am persuaded that the emperor would forgive you ; 
but, bdTore I interest myselrin your behalf, you must 
tell me what motives you bad to join the mutineers ; 
and repeat to you again, that the emperor is naturally 
so good and companionate, that* I am certain he will 
give you your pardon." 

** I know little or nothing of the emperor," replied 
the soldier, " for I never saw him but at a distance ; 
but he caused my father|s head to be cut off, some 
time a^o, for being concerned in a former rebellion, 
and it is the duty of a son to revenge the death of 
his ^ther by that of the person who took away his 
life. If then the emperor is really so good and mer- 
ciful as you have represented Kun, counsel him, for 
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Princes, who reign over states long since dvi^ 
liaed, may say to themselves, ** If a man, as- 
sisted only by his own genius, has been capable 
of dobg such great things in the frozen climes 
of ancient Scythia, what may not be eipected 
from us, in kingdoms where the accumulated la- 
bours of many ages, have rendered the way so 
easy?** 



ORIGINAL PIECES 

Relative to this History^ agreeable to the TratuUh 
turns made at their fint Pu6 jieoflon, by order of 
Czar Peter 1, 



Protwunced agamat the CzarowUz *$LEXISf June 
24th, 1718. 

Bt virtue of an express ordinance issued by his 
czarish majesty, and signed by bis own hand, on 
the 18th of June, for the judgment of the czar* 
owitz Alexis Petrowitz, in relation to his crimes 
and transgressions against his father and sove- 
reign ; the undernamed ministers and senators, 
estates military and civil, after having assembled 
several times in the regency chamber of the senate 
of Petersburg, and having heard read the original 
writings and testimonies given against the czar^ 
owitz, as ako his majesty's admonitory letters to 
that prince, and his answers to them in his own 
writing and other acts relating to the process, and 
likewise the criminal informations, declarations, 
and confessions of the czarowitz, partly written 
with his own hand, and partly delivered by word 
of mouth to his father and sovereign, before the 
several persons undernamed, constituted by his 
czarish majesty's authority to the tffect of the pre- 
sent judgment, to acknowledge and declare, that, 
though according to the laws of the Russian em- 
'pire, it belongs not to them, the natural subjects of 
bis czarish majesty's sovereign dominions, to take 
cognizance of an affair of this nature, which forks 
importance depends solely on the absolute will of 
the sovereign, whose power, unlimited by any law, 
is derived from God alone ; yet, in submissioii 
to his ordinance who hath given them this liberty, 

his own safety, not to pardon me, ; for was he to re- 
storo me ray liberty, the first use I should make of it 
would be. to en?ago in some new attempt araiut his 
life, nor nioukl 1 ever rest tin I had acoompbshed my 
desiffQ ; theref(M^, the securest method he can take, 
will oe to order my head to be struck off immediately, 
without which his own life is not in safety." The czar 
in vain used all the arguments he could think o£ to set 
before this desperado the folly and injustice of such 
sentiments : he still persisted in what he had declared, 
and Peter departed, greatly chagrined at the bad suo- 
ces. of his visit, and gave orders for the executice of 
this man with the rest of his accomp&ces. 
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and after mature reflection, oliMrting the dAtHmst 
of tlieir consciences without fetr, flattary, or n- 
spect of persons, having nothing beibre their eyes 
but the divine laws applicable to the present cms, 
the canons and rules of councils, tbs authority of 
the holy Others and doctors of the churah, and 
taking also for their rule the instruetion of d^ 
archbishops and clergy assembled at Petersburg 
on this occasion, and confbrmrag themsehres ta 
the laws and constitutionB of tho empbe, whidi 
are agreeable to those of other nations, especiallj 
the Greeks and Romans, and other Chnsliaa 
princes ; they unanimously agreed and pronoaDo* 
ed the czarowitz Alexis Petrovritz to be wmiky of 
deathf for the aforesaid crimes and capital trms* 
gressicms against his sovereign and fii^r, he be* 
ing his czarish majesty's son and subject ; aad 
that, notwithstanding the promise given by his 
czarish majesty t6 the czarowitz, in a letter sent 
by M. Tolstoy and captain Romanzo^ datsd 
from Spaw, the 10th of July, 1717, to pardon fail 
elopement if he voluntarily returned, as the cav^ 
owitz himself acknowledges with gratitiide, m his 
answer to that letter, dated from Naples, the 4tli 
of October, 1717, wherein he returns thanks toUi 
majesty for the pardon he had pro mi sed faitt soMy 
on condition of his speedy and voluntary return', 
yet he hath forfeited and rendered lumself onwoh 
thy of that pardon, by renewing and conthnnig 
his former transgressions, as is fully set fbith it 
^ his majesty's manifesto of the 3d of Febroaiy, in 
^ this present year, and for not r^uming volnatiri* 
ly and of his own accord. 

And although his majesty did, upon the arriv* 
al of the czarowitz at Moscow, and his humbly 
confessing in writing his crimes, and asking par- 
don for them, take pity on him, as is naturU for 
every father to act towards a son, nUd at the au- 
dience, held in the great hall of the castle, dated 
the said 3d day of February, did promise him fhH 
pardon for all his crimes and trmni^reesions, it was 
only on condition that he would declare, without 
reserve or restriction, all his designs, and who 
were his counsellors and abettors therein, but that 
if he concealed any one person or thing, that in 
such case the promised pardon should be null and 
void, which conditions the czarowitz did at that 
time accept and receive, with all outvraid tokens 
of gratitude and obedience, solemnly swearing on 
the holy cross and the blessed evangelists, and m 
the presence of all those assembled at that time 
and for that purpose in the cathedral church, that be 
would faithfully, and, without reserve^ declare the 
whole truth. 

His majesty did also (be next day confirm to 
the czarowitz in writing the said promise, in the 
interrogatories which hereafter follow, and which 
his majesty caused to be delivered to him, having 
first vnitten at the beginning what foUowa: 

" As you did yesterday receive your pardon oo 
condition that you would oobfess all the drcom- 
stances of yotur flight, and whatever relates thereto ; 
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hA a jron cottcadad any p«rt thereof yoa should 
aoBwecloritwilhyoorUfe; andyasyoa have al- 
raadj made aoaie oonfeaaioofly it is expected of 
youi for •« moce full aatiafaction and your own 
aaiety, toeoauiiit the saine to writings in such or- 
der as shall in the course of your examination be 
pointed out to you." 

And at the end, under the seventh question, 
tbve was again written with his csarish majesty's 
own hand. 

** Declare to us, and discover whatever hath any 
relation to this affair, though it be not here express- 
ed, and dear yourself as if it were at confession ; 
Sor if you conceal any thing that shall by any other 
means be afterwards discovered, do not impute 
the consequence to us, since you have been al- 
ready told that in such case the pardon granted 
yoa ihoold be null and void." 

Notwithstanding all which, the answers and 
toafesw o n s of the czarowitz were delivered with- 
wt any sincerity ; he not only concealing many of 
lut aocemplices, but also the capital circumstan- 
ces relating to his own transgressions, particular- 
ly his rebellious design in usurping the throne 
eteo in the lifetime of his father) flattering him- 
aolf that the populace would declare in his fiivoor ; 
all which hath since been fully discovered in the 
cnniaal process, aAer he had refused to make a 
diwovery himself, as hath appeared by the above 
preaeota. 

Thus it hath appeared by the whole conduct of 
the oarowitz, as well as by the confessions which 
he both delivered in writing, and by word of mouth 
particularly, that he was not disposed to wait for 
the aocoession in the manner in which his father 
had left it to him after his death, according to equi- 
ty, and the order of nature which God has esta- 
blished; butmtended to take the crown oflTthe 
head of hia father, while living, and set it upon his 
dVD, not only by a civil insurrection, but by the 
i of a foreign force, which he had actually 



The czarowitz had hereby rendered iiimself un- 
worthy of the clemency and pardon promised him 
by the emperor hi^ father; and since tne laws, 
(hviae and ecclesiastical, civil and military, con- 
deam to death without mercy, not only those whose 
attempts against their father and sovereign have 
been proved by testimonies and writings ; but even 
such as have been convicted of an intention to re- 
bel, and of having formed a base design to kill 
their sovereign and usurp the throne ; what shall 
we think of a rebellious design, almost unparallel- 
ed in history, joined to that of a horrid parricide, 
against him who was his father in a double capa- 
city ; a &ther of great lenity and indulgence, who 
brooj^t up the czarowitz from the cradle with 
moie than paternal care and tenderness ; who 
eamesdy endeavoured to form him for government, 
and with incredible pains, and indefatigable appli- 
eation, to mstruct him in the military art, and qual- 
ify him to succeed to so great an empire? with bow 



much stronger reason does snob a design deserve 
to be punished with death? 

It is therefore with hearts full of affliction, and 
eyes streaming with tears, that we, as subjects 
and servants, pronounce this sentence ; considering 
that it belongs not to us to give judgment in a 
case of so great unportance, and especially to pro- 
nounce against the son of our most precious sove- 
reign lord the czar. Nevertheless, it being bis plea- . 
sure that we should act in this capacity, we, by 
these presents, declare our real opinion, and pro- 
nounce this sentence of condemnation with a pure 
and Christian conscience, as we hope to be able to 
answer for it at the just, awful, and impartial tri- 
bunal of Almighty God. 

We submit, however, this sentence, which we 
now pass, to the ifcvereign power, the will, and 
merciful revisal of his czarish majesty, our most 
gracious sovereign. 



THE FBACE OF NT8TADT. 

In t/u nrniu of the Most Holy and undivided 
Trinity. 

Bb it known by these presents, that whereas a 
bloody, lon^ and expensive war has arisen and 
subsisted for several years past, between his late 
majesty king Charles XII. of glorious memory, 
king of Sweden, of the Goths and Vandals, &c 
&c his successor to the throne of Sweden, the 
lady Ulrica, queen of Sweden, on the one part ; 
and between his czarish majesty Peter the First, 
emperor of all the Russias, &c. and the empire 
of Russia, on the other part ; the two powers have 
thought proper to exert their endeavours to find 
out means to pot a period to those troubles, and 
prevent the further effusion of so much innocent 
blood; and it has pleased the Almighty to dispose 
the h^uls of both powers, to appoint a meeting ot 
their mmistera plenipotentiary, to treat o^ and con- 
dude a firm, sincere and lasting peace, and per- 
petual friendship between the two powers, their 
dominions, provinces, countries, vassals, subjects^ 
and inhabitants; namely, Mr. John LiUensted, 
one of the most honourable privy-council to his 
majesty the king of Sweden, his kingdom and 
chancery, and baron Otto Reinhol Stroenifeld, in- 
tendant of the copper-mines and fiefs of Dalders, 
on the part of his said majesty ; and on 
the part of his czarish majesty, count Jacob 
Daniel Bruce, his general adjutant, president of 
the colleges of mines and manufactories, and 
knight of the order nf St Andrew and the White 
Eagle, and Mr. Henry John Frederic Osterman, 
one d his said majesty's privy counsellora- in ins 
chancery : which plenipotentiary ministers, being 
assembled at Nystadt, and having conmionicated 
to each other their respective commissions, and 
imploring the divine assistance, did enter upon 
this importint and sakitary enterprise, and have 
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by the gmoe and blMting of Qod, oondnded the 
following peace between (he crown of Sweden and 
his ctarifh majesty. 

Art 1. There shall be now and henoelbrwaid 
a perpetual and inviolable peace, sincere onion, 
and indissoluble friendship, between his majesty 
Freddie the first, king of Sweden, of the Qoths and 
Vandals, his successors to the crown and king- 
dom of Sweden, his dominions, provinces, conn* 
tries, villages, vtfssals, subjects, and mhabitants, 
as well withm the Roman empire as out of said 
empire, on the one side ; and his csarish majesty 
Peter the First, emperor of all the Russias, Sec. 
his successors to the throne of Russia, and all his 
countries, villages, vassals, subjects, and inhabit- 
ants, on the other side; in iUch wise, that for 
the future, neither of the two reconciled powers 
shall commit, or sufier to be committed, any hos- 
tility, either privately or pubUdy, directly or indi- 
rectly, nor shall in any wise assist the enemies of 
each other, on any pretext whatever, nor contract 
any aUiance with them, that may be contrary to 
this peace, but shall always maintain and pre- 
serve a sincere friendship towards each other, and 
as much as in them lies, support their mutual ho> 
Mour, advantage, and safety ; as likewise preventt 
to the utmost of their power, any injury or vexa- 
tion with which either ofthe reconciled parties may 
be threatened by any other power. 

Art S. It is further mutually agreed upon 
betwixt the two parties, that a general pardon and 
act of oblivion for all hostilities committed during 
the ivar, either by arms or otherwise, shall be 
strictly observed, so far as that neither party shall 
ever henceforth either call to mind, or take ven- 
geance for the same, particularly in regard to per- 
sons of state, and subjects who have entered into 
the service ofeither ofthe two parties during the* 
war, and have thereby become enemies to the 
other, except only the Russian cossacks, who en- 
hsted in the service of the kmg of Sweden, and 
whom his czarish majesty will not consent to have 
inclwled in the said general pardon, notwithstand- 
ing the intercession made for them by the king 
of Sweden. 

Art 3. All hostilities, both by sea and land, 
shall cease both here and in the grand duchy of 
Finland in fifteen da3rs, or sooner if possible, af- 
ter the regular exchange ofthe ratifications; and 
to this intent the conclusion of the peace shall be 
published without delay. And in case that, after 
the expiration of the said term, any hostilities 
should be committed by either party, either by sea 
or land, in any manner whatsoever, through igno- 
rance ofthe conclusion ofthe peace, such oiience 
shall by no means prejudice the conclusion of 
said peace ; on the contrary, each shall make a 
reciprocal exchange of both men and eflecta that ! 
may be taken after the said term. j 

Art. 4. His majesty the king of Sweden does, J 
by the present treaty, as well for himself as for | 
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his soceessors to die throne and kingdooi of j9Nra- 
den, cede to his ciarish majesty, and his socosa- 
sors to the Russian empire, in full, 'unPfoeMe 
and everlasting possession, the provtnoes which 
have been taken by his cnrish ma|e8ty's nans 
'from the crown of Sweden during this wmif ym, 
Livonia, Rsthonia, Ingria, and a part of C«felia, 
as Jikewise the district of the fiefs of Wybo«|g 
specified hereafter in the aitiole for Tegaktin^ the 
hmits ; the towns and fortresses of Riga, Dona- 
mund, Pemau, Revel, Dorpt, Nerva, Wyboni]^ 
Kexholm, and the other towns, fQrtre8ses,harboan, 
countries, districti, rivers, and coasts, hwfcinenig to 
the provinces : as likewise the islands of Osssl, 
Dagoe, Moen, and all the other ishmda, fiomtfaa 
frontiers of Couriand, towards the coasts of Ii« 
vonia, Estbooia, and Ingria, and on the east aide 
of Revel, and in the road of Wybourg, tosrarda 
the south-east, with all the present inhabitants of 
those islands, and of the aforesaid pforinoefl, lowiM^ 
and countries ; andmgeneral, all their ^ppoct*- 
nanoes, dependencies, prerogatives, rigMfl, and ad- 
vantages, without exceptioo» inlike manner as the 
crown of Sweden possessed them. 

To which purpose^ his majesty the king of Swe- 
den renounces fbr ever, in the most eolemo man- 
ner, as well for his own part, as for his suoceaaoca, 
and for the whole kingdom of Sweden, ail preleft^ 
sions which they have hitherto had, or could havc^ 
to the said provinces, islands, countries, and towna; 
and all the mhabitants thereof shall, by virtue of 
these presents, be discharged from the oath df al- 
legiance which they have taken to the crown of 
Sweden, in such wise as that his Swedish majesty, 
and the kingdom of Sweden, shall never hereafter 
either claim or demand the same, on any pretence 
whatsoever; but, on the contrary, they shall be 
and remain incorporated for ever into the empire 
of Russia. Moreover, his Swedish majesty, and 
the kingdom of Sweden, promise by these presents 
to assist and support from henceforth his czaiiah 
majesty, and his succeesorsto the empue of Rus- 
sia, in the peaceable possession of the said pro- 
vinces, islands, countries, and towns; and that 
they will find out and deliver up to the persona 
authorized by his czarish majesty for that purpose, 
all the lecords and papers principally belonging to 
those places which have been taken away and 
carried into Sweden during the war. 

Art 5. His czarish nu^jesty, in return, promises 
to evacuate and restore to his Swedish majesty, 
and the kmgdom of Sweden, within the space oi 
four weeks after the exchange of the ratifications 
of this treaty, or sooner if possible, the grand duchy 
of Finland, except only that part thereof which 
has been reserved by the following regulation of 
the limits which shall belong to his czarish m^jerty, 
so that his said czarish majesty, and his successors, 
never shall have or bring tlie least claim or demand 
on the said duchy, on any pretence wbatever, 
iiis czarish majesty further dodaros and promises, 
that certain and prompt payment of two millions 
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«f CMWiit ahill be oMide wiUKMoU any diioount to 
the deputies ef the king of Sweden, on oenditioo 
thtU tliej produce and g^ve euffiaitnt receipt as 
agreed open; and the said payment ehall be made 
in anch oein as shall beagreed opon by a separate 
article^ which shall be of equal force as if inserted 
in the body ef this trea^. 

Art 6. His majesty the king of Sweden doee 
Anther reserve to himself, in regent to trade, the 
hbeity of buying com yeeriy at Riga, Revel, and 
Arensbourg, to the amount of 6(ij thousand ru- 
blee, which com shall be transported from thence 
imoSweden, withoutpaying dutyorany othertaxes, 
OB producing a certificate, showing that such com 
hmm been punhased for the use of his Swedish ma- 
jesty, or fa^ his subjects, charged with the care of 
making this purchase h^^ his said majesty ; and 
anch right shall not be subject to, or depend on any 
exigBiicy, wherein his csariah majesty may find it 
neeeasary, either on account of a bad harvest, or 
some other important reasons, to prohibit m gene- 
f»l the exportation of corn to any other nation. 

Art 7. His csarish majesty does also promiss, 
in the most aolenm manner, that he will in no wise 
imsrfere with the private a&irs of the kingdom of 
Sweden, nor with the form of government, which 
has been regulated and established by the oath of 
allegiance, and unaninMUs consent of the stateeof 
asid kingdom ; neither will he assist therein any 
person whatever, in any manner, direcUy or indi> 
reetly; but, on the contrary, will endeavour to 
hinder and prevent any disturbance happening, 
provided his czarish majesty has timely notice of 
the same, who will on all such occasions act as a 
Mocere friend and good neighbour to the crown of 
Sweden* 

Art 8. And as they mutually intend to es- 
tablish a firm, sincere, and Issting peace, to which 
purpose it is very necessary to regulate the limits 
so Oiat neither of the parlies can harbour any jea- 
kMsy, but that each shall peaceably possess what- 
ever has been surrendered to him by this treaty of 
peace, they have thought proper to declare, that 
the two empires shall from henceforth and for 
ever have the following limits, beginning on the 
northern coast of the Bothnick gulf, near Wicko- 
hu, from whence they shall extend to within half 
a league of the sea-coast inland, and from the dis- 
tance of half a league firom the sea as far as oppo* 
nte to Wiilayoki, and from thence further inland ; 
so that firom the sea-side, and opposite to Rebel, 
there shall be a distance of about three quarters of 
a league, in a direct line, to the road which leads 
from Wybourg to Lapstrand, at three leagues dis- 
tance from Wybourg, and which proceeds the 
same distance of three leagues towards the north 
by Wybourg, in a direct line to the former limits 
between Russia and Sweden, even before the ro- 
ductkm of the district of Kexhohn under the go- 
vernment of the king of Sweden. The ancient 
hmitB extend eight leagues towards the north, 
fton thence thev run in a direct lidMirough the 



district of Kexhohn, to the place where the har- 
bour of Porogerai, which begins near the town of 
Kudumagube, joins to the ancient limits, between 
Russia and Sweden, so that his majesty the king 
and kingdom of Sweden, ahall henceforth possess 
all that part lyihg west and north beyood the 
above specified limits, and his czarish maje«ty 
and the empire of Russia all that part which is 
situated east and south of the said limits. And 
as his czarish majes^ surrenders from henceforth 
to his Suodish majesty and the kingdom of Swe- 
den, a part of the district of KexhcJm, which bo- 
longed heretofore to the empire of Russia, he pro- 
mises, in the most solemn manner, in regard to 
himself and successon to the throne of Russia, 
that he never will make any future claim to Una 
said district of Kexhohn, on any account what- 
ever; but the said district shall bereaiW be and 
remain incorpoiated into the kingdom of Sweden. 
As to the limits of the country of L«mparque, they 
ahall remain on the same footing as they were be- 
fore the beginnmg of this war between the two 
empires. It is further agreed upon, that commis- 
saries shall be appointed by each party, immedi- 
ately after the ra^cation o^ this treaty, to regu- 
late the limits as aforesaid. 

Art 9. His czarish majesty further promises to 
mamtain all the inhabitantB of the provinces of Li- 
vonia, Esthonia and Oesel, as well nobles as ple- 
beians, and the towns, magistrates, companies, 
and tmdes, in the full enjoyment of the same pri- 
vileges, customs, and prerogatives, which they 
have enjoyed under the dominion of his Swedish 
majesty. 

Art 10. There shall not hereaiter be any vio- 
lence ofiered to the conscience of the inhabitants 
of the ceded countries ; on the contrary, his czar- 
ish nujesty engages on his side to preserve and 
maintain the evangelical (Lutheran) leligioo on the 
same footmg as under the Swedish government, 
provided there is likewise a free liberty of con- 
sdenoe allowed to those of the Greek religion. 

Art 1 1. In regard to the reductions and liqui- 
dations made in the reign of the late kingof Swa. 
den in Livonia, Esthonia, and Oesel, to the great 
injury of the subjects and inhabitaiiU of those 
countries, which, comformable to the justice of the 
afiair in question, obliged his late majesty the king 
of Sweden, of glorious memory, to promiiK), by 
an ordinance (which was published the 13th 
day of April, 1700, that if any one of his subjects 
could faiily prove that the goods which had been 
confiscated were their property, justice should be 
done them, whereby several subjects of the said 
countries have had such their confiscated efibcta 
restored to them) his czarish majesty engsges and 
promises that justice shall be done to every 
person, whether residing or not, who has a just 
daim or pretension to any lands in Livonia, Estho- 
nia, or the province of Oesel, and can make full 
proof thereof, and that such pemon shall be rein- 
stated m the possession -of his lands and efiecta, 
^ 123 
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Art 12. There shall Itkewiee be immediate re- 
sdtuUon made, oooformable to the general am- 
nesty regulated and agreed by the second aitide, 
to such of the inhabitants of Livonia, Eathonia, 
and the island of Oeeel, who may during this war 
have joined the king of Sweden, together with all 
their effects, lands, and houses, which have been 
confiscated and given to others, as well in the^ 
towns of these provinces, as in those of Nerva 
and Wybour;^ notw i ths t a nd in g they may have 
passed during the said war by inheritance or 
otherwise into other hands, without any exception 
or restraint, even thou^ the proprietors shoold be 
actually in Sweden, either as prisoners or other- 
wise ; and such restitution shaU take place so soon 
as each person is re-naturalized by his respective 
government, and produces his documents relating 
to his right; on the other hand, these proprietors 
shall by no means lay claim to, or pretend to any 
part of, the revenues, which may have been re- 
ceived by those who were in possession in conse- 
quence of the confiscation, nor to any other com- 
pensation for their losses in the war or otherwise. 
And all persons, who are thus pot in re-posses- 
sion of their efiects and lands, shall be obliged to 
do homage to his csarish majesty, their present 
sovereign, and further to behave themselves as 
faithful vassals and subjects ; and when they have 
taken the usual oath of allegiance, they shall be 
at liberty to leave their own country to go and 
live in any other, which is in alliance and friend- 
ship with the Russian empire, as also to enter in- 
to the service of neutral powers, or to continue 
therein, if already engaged, as they shall think 
proper. On the other hand, in regard to those 
who do not choose to do homage to his czaiish 
majesty, they shall b« allowed the space of three 
years from the publication of the peace, to sell or 
dispose of their effects, lands, and all belonging to 
them, to the best advantage, without paying any 
mora than is paid by every other person, agree- 
ably to the laws and statutes of the country. 
And if hereafter it should happen that an inherit- 
ance should devolve to any person according to 
the laws of the country, and that such person 
shall not as yet have taiken the oath of allegiance 
to hb czari^ majesty, he shall in such case be 
obliged to take the same at the time of entering 
on the possession of hts inheritance, otherwise to 
sell off all his effects in the space of one year. 

Also those who havo advanced money on lands 
in Livonia, Esthonia, and the island of Oesel, and 
have lawful security for the same, shall enjoy 
their mortgages peaceably, until both capital and 
interest are discharged ; on the other hand, the 
mortgagees shall not claim any interests, which ex- 
pired during the war, and which havo not been 
demanded or paid; but those who in either of 
these cases have the administration of the said ef- 
fects, shall be obliged to do homage to his czarish 
maj^y. This hkewise extends to all those who 
remain io hb cxarish majesty^s dominions, and 
iS4 



who shall have the same liberty todispose of tlMcr 
efiects in Sweden, and in those oouUtries wbUA 
have been surrendered to that crown by ^s poaeo. 
Bdoreover, the subjects of each of the recoocsied 
powers shall be mutually supported in all their 
lawfiil claims and demands, whether on the pub- 
lic, or on individuals within the dominions of the 
two powers, and immediate justice shall be dooe 
them, so that every person may be reinstated in 
the possession of what justly belongs to him. 

Art 13. An contributions* in money shall fixHO 
the signing of this treaty cease in the grand duchjr 
of Finland, which his czarish majesty by the fifUi 
article of this treaty cedes to his Swedish majesty 
and the kingdom oif Sweden ; on the other hancl, 
the duchy of Finland shall furnish his czarish ma- 
jesty's troops with the necessary provisions and 
forage gratis, until they shall have entirely evactt- 
ated the said duchy, on the same footing as has 
been practised heretofore ; and his czarish maje»- 
^ riiall prohibit and forbid, under the severest 
penalties, the dislodging any mmisters or peasants 
of the Finnish nation, contrary to their indihs^ 
tions, or that the least injury be done to theoL In 
consideration of which, wad as it will be permitted 
his czarish majesty, upon evacuating the said 
countries and towns, to take with him his great 
and small cannon, with their carriages and other 
appurtenances, and the magazines and other war- 
like stores which he shall think fit The inhabit- 
ants shall furnish a sufficient number of horses 
and wagons as far as the frontiers : and also, if 
the whole of this cannot be executed according to 
the stipulated terms, and that any part of such ar> 
tUlery, &c is necessitated to be left behind, then 
and m such cases, that which is so left shall be 
preperiy taken care of^ and afterwards delivmed 
to his czarish majesty's deputies, whenever it 
shall be agreeable to them, and likewise be trans- 
ported to the frontiers in manner as above. If his 
czarish majesty's troops shall have found and sent 
out of the country any deeds or papers belonging 
to the grand duchy of Finland, strict search shall 
be made for the same, and all of them that can 
be found shall be faithfully restored to deputies of 
his Swedish majesty. 

Art 14. All the prisoners on each side, of what- 
soever nation, rank, and condition, shall bo set at 
liberty immediatdy afler the ratification of this 
treaty, without any ransom; at the same time 
every prisoner shall either pay or give sufficient 
security for the payment of all debts by them con- 
tracted. The prisoners on each side shall be fur- 
nished with the necessary horses and wagons 
gratis during the time allotted for their return 
home, in proportion to the distance from the fron- 
tiers. In regard to such prisoners, who shall havo 
sided with one or the other party, or who shall 
choose to settle in the dominions of cither of the 
two powers, they sliall have full liberty so to do 
without restriction : and this liberty shall likewise 
extend to aMM)se who have been compelled to 
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ve either pvty during the war, who may in like 
xnanner remain where they are, or return home 
except audi who have voluntarily embraced the 
Greek religion, in compliance to his czarish ma^ 
iesty; for which purpose each party shall order 
that the edicts be published and made known in 
their respective dominions. 

Art 15. His majesty the king, and the republic 
of Poland, as allies to his czarish majesty, are eiCr 
pressly comprehended in this treaty of peace, and 
have (equal right thereto, as if the treaty of peace 
between them and the crown of Sweden had been 
inserted here at full leng^ ; to which purpose all 
hostilities whatsoever shall cease in general 
throughout all the kingdoms, countries, and patri- 
monies belonging to the two reconciled parties, 
whether situated within or out of the Roman em- 
pire^ and there shall be a solid and lasting peace 
established between the two aforesaid powers. 
And as no plenipotentiary on the part of bis Po- 
lish majesty and the republic of Poland has as- 
sisted at this treaty of peace, held at Nystadt, and 
that consequently they could not at one and the 
mme time renew the peace by a solemn treaty 
between his majesty the king of Poland and the 
crown of Sweden ; his majesty the king of Swe- 
den does therefore engage and promise, that he 
will send plenipotentiaries to open the confer- 
ences as soon as a place shall be appointed for 
the said meeting, in order to conclude, through 
the mediation of his czarish majesty, a. lasting 
peace between the two crowns, provided no- 
thing is therein contained which may be prejudicial 
to this treaty of perpetual peace made with his 
czarish majesty. 

Art 16. A free trade shall be regulated and es- 
tablished as soon as possible, whidh shall subsist 
both by sea and land between the two powers, their 
dominions, subjects, and inhabitants, by means 
of a separate treaty on this head, to the good and 
advantage of their respective dominions ; and in 
the mean time the subjects of Russia and Sweden 
shall have leave to trade freely in the empire of 
Russia and kingdom of Sweden, so soon as the 
treaty of peace is ratified, after paying the usual 
duties on the several kinds of merchandise ; so 
that the subjects of Russia and Sweden shall re- 
ciprocally enjoy the same privileges and preroga^ 
thres as are enjoyed by the closest friends of 
eitber of the said states. 

Art 17. Restitution shall be made on both sides, 
after the ratification of the peace, not only of the 
magazines which were before the commence- 
ment of the war established in certain trading 
towns belonging to the two powers, but also li- 
berty shall be reciprocally granted to the subjects 
of his czarish maje^y and the kmg of Sweden 
to establish mag^uones in the towns, haiboars, and 
other places subject to both or either of the sakl 
powers. 

Art 18. If any Swedish ships of war or mer- 
chant veesels shall have the misfbrtune to be 



wrecked or cast away by stress of weather, or 
any other accident, on the coasts and harbours of 
Russia, his czarish majesty's subjects shall be 
obliged to give them all aid and assistance in Ibeir 
power to save their rigging and effects, and faith- 
folly, to restore whatever may be drove on shore, 
if demanded, provided they are properly reward- 
ed. And the subjects of hb majesty the king of 
Sweden shall do the same in regard to such Rus- 
sian ships and effects as may have the ^nisfbrtune 
to be wrecked or otherwise lost on the coasts of 
Sweden : for which purpose, and to prevent all ill 
treatment, robbing and plundering, which com- 
monly happens on such melancholy occasions, his 
czarish majesty and the king of Sweden will 
cause a most rigorous prohibition to be issued, and 
all who shall be found transgressing in this point 
shall be punished on the spot 

Art 19. And to prevent all possible cause or oc* 
casion of misunderstanding between the two par- 
ties, in relation to sea affairs, they have conoluclecl 
and determined that any Swedish slaps of war, of 
whatever number or size, that shall hereafter pa8» 
by any of his czarish majesty's forts or castles, 
shall salute the same with their cannon, which 
cooq)lunent shall be directly returned in the same 
manner by the Russian fort or castle ; and, tfiet 
verfo, any Russian ships of war, of whatever 
number or size, that shall hereafter pass by any 
fort or castle belonging to bis Swedish majesty, 
shall salute the same with a discharge of their 
cannon, which compliment shall be instantly re- 
turned in the same manner by the Swedish fort ; 
and in case any one or more Swedish and Rus- 
sian ships shall meet at sesy or m a harbour or 
elsewhere, they shall salute each other with a 
common discbarge, as is usually practised on sueh 
occasions between the ships of Sweden and Den- 
mark. 

Art 20. It is mutually agreed between the two 
powers no long^ to ddiray the expenses of the 
mioistera of the two powers, as has been done 
hitherto ; but their representative ministers, pleni- 
potentiaries, and envoys, shall hi>reafter defhiy 
their own expenses and those of their own attend- 
ants, as well on their journey, as during their stay 
and back to their respective pUces of residence. 
On the other hand, either of the two parties, on 
receiving timely notice of the arrival of an envoy, 
shall oid«r that theur subjects give them all the 
assistance that may be neccessary to escort them 
safe on their journey. 

Art 21. His majesty the king of Sweden does on 
his part comprehend his majesty the king 6C 
Great Bri^n in this treaty of peace, reserving on- 
ly the differences subsisting between thehr czarish 
and his Britannic majesties, which they shall im 
mediately endeavour to terminate in a friendly 
manner; and such other powen, who shall he 
named by the two reconciled parties within the 
space of three months, shall likewise be indudsd 
in this treaty of peace. 
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Art. 92. In cane any miminderatariding shall bere- 
nfter arise between the states and subjects o( 
Sweden and Russia, it shall by no means preju- 
dice this treaty of perpetual peace ; which shall 
nevertheless always be and remain in fuU foree 
agreeable to its intent, and commissaries abatt 
without delay be appointed on each side to inquire 
into and adjust all disputes. 

Art 23. All those who have been guilty of high 
treason, murder, theH, and other crimes, and those 
who deserted from Sweden to Russia, and from 
Russia to Sweden, either singly or with their 
wives and children, shall be immediately sent 
back, provided the complaining party of the coon- 
tiy, from whence they made their escape, sball 
think fit to recall them, let them be of what nation 
soever, and in the same condition as they were at 
their arrival, together with their wives and children, 
as likewise with all they had stolen, plundered, of 
taken away with them in their flight. 

Art. 24. The exchange of the ratifications of 
this treaty of peace, shall be reciprocally made at 
Nystadt within the space ot three weeks after the 
day of signing the same, or sooner if possible. 
In witness whereof^ two copies of this treaty, ex- 
actly correspondmg with each other, have been 
drawn up, and confirmed by the plenipotentiary 
minbterson each side, in virtue of the authori^ 
they have received fiom their respective sove- 
reigtis ; which copies they have signed with their 
own hands, and sealed with their own seala 
Done at Nystadt, this 30th day of August, in the 
year of our Lord 1721. O. S. 

Jean Lilibnsted. 
Otto RcmHOLD Stroemfbld. 
Jacob Danibl Brucb. 
Henrt-Jobn-Fredbric Osterman. 

Ortknm€$itfauEmpenr Peter L for the Crmmkig 
of the Empress Cotherbu, 

We, Peter tl^ first, emperor and autocrator of 
all the Rusflias, &c to all our officers ecclesias- 
tical, civil, and military, and all others of the Rus- 
sian nation, our faithful subjects. 



No one can be ignorant that it baa been a con- 
stant and invariable custom among the rooaarchi 
of all Christian states, to cause their consorts to 
be crowned, and that the same is at present piactis* 
ed, and hath firequently been in former times bj 
those emperors who professed the holy faith of the 
Greek church ; to wit, by the emperor Basihdea, 
who caused his wife Zenobia to be crowned ; t|>e 
emperor Justinian, his wife Lucipina ; the e^lp^ 
ror Bencbus, Ibs wife Martina; the emperor Leo, 
the phikMopher, his wife Mary ; and many otbtii, 
who have in like manner placed the impeml 
crown on the head of their consortS| and whom it 
would be too tedious here to enumeiata 

It is also weU known to eveiy one how nneh 
we have exposed our person, and &oed the great* 
est dangers, for the good of our country, dorinf 
the one and twenty years course of the late war, 
which we have by the asfistance of Qod tennnat- 
ed in 80 honourable and advantageous a manner, 
that Russia hath never beheld such a peace, nor 
ever aoquu«d so great glory as in the late wac» 
Now the empress Catherine, cur dearly bebted 
wife, having greatly comforted and assisted w 
during the said war, and also in several other ev 
expedients, wherein she voluntarily and cbeeiftd^ 
accompanied us, assbtmg ua with her cooowl 
and advice in every exigence, notwithstanding the 
weakness of her sex, particularly in the batds 
against the Turks^ on the banks of the rirer 
Pruth, wherein our army was reduced to twea^ 
thousand tnen, while that of the TuriLs amounted 
to two hundred and seventy thousand, and on 
which despemte occasion she signalized heraolf 
in a particular manner, by a courage and preienee 
of mind superior to her seat, which is wefl known 
to all our army, and to the whole Russian cmpne: 
therefore, for these reasons, and m viitnecf the 
power which Qod has given us, we have resohred 
to honour our said consort Catherine with the ioi> 
perial crown, as a reward for her painful servicssf 
and we propose, God wilUng, that this oeremooy 
shall be performed the ensuing winter at Moaoom* 
And we do hereby give notice cf this oar resola- 
tiontoall who are fiuthfol subjects, in favour of 
whom our imperial ai&ction is unalterable. 
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Ill the iotrodnction to this work it has been ex- 
plidUj seated, that U^ugh from the era of the 
NooMD conquest there were never wanting bands 
of Beroenaiy soldiers to occupy the castles and 
iotified towns belonging to the kinf^ no traces of 
a siMding army, similar in its composition to 
thase which now exist throughout the whole of 
Borape, Qan be discofered in this country prior to 
tfasmiddle of the l74hcentiny. Down to that date, 
wtOf whether of defence w conquest, were car- 
ried on dtber by the feudal militia, or by troops 
raind onder a commission of array ; which, be- 
ingenroUed for some particular service, were, on 
itsesoohision, disbanded, and seat again to their 
own bones. The great straggle between Charles 
I. aad his paritament led, ahnoet nnaYoidably, to 
a <fiftrent arrangement Though begun, and to 
a entain eitent oonoluded, by the yeomen of the 
eoaities and the ttained bands of cities, that oon- 
t«iC may be said to hsYe peoduoed a new order in 
the body politic; for the men who waged it suc- 
cenMly, beooming soldiors by pro&ttsion, laid 
aadeiMiiiier their anus nor their discipline after 
paaee was restond. As a necessary consequence 
t Maading amy sprang up, the first, indeed, 
whieh En^and had ever maintained; nor from 
tbtt «m to the pceaent time have circumstances 
peraatted that an engine so powerful in itself, yet 
so smiMiitly coodoGive to tranquillity, should be 
UafldA. 

Of tUs ntal change in the military systeip of 
hit eoantiy, the reader need scarcely be informed 
that Oliver CnMAweU was the author. Rfiisedto 
the highest emineooe by the influence of the sol- 
dioy, that axtraovdinaiy man found himself com- 
paifod, not merely to depend upon them for con- 
tiooed soppait, but to keep theiB m such a condi- 
liea as that the check of military discipline should 
isfcr ibr a momeot be relaxed. Of him, there- 
ion^ one of the most profound statesmen as weQ 
as lu cice Bsful adders whom England hM ^^ 
ppodoeed, we propose to give an account ; avoid- 
iagas&ras possible all speculations on points 
poely retigKms or p<^tical, that we may bring 
MR pcomineody into notice his exploits and tac* 
tict as apeat ndfitary commander. 

Oliffv CranweB was bom at Huntingdon on 
tbaSSth of April, 1599. Both by father's and mo- 
ther^ ade his fttmily was respectable^ for he was 
the son of Robert the grandson of sir Henry, a 
great-grandson of sir Richard Cromwell ; the last 
a Welsh gentleman of an ancient stock, who ex- 
dnngsd the name of WiUiama for that of Crom- 



well, on his marriage with a sister of Thomas 
earl of Essex.* His mother again claimed, upon 
ground far from fanciful, to be a scion of the royal 
tree of Stuart. She was the daughter of Wal- 
ter Stewart, of the isle of Ely, a laieal descendant, 
according to North, from James L, lord high 
steward of Scotland, and a cousin, not very dis- 
tantly removed, of Charles, the unfortunate oppo- 
nent of his grandson. Other genealogies are in- 
deed given, some of them more, some less gratify- 
ing to the family pride of the protector ; but they 
all agree in attesting, that with the blood of the 
monarch, whom he ultimately dethroned, that of 
Cfomwell was allied. 

With this admitted fact before us, it is not easy 
to suppress a smile at the anxiety evinced by the 
personal and political enemies of the protector, to 
undervalue even the lineage of their g^eat oppres- 
sor. One of the favourite sarcasms Uirown out 
against him is, that he was the son of a brewer, 
and that in bis own person be followed the same 
humble occupation. There seems good ground 
for admitting that both assertions are correct, 
though there is sorely none, in a country like Eng- 
land, for regarding the facts as disgraceful ; un- 
less, indeed, the disgrace attech to the individnals 
by whom they were brought forward in a spirit of 
paltiy because posthumous hostility. The father 
of Oliver, being a second son, was somewhat slen- 
derly provided for. He endeavoured to improve 
his circumstances by embarking in business, a 
measure the reverse of discreditable either to his 
judgment or his gentility ; and he succeeded, as the 
representatives of many of the first fomilies in the 
nation have done, both before and smce, m obtain- 
ing an honest livelihood by exercising an honest 
trade. This, as it is by far the most satisfiMtoTy, is 
likewise the most manly reply that can be ofoed 
to the supposed calumny ; for the insinuations of 
such as would shift the opprobrium from the shoul- 
ders of the husband to those of the wife^ are not 
more hoUow in argument than they are despicable 



There are many curious anecdotes on record 

* To the policy of Henry VII. the general adoption 
of suraames by the WeUn families is owing. Partly 
with aview to MoC out all remembrance of national dis- 
tinetionfl, and partly that the business of tbe courts of 
law mi«;ht be radliuted^ that politic monarch prevailed 
upon his Cambrian subjects to drop their original pa- 
tnmymic, ap, Morcan ap William, or the son of Wil- 
liam, became henceforth Morgan Williams ; thouffh.in 
the particular case before us, a Morgan ap WOliaDi 
was persuaded to assume tbe name of Cromwell. 
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relative both to the c h i ld hood and eaxly youth of 
Oliver Cromwell It is stated that on one occa- 
sion, when his unde sir Henry Cromwell sent for 
him, he being then an infant, a monkey snatched 
him from the cradle, leaped with him through a 
garret window, and ran along the leads. The ut- 
most alarm was of course excited, and a variety of 
devices proposed, with the desperate hope of re- 
lieving him from his perilous situation. But the 
monkey, as if conscious that she bore the fortune 
of England in her paws, treated him very gently. 
After amusing heraelf for a time, she carried the 
infant back, and laid him safely on the bed from 
whence she had removed him. Some time later, 
the waters had well nigh quenched his aspiring 
genhis. He fell into a deep pond, from which a 
clergyman, named Johnson, rescued him. Many 
years afterwards the loyal curate, then an old man, 
was recognised by the republican general, when 
marching at the head of a victorious army through 
Huntingdon. " Do you remember that day when 
you saved me from drowning?** said Cromwell. 
" I do,*' replied the clergymen ; " and I wish 
with all my soul that I had put you in, rather than 
see you in arms against your sovereign.** A third 
story we cannot refuse to give, because it made 
a more than common impression at the time. 

There was a rumour prevalent in Huntingdon, 
that Oliver Cromwell and Charles I., when chil- 
dren nearly of the same age, met at Hinchinbrooke 
House, the seat of sir Oliyer CroraweU, the uncle 
and godfather of the former. ** The youths had 
not been long together,** says Noble, ** before 
Charlea and Oliver disagreed ; and as tho former 
was then as weakly as the latter was strong, it 
was no wonder that the rojral visitant was worst- 
ed ; and Oliver, even at this age, so little regard- 
ed dignities, that he made the royal blood flow in 
copious streams from the prince's nose. This," 
adds the same author, ^ was looked upon as a 
bad presage for that king, when the civil wars 
commenced."* 

ICseems to have been the wish of his mother^ 
by whom he was greatly beloved, to bestow upon 
OUver an education strictly domestic ; and a Mr. 
Long, a clergyman of the established church, was 
' accordingly engaged to act as his private tutor. 
Mr. Long, however, who possessed little influence 
over his pupil, soon resigned his charge ; upon 
wliich Oliver was placed in the free grammar school 
at Huntingdon, then taught by Dr. Thomas Beard. 
Very various and contradictory accounts are 
given of his progress under his new master. A 
foreign writer, who delights in the marvellous, has 
represented the future protector as a prodigy of 

* The account of this pugilistic eueounter between 
Charies and Cromwel! is, to eay the least of it. by no 
rneam improbable* It is well known that sir Olhrer, a 
tme and byal knight, sumptuously entertained king 
Jameson more tluin one occasion; and the young 
prince, being twice, at least, of the party, such a fall- 
ing oat is not unlikely to have occured. 
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learning ; while of bid ootrntrymee not & fern 
speak of him as an incorrigible dimce, as w«U •• 
a rebelliotts and headstrong reprobate. The truth 
appeal* to be, that with a more than ordinary 
share of quickness, Oliver took no pa rt icala r de- 
light in the routine of his scholastic studies, though 
he was ever foremost in the performances of soch 
eiploits aa required the exercise of reckless dadng 
or>patient courage. There was not an ordiard 
within seven miles of the town which lailBd to re- 
ceive from him periodical visits ; while the dove- 
cotes of the neighbouring gentry were likewise 
laid under contribution, as oClen as a marauding 
party could be arranged. For those misdeeds, as 
well as for other delinquencies, he received, whe« 
detected, the most savage chastisement ; Dr. 
Beard's reputation standing very hi^ not 
on account of his great learnings tha« on i 
of the severe discipline which he maintained 
among his scholars. Nevertheless, such excessive 
harslmess produced no good efiect uppn Cron- 
wclL Of a bold and obstinate temper, he endur- 
ed these merciless floggings without the otteranee 
of a complaint, and returned to his former habits, 
not only with indiflbtence, but with a dogged, and, 
as it appeared, a triumphant hardihood. 

While apupil atthia sohoul,twocircttmitanoeaafe 
related to have taken place, toone of whicb,afler he 
rose to his high estate, Cromwell himself frequently 
reverted. *< On a certain night, as he lay awake in 
his bed, he beheld, or imagined that he beheld, a gh 
g^tic figure, which,|drawing aside the ciirtains,tsld 
him thathe should become the greatest person in the 
kingdom,but did not employthe wordkm^" Cronn 
well mentioned the circumstance both to his fotfaer 
and hb uncle ; the former of whom oaosed Dr. 
Beard to reward the communication n^th a sonad 
flogging, while the latter rebuked his nephew for 
stating that ** which it was too traitorous to re- 
late;* Nevertheless, the dream or viiion adhiered 
to Olivei's memoiy, and was, as we have jnet said, 
often reverted to, after events had worked out its 
exact accomplishment On another occasioo, 
whether prior to the occurrence of the vision orthe 
reverse, authorities are not agreed, a play called 
" Lingua, or the Combat of the Five Senses for 
Superiority," was enacted in the school In this 
quaint but striking masque, of which the author 
remains unknown, though the comedy itself was 
printed in 1607, it feU to the lot of Cnmiwdl in 
peiform the part of Tactns, a personification of 
the sense of touch, who coming forth from his 
tiriag-room with a chaplet of flowers on his head, 
stumbled over a crown and royal robe, cast pnr- 
posely in the way. The soliloquy into which 
Tactus breaks forth is certainly very striking:— 

Tactus, thy sneezing somewhat did portend. 

Was ever nun so fortunate as I 

To break hin shins at such a stumbling-block? 

Roses and bays, pack hence! this crown and robe, 

Mybrowe ana body ctrclfs and invests. 

How gallantly it Hit me t sure the slave 
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Metsored ny head that wroc^ht thia oorooet. 
Tbey be, that aaj complejuoaa canoot change ; 
My Dlood*8 ennobled, aiid I am transformed 
Unto the sacred temper of a king. 
Methinks I hear my noble parasites 
Stjlmg wm Oasar or great Alaicander, 
Ueking my feet, and wondering where I got, 

Thb precious ointment. How my pace is mended, 

' How princeKr do I speak, how sharp i tiireaten : 
PeaaaDtSfl'U curb your headstrong fanpudenoe. 
And Bake you tremble when the lion roars ; 
Ye earth-bred worms!— O for a looking-glass ! 
Poets will write whole volmnes of this change. 
Where's my aUendants ? Ck)me hither, sirrah ! qmekly, 
Or by the win^a of Uermes, &c. &c. 

We cannot wonder ii^ in an age remarkably 
pnotto anperatition, this scene should h&f e been 
rq[uded both by the friends and enemies of the 
pvolector as afibrding a palpable prognostication 
of bis after fortunes. Had Cromwell lived and 
diadoQ bis breweiy, doubtless the whole matter 
WQukl have been forgotten : but his ultimate rise 
toBore than kingly power, gave to an mcident, 
in itielf purely accidental, an air of mysteiious, we 
badaknoet said of prophetic, import 

From the grammar school of his native town 
Cionwell was removed to Sjrdney Sussex College, 
Cambridge, where, on the 33d of April, 1616, be 
eolend as a fellow commoner. There, as at 
Hili^gdon, be is said to have led an exoeedin^y 
in^gnlar li£b^ applying himself at intervals with 
gmt iatenai^ to his studies, but much more fire- 
qiMDtly indulging in rude and bobteioas pastimes. 
At football, cricket, cudgelling, and wrestling, 
few of his companions coidd compete with him; 
his manners, moreover, assumed a rough, and, oo- 
cwonally, a boorish tone^ till he became at last 
bflttor known by the nickname of Roysterer, than 
by tmy other appellation. Yet were it unjust to- 
wiids the memory of one of the most extraordina- 
>y men whom England has produced, did we 
•ecMs hun, at this stage in his career, of more 
te the common follies of youth. A contemner 
of the excessive refinements of polished life he un- 
SOMtionably wm, nor any ways aveise to drink 
fint, and alkerwards to fight ; but we can dis- 
coMT do proof that his conduct merited the load 
of obioqay which Dugdale has unsparini^y heaped 
QROQ it The case is somewhat difierent as we 
pnoeed onwards in oar narrative. 

Cromwell had resided at Cambridge little more 
tfaia a year when his father died ; an event which 
Pfi^dooed animpoctant change both in his present 
^•ow nK anees and future prospects. He was im- 
>>6£ately removed fipom the tmiversity, and, after 
t brief bterval, sent to Londooy where he became 
tmeober of one of the inns of court, and pro- 
^*B>Md to study the law. It is a cnrioas fsct, that 
^^'OBS^ common tradition refffesents him to have 
^^tomM at Lincoln's Inn, there is no entry of 
liiQUDe in the books of that society. Fromthis 
^" miMto n oe an attempt has recently* been made 

* See Memoirs of the Protector, by Oliver Crom- 
«eO, hit descendant 
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to throw discredit upon the stories which have 
hitherto obtained oirctUation relative to his general 
conduct while in the metropolis ; but the weight 
of contemporary evidence appears to be such as 
to overwhelm all arguments depending upon aria- 
logy or abstract reasoning. ** The most probable 
solution of the difficulty,** says the author of 
Cromwell and bis Times, ^ is, that he actually be- 
came a student of law in the metropohs, but was 
entered at some other inn of court ;" to which we 
may add, that the registers of the legal societies 
have not always been kept with the accuracy 
which now belongs to them. Be this, however, 
as it may, we'aro assured by a professed panegy- 
rist, who wrote in the year immediately succeed- 
ing the protector's death, that " he came to Lin- 
cohi's Inn, where he associated himself with those 
of the best rank and quality, and the most inge- 
nious persons ; for though he was of a nature not 
averse to study and contemplation, yet he seemed 
rather addicted to conversation and the reading of 
men and their several tempers, than to a continual 
poring upon authors.*** There seems, therefore, 
no ground to doubt that he did actually enroll 
himself among the members of one or other of the 
law societies ; while of his manner of life during 
the period of his residence there, we possess tole- 
rably accurate information. He is represented 
on all hands as learning nothing except *< the fol- 
lies and vices of the town.** Wood asserts ex- 
plicitly, that " his father dying whilst he was at 
Cambridge, he was taken home and sent to Lin- 
coln's Inn to study the common law ; but making 
nothing of it, he was sent for home by his mo- 
ther, became a debauchee^ and a bobterous and 
rude fellow.** In like manner. Noble, an impar* 
tial, if not a friendly chronicler, records, that he 
not only i«tiimed from the capital a libertine and 
a sake, but that be supported the characters to 
admiration in his native town ; while sir Philip 
Warwick states, that " the first years of his man- 
hood were spent in a dissolute course of life, in 
good fellowship and gaming, which afterwards he 
seemed very sensible of, and sorrowful for." But 
the asseveiations of these witnesses though per- 
fectly credible in themselves, are not without a 
corroborative authority, of a still higher value. 
ThefoUowing letter firom Oliver himself, dated 
from Ely on the 13th of October, 1638, refera 
manifestly to this period of his life, and fully jus- 
tifies the weightiest charges which his biographers 
have broug^ against him. 

<* 7o my btUmd Coiim, Jtfrt. SL Joka^mur Wii^ 
Ham Markham, kit AoNse, oalUd (kUM^ in £$• 
Bex, present tkae, 

**Dear coien, I tbankfiilly acknowledge your 
love in your kind temembranee of mee upon 
tfus opportonitye. Alas! yon do too liighty prize 

* Portraiture of his Royal Highness Oliver. 
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mj lines and my companie ! I may be ashamed 
to oim your expressions, coosidenng how unpro- 
fitable I am, and the mesne improrement of my 
talent ; yett, to honour my Ghxl by dedaringe what 
he hath done for my soull, in this I am ocmfident, 
and will be soe. Truly then, this I finde, that he 
giveth springes in a dry and barren wildemease 
where no water is. I live (you know) in Meshe- 
dra, which they say signifies prolonginge; in 
Kedar, which signifies blacknease; yet the Lord 
forsaketh me not Though he doth prolonge, yett 
he will (I trust) bringe me to his tabemade, and 
iiis restinge place. My soull is with the congre- 
gation of the first-borne ; my bodye rests in hope ; 
and if heere I may honour my God either by doe- 
inge or by snfieringe, I shall be more glad. Truely 
noe poore creture hath more cause to putt forthe 
himselfinthecauseof hisGk>dthanI. I have had 
plenteful wadges beforehand, and I am sure I shall 
never eame the least mite. The Lord accept me 
in his service, and g^ve me to walk in the light, 
and give us to walk in the light as bee is in the 
light ! He it is that enlightineth our blacknesse, 
our darikiesse. I dinnot say he hydeth his face 
from me : he giveth mee to see light in his light. 
One beame in a dark place has exceeding much 
refreshment in it : blessed be his name for shining 
on so dark a hart as mine. You know what my 
manner of life hathe been i 0^1 lived in , and hoed 
darknesSf and hated the lighL I was a ehUfe, the 
chiefe of sinners, Thisistrtu; I hated godlinessCf 
yd God had mereye on mee, O the richnesse of his 
mercye ! praise him for mee ; pray for mee, that 
he who hath begun a good w(»k, would peifect it 
to the day of Christ. Salute all my good friends 
of that fiunily whereof you are yett a member. I 
am much bound unto them for their love : I blest 
the Lord for them, and that my sonn, by their pro- 
curement, is 80 welL Lett him have your prayersy 
your councill ; let mee have them. Salute your 
husband and sister from mee ; hee is not a man 
of his word; he promised to write about Mr. 
Wrath, of Essinge, but as yett I received no let- 
ters ; put him in minde to doe what with conve- 
niency may be done for the poore cozen I did solicit 
^ him about. Once more farewell ; the Lord be with 
you, soe prayeth your trulye lovinge cozen, 

** Oliver Cbomwrll.'' 

We have inserted this characteristic letter, aa 
well as the statements of Wood, Noble, and 
Warwick, without the smallest feeling of rancour 
towards the subject of our present memoir, on 
whose memory we desire to cast no other reproach 
than truth may compel us to award. That he was 
dissipated, during the period of his sojourn in Lon- 
don, seems established beyond the possibility of 
eootradiction ; nevertheless, when the drcnm- 
stances of his age and peculiar temperament are 
duly considered, the language of censure will 
scarcely degenerate into t^ of absolute condem- 
nation. CromweD, a youth of decided genius and 



ardent dispoMtion, is thrown, at the eariy age of 
ei^teen, as it were, loose upon the worid : we 
cannot be surprised to find that his very ardour led 
him into practices, which, to the eyes of a less gifted 
mdividual, might have held out no allurements. 
But the best apology which can, aftw all, be ofler- 
ed for him is, that ere he had attained to the 3rean 
of legal discretion, his dissipated habits were 
wholly laid aside. His mother, a pious and aeo- 
sible woman, spoke to him in the language of ad- 
monition ; he received her advice in gpod pait, 
corrected the whole line of his manners, and be- 
came as remarkable for a strict attention to deco- 
rum as he had formeriy been the reverse. 

The consequences of this reformation in his OMn- 
ners were, first, a reconciliation with his relattves, 
the Hampdens and Barringtons, from whom his 
previous excesses had alienated bun, and next, his 
marriage, through their interference, with EUxs. 
beth the daughter of sir James Bomx^hier, of Fit- 
sed, in Essex. The latter event, which took place 
in St Giles's church, Cripplegate, on the 8Sd of 
August, 1620, proved exceedingly conducive to 
his future respectability. The lady, though boast- 
ingbut few personal attractbns, possessed bothgood 
sense and a fair share of accomplishments; sod 
as she brought with her a oonsideraUe addition to 
his patrimony, the union began under vary ft- 
vourable auspices. Nor were the promises tiras 
held out doomed to end in disappointment 
Throu^ioot many years, during which she pre- 
sented him with nine children, of whom five only 
survived their father, Cromwdl and his wife Hved 
happily together ; neither the cares of public fife, 
nor frequent and unavoidable separation, bsiog 
permitted on either side to kKMien the ties of «an- 
jugal attachment 

It is impossible to ascertain with peifect aoeo- 
racy, at this distance of time, how Cromwell spent 
the interval between his marriage and his first ap- 
pearance in parliament in 1688 : that he dwelt al- 
most constantly in Huntingdon seems to be ge- 
nerally agreed ; and that he carried on the holi- 
ness which his father had conducted before faiin, 
is in the highest degree probable. The latter fed, 
as it is supported chiefly by the assertions of the 
satirical ballads of the day, has indeed been call- 
ed in question. But without pausing to diaeosi 
a point of very little moment, however detenntned, 
we may observe, that the author of the Panegyric, 
usually attributed to Milton, deariy sanctions the 
statements of the hostile party. " Being now ai^ 
rived,'* says he, '*to a mature and ripe age, aU 
which time he spent as a private person, noted for 
nothing so much as- the culture of pure rehgiaa 
and an integrity of life, hewas grownrieh aikome, 
and had eniaiged his hopes, rdying upon God 
and a great soul, in a quiet bosom, for any the 
most exalted times.** ^ Omitting aU present con- 
sideration of the rather remarkable concluding 
words, does not the expression, * grown rich at 
iiome,* seem to allow the inference that it was by 
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some trade or proresaion his property had thus in- 
creased ; since to live without business, and at 
the sanw time reputably to bring up a numerous 
family, could hardly have conduced to its accnmu- 
lation." Sudi is the question put by Mr. Tho- 
mas Cromwell, the ingenious author of the Protec- 
tor^ Life and Times ; and it is one which all re- 
flectmg persons will, we presume, be d(ispo8ed to 
answer in the affirmative. There is, however, 
another matter connected with this stage in Crom- 
well's career, on which we find it not so easy to 
latiify ourselves ; we allude to the grave accusa- 
sition brought against him both by Dugdale and 
Noble^ that, *' having by his extravagance wasted 
Ins patrimony, and being refhsed assistance by 
hismicle Stewart, he petitioned the king for a 
co m m i i wio n of lunacy, with the view of depriving 
tbeaocusant of his estate;" a petition which his 
najesty neglected, becanse the assertions on 
I Cromwell's claim was founded were no^ 
oat by pro(£ If this tale be really true, 
tlien must all our belief in the sincerity of Crom- 
wdi's reformation evaporate ; if it be a calumny, 
it is reoDaikably supported by very plausible 
erideDc e . It may not be amiss to place an ab- 
ttact of the reasomngs both of such as deny, and 
such as credit the statement, in juxtaposition. 

Ite adrocates for Cromwell contend, that he 
being the acknowledged heir at law of his unde, 
wodd searcdy incur the hazard of having hia 
sQcceasion cat o^ by venturing upon an attempt 
at once so flagitious and so uncertain in its issue. 
Hie same parties argue, that the fact of his elec- 
tion to rep r e sen t the borough of Huntingdon in 
pufiament, is of itself sufficient to free him from 
BD gross an aocasation, inasmuch as the people of 
that place would hardly make choice for their re- 
pie e euta tive of a man branded with such a crime, 
and at the same time destitute *of all beyond per- 
sonal interest Bat, above all, it is nrged that the 
condoet of sir Thomas Stewart himself places the 
fidsebood of the diarge in its clearest light : that 
gentleman actually left to OUver Cromwell, at his 
deeease, an estate in lands and tithes valued at 
5001. a'year ; — a bequest which no man is likely 
to have made to a relative who had endeavoured 
to place him, daring life^ under restraint On the 
ether hand, it is asserted that the circumstance in 
qoestjon was not only well known, but universal- 
ly admitted to be true by the protector's contem- 
poiaiies. It was recorded at the moment by 
writers, whose means of arriving at the merits of 
Che ease were unquestionably more ample than 
those of any modem ; yet it has never, till very 
reeently. been denied. Nor is the following ex- 
tract from HadLeCs Life of Archbishop WiUiams 
without wdght in the matter : — ^** At a meeting of 
the pnvy coandl in 1645, the arohbiffaop, speak- 
ing to the king of Cromwell, said, * I knew him 
at findidoB, but never knew his religkm, being a 
owmnn spokesman fin sectaries, and maintain- 
in£ ibeir put with stabbonmesB. He never dii- 



coursed as if he were pleased with your majesty 
and your officers ; and, indeed, he loves none that 
are more than his equals. Your maje$ly did hm 
hut juiHee in refuting hia petition against sir Tho- 
mas StevfOrt, of the Isle of Ely; but he takes 
them all for his enemies that would not let him 
undo his best fiiends; and, above all that live, I 
think him the most mindful of an injury."* 
We are not called upon to decide between the 
counterbalancing weight of testimony on the one 
hand, and argument on the others but if the lat- 
ter extract be genuine, we confess that we cannot 
see how its Ijbrce w either to be overborne or « 
explained away. 

There is considerable difficulty in ascertaining 
the precise date of Cromwell's adoption of the 
tenets peculiar to the puritans, and his formal ad- 
hesion to the party which he eventually moulded 
to his own purposes. Generally speaking, the 
sudden convert from vice and folly runs, if his 
temper be sanguine, into an opposite extreme ; 
but such appears not to have been the case with 
Cromwell Though connected by marriage with 
a dissenting family, and brought unavoidably into 
frequent communication with non-conformist 
ministers, he profetaed during some years to ad- 
here rigidly to the fiuth of his fathers ; attending 
divine service at the parish church, and contracting 
an intimacy with more than one of the most 
celebrated among tiR orthodox clergy. , Never 
theless there are circumstances on record which 
would authorise the belief, that even then he en- 
tertained at least no hostility towards the sectari- 
ans. It was during this interval that his inter- 
course with archbishop Williams, then bishop of 
Lincoln, began ; and that prelate's speech to the 
king conveys more than an insinua^on, that the 
cause of the nonconformists found in Cromwell a 
hearty as well as a firequent advocate. Still, as 
we have already said, Cromwell was himself no 
puritan ; nor is it probable that he as yet enter- 
tained any idea of passing over to the ranks of the 
disafiected either in church or state. 

In the year 163S, Cromwell, for the first tirae^ 
took his seat in the great council of the nation, as 
one of the members for the borough of Hunting- 
don. It was the third parliainent which the 
pecuniary necessities of Charles had compelled 
him to summon, and it met under the influence of 
strong irritation, produced not more by the nume- 
rous acts of arbitrary power which bad been ex- 
ercised during the dissolution, than by the injudi- 
cious attempts of the clergy and crown lawyers to 
support, both from the pulpit and at the bar, the 
doctrine of passive obedience. The first measure 
of the new house of commons was to propose the 
famous petition of rights, which passed by apro- 
digions majority, and was presented for the royal 
signatoie. Charles hesitated ; but the absolute 
exhanstioa of his exchequer, and the steady re- 
fusal of the commoos to voce any supply so long 
•a this grand charter of public liberty remained 
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unratified, finally wning from him a rdactant 
consent Ample subsidies were now furnished, 
yet the boon was accompained by a fresh attack 
upon the prerogative, in a matter ooneeming 
which Charles had shown himself to be exceed- 
ingly jealous. The right of the sovereign to col- 
lect, independently of his parliament, duties on 
wines and merchandise imported, under the deno- 
mination of tonnage and poundage, was openly 
called in question ; and tlie disranioo assumed 
by degrees a tone so unfavourable, that Charles 
hastily prorogued the session. The houses were 
not permitted to resume their sittings till after an 
interval of six months. Nevertheless^ this inter- 
ruption of public business, so Ikrfixim allayingj 
seemed only to increase, the general discontent of 
the people. When parliament again assembled, 
the question of tonnage and poundage was at 
once resumed; then followed a resolutioB, that a 
strict inquiry ought to be made into the state of 
religion throughout the country, and, last of all, 
the formation of committees of reUgion, for the 
avowed purpose of purifying of its popish propen- 
sities the^pstablished church. We l^ve no authori- 
ty for asserting that in the debate on the tonnage 
and poundage act Cromwell^ took any leading 
part In the committees of religion he was, how- 
ever, extremely forward, denouncing Neal, bi- 
shop of Winchester, as one who ** gave his ooua- 
tsnance .to persons who pfiached flat popery," 
and particularly specifying the case of Dr. Man- 
waring, who, though declared by the last parlia^ 
ment incapable of holding any ecclesiastical pre- 
lerment, had, by the interest of that prelate, been 
recently preferred to a valuable living. The ob- 
servation with which Cromwell summed up this 
charge gives the first authentic evidence of his 
growing hostility to the constituted order of things 
** IC said he, ^ these are the steps to church pre- 
fecment, what are we to expect 7" It needed but 
this interference with what be regarded as his own 
especial province, to fill up the measure of 
Charleses disgust and indignation. He suddenly 
dissolved the parliament ; and throughout the ex- 
tended space of not less than twelve years, endea^ 
voured to govern by the exercise of an unfettered, 
and often arbitrary, prerogative. 

With the great political events which occurred 
during this season of anarchy and misrule^ we 
have, on the present occasion, very little oonoem. 
It b sufficient for our purpose to state, that the 
unconstitutional arrest of several leading members 
of the opposition, as well as a renewal on the 
king's part of all those practices which had just 
been declared by the authority of the three estates 
to be illegal, alienated from him and bis advisers 
move and more the great bulk of the community. 
Among others, Cromwell retired to Huntingdon a 
bitter, if not an avowed, enemy to regal aotboritj ; 
as well as a profaned fitvourn^of ttoneonfimnisti 
and sChismatioB, whom he openly admitted into 

his fiunUy, and whose coiiTenticl<M be tdaMj 
13S •«• ^ 



frequented. It is true, that in the year 1630 be 
permitted himself to be associated vrith his old 
schoolmaster, Dr. Beard, in a fresh commission af 
the peace for the borough ; yet it is beyond dis- 
pute, that from the dissolution of parliament in 
1629, he was, m all his habits, oonverBation, and 
ideas, an altered man. Whether he began ml> 
ready to anticipate those scenes of violence and 
confusion through which he was destined to make 
his way to more than royal eminence, we cannot 
take it upon us to determine ; but that he was 
prepared for almost any issue, and ready to play 
his part in any drama, admits not, we conoeive, ciT 
the shadow of a doubt 

Brief as his senatorial career had been, it piD- 
bably entailed upon Cromwell heavy expenses, to 
which his hospitable reception of a crowd of needy 
nonconformists added in no inconsiderable dagrssu 
His aAirs began gradually to sufier embartiss 
^nent, while an unaccountable impatience of the 
pre-enunence in civic matters enjoyed by Dr. 
Beard, produced in him a strong distaste to his 
native town. The consequence was, that in 1631 
he sold all the land and tithes bekwgiag to Ins 
family, and withdrew, with his mother, wife, and 
children, to a farm near St Ives, which he had 
hired and stocked out of the residue of his patii- 
mony. Here he spent several years, taking an 
active part in aU parochial busi n es s, b«t witkoot 
adding aught to his personal resources, which, on 
the contrary, fell ofi* firora season to season ; 
though whether the latter result arose, as KoUs 
and others have asserted, from an extravagant at- 
tention to family exercises of devotion, we take it 
not upon us to decide. We D|ust, however, pro- 
fess our conviction, that Oliver Cromwell po s sess 
sd too much, not of worldly wisdom only, but sf 
sound judgment, to pursue the line of oondoet 
which has been attrttmted to him. That be re- 
stored, at this season, certain sumsof mooej to 
individuals which he had won from them at play 
many years before, we shall not pretend to deny. 
There is weighty evidence in&vonroftbe fiMt; 
and the fact, if correctly stated, redounds to Crmd- 
well's honour. But that he, one of the aost 
shrewd and keen-sigbted of human beings, sboidd 
detain his farm-servants from their labour in the 
fields, that they might listen to his expositioiis of 
the scripture, or exjdain eadi man his own expe- 
riences, we find it very difficult to ctedat Cinni- 
wellwas unquestionably tm c t u red wi t henth iw lis m, 
both then and at other seasons; neveitbeless, 
Cromwell's enthusiaam can never be said to have 
darkened his perception, or to have stood in the 
way of his sedulous p r os ecut ion of his own in- 
terests. 

We have said that, imnediileiy after the disso- 
hrtion of parliament in 16SI, Cromwell began to 
connect himself nndisguisedlywith the noncea&r- 
mist or peiitanieal party; it is, however, neeeasaiy 
to add that, dtDmg his sojourn at 8t Ives, a sia- 
gnlar degree of incoiMBtency look pkoe ia Us bt- 
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luivioiir in this respect Thus we find, that tt 
tbe Tery moment when he is represented as en- 
eouraging sectftrians of all kinds, he wrote strong- 
ly to his friend, Mr. Sierie, in favoor of one Dr. 
Willis, a pioos, and, as H wonld appear, highly 
orthodox clergyman of the eetaUished chiuch. 
The letter is in itself so curioos, and exhibits the 
reli^us opinions of the writer in so favoomble a 
poant of Tiew, that we cannot deny to the reader 
the gratification of pemsing it 

** Mr. Storie^ — ^Ainong the catalogoe of thoee 
good workes whidi yoor fellowe dtycenes and our 
oountriemen have doun, this will not be reckoned 
for tbe least, that they have provided for the feed- 
m^B of scales; bnildinge of hospittals provides for 
mens bodyes ; to build material temples is judged a 
wofk of pietye ; but they that procure spiiituall 
food, they that build op spiritoall temples, they are 
eke mane trulye charitable, trulye pious. Such a 
woik was this your ereetinge the lecture in our 
cuntiie, in the which you placed Dr. Willis, a 
man of goodnesse and Industrie, and ability to do 
good every way ; not stint of any I know in Eng- 
buid ; and I am persuaded that sithence his arriv- 
inge the Lord by him hath wrought much good 
amongst us. It only remains now, that he whoe 
first moved you to this, put you forward to the 
eontiiruance thereof ; it was the Lord, and ther^ 
fae to him lift we up our hearts that he would 
perfod itt And surely, Mr. Storie, it were a piti- 
ooB dunge to see a lecture fall in the hands of sot 
manie able and godly men, as I am perswaded the 
fomxlers of this are, in theise times wherein we 
see they are suppressed with too much haste and 
vnlence by the enemies of Gbd his truth : far be it 
that somudi guilt should sticke to your hands, 
who live in a citye so renowned for the clear shin- 
inge light of the gospelL Tou know, Mr. Storie, 
that to withdraw the paye is to lett fall the lec- 
ture, for whoe goeth a warfare on his own cost ? 
I beaeech you, therefore^ in the bowells of Jesus 
Christ, putt it forward, and let the good man have 
Ins paye. The sooles of Qod his children will 
bless you for it, and soe will I ; and ever rest your 
levinge servant in the Lord, 

^ ** Oliver Cromwell." 

This letter addressed to Mr. Storie, at the sign 
ef the Dog, in the Royal Exchange, London, bore 
date the nth January, 1635. In the year fdtow- 
in^ tba writer's unde, sir Thomas Stewart, died, 
and he himself became possessed, as was stated 
a few pages ago, ef an estate, chiefly in oopyhoU 
and titfaenes, <^ the annual value of £500. He re- 
signed his farm immediatdy ; and removing into 
the isle of Ely, received numerous favours at the 
hands of the chap^, under whom some of his 
best leases were held : nevertheless, he soon be- 
came discontented with his situatioo, and meditat- 
ed another and a still greater change in his mode of 
hfe. £ither impelled by disappointed ambition, 
or dKsgusted with tbe tyranny which he af* 



fected to behold in all matters whether oT 
church or state, he resolved to abandon his 
native country for ever, and to try his fortune, 
m company with his cousin, Hampden, as a colo- 
nist m lord Warwick's settlement of New Eng- 
land, in North America. With this view he 
ODoe mote converted the whole of his propoty in- 
to money, and had actually embarked, Hampden 
taking a passage m the same vessel, when an or- 
der of council, suddenly issued, compelled them 
both to abandon the enterprise. How oflen and 
how deeply the king found cause to repent of this 
arbitrary step, every reader of history must be 
awve. 

With feelings more and more ruffled, and preju- 
dices more and more inflamed, Cromwell retired 
to Ely, where he continued to brood over his own 
and his country'a wrongs, till all his ideas became 
confounded in a sense of implacable hatred to- 
wards the exirting government To such an ex- 
tent mdeed was ^ humour carried, that his very 
reason seems to have become occasionally unset- 
tled ; at least Dr. Simcott assures us, that ^'his 
patient was a most splenetic man, and had fancies 
about the cross which stood in the townjand that 
he had been called up to him at midnight, and 
such unseasonable hours, very many times, on a 
strong fancy which made him believe he was then 
dying." But there occurred at this juncture an 
event, which, calling him again into the tur- 
moil of public life, at once hind^ed a mind natural- 
ly active from preying upon itself^ and enabled 
him to add largely to his stock of popularity. At 
the request of the eari of Bedford and other exten- 
sive landed proprietors, a grant of money was 
made by the king in order to facilitate the draining 
of the fens in the counties of Lincoln, Cambridge, 
Northampton, and Huntingdon, on condition that 
a certain portion of the level thus recovered should 
be awarded to the crown, as a remuneration for the 
expenses incurred. With this arrangement the 
common people in general expressed themselves 
highly displeased, inasmuch as it went to deprive 
them of the right of commonage, which, as often as 
a drought prevailed, they had hitherto enjoyed 
over large tracts of the marsh. Cromwell was 
not slow in espousing the cause of the poor against 
the rich : he stood forward boldly as the people's 
friend, and exercised so much of talent and inge- 
nuity in that character, that, in the face both of 
court influence and the avowed wishes of the aris- 
tocracy, he gained his point The country su& 
fered a serious loss by the delay of measures 
which have since been pursued to the best efiect ; 
but Cromwel^ became a gamer to a prodigious 
amount, byincreasmg his own influence in the 
nei^bourfaood, and attracting towards himself 
the eyes of other gifM and aspiring patriots. 

The above event took place in 1639. In tbe 
year following, Charles was again rsduoed to the 
neccessi^ of calling together a parliament ;' and 
CranweDy parUy through the interference of 
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Hampden, paitly through the admiration excited 
by his late suooesBful contest with the higher pow- 
ers, was chosen to represent the city of Cam- 
bridge.* Of his pecuniary circumstances at this 
time it is not very easy to speak in decided terms ; 
yet there are fiicts on record, which lead us to 
believe that the statements of those who charge 
him with absolute bankruptcy, are, to use tl^ 
mildest expression, greatly overcharged. It is 
asserted by the author of the *< Mystery of the 
good old Cause," that there were letters of Crom- 
well to be seen in the hands of a person of quality, 
where he mentions his whole estate to amount to 
about 13002., which he intended to lay out upon a 
purchase of drained fen lands. We know like- 
wise, that at the very commencement of the trou- 
bles he contributed 5001. towards raising a force 
for the suppression of the Irish rebellion ; while 
fWmfhis own private purse he laid out 100/. in the 
hire of wagons, that the eaii of Manchester might 
the more speedily take the field against his sove- 
reign. Nevertheless, the descriptions of his attire 
and personal appearance in general, which we find 
in the pages of contemporary writers, seem to ap- 
ply only to an individual in the last stage of pover- 
ty. '<ThefiiBttimethateverItook noticeof him," 
•ays sir Philip Warwick, <* was in the very begin- 
ning of the parliament held in November,1640,when 
I vainly thought myself a courtly young gentleman, 
ior we courtiers valued ourselves much upon our 
good clothes. I came one morning into the house 
well clad, and perceived a gentleman speaking, 
whom I knew not, very ordinarily appardled, for 
it was a plain cloth suit, which seemed to have 
been made by an ill country tailor ; his linen was 
plain, and not very clean ; and I remember a speck 
or two of blood upon his little band, which was 
not much larger than his collar ; his hat was vrith* 
out a hatband ; his stature was of a good size ; 
his sword stuck dose to his side ; his countenance 
swoUen and reddish ; his voice sharp and untuna- 
ble; and his eloquence full of fervor; for the sub- 
ject matter would not bear much of reason, it be- 
ing in behalf of a servant of Mr. Brynn's, who 
bad dispersed libels against the queen for her danc- 
ing, and such like innocent and courtly sports ; 
and he aggravated the imprisonment of this man 
by the council-table unto that height, that one 
would have believed the very government itself 
bad been in great danger by it. I sincerely pro* 
fess it lessened very moch my reverence unto that 
great council, for he was very much hearkened 
unto. And yet I lived to see this very gentleman, 
whom, out of no ill will to him, I thus describe, by 
multiplied good successes, and by real but usurp- 
ed power,— having had a better tailor, and more 
converse among good company — in my own eye, 
when I was for six weeks together a prisoner in 
bis Serjeant's hands, and daily waiting at White- 
ball, appear of a great and majestic presence and 

* A different account is fiTen of this election by 
Heath, but his itory is too absurd to require notice. 
134 



comely deportment" In like manner, Dr. Sootl^ 
an authority mucli less to be trusted, 'asks,** Who 
that beheld such a bankrupt beggarly fellow as 
Cromwell first enter the parliament bouse, with a 
threadbare torn doak and a greasy hat, and per- 
haps neither of them paid for, cuuld have suspect 
ed that in the course of so few years he shouM, by 
the murder of one king and the banishroeat of 
another, ascend the throne, and be invested in the 
royal robes, and want nothmg of the state of a 
king but the changing of his hat into a crown." 
This last torrent of abuse weighs very little with 
us, inasmuch as it (lowed from the pen of one who 
had once been to the protector as servile as he be- 
came after the restoration vindictive against his 
memory ; yet even Warwick's account must be 
taken as the portrait of a man who either could 
not afford to dress like others in his station, or 
affected singularity even in hb personal appear- 
ance. The probability is, that the latter coojeo- 
turoisthemost true; for it is beyond dispute, 
that no man knew better than Oliver Cromwell 
how to trim his sails to the merest breath of pubbc 
favour. 

We must refer our readers to other and more 
appropriate sources for information as to the train 
of deplorable occurrences which imposed upon 
Charles the stem necessity of meeting the re- 
presentatives of his people on the present occasion, 
A series of political blunders, originating chiefly in 
%ke mistaken zeal of archbishop Laud, having in- 
volved him in a quarrel with the presbyteriaos of 
Scotland, he foimd himself unexpectedly called 
upon to raise and equip an army, with which he 
marched as far as York to oppose an inroad of 
that body. Here, trusting little to the fidelity of 
his own officers, he entered into a convention with 
the rebels; but he had scarcely disbanded his 
troops ero the Scots again appeared in arms, and 
again threatened to carry fire and sword into the 
heart of England. Charles was not ignorant that 
in these daring proceedings the rebels were secret- 
ly encouraged by the leaders of the popular party 
at home: nevertheless, his resources were ex- 
hausted ; no more losns could be raised ; and the 
summoning of a parliament became unavoidable. 
It met in April, 1640, and entered at once upon 
the discussion of points the most remote from 
those which the king had desired both houses to 
consider. Cbariee could not brook the tone of 
mrrogance and disrespect in which the coounons 
thought fit to legislate ; and hence, on the twen- 
ty-third day afler the members took the oaths, and 
before a smgle bill was passed, or a single sub- 
sidy voted, this parliament underwent the fate of 
all its predecessors and was dissolved. 

Thus deserted by the constitutional guardians 
of the public purse, at a moment when the peace 
of the realm was threatened by a powerful enemy, 
Charles again had recourse to measures, all of 
them calculated to %nden the breach which unfor* 
tunately existed between him and his subjects. 
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After aeiaing on 40,6002. worth of bullion belong- 
ui|( to certain Spanish merchants, which had been 
deposited for safety in the Mint, Charles threw 
himself on the benevolence of the higher dasses, 
from whom, in the form of loans, some of them 
not very cheerfully afforded, he obtained in all 
about 300,000L With this sum he enrolled a 
second army, part of which he sent forward to 
harass the advance of the Scots, while he himself 
made preparations to follow with the remainder 
so soon as the state of their equipment would per- 
mit It is well known that the king's advanced 
corps received a severe check near Newcastle. 
The consequence was, that when he arrived at 
York, he again found it more convenient to treat 
tban to fight; and having summoned a council 
of peers to his aid, an assembly not witnessed in 
England since the feudal times, he consulted with 
them as to the propriety of consentingto a cessa- 
tion of anns. Even this step, though humiliating 
to his dignity as a monarch, served in no xespect 
to amehorate the condition of Charles. The Scots 
insisted that anew pailiament should be summon- 
ed, for the redress of the many wrongs of which 
their English brethren complained ; and the kin^ 
hopeless of making head against an entire nation, 
was forced to give way. He did summon a par- 
faament for the 3d of November ensuing ; a truce 
was immediately granted; and he returned to 
London, that he might meet the last assembly 
which was ever in that place to gratify him with 
the poor tribute of verbal allegiance. 

In this, the memorable Long Parliament, Oliver 
Cromwell again took his seat, being a second time 
returned as one of the representatives for the city 
of Cambridge. Whatever his former views and 
wishes may have been, there is no doubt that he 
DOW looked forward to a mighty crisis, and that he 
had res<dved to throw the whole weight of his 
powerful influence into the scale of the republican 
Ihetion. That he ventured already to mark out 
the precise course of Ins own personal elevation, 
we are not prepared to affirm. As yet no human 
judgment could determine how the elements of 
eonfosion would array themselves; though it 
needed but a slender stock of foresight to perceive 
that the dissolution of society was at hand. It is 
not, therefore, probable that even Cromwell would 
prasmne to chalk out for himself any definite line 
of conduct, to which it would be necessary under 
all cticnmstanoes to adhere. But though the case 
ni^t be, and doubtless was so, the whole tenor 
of his after life, not less than our acquaintance 
with tiie singularity of his temperament,— cautious 
though enthusiastic, — calculating though supersti- 
tioos,— ambitious to the greatest degree, yet com- 
bining with high aspirations the most perfect self- 
command, — ^these circumstances united compel 
us to believe, that personal aggrandisement was 
with him, firom the very commencement of the 
present session, the grand actuating principle both 
of speech and action. Hence the fervent zeal 



with whidi he supported every measure of which 
the tendency was to hinder all approach towards 
a reoondliation between the king and the parlia- 
ment Whra his majesty applied for the means of 
discharging the arrears due to his own army, Crom- 
well was among the first to suggest that a grant 
be made out of which both the loyal and the rebel 
forces be paid. He was particularly active in pro- 
moting petitions against the bishops, on the ground 
of severe proceedings in the ecclesiastical cowts. 
In pressing for the tnal and condemnation of Straf- 
ford, he yielded to none in violence ; and he took 
a prominent part in preparing and recommending 
to the house, that most arrogant of all deeds, the 
Remonstrance. In a word, he acted on every oc- 
casion in foil conformity with the sentiment which 
he hunselfonce expressed to lord Falkland and 
Mr. Warwick ; «I can tell," said he, '< what I 
would not have ; but I cannot tell what I wouki 
have.»' 

As it is not our purpose to write a connected 
history of the grand rebellion, we abstain from giv- 
ing even a sketch of the proximate causes which 
led to a final rupture between the king and the 
commons. Enough is done when we state that 
Charles, passing at once from an excess of obsti- 
nacy to a culpable weakness, abandoned one by 
one, all the advantages which a display of ordinary 
firmness would have given him. In yielding to 
the clamour against Strafibrd, he virtually signed 
away the independence of his crown ; while his 
ratification of that act which rendered the pariia- 
ment indissoluble, except by a vote of the two 
houses, laid him prostrate at the feet of his enemies. 
Last of all came the demand, that be should resign 
to parliament all control over the fleet, the castles, 
and the army. Charles would not consent to this : 
** Should I grant their demands," said he, when 
the propositions were submitted to him, " I may 
be waited on bareheaded ; I may have my hand 
kissed ; the title of majesty may be continued to 
me, and * the king's authority, signified by both 
houses,' may still be the style of your commands ; 
I may have swords and maces carried before 
me, and please mynelf with the sight of a crown 
and sceptre (though even these twigs would not 
long flourish, when the stock upon which they 
grew was dead ;) but as to true and real power, 1 
should remain but the outside, but the picture, 
but the sign of a king." 

While Slings were in this state, and the king, re- 
moving from London to York, appeared, as well 
as the parliament, to pause upon the brink of civil 
war, Cromwell, who had long foreseen in what 
issue mattera must terminate, boldly put an end 
to hesitation by precipitating hostilities. At his 
own pereonal hazard and expense he had already 
sent down to the country a supply of arms for the 
equipment of a troop of cavalry, whidi he had 
secretly raised among the more enthusiastic foU 
lowers of the nonconformists. He now, in the be- 
ginning of 1648, while as yet the royal standard 
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had not been boifted, put UmMlf openly at their 
bead. Nor was thia aU. Marching aoddenly 
upon the castle of Cambridge, be miide himseii 
roaster of the place, and of the OMgazine contained 
within its walls, while he daringly intercepted a 
quantity of (date, which the headset the university 
wers preparing to send northward for the nse( of 
the king. Thus may Cromwell be said to baTO 
brought on that desperate straggle which, during 
so many years, fiOtened the soil of England with 
the best blood of her sons ; for though the erents 
which followed would have doubtless taken place 
had no such movements been made, it is beyond 
dispute that these enterprises, in themselves nei- 
ther important nor bazarrtons, hurried forward, in 
a very palpable degree, the mighty catastropha 

Though there was still an apparsnt reluctance 
on both sides to make the final appeal to the 
sword, the kmg on the one hand, and the pariia- 
ment on the other, began, so soon as Ciomweirs 
proceedings obtained publicity, to assume an at- 
titude of defiance. Charles, widiout assigning any 
specific reason for the act, issued an order of array, 
which was conveyed to the sheriA of the several 
counties, and, in part, at least, cairied into efiect 
The parliament, again, passed an act, by which 
it was declared high treason to take up arms, ez* 
cept by virtue of a warrant signed by the speaker. 
This was followed by a commissioa authorising 
the earl of Essex and others to raise men for the 
service of the state ; and hence almost every town, 
village, and hamlet throughout England, exhibited 
the melancholy spectacle of a place of military 
nraster. Cromwell did not wait for any definite 
instructions touching the mode of procedure ne- 
cessary in such a case. With the indiflerence to 
responsibility which is not often acquired, except 
by a lengthened exercise of delegated power, be 
moved rapidly into Hertfordshire, where he sefased 
the high sheriflT when in the act of reading a pro- 
clamation in which lord Essex, with his abettors 
and adherents, were pronounced traitors. He then 
passed into SuflSJk, where the friends of the king 
were exerting themselves to enroll troops for the 
service of their master ; and made prisoners, at 
Lowestofle, of sir Thomas Barber, sir John Peters, 
and twenty other gentleiqen of distinction. His 
activity and zeal were not slow in attracting the 
notice of the parliament A colonel's commission 
was granted to him, and, besides being authorised 
to increase his troop to a regiment of horse, he 
was Joined with lord Manchester in the chief 
command of the six associated counties,— Essex, 
Hertford, Norfolk, Su£^k, Cambridge, and Hunt- 
ingdon. 

While such was the state of affiurs in the south- 
em counties, those of the north, unawed by the 
presence of a parlimentary force, declared gene- 
rally for the king. The nobility and gentry had 
indeed, on his first arrival among them, formed 
themselves into a body-guard for the defence of 

his person; and when, oothe28dof Augpst,the 
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royal standard was raised,* multitudes of the low- 
er orders, of the yeomen uid the tenantry, gather- 
ed round it There v^as, however, a saddefiekD* 
cy of arms and ammunition, among tbeee hardy and 
higb-epirited levies. The king having foiled in 
an attempt to surprise Hull, was forced to depend 
on such supplies as the queen could from time to 
time transmit, in the face of a hostile fleet, from 
Holland ; and. hence, when he began his mareh 
southward, it was with an amy numerically feebly 
in consequence of the absence of means with 
which to equip a stronger. Nevertheless he 
pushed forward to Nottingfiam, confident in the 
justice of his cause, where an attempt was agam 
made to obviate the necessity of bloodshed by ne- 
gotiation. It failed, as might have been antici- 
pated ; upon which the royalists directing thek 
mareh to the westward, so as to skirt the boiden 
of Wales, arrived, towards the middle of October, 
at Shrewsbuiy. 

Soeariyastbeheg^aningof August the par- 
liament had thrown aside the madi, by «fireetiBg 
sir William Waller to invest Portsmouth, of wfaiek 
colonel GMng, an officer friendly to the royal 
cause, held the eommand. It was this dating aet 
of rebellion, indeed, which deddedChailes as to the 
absdute necessity of unfurlmg the royal stand- 
ard ; and he now took the field with the hope, 
rather than the expectation, that the ass a il a nti 
might be diverted from their purpose. Bat the 
delay to which he unfortunately consented at 
Nottingham, proved fotal to that design. Ports- 
mouth, indiflerendy provided for, and defended by 
a garrison less trustworthy than tbeir cbidt, sub- 
mitted after a rixirt siege, the men passing over to 
the ranks of the republicans, while Ghiring witk 
difficulty escaped to Holland. In the mean tine 
Essex, calling in his detached corps, marchsd 
upon Northaoopton, where, with an army of 1 5,000 
men, he stood ready to dispute with his soversign 
the great road to the capital. Had he pushed foe- 
ward at once to Nottingham, it is in the bigbsst 
degree probable that an end would have been put 
to the civil war ; but this he neglected to do. The 
consequence was, that the king being enabled to 
execute an oblique movement, not only turned 
his enemy's position, but gatliered straigth at 
every step, tilC on his arrival at Sh r ewsb u r y , his 
numbers were swelled to thefbU anmuit of 10/WO 
men. 

Alarmed for bis own communicatiQna, and jea- 
lous of the safety of London, Essex broke up from 
Northampton, and marching in a direction paral- 
lel with the royal army, took up a nerw line at 
Worcester. Here he determined to await the ap- 
proach of Charies ; but the latter, aware of the 

* Poor Charles was doomed to be the subjeet oT 
many evil omens. In addition to the beating which he 
received in childhood (rom Cromwell, the Virgiliaa loCs 
declared bodi against lum and lord Falkland m Oxford ; 
and, on the present occasion, a violent gust of wind 
ovortumed the standard almost as soon as it had been 
raised. 
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saperior streagth of the enemy, and anxioiu to 
spare the effiisicm of blood, manoeuvred to shun 
the encounter. With this view he moved rapidly 
along the least frequented of the by-roads, and 
masked the operation so well, that he had actoai- 
ly passed Essex, ere that officer was aware that 
hb adversary had quitted Shrewsbury. 

A rapid pursuit was, however, instantly begun ; 
and oh the evening of the 22d of October, after a 
sharp skbmish, in which a body of the king's 
hocae under prince Rupert overthrew the advanc- 
ed eavah7 of the republicans, the latter entered 
tlie viUage of Kenton, just as the royalists were 
lialted forthe night at Edgecoat, As these places 
were not more than three miles apart, it was pro- 
noonoed, in a council of war which Chaxles prompt- 
ly summoned, both impracticable and disgpcaodbl 
any longer to shun an engagement. The king, 
thereforft, as soon as daylight returned, drew up 
his aimy along a range of heights called Edge- 
hill, where, with his in&ntry in the centre, and 
his cavalry covering each flank, he determined, 
by the advice of lord Lindsey to recenre the at- 
tack. 

In the battle ot Edgehill, which, as our readers 
cannot be ignorant, ended without awarding a 
decisive victory to either party, Oliver Cromwell 
took no share. According to some accounts his 
absence from the iield was inevitable, a^d proved 
a source of deep mortification to himself; accord- 
ing to others, he purposely kept aloof, from mo- 
tives either of personal fear er political jealousy. 
"He, with his troop of hors^" says lord HoUes, 
"came not in; impudently and ridiculously af- 
firming, the day after, that he had been all that 
day seeking the army and place of fight, though 
his quarters were but at a village near hand, 
whence he conld not find his way, nor be directed 
by his ear, when the ordnance was heard, as I 
have been credibly informed, twenty or thirty 
miles off^ How far this statement may be cre- 
dited, coming as it does fiom an avowed enemy, 
we are not called upon to decide ; but if the fu- 
tufe protector did absent himself from the battle, 
when he might have done otherwise^ it were worse 
than childish to attribute the drcumstance to per- 
sonal fear. It may be, however, that here, as well 
as elsewhete, Cromwdl permitted a£iursto take 
their course, because he saw that the whole merit 
of a victory whksh it rested with hun to secure, 
would be awarded to another ; and if so, then is 
his conduct strictly in agreement with that deep 
and resolute ssMMiness, for which we have alrea- 
dy ^eo, and shall again find ample cause to give, 
him credit. 

¥niile Essex retreated upon Coventry, the king, 
after reducmg Banbiiry, in which there was a 
gMrison of 1000 men, pressed forward upon Oz- 
fiwd. Here e£R>rts were agam made to amuse 
and perplex faim with proposals to treat. But 
tfaou^^ still eager f<^ peace, and ready to make 
large sacrifices for the purpose of secunng it, 
6* 



Charles did not interrupt his progress. He ad- 
vanced by Colnbrook and Brentfiud as &r as 
Tumham Green, taking various strong places 
and making numerous prisoners by the way; 
while Essex, hurrying to London by a di&rent 
load, OMKed himself strenuously in collecting 
another and a much more numerous army. With 
this, which amounted to full 24,000 men, he threw 
himself between the king and the city ; and the 
royalists, standing more in awe of numbers than 
became men engaged in a desperate cause, ab- 
stained with unaccountable timidity from attacks 
inghim. 

It is not our province either to describe or to ac- 
count fbrtheehain of events which induced thftkin|^ 
first to entangle himself in a labyrinth of fruitless 
negotiatioB, and then to fall back from the gates of 
London to winter quarteis in Oxford. Tbeae are 
matters, the details of which belong rather to the 
chronicler of one of th^most striking eras in our 
general history, than to the military biographer of 
Cromwell, whose part m the drama was, as yel, 
neither very prominent nor very accurately de- 
fined. It is, indeed, a matter of doubt where he 
principally eseited himself as well as to what 
ends his exertioDS were, during the progress of 
these events, directed. As we behold him, how- 
ever, in the following spring, exercising the chief 
military command in the associated counties, wp 
are diE^x>8ed to believe that, during the wmter of 
11(42, he found ample employment in preserving 
these in their not very willmg subjection to tho 
power of parliament But a wider field for the 
exercise of his extraordinary military talent was 
already in preparation ; nor was he slow in enter- 
ing upon it. 

We have alluded to the promptitude which 
Cromwell displayed m raising troops for the ser- 
vice of the parliament, before war had been for- 
mally declared between the opposite parties in the 
state. It will be necessary, in orde^ to elucidate 
more fully the character of that great man's mind> 
not less than to account for the signal services 
which his regiment on every occasion performed, 
to explain the principle on which he proceeded in 
making choice of bis recruits. We leam fibra 
Whitdocke, that " most of Cromwell's men were 
freeholders and freeholders* sons, who upon mat- 
ter of conscience engaged in the quarrel ; anc^ 
being thus well armed within by the satisfaction 
of their own consciences, and without by good 
iron arms, they would, as one man^ stand firmly^ 
and charge desperately." Why ho was thus par- 
ticular he himself stated, when detailing the sub- 
stance of a conversscion which he had held with 
his friend and relsdve Hampden, in his place in 
the house of summons. " I had a very good 
fnend,** saidi^ '* and he was a veiy noble person, 
and I kno>r his memory was very grateful to yon 
all, Mk John Hampden. At my &ait going into 
this engagement, I saw their men beaten at every 
hand ; I did indeed : and I desired him tJiat be 
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would make some addition to lay hyrd Esaex'a ar- 
my, and I told him T woald be serviceable to him, 
in bringing men in, as I thought had a spirit that 
would do something in the work. This is very 
true that I tell you ; GK>d knows that I lie not 
Your troops, said I, are most of them old decayed 
serving-men and tapsters, and such kind of fel- 
lows; and, said I, their troops are gentlemen's 
sons, younger sons, and persons of quality. 
Do you think that the spirits of such base and 
mean fellows will ever be able to encounter gen- 
tlemen that have honour, and courage, and reso- 
lution in them? Truly I prescribed him in this 
manner conscientiously, and truly I did tell him, 
you must get men of a spirit, and, take it not ill 
what I say (I know you will not,) of a spirit that 
is likely to go on as fiir as gentlemen wtfl go^ or 
else I am sure you will be beaten still I told him 
so, I did, seeing he was a wise and worthy per- 
son ; and he did think that I talked a good notion 
but an impracticable one. Truly I told him that 
I would do something in it I did so, and truly I 
must needs say to yon (impute it tO what you 
please,) I raised such men as had the fear of Qod 
before them, and made some conscience of what 
they did ; and from that day forward, I must say 
to you, they were never beaten ; and wherever 
they were engaged against the enemy, they beat 
continually." 

Of Cromwell and his soldiers, sir Philip War- 
wick accordingly gives the following graphic de- 
scription :—" They had all," says the loyal 
knight, " either naturally the phanatick humour, 
or soon imbibed it ; but a herd of this sort of men 
being by him drawn together, he himseMe, like 
Mahomet, having transports of phansy, and 
withal a crafty understanding, knowing that natu- 
rail principles, though not morally good, will con- 
duce to the attainment of naturall and politick 
ends, made use of the zeal and credulity of those 
persons, teaching them, as they too readily taught 
themselves, that they engaged for Qod, when he 
led them against his vicegerent the king; and 
where this opinion mett with a naturall courage, 
it piade them the bolder, and too often the cruel- 
ler. And these men, habituated more to spiritual 
pride than carnall riot and intemperance, so con- 
sequently having bin industrious and active in 
their former callings and professions, where na- 
turall courage wanted, zeal supplied its place ; and 
at first they chose rather to dye than to flye, and 
custom remoted fear of danger ; and after- 
wards, finding the sweet of good pay, and of 
opulent plunder, &nd of preferment suitable to 
activity and merit, the lucrative post made gaine 
seem to them a naturall member of godlinesa." 
Such troops as these, anhnated by the most pow- 
erful of all feelmgs, enured to privations, patient 
under hardships, obedient to the strietest disci- 
pline, and guided by a genius of the highest or- 
der, mi^t be annihilated, but coM not posaiUy 
sustain a defeat 
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To fill up a single troop with men of this stantp. 
proved a task of easy accomplishment ; to com- 
plete a regiment of more than ordinary numerical 
strength, seems to have bieen scarcely less ao» 
Nevertheless Cromwell would not lead them into 
the presence of the enemy, till he had in some de- 
gree tried their firmness. The following aocooot, 
though taken from Hea^, an unscrupulous 
writer, appears highly deserving of credit " Up- 
on the first muster of his troop, he (Cromwell) 
having privily placed twelve resolute feUows 
in an ambuscade (it being near some of the 
king's garrisons,) upon a signal, at the appoint- 
ed time, the same ambush, with a trumpet soun«l- 
ing^ galloped furiously towards the main body of 
their commdes, of whom some twenty instantly 
fled out of fear and dismay." No pumshmeot 
was inflicted upon the fugitives, nor were any re- 
proaches applied to them. They were command- 
ed on the spot to surrender up their horses and 
equipments, and coolly dismissed, that their places 
might be supplied by men of sterner tempera- 
ment 

We will not pause to remark upon the con- 
summate skill which Cromwell displayed in these 
elementary arrangements. A man perfectly read 
in human nature (and vrithout a thorough know- 
ledge of human nature no man need aspire to the 
character of a great general) would alone hare 
adopted such expedients, both in the collection 
and training of recruits ; nor will it be found tbst 
in handling his troops, as the art of directing their 
movements in the field is technically termed, be 
was more at fault In the winter ofl64S we find 
him at the head of a single reghnent of cavalry, 
keeping six whole counties in subjection, and over- 
awing multitudes of royalists. In the spring of 
1643, his corps had increased to SOOO men, all of 
them devoted to their leader, and prepared topei^ 
ish at his bidding. Nor, to do him justice^ was 
Cromwell disposed to deal with them under the 
screen of paltry subterfuges or hollow prevarica- 
tions. While other chiefs affected still to be in 
arms for their sovereign, he often assured his men 
** that he would not cozen them by the perplexed 
expression in his commission to fight Jer khig md 
parliament ; and that therefore, if the king chanced 
to be in the body of the enemy, he would as soon 
discharge his pistol upon him as upon any private 
man : and if tiieir consciences would not let them 
do the like, he advised them not to list themselves 
under him." 

Such was the state of Cromwdl's preparations, 
when the extraordinary success of the royalists in 
the north induced him to march beyond the limits 
of his own command. He penetrated into Lin- 
colnshire at the bead of twelve troops of horse, di»- 
arming, as he went along, all suspected poraons ;* 

* Among others he visited his own uade, sir Olivsr 
Cromwell, whom, thou^ he would not stand Defbre hin. 
except uncovered, he plundered of all his plate, as well 
as or the arms in nis house. 
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fwr did any greit while elapse ere be and hifl Iron- 
sides (for so his troopers came to be designated) 
fotiod an opportunity ofproving their decided supe- 
riority over every thing which the enemy could op- 
pose to them. Not far from Grantham they were 
met by a flying corps of cavalry, far surpassing 
(iceording to Cromwell's own statement, at least 
doubling) them in numbers. Not the slightest 
hesitation was made as to risking an action ; and 
the result was a decisive, almost a bloodless* vic- 
tory. Receiving the enemy's fire, without caring 
to return it, except by the skirmishers which co- 
Tered his line, Cromwell led his people at once to 
the charge ; and as die royalists imprudently stood 
totfaide the shock, he overthrew them in a mo- 
ment Tbey fled in all dhrections, closely and 
hotly pursued ; and their loss, both in killed and 
prisoners, was considerable. But this was only 
the b^inning of the triumphs whidi these en- 
thusiasts were destined to work out. Towards 
the dos3 of June, they efl^ted a stiU more 
important service, by bringing relief to the 
town of Gainsborough, and cutting (o pieces 
the 6ower of the army by which it was menaced. 
The corps of cavahy, of the destruction of which 
ire have j vt given an account, formed part of a 
hght and independent army, with which general 
Ctveodisfa, brother to the earl of Newcastle, en- 
deavoared to recover Lincoln ihire to the cause of 
the king. Among other measures, he made a 
movement for the purpose of la3ring siege to Gkdns- 
boron^ of which the parliamentary general, lord 
WilloQghby, had recently made himself master; 
and 80 alarmed was the latter at the intelligence 
which reached him, that he made up his miod to 
evacuate the place. In this juncture, Cromwell, 
who calculated on the moral as well as the phy- 
sical efiects of a repulse, boldly threw liimself 
with his regiment between Cavendish and the 
town. The enemy outnumbered him by three to 
one, and occupied the snmmit of an acclivity, along 
the base of which ran a high fence, passable only 
bj a single gateway. Through this, in defiance 
of a heavy fire, Cromwell caused his men to file. 
He formed them, as they gained the other side, 
section by section, and diarging furiously up the 
fain, again won, by sheer impetuosity, a signal 
victory. Astonished at the boldness of ihe attack, 
fiitigQed with recent marches, and considerably 
disorganised by previous habits of plunder, the 
royafists received the charge vnth languor and 
hesitation. They were broken and dispersed, one 
wing fleeing in one direction, another in another. 
Cromwell, on the contrary, keeping his people 
steadily in hand, wheeled round en masse upon the 
body which held best together. He drove it pell- 
mell mto a bog, where his men, wound up to the 
higlhest pitdi of enthusiasm, put all, induding 
Cavendish himself, to the sword. This done, he 
drew off in exodlent order towards Boston, retreat- 
ing sknrly firom the superior numbers which 
tbreatened him, but presenting at every stage a 



bold front to his pursuers, and appearing to invito 
rather than to shun an encounter. 

It was high time for the republican cause in the 
north that some such display should be made ; for 
hitherto the tide of aflairs bad ran steadily against 
it The battle of Atberton Moor, by destroying 
their field force in that quarter, left Newcastle at 
Uberty to follow almost any plan of campaign ; 
and had he persevered in that which at one moment 
he seemed willing to adopt, a result widely difier- 
ent from what actually befell might have attended 
the war. Unfortunately for the king, however, 
peiBonal dislike towards prince Rupert hindered 
him from marching, as he was required to do, 
upon Elssex. He could not brook the idea of 
serving under any one, and, least of all, under the 
nephew of his sovereign. He therefore gladly 
yielded to the first feeble remonstrance olfored by 
the gentlemen of Yorkshire, against removing to 
such a distance flrom their native county. At the 
same time, the Hothams, repenting of the course 
which they had adopted at the commencement of 
the troubles, opened with him a negotiation for the 
surrender of Hull, a place of which, both from its 
situation and resources, the royalists of the north 
were exceedingly anxious to obtain possession. 
Having recov^ed Gainsborough, therefore, and 
made himself master of Lincoln, he unexpect- 
edly paused in his career, < and finally retrac* 
ing his steps, sat dolm, on the 2d of Septem- 
ber, before Hull. Though too weak to hinder 
this movement, the intelligence of the republi- 
cans was such, that they were not for an mstant 
kept in ignorance as to its grand influencing motive. 
The Hothams were suddenly arrested ; and the 
command of Hull being committed to lord Fair- 
fax, that officer made every preparation for a de- 
termined and obstinate defence. Meanwhile Man- 
chester, set free fit>m his charge at London by the 
ill-advised march of the king towards Glouces- 
ter, drew together about 7000 infantry, with which 
he hastened to reinforce the corps of Cromwell 
and Willoughby in Lincokisbire. This junction 
was effected at Boston on the 9th of October ; and 
the command of all the cavalry, to which a cod-> 
siderable addition had been made by the coming 
in of sir Thomas Fairfiix from Hull, being intrusted 
to Cromwell, on the 1 1th the campaign opened in 
earnest 

Though himself finding ample occupation in 
the siege of Hull, to which neither materiel nor 
the composition of his army was adequate, New- 
castle had not been inattentive to the preservation 
of his late conquests. In addition to the garrisons 
left in Uneoln and Gainsborough, a strong corps, 
consisting chiefly of horse and dragoons, occupied 
the county under sir John Henderson, an old and 
gallant soldier, who desired nothing so much as 
that he might find an opportunity of measuring 
his sword with Cromwell. The wish which the 
brave veteran had been heard frequently to ex- 
pressi was deetmed Boon to rec^ve its accomplisb- 
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meat Oa the 12th of October, ioteUigence 
reached him that Oliver, with the repubhcan ca- 
yahy, had halted ia the vicinity of Homcastle, 
while the infantry, under Manchester, were atill a 
long day's march in the rear. He promptly drew 
together a fi>roe very superior to that which his 
enemy commanded, and pushing forward at a 
brisk pace, came up, a little before noon, with the 
rebels. Cromwell had twice already triumphed 
agamst odds not less fearful ; he felt that he must 
now triumph again, or be content to forfeit his in-^ 
iluence with the men. The latter was an alterna- 
tive not to be thouglit of fpr a moment ; so he 
draw up his people, and made ready to stake both 
reputation and life itself on the cast of a die. 

Whether it was that Hendersons's horses were 
blown, or that, like many other old officers, he 
choee to fight only according to rule, he halted as 
soon as he beheld the dispositions of the enemy, 
and threw forward his dragoons to skirmish. Of 
these Cromwell took no notice ; but giving the 
words " Truth and Peace," and at the same time 
uplifting a psalm, he commanded his enthusiasts, 
in the name of the Most High, to charge home. 
They received a voUey as they approached, which 
did little or no execution. A second fire from the 
cavalier Une brought down the commander's borae ; 
but his men still pressed on ; and in five minutes the 
two corps were intermingled, and at handstrokes, 
Cromwell, while in the act of rising, was again 
st^ck to the earth by a heavy blow ; it stunned 
him, and he lay for a few seconds insensible ; but 
he no sooner recovered, than he dismounted one 
of hia troopers, and joined fiercely in the nUUe, 
It was desperate, but brief; for the royalists, brok- 
en and amazed, gave way in all directions, and 
were ohased, with prodigious slaughter, to the gates 
of Lincoln. 

The efifects of this victory were deeply felt both 
by the conquerors and the vanquished. New- 
castle himself having sufibred severely in a sortie, 
no sooner heard of it than he raised the siege of 
Hull ; while Henderson, taking with him every 
disposable man, marched back to join his leader in 
Yorkshire. Mancl^ester and Cromwell, on the 
other hand, empk^ed themselves to the best pur- 
pose throughout the remainder of the season. 
They reduced several castles and fortified towns, 
levied contributions on the inhabitants, checked 
and restrained the excursions of the royalist par- 
tisans, and strengthened the garrison of Newark ; 
Dor did they retire into winter quarters till the se- 
veri^ of the weather, absolutely compelled them. 
Yet even then Cromwell was not inactive. Ob- 
taining a new commission, as lieutenant of die 
isle of Ely, he busied himself daring the dose 
months in raising funds, by the merciless plunder 
of the colleges at Cambridge^ and of the cathedrals 
of PetertMroagh and Ely ; in each of which he m 
said to have perpetrated enormities disgraceful to 
him as a man, thougfi intelligible as proceeding 
fiKymafiuuUi& 
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Meanwhile a new and a more decisive step thma 
any on which they had hitherto adventured, and 
to the promotion of which Cromwell applied mil 
his influence, was taken by the parliament of £ng- 
land. So early as the month of August^ 164S, «ir 
Heniy Vane had arrived at Edinbuigh with apraaa- 
ing invitation to the presbyterians of ScoUjumI, 
that they would come to the assistance of their per- 
secuted brethren of the south. He was recctired 
in the most enthusiastic manner by the head* of 
the party ; and a proof being eihihtted that the 
solemn- league and covenant had been Cbrmally 
ratified by the English parliament, all true So0tcb- 
men, between the ages of sixteen and sixty, were 
summoned to attend the standard of the Lord. 
On the 19th of January, 1644, in defiance of a 
season more than usually intlement, 20,000 nosa, 
most of them veteran soldiers, and led on by ex- 
perienced officers, passed the Tweed at Berwick. 
They made an attempt to surprise Newcastle, tmt 
failed, the marquis having anticipated tbeok They 
then crossed the Tyne, leaving six regiments be- 
hind to blockade the place ; and, closely watched 
by the royalists, 14,000 strong, they arrived on the 
4th of March at Sunderland. This sudden ap- 
pearance of a Scottiah army in Northumbedand 
and Durham, at a moment when the scales were 
evenly balanced between the pariiament and the 
king, could scarcely fail to oporate fatally against 
the interests of the latter. In addition to the 
preponderating superiority in point of numbers se- 
cured to his enemies, the derangement of all the 
pUns which his commanders had formed, afieeted 
him very deeply ; nor did any great while elapse 
ere the evils arising out of it showed themeelves 
in a form even more distressing than had been 
anticipated. Sir Thomas Fairfax, finding that the 
whole of Yorkshire had been left to the care of 
tSree or four thousand men under cokmel BeUaiiB, 
marched from Hull, came up with him at Selby, 
and gave him a total defeat He pursued the fu- 
gitives towards York, of which he would have 
doubtless obtained possession, had not Newcastle 
been made aware of its danger in time; nor could 
the marquis himself hope to preserve so important 
a city, otherwise than by throwing the whole of 
his infantry within the walls. He did so; but 
the measure served only to defer a misfbitune 
which destiny had resolved to inflict The Soots 
trode closely upon his steps ; they joined their 
camp to that of the Fairfaxes, and the combined 
armies, within the space of a few days, formally 
invested the place. 

The siege had not long been formed when Man- 
chester and Cromwell arrived, bringing with them 
a very important accession both of w^mwifial 
strength and of military talent They broke off 
at once an armistice into which Newcastle had 
contrived to inve^ the iepubUcaii% and pit^K^ 
their advances by night and day with the utmost 
vigour. On the 34th of June a furious sortie 
WIS attem p ted, m whi«h vboth wties mtOvpd m^ 
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merely, though the ganisoa was finally repulsed 
with loae. On the 30th, however, rotelligeoce ar- 
rived which eanaed an hnmediate change of pko 
00 the part of the besiegers. Prince Rupert, it 
appeared, having been commaiided by the king to 
raise the siege at all hazards, was advancifig with 
basty strides ; and his nombers being estimated at 
not less than 20,000 men, it seemed quite hopeless 
to think of meeting him in die field, and continuing 
at the same time riie blockade of Tork. After a 
brief consultation, therefore, the siege was aban- 
doned ; the guards of the trenches and other de- 
tached corps were called in, and the whole army 
mcmng o^ concentrated at a plaoe called Mars- 
too Mo<»r, about five miles distant from the city. 

The information whidi brought about this change 
in die ^position of the parliamentary forces was 
. not incorrect On the 1st of July prince Rupert, 
bit own oorps being strongly reinforced by New> 
cssd^s cavalry nnder Goring, arrived within a 
stog^ march <rf' York; whence, leaving his troops 
in positioii, he hurried forward nnder a slight escort 
to ascertain the condition of the beleaguered town. 
To his great surprise he found that the siege had 
been fonnally raised ; that from two sides of the 
citfsveo the trifling restraint of patrols and videttes 
were witbdravni; and hence, that every facility 
in le-victaalling, and otherwise preparing it against 
fvttoie attacks, was afibrded. Nevertheless Ru- 
pert was not satisfied : he had been instnicted by 
the king, in the letter which directed lum north- 
ward, not merely to relieve York, but to engage 
and destroy the Scots ; and he now prepared, in 
defiance of the admonitions and warnings of New- 
castle, ta attempt at least the perfect accomplish- 
ment of that order. It has already been stated, 
that between the prince and the marquis no cor- 
Aality of sentiment prevailed : the latter therefore, 
finding that his atfvioe was ireceived with coldness, 
ceased to ofler it ; and Rupert, taking the entire 
reapoosibihty upon himsd^ gave directions for the 
gittisDii to join his army. 

tn the meanwhile the republicans, anticipating 
no parsuit, began their march southward, with the 
design of retaining in subjection such places, both 
ia Yoritshire and Lancashire, as had recently sub- 
isittad to their arms. They had ptoceeded some 
nies OD tiie Tadcaster road, when intdligence 
aaived that the royalists were advancing; and 
not mniy mhrates later, the rear was threatened 
by a clood of Ruperts horse. Without a mo- 
BMDfS delay the van received orders to retrace its 
steps; «while those behind hastfly drew up on a 
spot of ground as fiivoorable as thedrcnmstances 
of the case wouldaOow. A broad and deep drain 
ran along a portion of their front ; towards the 
right the ground was considerably broken, hedges 
and eopses, intersected by narrow lanes, forming 
there a species of natural entrenchment ; but the 
left was wholly without cover, the face of the coun- 
try a ss uming in that quarter the complexion of a 
hanm hettb. In gmial the ground vnis fiat. 



with here and tiiere an undulation, not inconvenient 
for the disposition of a few guns ; while remotely 
either flank stood open, the very hedges stretch- 
ing only to a certain distance, where they termina- 
ted in the moor« Independently, therefore, of the 
tactics of the age, which seem to have arbitrarily 
plaiited the cavalry on the wings of ail armies, such 
a disposition of that arm appears to have been on 
the present occasion judicious ; as was also tho 
eatablishnMnt of a reserve of horse in support of 
the second lino of in&ntry. 

Though the troops b^^^an to form so early as 
ten o'clock in the morning, noon bad passed ere 
all were in position : for the advanced guard had 
poshed so fkr ahead of the main body, that they 
were now unavoidably thrown considerably to the 
rear. As they came up, however, they took their 
stations, the right under mx Thomas Fairfox, the 
esntre under lord Fairfax and general Leven ; 
while tho left, though commanded ostensibly by 
lord Manchester, was in reality guided by Oliver 
CiomweU. Meanwhile Rupert, in part overawed 
by the bold front presented to him, in part restrain- 
ed by the languid movements of bis own rear, 
oouldonly gaxe upon these formations, without 
attempting to molest them. So soon as his ar- 
tilleiy came up^ indeed, he caused several pieces 
to open, which were promptly answered by those 
of the enemy ; but, contrary to all precedent, he 
showed no disposition to assume thio initiative in 
the action. Thus it was from five o'clock till 
half past six, when the two armies, in splendid 
array, continued quietly to face each other ; at 
, seven the parliamentarians quitted their ground, 
and the battle immediately began. 

So many and such contradictory records have ' 
come down to us of this by far the most im||pptant 
action during the civil war, that it is not very easy 
to ofier of it any thing like a rational or nunute 
description. That it was obstinately maintained 
on both sides, all chroniclers are agreed ; but 
there is the most remarkable discrepancy in al- 
most every point of detail, not only between the 
writera belonging to opposite parties, but among 
men who on other subjects hold the same, or near- 
ly the same, language. It is even doubtful where 
the stiifo b^^acn, whether on the right, the left, or 
the centre ; wUle in the parts assigned to the va- 
rious leaders daring the combat itself, not two 
men speak alika Under such droumstances, we 
cannot venture to give more than the general im- 
pression prodhoed upon our own minds by a pe- 
rusal of numerous oontradictoiy authorities, wam^ 
ing our readers all the while that they are free 
to judge for themselves as to the credibility or 
otherwise of the statements here recorded. 

Prince Rupert bad strongly occupied the drain, 
by planting there four brigades of infantry, which 
were supported on their right by a body of horse, 
scarcely adequate to the important purpose. 
Against these the first movements seem to have 
been made ; for lord Manchester's foot charging 
the ditch in front, his cavahy swept round, in or* 
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der to clear the plain of the squadron, and attack 
it in the rear. As long as the <* Irooaidea** came 
not into play, and they were under the necesdty 
of making a considerable detour in order to reach 
their antagonists, the battle was maintained with 
great obstinacy. Secure behind the ditch, the 
royalist musketeers poured upon the adrancmg 
column a ceaseless and well-directed fire, while a 
battery in their rear plunged heavily from an emi- 
nence into the parliamentary ranks as they endea- 
voured to form. It was to no purpose that the re- 
publicans brought forward a couple of guns, with 
which they answered this cannonade; the men 
fell by whole sections, and, brove as the ofiicers 
confessedly were, not all their exertions availed 
to carry on the survivors beyond the first line ot 
fire. But a very different result ensued, so soon 
as Cromwell with his chosen band fell in. Having 
deared the broken ground, and gained the open 
moor, they drove with their accustomed impe- 
tuosity upon the king's cavalry, which, outnum- 
bered to a great degree, and in part defeated by 
their own apprehensiorfii, ofiered hardly a mo- 
menrs resistance. The republicans next charg- 
ed and took the guns, sabring the artillerymen 
beside them, after which they rode leisurely and 
in excellent order towards the drain ; but the 
in&ntry stationed there had seen how af&irs went, 
and stood not to receive the shock : they aban- 
doned the vantage ground, thus enabling the re- 
publican pikemen to cross, and suffered consider- 
ably while retreating, though in good order, across 
the plain, from repeated charges of the cavalry. 

While these things were passing on the left, 
the right of the parliamentary army not only fail- 
ed tQ make any impression, but sustained a sig- 
nal Vjverse. The ground on which they stood, 
though favourable to men acting on the defensive, 
told severely against them in a forward movement] 
for they could advance only through lanes and 
alleys in narrow columns, each of which, as it en- 
deavoured to emerge into the open country, was 
swept by a heavy fire from the whole line of the 
royalists. It was at this juncture, when his infiin- 
try had been repeatedly driven back, that Fairfax 
ordered his cavalry to charge ; the foot opening 
to the right and left, in order that they might pass 
through. They galloped gallantly forward ; but 
received a discharge so dose, and thrown in with 
such steadiness, that their ranks became instantly 
confused. Nor was a moment afforded to recover 
from the surprise. Rupert, who commanded here 
in person, led forward his horse, charged, over- 
threw, and totally discomfited them ; while they 
rushing back headlong upon the Ime of foot, threw 
It also into confusion. In an instant the royalists 
took the lead ; both horse and foot advanced, some 
penetrating down the lanes, others filing round ; 
and in ten minutes the right of the republicans sus- 
tained as decided a defeat, as their left had just 
won a victory. 

Operations such as these unavoidably brought 



aboQt a complete change of front in both armies. 
According to the vulgar accounts of the battle, 
the two ImsIb changed ground ; but this is mani- 
festly an error : they merely faced round, the one 
side wheeling upon their centre to the left, the 
other making a similar evolution to the right Uo- 
fortimately, however, the impetuosity of prince 
Rupert led him, as usual, too far in the pursuit ; 
while Cromwell, not leas cool than daring, held 
his men steadily in hand. Yet when the victors 
on both sides did meet, the meeting was stiff'aiid 
stern. . In the first shock Cromwell was wound- 
ed, and his men reded and -wavered. Had there 
been any adequate support at band, even now 
the day might have been retrieved ; but ere Rupert 
could recall or form the troops which he had per- 
mitted to scatter in the chase, a second and stiO 
fiercer onset was made. That attack was led by 
general Leslie, a Scottish oflicer of reputation and 
merit, and it proved eminently successful. Rupert*i 
cavalry were fairly swept from their ground; 
while his infantry, at all times the least effident 
of the royal forces, gave but a single fire, and fled 
in liie utmost confusion. Never was rout more 
complete. The whole of the artillery, prodi^ous 
quanlities of small arms, tenia, baggage, and tbe 
military chest, all fell into the hands of the vic- 
tors ; who, beddes kilUng upwards of 5000 men 
in the action and the pursuit, made 1 500 prisoners. 
Nothing, indeed, except the vicinity of Yodi, 
saved even a remnant of the royalists from de> 
struction. 

It is not worth while to give any detailed ac- 
count of the dissendons and quarreb to whidi 
this great victory proved the prelude, aipong the 
leaders of both armies. Enough is done when we 
state, that Rupert and Newcastle, mutually blam- 
ing each other, withdrew, the one to the cootineot, 
the other, with the wreck of his tioops, southii'anl ; 
while the republicans, marching upon York, 
placed it again in a state of dege. The city open- 
ed its gates on the 15tb ; but neither that event, 
nor the subsequent fall of Newcastle, though the 
whde of the northern counties were reduced by 
them to the obedience of parliament, served to 
hinder the growth of bitter animodties in the vic- 
torious hosts. •Cromwell, the avowed head of tbe 
independents, became an object of extreme aver- 
don to the more moderate presbyterians, to whom, 
in common with the nobiUty at larg^, Manchester 
was attached ; while Manchester and his firiesMis 
were openly accused by the heutenant-general of 
a didndination to push the war to its jus) limits. 
Nor was it only by drculating such rumours that 
dther faction strove to undermine the credit of its 
antagonists. The independents, on the one hand, 
assigned the entue ment of the recent victory to 
Cromwell and his cavalry ; Crawford and HoDia, 
on the other, beddes claiming it abaolutdy for 
themsdves and the Scots, acoiaad CNiver of per- 
sonal cowardice. Thus, partly upon public, 
partly upon private grounc^ was a breach creat- 
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«d, which each succesfiTe operetioo, no mat- 
ter how oonducCed, served not to heal, but to 
widen. 

While theae tbingi were in progreas, the parw 
liament had equipped two stroog armiea in the 
south, which, under Essex and sir William Waller^ 
moved in opposite directions for the purpose of 
shutting up the kmg in Oxford. Charles, ap> 
prised of their design, aoddenly evacuated the 
dtjT, and, aAer a series of weU-executed maiMBO- 
nefi, engaged and defeated Waller at Copsedy 
Bridge. He turned next upon Essex, whom he 
(oDowed from place to place, till he finally cooped 
him up in a comer of Cornwall, where, after some 
delay, the parliamentarians were reduced to the 
necessity of laying down their arms. It is not 
easy to account for the excessive lenity practised 
by the king on this occasion. After an overture, 
which be deemed it judicious to make, had been 
rejected by the earl, and the earl himself had 
escaped by sea, — after the enemy's cavalry had 
psmed through an opening m the royal lines, and 
the infAiUy were left to thehr hXt, the king consent 
ed to dismiss them ; naked, indeed, but still free to 
ferve again so soon as their roasters should be in 
a condition, to renew their efficiency. By the 
personal friends of Charles,— such as Wsrwick 
ind Clarendon, — the kin^s behaviour in this in- 
stance is attributed to constitutional clemency ; it 
is not, perhaps, going too far if we venture to 
assign the event to a mistaken and short-sight- 
td policy. 

It seems to have been the wish of Charles to 
move at once upon London, while as yet the mo- 
ral efiects of his victories were felt ; nor, in the 
desperate state of his aftiirs, could he have devis- 
ed a more prudent measure. But his army was 
composed of a class of men whom it was very 
difRcoIt to persusde, and absolutely impracticable 
to control. The Cornish men refused to quit their 
own county ; and the royalists both in Devon- 
dure and Dorsetshire proved more prodigal of 
promises than of performances. His movements 
were constantly delayed for want both of provi- 
aoos and means of transport ; and a military 
chest absolutely empty brought with it the custo- 
mary evils of pay long in arrear, and soldiers dis- 
satisfied. Under these circumstances, his pro- 
graes was exceedingly slow ; and it was at last 
detemined that no more should be attempted 
Hm campaign, than to bring relief to certain oaa- 
tles hi Berkshire and the counties near, and 
then to establish the anny for the winter in Ox* 
ferd. 

Meanwhile the parliament, sofkr from suc- 
cumbing under these disasters, stramed every 
nerve to repair them. They passed no vote of 
oensore against Essex, whom, on the contrary, 
they treated with the utmost delicacy ; but they 
nade haste to re-equip his forces, as soon as their 
anival at Portsroootb, and their steady adhevence 
to the popular canae, woe aieertaiiiad. This 



done, they instructed general Skipton,«on whom, 
because of the sickness of his superior, the com- 
mand had devolved, to move towards Andover, 
where Waller, with the residue of his forces, was 
in position. Manchester and Cromwell were, in 
like manner, directed to march southward to the 
same point ; and, finally, such a power was 
brought together, in respect both of numbers and 
composition, as bad not yet formed under one 
leader since the commencement of the war. To 
the chief command of this magnificent army the 
earl of Manchester was nominated ; Cromwell 
retained, as before, the rank of general of horse ; 
and the whole, wound up to the highest pitch of 
enthusiasm, advanced against the king. 

The royalists occupied at this time a formidable 
alignment in and about the town of Newbury. 
Protected on one flank by the nver Kennet, and 
in some degree covered by the guns of Denning- 
ton casde on the other, they strengthened their 
fixnt by throwing up a breastwork, and by occu- 
pying in force several villas and gardens which 
extended conveniently beyond the town. There 
wap one mansion in particular, called Doleman's 
house, which stood for them in the most conve- 
nient situation, being a little in advance of the 
breastwork and a row of lesser houses, yet expos- 
ed on all sides to a raking fire. This, as well as 
the garden, which they strengthened by thick em- 
bankment^ was filled with troops ; while all the 
hedges and ditches near swarmed with skirmishers 
and every convenient mound was surmounted by 
one or more pieces of artillery. In one respect 
alone, and it was a very essential respect, their 
line was weak. A bill, less than musket-shot in 
their front, offered to an assailant every facility for 
the secure and undiscovered formation of columns 
of attack ; and the result of the action proved, 
that against that solitary defect not all the advan- , 
tages of which we have just spoken, availed. Nor 
was this all. The king had recently detached 
three regiments of his best horse for the purpose 
of relieving Banbury castle ; and hence, when the 
day of battle came, ho found himself more than 
usually overmatched in that his favourite and 
mosiefficient arm. For the open meadows which 
extended between Dennington castle and the 
toMm were left grievously exposed ; there was no 
efficient resen^e with which to support the scatter- 
ed rofiiotiy ; and the means of checking patrolling 
parties and obtaining intelligence, were m a great 
measure taken away. But there was a fatality 
attending all the grand movements of that unhap- 
l^monsLKh, nor was its inihience less banefully 
feit on the present occasion than it had been on 
others. 

The two armies came in sight on the 25th of 
October, and the 86th was devoted by the repub- 
licansto thepushing of a reoonnoissance ; this the 
royalists mdieavourad to interrupt by sending oat 
douds of musketaars to skirmish; while both 
parties kept up a smart cannonade, the padiam^t 
f^^^ I 
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taiians from a Iwttery which they had establiabed 
on the summit of thejiiil, the cavaliers from the 
town and the works adjoining to it For some 
time the firing produced little effect on either side ; 
bat towards evening the royalists transported a 
couple of guns across the river, which they so 
planted, as to enfilade the enemy's line as fiur asa 
bend in the eminence exposed it. A regiment of 
cavalry in particular, commanded by colonel Lud- 
fow, sufi^ed very severely, and was compelled m 
the end to shift its ground. On the following morn- 
ing, however, a new scene opened upon the com- 
. batants of either party. The parliamentarians, 
having formed in two heavy columns, showed them- 
selves a little before noon, one upon the space be- 
tween Dennington and the towq, the other in front 
of Doleman's house and the works to its right; 
while a tremendous cannonade along the whole 
fine served to distract attention, and to leave doubt- 
ful where the blow would in reality fall. No 
great while elapsed, however, ere this apparent 
hesitation ceased. The column on the left, cover- 
ed by a doud of skirmishers, advanced at a brisk 
pace, while that on the right assumed such an at- 
titude as to hinder a sin^e company immediately 
opposed to it from quittmg its ground. 

The space between Dennington castle' and the 
town of Newbury was, without doubt, the weak- 
est in the royal line ; and the absence of those re- 
giments of cavalry, of which we have ab«ady apd- 
ken, exposed it in a tenfold degree. The repubU- 
cann bad,nioreover,postedthere the most enthusias- 
tic of their infantry ; the men who, having recent- 
ly laid down their arms in Cornwall, were resolved 
at all hazards to retrieve their character. Nothing, 
therefore, could resist the impetuosity of the as- 
sault ; indeed, the cavaliers' tine was in ten mi- 
nutes fairly pierced, one portion retreating within 
the works at Dennington, the other falling back 
precipitately upon the town. The case was 
widely diiierent about Doleman's house. There 
the parliamentarians, seeing the success of their 
ooniradeson the left, chose to hazard a desperate 
attack; and their opponents, having every ad- 
vantage of position, as well as a full oonfidwice 
in their leaders, met them nobly. It was to no 
purpose that they cleared the hedges and ditches, 
ibiang their way up to the garden wall, and pene- 
teting to the very lawn in front cf the house ; such 
a fire of musketiy was poured upon them from 
the windows and embankmente near, that no man 
who exposed hunself survived to speak of it; 
and even the drakes or small cannon, with which 
they eodeavQuied to batter the house, were soon 
silenced. They retreated, after a desperate con- 
test of more than four hOuiB' duration, leaving two 
pieces of artillery in the hands of the royalists, 
and escaped total annihilatkm only through the 
devoted hevoism of Ltidbw's hone, who sacrifio- 
ed themselves by moving forward tocovw the i». 
trogression. 
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It was now night ; and the irregular diiedtiaa 
of the fires on both sides indicated how desperate 
must be the issue of the morrow's strife. On the 
part of the republicans the most sanguine expec- 
tations were formed ; for though they had snfler- 
ed seriously on the r^lht, their left was completely 
successful. On the part of the royalists, again, 
the feeling universally prevailed, that their posi- 
tion bemg turned was no longer tenable. They 
aoeordjngly busied thenu elves in conveying, by 
aoirouitous route, their guns and heavy stores 
into Dennington ; while battalion after battalioa 
began to quit its ground, and march silently in 
the direction of Oxford. It has been asserted, 
that Cromwell, not doubting as to the state in 
which afiiurs stood, repeatedly requested leave to 
execute a forward movement with his cavalry, hot 
was peremptorily restrained by the general in 
duet As Cromwell himself brought a chaige to 
this efiect against lord Manchester in the house of 
osmmons, there is probably some truth in the 
rtatement ; but, however this may be, it is certain 
that the king was enabled to draw ofi^ unmolest- 
ed and in good order, the whole of his infantry 
and cavalry, and the lightest of his guns. At 
dawn, indeed^ not less than 6000 horse followed 
him; but it was then too late. Not a shot was 
fired in the pursuit; and the royalists^ though 
compelled to abandon their ground, were still 
enabled to boast that having sufiered no loss either 
in maUrid or prisoneri, the battle ought to be re- 
garded as drawn. Nor was this all. While dis- 
sensions raged so violently in the parliamentary 
camp, that they would not so much as undertake 
the siege of Dennington, the king having been 
joined by prince Rupert from the north with a 
corps of excellent horse, suddenly assumed the of- 
fensive, and in the face of his late conquerois, 
drew all his guns and wagons from the castle, 
with which he marched unmolested to Oxfoid. 
So ended the campaign of 1644 ; for the king es- 
tablishing hunself for the winter in that cit>% the 
repubticans went into cantonments in and around 
Reading. 

It were foreign to the design of a memoir which 
professes to detail only the military career of Crom- 
well, were we to devote much space to the eluci- 
dation of transactkms afibcting reUgion and gene- 
ral politics rather than the progress of the war. We 
content ourselves^ therefore, with stetin^ that 
during the summer of 1644 the celebrated assem- 
bly of divmes had met, and that, but for the prompt 
and timely inteiforenc© of Oliver, they wonld have 
passed laws absolutely destructive of his long- 
eberished designs and wishes. In fike manner, 
the manifest disinclination of the nobles to push the 
king to an extremity, threatened to overthrow 
all his projects^ and to block up the load to fur- 
ther admcement against him. Cromwell was 
not remiss in endeavoonng to counterwork those 
whom, with gnat tnilfa, he regaided as his natural 
enemies. By the exercise of txtoaoidinary finesss^ 
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he brought Htnrmrd and tucceMraUj ovried 
tbrough the SclMenying Ordinance,— a measure 
winch deprired of military aotbority ereiy indi- 
▼idnal belonging to the peerage, by declaring it 
inexpedient for any member of the great council 
to abeent faimeel( under any pretext whatever, 
from hbdotieBin partiament The principle of 
the bill was not, indeed, admitted till after much 
fiilter recrimination had passed between Crom- 
well and his late corarmander, the eart of Man- 
chester; during the progress of which they mo- 
toally accused one another of disafi^ction to the 
great cause, and even of backwardnese in the 
boor of danger ; but it received, at length, the 
sanction of both houses, and the men of greatest 
experience hitherto employed under the parha- 
ment, the earls of Essex, Manchester, and Den- 
beigfa, laid down, in consequence, their commis- 



The selP<]enying ordinance passed into a law 
on the 3d of April, 1645 ; and a fresh bill, for r^ 
OBodeUing the army, was immediately introduced 
into the house of commona By this, which went 
timmgh parliament without a struggle, separate 
and independent commands were abrogated, and 
an the detached corps ^armte being joined into 
one, the whole was placed under the general 
goidance of or Thomas Fairfax. It is a fact, pe- 
cnfiariy illustrative of the spirit which actuated 
Cromwell in these proceedings, that while the 
office of major>general was awarded to general 
Skipton, and every other and minor appointment 
filled up, that of fieutenant- general, or second in 
command, remained vacant Of the causes in 
which so remarkable an onussion originated, we 
■light indeed be led to doubt, were we not in pos> 
session of the strongest proofe that at least it did 
not proceed from negligence. On the contrary, 
as we find Cromwell's regiment in open mutiny, 
becaose their beloved leader was about to be re> 
moved from them ; as we discover a similar spirit 
arisiog in other corps, when Cromwell, on the 
pretext of bidding ftiewell to his old companions, 
repaired to Windsor, where Fairfax had fixed his 
head-quarters; as we find the same Cromwell, 
by an especial vote of the house, requested to re> 
some his military funotioDs, at first for a brief 
space, at last permanently ; it is impossible to 
dbobt .that the ofllce was all along reserved, in 
eider that he, at the fitting season, might obtain 
it. The truth, indeed, seems to be, that placed in 
a ntnatioB of the most imminent peril,— beset on 
tfw one hand by the presbyterians, by the noUea 
and batf-royabsts on the other, and scarcely sup- 
ported aa he expected to be by his professed 
fHends, the independents,— CromweU had np 
choice M, except to risk all upon the issue of 
a singto cast He threw, and the dice turned 
up m his favour; for his adherents, fortified in 
Iheir xeal by the socoess of one step, went oi^ 
boldly to take othen, till they soeceeded in Tiolat- 
ioi^ in fiMTonr of tbeir own leader, the vmj law 



of which he bad-been the author and main pro- 



It was not, however, by the mere distribution 
of commands and the exchwion from places of 
trust of all whom he suspected, that Cromwell 
contrived to secure the army absolutely to his own 
f nterestSL With oonsummate art he caused whole 
brigades to be disbanded, on which, above aH 
otbsia, tbe modesate party could rely, while at the 
aune moment he incorporated with his favourite 
reghnents every individual beloaging to those 
bf^ades noted for his bokl, reckless, and extra- 
vagant enthusiasm. « Never," says «late writer^ 
'* was a more singular army assembled than that 
which was now set oa foot by ^ pariiameiit 
To the greater number of tbe regiments chaplains 
were not appointed, as the officers were, in ge- 
neral, qualified to assume tbe spiritual duties, and 
to unite them with their military Amotions. Dur^ 
ing tbe intervals of active service, they employed 
tbemselvea m sermons^ prayers, and exhortations ^ 
yielding their minds, m these porsuits, to the same 
emulation which inspired their courage in the day 
of battle. Enthusiasm supplied tbe place of study 
and reflection ; and while they poinred out their 
tboughCs in unpremeditated harangues, they mis- 
took that eloquence, which to their own surprise 
as well as to that of othen, flowed in upon them, 
for Divine illuminations conveyed by tbe agency 
of tbe Spirit' Wherever they were quartered, 
they excluded the minister from his pulpit, and, 
murping his phMse, conveyed their sentiments to 
the audience with all the authority which followed 
their power, their valour, and their military ex- 
ploits. The private soldiers, seised with the same 
spirit, empl<^ed their leisure hours in prayer, in 
reading the fiible, or in spiritual conferences, when 
tbey compared the progress of their souls in grace, 
and stimulated one another to further advances in 
tbe great work of their salvation. When they 
were marching to battle, the field resounded as 
well with psahns and spiiitoal songs adq>ted to 
the occasion, as with the instruments of martial 
music ; and every man endeavoured to drown the 
senseof present danger in the prospect of that 
state of never-ending peace and security which 
was placed before him. In so holy a cause wounds 
were esteemed meritorious, and death a pious 
martyrdom; while, amidst the perils of the charge, 
and the confusion of the conflict, their mmds 
were supported by the delightful assurance that 
the sword of an enemy would only relieve them 
from tbe dudes of this world, to send them to 
tbe full enjoyment of tbe nezt^ 

Strongly contrasted with all this, in eveiy point 
both of physical service and moral discipline, waa 
the condition of tbe royal forces. Though still 
master of one third part of England, his sway di- 
rectly extending fmm Oxford to the extremity of 
Cemwalli—tbmigb North and South Wales, with 

* Dr. RusseO, in his Life of Ofiver CroomeB. 
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Vm exception of the castles of Pembroke mnd 
Montgomery, both acknowledged his authoiitjr» 
and the royal standard still floated over sevexal 
towns in the midland counties, — Charisfl could not 
but perceive that the chances of another campaign 
were fearfully against him. While the parliamen- 
tarians maintained a concentrated position with 
upwards of 80,000 of the best troops in the world, 
his aniqy, under the nominal command of the prince 
of Wales, though in reality under that of Rupeil^ 
was frittered away in a multitude of petty garri- 
sons, and languished in a state of the most alarm- 
ing insuborAmation. The leaders, broken up mto 
factions, presumed to disobey the royal orders, and 
refused to serve under an adversary or a rival ; 
the inferior officers indulged in every kind of de- 
bauchery ; the privates lived at firee quarters ; and 
the whole made themselves more terrible to their 
friends by their licentiousness, than to their ene- 
mies by their valour. To such an extant, indeedj^ 
were their excesses carried, that the inhabitants of 
Wilts, Dorset, Devon, Somerset, and Worcester, 
entered into assodatioos, which, under the deno- 
mination of duh-men, assumed an attitude of neu- 
trality, by acting indiscriminately against all armed 
bands, in defence of private property, or in punish- 
ment of outrages. 

These associations, at first composed entirely 
of the lower orders, soon received the countenance 
and support of the gentry. They were supplied 
with arms, encouraged to unite in bodies, muster- 
ing not less than 6000 strong, and began gradually 
to invite other counties to a union, for the purpose 
o£putting an end, by force, to the unnatural war 
which had so long devastated the country. Now, 
though not direotly opposed to their sovereign, — 
though, on the contrary, objects of extreme jea- 
lousy to the parliament — these clubs so far weak- 
ened the royal cause, that they withheld from join- 
ing it many persons who nught have otherwise 
done so, at the same time that they unscrupulously 
out to pieces all marauders, without pausing ta 
ioqiirre under whose banner they served. It is 
not, therefore, to be wondered at, if the king should 
have gladly renewed a negotiation for peace, yield- 
ing now many points on which he had hitherto 
been obstinate ; or that, finding his ooouniasionera 
return from Uxbridge with a declaration that all 
concession was useless, he should have experi- 
enced the deepest sorrow. Nevertheless, Charles 
was a brave as well as a good man. In the vices 
which contaminated his followers he took no de- 
light ; and hence rejoicing that the guilt of ixmo- 
cent blood lay, as in the case of Laud, exclusively 
with his enemies, he prepared to trust all to Provi- 
dence, which might even yet uphold the right 

The negotiation, of the result of which we have 
alone thought it necessary to give an account, 
came to a dose on the S3d of February, 1669 ; 
and military operations, though at first on a small 
scale, immediately recommenced. Taunton was 
dosely besieged bya royalist detachment under 
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Sir Richard Oreenwood ; attempts were made to 
collect an army in Somersetshire, and to stir up 
the adherents of the cause in Kent and Sussex ; 
while Ctt Wales repeated requisitions were made 
both for men and money. In the meanwhile the 
parliamentarians were not idle. Fairfax, asauro- 
ing the command of the forces, proceeded to cany 
into execution the new plans drawn ^p for his 
guidancQ^ while Cromwell, on whom the self^ieny- 
ing ordinance was not yet permitted to operate, 
performed several exploits not unworthy of his 
established reputation. On the 9th of April, for 
example, information having reached head-quar- 
ters, that a strong corps of cavalry was on its 
niarch from the west for the purpose of joining the 
king at Oxford, Cromwell put himselfat the head 
of a few chosen squadrons, and coming suddenly 
upon the royalists at Islop-bridge, attacked and 
defeated Ihem with great slaughter. Many pri- 
soners were taken in the action, and a standard 
which the queen had recently presented to her 
own regiment, fell into the hands of the victors. 

Cromwell turned next upon Blesaingdon-house^ 
a place of arms not far distant, which was at this 
time held by the royalist colonel (Wrudebank,) 
whom, by false representations of his strength, 
he induced to surrender ; and he surprised soon 
aflerwards and cut to pieces a detachment of in- 
fantry under the orders of sir William Vaughan. 
But success did not attend all his operations dur^ 
ing this excursion. Having quitted his command 
in order to consult with Fairfax, Goring, who had 
been summoned from Bristol, was enabled to exe> 
cute a sudden movement against his troops, dur- 
ing which he attacked them while crossing the 
Isis, near Woodstock, and routed and dispersed 
them with some slaughter and extreme confusion. 
The joy of the cavaliers at this success was veiy 
great; but its eflects were not nu>re enduring 
than those of a ^eam of sunshine amidst a 
storm. 

Up to the present moment, the plans of the 
campaign on both sides seem to have been vague 
and uncertain. It was the great wish of the par- , 
liament to block up the king in Oxford, so aj by 
one decisive blow to end the war ; it was the ob- 
ject of the king not only to avoid this hazard, but, 
moving into the north, to relieve Chester, and to 
defeat the Scots ere the re-organisation of the re- 
publican regiments should be completed. On the 
other hand, Faufax was exceedingly desirous to 
succour Taunton, a place of great importance, as 
conmiandingthe communication with Devonshire ; 
and he so far followed the bent of his own inclina- 
tions as to commence his march in that direc- 
ts. But Cromwell, who in this emergency was 
led to observe the king, found himself incapable 
of checking any movement which his adversary 
might make in force. Charies, therefore, leaving 
a competent garrison in Oxford, took the it>ad to 
Chester at the head of his army ; while Fairfax, 
apprehensive of the issue, hurried back firom Sa- 
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Usbury, and m4 down before the place. It wee to 
no puipooey bowerer, that be made daily a denM>n- 
atnticMi of his force. Disappointed in m hope 
which he had been led to encourage, that the 
gates would by treachery be opened to him, he 
still felt, or fancied himself, too weak to try the 
&te of an aeaanlt, and he accordingly hesitated 
between hia own wishes and those of bis govem- 
meot, till the opportunity of actmg with e^ct bad 
weU nigh escaped him. 

It was the 6th of June, and the parliament 
alarmed by the successes of the king, soot posi- 
tive orders for Fairfax to pursue. On the follow- 
ing morning the general began his march ; but he 
did so under a persuasion that he was not acting 
for the beet, while the curcomstance of Cromwell's 
withdrawal from the army, in obedience to the 
tenor of the self-denying onlinance, preyed hea- 
vily upon a mind not previously accustomed to 
depend for support on its own resources. Fair- 
ftkz wrote a long letter to the speaker, in which he 
set forth the high value of his heutenant's services, 
and the absolute confidence reposed in him by the 
troops ; and he summed up all by entreating that 
the ordinance might be suspended, at least till the 
dttioal juncture at which ai^s had arrived should 
pass away. To his extreme deUght he received 
an answer by express, in which it was stated, 
that the house of commons had required general 
Cromwell to continue with the army during a 
space of three montha Not a moment was lost 
in transmitting the despatch to Cromwell, who, 
being already prepared to expect such a commu- 
mcation, instantly resumed functions which he had 
scarcely laid aside. He drew together about 6000 
cbosen horse, marched by long journeys after the 
column, and came up with it on the evening of the 
13th of June, at Northampton, where it lay with- 
in six miles of the royalists. 

While the leaders of the parliamentary forces 
were executing these movements, the king, unde- 
cided whether to follow up his original plan by 
pushing against the Scots, or to return upon his 
steps for the relief of Oxford, spent his time very 
■npiofitably. Had he merely baited at Leicester, 
DO great harm would have ensued, because numer- 
008 reinforcements were advancing upon that 
town, the junction of which would have rendered 
htm equal to any emergency. But, after permit- 
I'mg a portion of his army to move in one direction, 
be luddenly changed his mind, and with the re- 
mamder took the road to Oxford. At Harborough 
the intelligence came in, that the blockade of Ox- 
ford had been raised ; and it was uiged by some 
ef the foyal officers, that now, at least, the origi- 
nal scheme ought to be followed up. Unfortu- 
nately, however, there accompanied this report 
aomerotts and exaggerated rumours relative to the 
repulse which the rebels had sustained at Borstall- 
bouse, and the disorganised condition of their 
(loops; the effect of which was to stir up an ex- 
eeMtve impttience among the cavaliers to overtake 



and destroy their enenfies. The consequente 
was^ that die southern route was again taken ; 
and on the 9th of June the army reached Daven- 
try, where ibr the second time it most unaccount- 
ably halted. 

It is impossible to explain, on any grounds of 
reason, the wavering and unwise policy which 
dictated all the proceedings of the royalists during 
this campaign. After removing just so ftr from 
iie base of his own qierations, as to render it ex- 
tremely difficult for his stipphesto overtake him, 
in case of any sodden need, the king stopped short, 
at a point where he could neither command any 
accurate infiarmation relative to his enemies, nor 
check nor overawe their movements in any direc- 
tion. Here, too, as if there*had been no danger 
threatening, he indulged in the idle recreation of 
hunting ; while his officers and soldiers, following 
their ordinary practice, spread havoc over the face 
of the nei^ibouring country. It was like the sud- 
den bursting of a thonderclond, when information 
arrived on the 18th that the rebels were in full 
march towards him, and that they were approach- 
ing Northampton, with an overwhelming force both 
of in&ntry and cavalry. Orders were unmedi- 
ately issued for a retreat The retrogression 
began«at midnight, and by an early hour on the 
following morning the van of the army re-entered 
Harborough. Here the whole column closing up 
was oompdled to halt, in consequence of repeated 
attempts made by the enemy's horse to harass 
their rear ; and here also certain information be- 
ing obtained that Fairiax was not more than six 
miles distant, new plana were proposed, and new 
devices adopted. 

We have alluded to the arrivsl of, Cromwell at 
Fairfax's head-quarters on the evening of the 13th. 
His first measure was to urge the propriety of send- 
ing on a strong reconnoissance, for the purpose of 
ascertaining both the position and intentions of the 
loyalists ; and the command of the force thus em- 
ployed being committed to Ireton, it performed its 
duty with the best efiect. Not long after dark, 
Ireton charged the king's outposts, drove them in, 
and made some prisoners, from whom the most 
exact information relative to the numbers and dis- 
position of the cay^iiers was obtained. It was 
determined, in consequence, to bring on, if possi- 
ble, a decisive action on the morrow ; and to this 
end were all the exertions of the chiefs forthwith 
directed. About an hour before dawn, on the 
morning <^ the 14th, the whole army formed, and 
began its march in profound silence, and in the 
best possible order. 

The parliamentarians had proceeded as far as 
Naseby, a village about ten miles north of North- 
ampton, when a corps of cavalry, bearing the 
standards of the king, were observed advancing. 
Satisfied that Charles had doubled back upon his 
pursuers, and was determinnd to give and not to 
receive the battle, Cromwell recommended that 
advantage should be taken of the strong ground 
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orf which they then stood ; and that the line should 
be formed at once, to that the troops mi^ be 
fresh and steady when the critical moment came. 
Fairfax adopted without besiutiott the sugges- 
tions of his lieutenant He drew up along the 
ridge of a gentle eminence, with his infantry in 
the centre, and his cavahy on either flank ; and 
giving the command of tbie li^ to Cromwell, 
and of the left to Ireton, he reserved the centre 
for himselC His artillery, of which he had 8oai6 
twenty pieces in the field, was judidously arrang- 
ed, so as to command every avemie of approach ; 
and the men, having sung a psalm, sat down com- 
posedly and in Mnk, with their arms in their 
bands. 

Meanwhile Charles, who had also selected a 
fiivourable position, just in front of Harborough, 
was persuaded by prince Rupert to quit his van- 
tage-ground, under the idea diat the enemy were 
reuniting, and that one fierce attadi woidd utteiw 
ly disperse thenk His infantry did not exceed 
3500 men ; and bis cavalry, divided into two bri- 
giuies, of which Rupert led the one^ and shr Bifaiw 
maduke Langdale the other, amounted barely to 
3600. With this ibeble array be was drawn on 
to the attack of fofl 13,000 men, roost of tbem m- 
ured to danger and accustomed to victory, and all 
imbued with the wildest enthusiasm, ^vi^ as well 
as religioas. Nor was theorder in which he began 
die battle more to be commended, than the preci- 
pitancy with whidi he cast away the great advan- 
tage of fighting on ground of his own choice. 
Rupert, no ways sobered down by his reverse at 
Marston Moor, led the flower of the royal cavalry, 
amounting to 2000 men, vnth slackened reins, 
and spurs plung^ in the horses* flanks, against 
Ireton*s division. As a matter of course, he over- 
threw and swept it from its ground ; and, equally 
as a matter of course, he permitted his troops to 
d is pe rse in reckless pursuit, and to waste thdr 
own vigour, as well as that of their horses, in the 
destruction of fugitives. Six pieces of cannon fell 
into his hands ; and Jreton himself, having vainly 
endeavoured to break a close column of royalist 
pikemen, was wounded in the face and taken. 
On the other flank, however, a widely difihrent is- 
sue befell There Langdale, following the ex- 
ample of the prince, likewise endeavoured to 
charge, in despite of the disadvantage of a hill, and 
a heavy fire of cannon ; but he was met so reso- 
lutely by Cromwell and his Ironsides, that he r»> 
coiled from the shock. At this moment Cromwell, 
who had held two squadrons in band, wheeled 
them suddenly round uponLangdale^s left These 
fell on furiously ; and taking men at a disadvan- 
tage, who had already been overmatched in front, 
they totally routed them. Neverthetess CromweU 
was far from chasing, as Rupert did, with his 
whole array. He sent three out of seven squad- 
rons to hinder the cavalry fVom rallying, and with 
the remaining four rode fuiiouriy upon the kin^fs 
infantry, now warmly engaged in the centre with 
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diat of Fairfax. Not for one instant could they 
abide this fresh attack. They wavered, gaive 
way, and were penetrated through and through ; 
multitudes being out down on the spot, and Amlti- 
tudee more casting away their weapons, and call- 
iog for quarter. It was to no purpose that Charles 
put htnMelf at the head of his body-guard, a cho^^ 
en regiment of 300 horse, and cheered them on I* 
the rescue. He himself, accompanied by a £ew 
attendants, dashed forward, and getting ialer- 
raingled with Cromwell's men, had well nigh been 
taken prisoner ; but a panic seized his guard, and 
instead of fbllowmg and supporting their royal 
master, they galloped precipitately from the field. 
Then it was that the earl of Camwarth seized the 
king's rems, turned his horse suddenly round, and 
carried him forcibly to the rear ; and there, toe, 
the whole both of the centre and left, seeing the 
transaction, fled in the utmost confusion. 

While these tilings were going on, Rupert, af^ 
ter satiating his thirst of ponuit, rallied his men, 
and returned slowly to the ground which he 
ought never to have quitted. He Ibund it entirriy 
occupied by the rebels, and the sound of firing fiir 
in the rear advertised him how aflbirs had gone. 
He strove to restore the batUe by oSmng to lead 
his men to the charge, and by pointing out where 
such a movement could be inade to the best ad- 
vantage ; but the cavaliers, though furious in the 
onset, were peculiariy fiable to be cheeked, and 
could never be persuaded to nA a second attack, 
even when a first had succeeded. On the |M«8ent 
occasion, so far firom riding among the republi- 
cans, disordered in a great d^ee by the rapidity 
of the advance, they endeavoured to steal away 
by the flank, and fought only when observed and 
pursued, as they soon were with the utmost impe- 
tuosity. At fint they defended themselves gal- 
landy. Repeated shocks were given and received| 
and many a horse ran riderless over the plain; 
but ere long their calmer oou^age &iled them, and 
they shunned or languidly met, every new en- 
counter. At last all order was laid aside. Men 
dapped spurs to their horses and fled in every 
direction, leaving baggage, materiel^ and cannon 
to then: fate, tiU the confiomon became irretriev- 
able, and the rout complete. There fell of the 
royalists, in the battle and pursuit, eight hundred 
men ; neariy four thousand were made prisonen ; 
and five thousand stand of arms, upwards of sne t 
hundred pairs of colours, the royal standard, the 
king's cabinet of letters, his coaches, and the 
whole spoil of the camp, became tiie prey of the 
victors. 

This great and decisive victory was no sooner 
secured, than Cromwell, regardless of the respect 
due to his general, hastened to communicate ott- 
dally to the speaker of the house of oemmoos, 
how, ** the good hand of God" had wrought for 
them. The proceednig was in all respects agree- 
able to the crafty and designing character of the 
WBUk i and it did no^ ftitf , as he had anticipated 
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thftt k woild not, to nnke ils own impraMioii. 
But Cromwell was not lens actiYein unproving his 
a^vantagM hi the f||ld, than in turning thom to 
aeootint eiaevAem. Having witnessad the oap- 
tme of Leieerter and the relief of Tauntoo, he ad- 
vaneod at the head of a choaen coi^s to meet Qo- 
rmg, of whoae approach he had been adrertised; 
and attacking him unezpededlj, iiat drote Ub 
httek to Bridgewater, and then cat hia anny to 
pieces. He then hurried back to Bristol, pnvailed 
vpen Faiffiiz to attempt ics redaction by assaolt, 
and had the gratification to see it surrendered 
with all its magaanes and stores. In like man- 
ner 4110 fortress of Domes, Berkley Castle, and 
the city of Winchester, wore each in s o c c es s io n 
taken,— the two former by storm, the latter by 
capitBlation. At the smrender of this place an 
cfot befell not nndeaening of noliee, booanse 
hig^y cfaameleriatic of the sound disoretioB, if 
not of the strict military honour, which belonged 
to Cromwell. 

It waa stipulated as one of the^ conditions on 
wfaidi Winchester consented to open its gates, 
that all phmdering and marauding should be 
prevented. Six of CromweD'a men, in defiance 
ef his orders to the contrary, comraicted some es^. 
cesses, and being taken in the act, were brought 
bclbre the genefal. He caoaedtfae criminals to 
cast Iota m order to determine which should suflbr 
as an example, and the man on whom the lot fell 
be inMaatly hanged on tbe spot The remaining 
five were sent to Oxford under a flag of truce» 
wiA an explicit statement of thehr crihws, and a 
desire on the part of the repobliean gencnl tiiat 
the royalists would deal with them as they aaw 
meet As might have been anticipated, no -other 
use waa made of this sanetion than to send back 
die men, accompanied by a handsome acknow- 
ledgment of the honourable condnct of CnNnwaH. 
By these means bo& the hfeo of the culprits were 
saved, and the reputation of the gen e r al raised aa 
well in theranksofhisenemiesasamonghisfiiend& 

Following up his suecesses, to which, indeed, 
there was no longer a field force capable of ofier^ 
ing any interruption, Cromwell reduced Basing* 
faOTse and Loi^ord-houae, both of them castel* 
hted mansions ; and made a prisonefv in the 
ienner, of its proprietor, the marquees of Wtn- 
ekealer. He then pushed into Devonshire, whets 
at Bovey Traoey, he dispersed a ooipe under the 
command of loid Wentworth, with the loss of 
goo priso ne r s . His next movement waa to rejoin 
Fairfax, with whom he co-operated in the various 
operations which led to the redaction of Dartmeoth, 
ttie defeat of lord Hopton ait Tonington, and the 
general subjugation of the west At last, aUtar 
the siege of Exeter had been formed, and lord 
Hopton, with the wreck of the royalist amy, was 
taken, CromweU withdrew from the fiekl, and, 
hsalenlng back to London, make ready to use for 
tssown pmpo s e e the axtraovdinaiy fav aw r witii 
which ht w<aa than TOieeivad by all dansa. 



We afaaU not pause to describe the nature of 
the reception with which CromweU was welcomed 
back to his place in the house of commons. Let 
it suffice to staOB, that, in addition to a grant of 
96O0J. a year, to be paid to him and his children 
for ever, out of the lands lately belonging to the 
mavqness of Winchester, it was ordered that the 
Heitaant*fenersl be reeommended as a -fit per- 
son to receive the honour of the peerage; and that 
te king be reqneeted to create him a baron, with 
a light of saceession to the heirs male of bis body 
hrarfuUy begotten. This was, indeed, a strange 
deerse for an assembly to pass which bore arms 
against the very sovereign whom they still treated 
as the fountain of honour ; and it fell, as indeed 
k ^oouid not but fall, absolutely to the ground. 
Nevertheless, it stands on record a veritable wit- 
ness of the respect in which Cromwell was then 
heU by all parties ; more especially by that wjpcb, 
within a brief apace afterwards, was doomed to 
suffer total annihilation at his bands. 

The wmtor of 1645-6 was spent by Cromwell 
in struggling against the presby torian faction, who, 
tfaongh at first they reoeived him with open arms, 
were not alow, in seeing into his designs and seek- 
ing to countemct them. These, not less than the 
nobitity, were sfrerse to push the war beyond the 
Ihnili necessary for reatrsining the royal prero- 
gative, and abolishing epiaoopacy; whereas 
CromweU and the independents dreaded nothing 
so much as a reoondUation, no matter at what 
expense purchased, between the king and the par- 
tianient They aceordingly laboured by every 
possible means to cast impediments in the way 
even of a negjotiation. It is not our province to 
describe the measures adopted by either party, in 
order to obtain an ascendency over its rivals both 
m parliament and with the nation. Enough ia 
done when we state, tha^ though the majortiy of 
the people were ao decidadLy disposed to peace 
that they would have accepted it on the terms pro- 
posed by the king, the army, almost to a man, 
aapported Cromwell ; and the power of the sword 
was found, as in the end it always is and al- 
ways must be, to overbalance that of reason and 



The sprmg of 1656 broog^ with it the most 
gtoeay profpects both to Chariea and his adbe- 
tenta. Fnnrtrated in a desperate efioit to join his 
partisans in Scotland, and deprived one by one of 
all the forts and castles which he held in the 
Bonthem and western countieB, the unfortunate 
monarch at last shut himself up in Oxfonl; where 
he was narrowly watched and straitened in aU h^s 
proeeedinge by a flying corps, under the command 
of odooel Rainsbuxgh. Meanwhik the Scot^ 
JMLviag defeated the gallant Montroee at Philip- 
Haugh, aaiched into the centre of England, and, 
ctvearonning the oounties of York and Lincdn, 
•at down before Newark. Of this place, which 
was well provided, they pressed the attack with 
extra«rdinary vigour; while FVuxfax, after com- 
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pleting the conqnest of Cornwall, approached with 
rapid strides for the purpose of laying dose siege 
to Oxford. It was a nionient of tremendous peril 
to the king, and of deep and awful excitation both 
to Cromwell and his rivals. With respect to 
Charles, now that every prospect of successful 
resistance had disappeared, he saw that to faH by 
violence into the hands of the rebels must lead to 
his own inevitable destruction. He strove, there- 
fore, once more to open a negotiation with the 
parliament ; proposing no specific basis on which 
to treat, but desiring only that a safe-conduct would 
he aflbrded him, and that he might be permitted 
to hold, with the heads of the opposite party, a 
personal conference in Westminatar. Hftd ^m 
most equitable request bam granted, there is good 
ground for believing that even yet the monardiy 
might have been preserved. A strong re-actton 
had already taken place in popular feeling; of the 
citizens of London, not a few began to perceive 
that, in crushing the royal authority, they had 
merely transferred their necks from one yoke to 
another; and hence a numerous and influential i 
party were prepared to place the king once more 
upon a throne, of which the powers would, indeed, 
be restricted within very narrow limits. But by 
Cromwell and his faction such a measuro was 
naturally regarded as utterly destructive of all 
their designs. They, therefore, employed every 
artifice of misrepresentation and double-dealing, 
for the purpose of hindering the king's proposal 
from being entertained ; and they were again, to 
the sorrow of all sober-minded Englishmen, per- 
fectly successful. 

Thwarted in ^his endeavour, and cajoled by the 
treacherous recommendation of Montrenil, the 
French minister, Charles now resolved upon a 
step, from which, when once taken, he could not 
but perceive that there was no poasibility of re- 
ceding. Relying partly upon the hold which he 
believed himself still to have on the afiections of 
his native subjects, partly upon thmr avowed dis- 
position to restore him so soon as he should have 
subscribed their solemn league and oonvenant, he 
determined to throw himself into the arms of the 
Scots ; and the guards being loosely kept by the 
troops round Oxford, he was enabled with slight 
peril to effect his purpose. On the 5tb of May be 
arrived in disguise at the head-quarteiv of the ar- 
my before Newark, attended only by a Mr. Asb- 
burnharo and another humUe friend, Dr. Hudson. 
It is a remarkable fact, that against this move- 
ment on the part of the king, though itti object 
was well known in London at least a week prior 
to its execution, no extraordinary measures were 
taken. On ^e contrary, Rainsbur^ a creature 
of Cromwell, became remiss at a juncture vrbeo, 
above all othets, the parliament required vigilance 
to be exerted ; and Charies passed through his 
lines, if not unobserved, at least unchallenged. 
How far the escape of the royal captive mig|itor 
not be acceptable to Cromwell, the reader is left 
15a 



to judge for himself; nor, we apprehend, will he 
be at any loss in determining the point, provided 
he take a broad viewoftheidesignsand opera- 
tions of that wily and deep-reasonitg indtvidoal. 

It belongs not to the military biographer of Oli- 
ver Cromwell to attempt any relation of the many 
and complicated intrigues which ensued upon the 
adoption of this fatal step by the king. No stu- 
dent of hbtory can have forgotten, that, at the 
mandate of the sovereign, Newark opened its 
gates ; and that, Oxford Ukewise submittiDg, 
Fairfax was enabled to lead back his army in tri- 
umph to London. As little need we remind 
the reader of the ooBtnwcny which inunedialely 
began* bstween the Enfflsh patnanest ■■■ tna 
Scottish army, rektive to the disposal of the kin^ 
person. The former, arguing that, as the Soots 
were mere auxiliaries, they had no right to keep 
back from the principal, whose cause they had 
espoused, any trophy won in the strife, required 
that Charles should be given up to them ; while 
the latter, asserting their absolute independence, 
appeared for a time well disposed to treat the wiU 
of the English vrith contempt : but a vote that the 
Englisbarmy should be kept up during six months 
kxiger, accompanied by a noi^ierly movement of 
some of Fairiiix's divisions, greatly shook the ob- 
stinacy of Leslie ; and the immediate donation of 
100,000/., with a promise of 300,000/. more, over- 
came it ^together. Thus was the king basely 
given up into the hands of his enemy, by whom be 
was conducted, under a strong guard, to Hol- 
denby-house ; while the Scots withdrew into 
thdr own country, covered with the deepest dis- 
grace. 

The snnender of Charles, though it put an end 
at once to the grand straggle between the two 
principles of royalty and democracy, was (ar from 
estabtiriimg concord either throughout tke natioo 
at large, or amoilg the several parties in the two 
houses of parliament New questions came 
promptly before the latter, relating to the lotore 
civil and religious government of the realm ; and 
new prejudices were stirred up, which operated 
with increased force, in proportion as men daily 
felt that the original ground on which they first 
took arms had been long abandoned. There 
were at this time not fewer than four distinct fac- 
tions within the bpuse of commons alone ; name- 
ly, the Presbyterians, the independents, the law- 
yers, and the men of no religion at alL Of these, 
by fkr the most powerful in pointof numbers were 
the presbyteriana ; but, while the independents 
surpassed them greatly in talent, they were view- 
ed with peculiar distrust by the other two ; and 
iience, in all leading points, they found themselves 
overwhdmed by a onion of interests. Neverthe> 
leas tbey made many a desperate eflbrt to keep 
the power in their own hanids ; first by striving 
to win o>rer the king to their views, and next by 
the estabtiduneot of a republic, and the reductioa 
oftheanny: hot in all they ware baffled in some 
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degree by Ihe honourable firmness of the monareh, 
who would not accept the crown st the expense 
of the suppression of episcopacy ; though muchi 
more decidedly by the skill, hardihood, and nnifi 
bhiBbing dissimulation of their great adversary 
CromwelL 

Of the measures adopted by Cromwell tohin^ 
der the reduction of the army, and the necessary 
result of such a measure, — his own impeachment, 
•—our limits will not permit us to speak, except 
briefly. By means of various confidential agents, 
among whom Ireton, his son-in-law, was conspic- 
ons, he excited in the minds of the soldiers so great 
a jealousy of parliament, that they positively re- 
fused to obey any edict which came from that 
body ; and electing from among their own mem- 
bers delegates or adjutators, they asserted their 
light, as the champions of public freedom, to take 
part in the ddiberations of government. Along 
list of grievances was in consequence sent in, all 
of whi9h they required to be redressed ; and, the 
better to enforce a compliance with their wishes, 
they compelled Faurfax to lead them towards the 
metropolis. Never was hypocrisy more palpable 
than that exercised by Cromwell during the |ftro- 
ffem of these events. In his place in the house 
be sometimes inveighed against the conduct of the 
tioopsy declaring that his own life was not safe 
from their violence ; at other times be ofiered 
bimself as a pledge of their loyalty and good faith| 
provided only the arrears due to them were paid 
up, and the abuses of which they complained cor- 
rected : yet he ceased not, all the while, to exer^ 
dse over their delibera;tions and movements an 
irresistible influence, of which they were thent- 
sehres quite unconscious. We should record the 
betas extraordinary, did we not see similar oc- 
currences every day — that, though there was not 
a man in the opposite party so short-siglited as to 
be deceived by these declarations, they all, with 
scarcely a solitary exception, aflbcted tobe so- 
Tbey consented that not a trooper belonging to 
Fairfax's corps should be dismissed ; and they 
disbanded others, on whose services, had they 
dared to appeal to force, they might have fully re* 
lied. Thus was one great engine brought into 
play by this most crailty politician ; it remained 
to employ another scarcely less influential 

We have alluded totheeffi)rts made by the 
prasbyterians to obtain the countenance of the 
lung; and the steady adherence of Charles to the 
religious principles in which he had been educated, 
lo proportion as they found themselves deserted 
by the army, the leaders of that faction became 
Diore and more importunate with the monarch; 
till Cromwell and his adherents found it necessa- 
tyt in self-defence, to adopt a similar line of con- 
duct The first step on the part of the lieutenant-ge- 
neral was to secure Oxford, then a strongly fortified 
city, and well supplied with military stores ; his 



next to seize the kingfs person, and to bring him, j 
onder a slight escort, to Hampton Court Here i 



Charles was treated, for a while, with the utmost 
deference and respect ; not only was he permitted 
to hold intercourse with his son, and other mem- 
beis of his family, but all the forms of royalty 
were maintained about his person; and both 
Cromwell and Ireton afl^pcted to enter with tlie 
utmost aeal into his schemes and wishes. Fmal- 
ly, it was proposed that, on certain conditions, in- 
volving the sacrifice of some of his most devoted 
friends, the temporary resignation of inany prero- 
gatives, and the total abolition of others, Charles 
should be restored to the throne ; with a distinct 
understanding that episcopac^y, though not esta- 
blished, should be tolerated, and all men left free 
to follow the dictates of their own consciences in 
matters of religion.* Unfortunately for the king, 
he was deceived into a belief that it rested with 
him to give the preponderance to either of the 
rival Actions ; and, almost equally dislikirig^e 
principles of both, he ventured to hold both in sus- 
pense till the critical moment, if such there ever 
was, had passed away. Nor is this all During 
the tardy progress of the negotiation a new fac- 
tion sprang up, both in the army and the nation, 
bitterly and furiously hostile to all dignities ; while 
Cbaries, as if labouring under the curse of judicial 
blindness, deliberately laid himself open to the 
charge of gross and incurable duplicity. The 
queen, hearing of the state in which matters rest- 
ed, had written to express her hopes that no terms 
would ever be granted to murderers and rebels. 
It was perilous enough to receive such a letter, 
circumstanced as the king was, — it was the cpn- 
duct of an infatuated person to reply to it, except 
in general, if not in condemnatory, terms,^— yet 
Charles committed tbe egregious folly to assure 
her majesty that she might trust to him tbe task 
of rewardinf his new friends according to theu- 
deserts. The following account of the means by 
which this rash insinuation became known to those 
most deeply interested we extract from the me- 
moiraoflord Broghil; who gives the statement, 
as his biographer affirms, in ^ words of the pro- 
tector bimself. 

** The reason of an inclination to come to terms 
with him*' (the king,) said Cromwell, " was, we 
found the Scots and presbyterians began to be 
more powerful than we, and were strenuously 
endeavouring to strike up an agreement with the 
king, and leave us in the lurch ; wherefore wo 
thought to prevent them by oflering more reason- 
able conditions. But while we were busied with 
these thoughts there came a letter to us fiom one 
of our spies, who was of the king's bedchamber, 
acquain^ig us that our final doom was decreed that 
day: what it was he could not tell, but a letter 
was gone to the queen with the contents of it, 
which letter was sewed up in the skirt of a sad- 
dle ; and the bearer of it would come with the sad- 
dle on his head, about ten o'clock the following 

^Cromwell was to be created earl of Essex; and Iro- 
toii and his son promoted to offices of the highest trust. 
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ni^, to the Bloe Boar inn in Holboni, where he 
was to take hone for Dover. The m c i ee og e r 
knew nothing ef the letter in the nddle^ but eoiiie 
one in Dover did. We were then in Windaor ; 
and, immediately on the receipt of the letter from 
our flpj, Ireton and I resolved to take a tnMy fel- 
low with tiSj'and, in troeperii' habite, to go to the 
inn ; which accordin^y we did and set onr man 
at the gate of the inn to watch. The gate waa 
shut, but the wicket was open, and our man stood 
to give us notice when any one came with a sad- 
dle on)iis head. Ireton and I sat in a box near 
the wicket, and called for a can of beer, and 
then another, drinking in that disguise till ten 
o'clock, when our sentinel g^e «s notice that the 
man with the saddle was come ; upon whkfa we 
immediately rose ; Aid when the roan was lead- 
ing out his horse saddled, we came up to him with 
oufflwords drawn, and toM htm that we were to 
search all that went in and out there; but that, 
as he looked like an honest fellow, we would only 
search his saddle — which we did, and found the 
letter we looked for. On opening it we read the 
contents, in which the king acquainted the queen 
that he was now courted by bo^ the factions— the 
Scots, the Presbyterians, and the army ; that wliioh 
ofthem bid fairestfor him should have him; that 
bethought he could dose sooner with the Scots than 
with the other. Upon which we speeded to Wind- 
sor ; and, finding we were not like to have any tole- 
rable terms with the king, we resolved to ndn him.* 

That this story is strictly true, we see no rea- 
son to doubt ; and that the transaction produced 
its efiect in determining the future conduct of 
Cromwell, seems in the highest degree probable. 
But, however this may be, we know that the 
flight of Charles to the Isle of Wi^t took place 
not long after ; and we are assured, on the best 
authority, that the unfortunate movement was 
made in consequence of a letter from the lieute- 
nant-general, disclosing a design on the part of the 
levellers to assassinate his majesty. Nor can it 
less admit of a question, that the determination to 
put the king to death was first entered into M 
Hampton Court, immediately on the return of the 
two actors in the by-play, from the Blue Boar. 
Thus, then, may the fate of the unhappy monarch 
be attributed, at least in part, to his own exces- 
sive imprudence ; and to the idea produced by it 
among all classes of his enemies, that he was in- 
capable of keeping with them any terms. 

In the meanwhile the disaflection among the 
troops, of which we have already spoken, as- 
sumed an aspect so serious, as to threaten the 
most terrible consequences. Two reghnents m 
particular appeared one morning upon parade 
with labels affixed to their hats, on which were 
inscribed the words " The peop^e^s freedom and 
the soldiers' right ;" nor could all the exertions 
of their officers prevail upon the men to lay aside 
the obnoxious bad^e. ItisiniiohsitnitioM tiiat 
the dauntless confidence springing firora a teUse 
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of naUual superiority avails more, perhaps^CbAii aU 
the vetotricious advantages of rank or •tatioB. 
^^romwsU no sooner heard of the proceeding, iliaa, 
mcompanied by Fairfax, he hurried to the caaa|i. 
One d' the battalions, being persuaded to retma 
to its duty, was dismissed with a reprimand ; into 
the ranks of tho other the Ueutenant-geBotal 
promptly rushed, and seixed with his owa hsusd the 
most actnpe among the mutineers. A court nuir- 
tial was instantly convened ; the man was tned, 
and found guilty ; and, in the presence ofhis eon- 
radee^ he was riiot to death upon the spot It was 
a bold, but a completely successful measme ; fer 
the corps at once submitted ; and, for the prBaeoC 
at least, all apprehensions of revoK ceased to be fek. 
Some time prior to the occurrences just descnb- 
6d, Cromwell bad fully established the snperiocity 
of the sword over the gown. So early, indeed, as 
tiie month of August, when the partiament seem- 
ed disposed to push matters to an extremitj, be 
had marched a portion of his victorious army iaio ^ 
Westminster, where he not only restored to their 
places lord Manchester, and Mr. Leothal, spesk- 
er of the house of ooramons, but drove from the 
latier assembly every mender of whose princi- 
ples or determination he had cause to be afraid. 
He now used hie biflneQce so unbloshinglj for 
the fintherance ofhis own projects, and the otter 
ruin of the king, that the nation, which had loi^ 
begun to regard their sovereign with feelings of 
compassion, became violently agitated. The ap> 
prentices of London ran to arms, and fought more 
than one skirmish with the regular troops. Kent 
arose tn nuuat, under Hales and Goring; and 
Wales and the northern counties took up arms, — 
a measure in which they were promptly followed 
by Scotland. Nothing intimidated by these move* 
ments, Cromwell directed Skipton against the 
men cS Kent; and, leaving Fairfax to hold the 
metropolitan counties in check, marched himself 
into Wales. The raw levies he soon drove from 
the field ; and, though repulsed in an endeavour 
to carry Pembroke by assault, he besieged and at 
the end of six weeks reduced it He then moved 
by forced marches into Lancashire, where, not te 
from Preston, he o&me up with the advance of the 
Scottish army ; and, attacking it unexpected- 
ly, he brought on a general action, which ended in 
the total overthrow of the invaders. The troth, 
indeed, is, that never was an expedition conducted 
with so little skill or prudence, as that which re- 
ceived its first and final check on the present* oc- 
casion. With the exception of sir Marmaduke 
Langdale, there was scarcely an officer of expe- 
rience in the army ; the men were ill armed, worse 
paid, and destitute of discipline ; while there pre- 
vailed in the camp a degree of disunion and party 
spirit, which would have paralysed the operations 
of the greatest militaiy genhis.* 

"^ It is stated b^ NoUe, that one of Cromwell's soas, 
H«niy, a captain m Harrison's regiment of horse, M 
in this actioB. 
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FoUowiog up his succeeses whh chancterittie 
xmpiditj, Cromwell passed the border, and sdvtne- 
oci, without encountermg any serious opposition, 
«k« far as Edinbufgh. Here he halted ; and being 
^^nreO receiTed by the presbyterian party, partico- 
lmr]j by Leven and David Leslie, he found Kttle 
diffieultyin establishing what he was pleased to 
term order throughout This done, and a corps 
of select cavalry appointed to keep in check the 
maJignants, Cromwell turned his face towards 
LiOndon, where, during his absence, pariiaoMot 
liad again reotured to act independently, by re- 
taewiog a friendly negotiation with the king. To 
tKal an immediate slop was put, so soon as the 
troope arrived in the vicinity of the capital Find* 
mg that the commons persisted in passing bills at 
▼mrimnce with his own projects, and those of his 
&ieDds, Cromwell marehed two regiments of horse 
into Westminster, who seized and imprisoned the 
lesden of the opposite party, imposed upon the 
retnainder the necessity'of sUenoe^ and so com> 
manded in the most aJ>soIute d^ree the future 
deliberations of the whole body. The chief actor 
in thb extraordinary scene was colonel Piide, a 
confidential and personal friend of the general ; 
and the whole transaction has since received the 
familiar denomination of " Pride's Purge.** 

It were out of character, in a work hke the pre- 
sent, to attempt any account, however brief, of 
the series of remarkable events which led to the 
seizure, the trial, and execution of the king. As 
Kttle can we pretend to describe the part, or rather 
the multiplicity of parts, which Cromwell acted 
during the progress of that great tragecfy. This 
portion of his biography belongs not to our pro- 
vince ; we therefore pass it by, though not with- 
out reluctance and regret : but we cannot refuse 
to state, that his conduct throughout was marked 
by the deepest dissimulation, by hardihood the 
most reckless, and an extraordinary mixtura oft 
profound calculation and extravagant levity. We 
find him, for example, on one occasion, ere yet 
the king had been put upon his trial, engaged io 
deliberation with the grandees, as they were call- 
ed, of the house and the army, touching the form 
of government henceforth to be adopted in Eng- 
land. After listenmg to the arguments of those 
around him, *' he prdTessed himself," says Lud- 
bw, *' unresolved ; and, having learned what he 
eouk of the principles and mtentions of those pre- 
sent at the conferenoe, he took up a cushion, and 
flung it at my head, and then ran down the stairs." 
'This was, hideed, a strange method of dissolving 
iQ assembly called together to consider of matters 
so grave ; yet was it at least equalled in ineon- 
ostency by the behaviour of the same man, when 
rsqubed to sign the warrant for his sovereign's 
execution. Having laughed and jeered during 
the period of adjournment, he prefaced his adt of 
legpcideby smearing with mk theiiiceof his cth 
ai^iitor Henry Moiton, and permittiBg Morton to 
play off the same practical joke opon himself 



Nevertheless we have the best ground for assert- 
ing, that in the latter case, if not in^the fonner, 
Cromwell's mirth was forced and unnatural Sir 
Purbeek Temple, one of the commissioners ap- 
pointed to try the kmg, but who refused to act, 
tells u^ that, being concealed in the painted cham- 
ber, he v^as enabled to watch the conduct of the 
judges. While they delibeiated, news was brought 
that hi* majeslyhad just landed at sir Robert Cot- 
ton's stairs ; upon which Cromwell, running to 
the window to look upon him as he advanced up 
the garden, returned in a moment to his seat, 
as white as the walL" 

The reasons which have induced us to remain 
silent respecting events so mennvable, operate to 
hinder our giving any detail of the numerous and 
pressing attempts made by individuals and na- 
tions to bring over the subject of this memoir^ even 
in part, to the royal cause; It is well known how 
his cousin, cofonel Cromwell, laid beforo him a 
sheet of paper, with the signature of the prince of 
Wales alone inscribed on it, leaving it to himself 
to supply the blank, provided only the king's life 
were saved. It is equally well known how pow- 
erfully the proposal moved him ; and how despe- 
rate was the struggle between a lesser and a 
greater ambition, before the latter prevailed. But 
Cromwell felt or fancied that he had already gpne 
so far, that to retreat in safety was impracticable. 
The envoy, who had withdrawn to his inn, to 
await there the decision of his relative, received a 
message, long alter midnight, that he might retire 
to rest ; and on the day following Charles L per- 
ished upon the acaSold, 

No language of oura were adequate to describe 
the ferment excited in every part of the kingdom, 
so soon as the bloody event which marked the 30th 
of January, 1648, became known. Multitudes 
who had hitherto gone with the stream, under a 
delusive expectation that the formalities of a trial 
were intended only to force Charles to a compli- 
ance with popular feeling, were painfully awaken- 
ed by it to a sense of their danger ; and all, no 
matta to what party originally attached, became 
satistied that the sole object of Cromwell and his 
confederates was to abolish monarchy, and to 
substitute in its room a military form of govern- 
ment, which should admit neither of king nor house 
of lords. Nor were the proceedings of parliament 
consequent upon the execution slow in testifying 
to the justice of these apprehensions. The house 
of commons, after filling up a few vacant seats 
with membere suitable to the designs of the fac- 
tion which governed there, first passed a resolu- 
tion that no more addresses should be made to the 
peen ; and then decreed that, as the existence ot 
an upper house was useless and dangerous, it 
ought to be abolished. Then followed a vote, de. 
daring that monarchy was extinguished in Eng. 
land ; next a new great seal was iengraved, bear> 
ing a representation of their own body, with tho 
legend, ** On the first year of fireedon, by God's 
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blesniig restond, 1648 ;" and, last ot all, the 
statues of his majesty being ramored both from 
the Exchange and St Paul's, the pedestal of the 
latter was marked by the inscription ''Exit Ty- 
rannus, Regum ultimas."* Thus the oonstitution 
fell by the hands of those very persons who bad 
been the most fiMrward to complain of its abases 
and demand their redrsM, a tiemendons warning 
to all nations, in all ages, how perUous it is to in- 
novate rashly and sweepmgly upon loog-estab- 
lished usages, even when these areadmitted to be 
defective in some of their minor operations. 

We pass by the measures now adopted for the 
administration of public affsin, with simply re- 
minding the reader, that a council of state, which 
included Cromwell, Bradshaw, and St John the 
younger, was nominated to discharge the func- 
tions of the executive. From the civil duties thus 
nnposed upon him, Oliver was, however, soon 
caHed away, by the breaking out of an extensive 
and daring mutiny in the army. Careful as he 
had been to fill up the ranks of that body with men 
devoted to ^s own wishes, he had permitted them 
to learn too much of their own strength, by sanc- 
tioning, if he did not openly establish, their coun- 
cils of adjutators. The consequence was that, 
having defeated parliament, and raised the lieu- 
tenant-general to his present pitch of power, these 
very men now ventured to demand that he should 
immediately descend from it, and that an absolute 
equality of ranks should be established in the 
realm. Cromwell acted in thb trying predicament 
with his customary decision and firmness. He 
surrounded one regiment which had hoisted the 
white cockade, commanded four of the ringleaders 
to stand forth, caused them to decide by loti which 
should die, and shot the individual chosen on the 
Spot He then, after compelling the remainder to 
remove the badge of disafiection from their hats, 
hastened to Banbury, where a miich more formid- 
able revolt had taken place; and comuig upon 
the mutineers by surprise, after a march of forty 
miles performed in one day, cut them to pieces. 
It is true that the unhappy men had been previ- 
ously deceived into a neglect of all vigilance, by 
the assurances of one of Oliver's agents that tlieir 
complaints would be patiently investigated ; 
nevertheless Cromwell saw no reason why they 
should not suffer the extreme of military execution. 
They were literally destroyed where they lay. 

Having thus restored order, Cromwell returned 
by way of Oxford to London, where the state of 
Ireland, in open and flagrant rebellion, gave great 
uneasiness to his coadjutors in ofiice. It was de- 
termined to send a large army thither ; and Crom- 
well, afler his usual protestations of unfitness and 
disiAdination, consented to take the command. 
Large sums of money were placed at his disposal : 
he was endowed with the title and powers of lord 
lieutenant; and, followed by 17,000 veterans, he 

« Ths Tyrant ncone.—the last of the KiBfs. 
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arrived in Dublin on the 15th of August, 1649, 
Cromwell found matters in a better state than be 
had been led to expect The siege of the capital 
was raised : Ormond had sustained adefcAt ; and 
the strength of the other party lay chiefly in its for- 
tified towns and well-appointed garrisons. AgM&st 
these a campaign was immediately opened, which 
if remarkable for the severity with which it was 
oonducted, is not less remarkable on acootmt of 
iti vigour and success. ' Drogfaeda, with a gain- 
son of neariy 3000 men, #as, after a few days of 
open trenches, taken by assault ; and every soil 
found in arms, with multitudes whose only crime 
was their religion, w«ce butchered. This occurred 
on the 16th of September ; and on the 20th Wex- 
ford was invested. Here, treason not less than 
force was employed ; for an officer attached to 
the garrison admitted, during a parley, a poitioa 
of the parliamentary forces into their citadeL la a 
moment the assault was given ; and unarmed men 
and helpless women, equally with soldiers, died 
in the indiseriminating slaughter, which followed 
the defeat of the defenders. After such terrible 
examples, no town or castle, ventured to hdd oat 
Cromwell passed from place to place in a spectei 
of triumph, sufiering more from sickness and the 
weather than from the swords of the enemy ; nor 
was it till the middle of December that he finally 
withdrew into winter quarters. 

The first day of Febuary, 1650, found this inde- 
fiitigable warrior again in the field; and again 
were all his efibrts crowned with a degree of suc- 
cess hitherto without a parallel. Kilkenny, it it 
true, made a gallant d^ence, repelling one attempt 
to storm, and submitting at last on capitulation ; 
while the garrison of Clonmell, after successfully 
resisting an assault, contrived to escape fix>m the 
place : but the place itself was taken, as was al- 
most every other strong hold in possession either 
of the royalist or native partisans. At length 
Oliver drew towards Waterford, of which he was 
preparing to form the siege, when information of 
serious movements elsewhere came in, accoB»- 
panied by an urgent entreaty from his friends in 
London, that he would hurry over to the support 
of the commonwealth. Cromwell did not pause 
to deliberate. Investing Ireton with the chief cooi- 
mand, and formally nominating him deputy, he 
hastened to England, where he found that his 
presence had never been more pressingly needed. 

The Scots, ashamed of their own baseness in 
delivering up Charies I. to his murder^s, and no 
wise disposed to receive the new form of govern- 
ment set up in London, had for some time ba^ 
been intriguing with the prince of Wales, whom 
they were prepared to acknowledge as their sove- 
reign, provided be would subscribe the solemn 
league and covenant, and abandon Montrose and 
his friends. Charies, though not oppressed with 
the scruples which actuated his father,, was yet 
unwilling to throw himself upon a body whom hs 
personally abhorred, and reibtad. for a while^ all 
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the efibffts of the pieabytexiAns to bring him over 
to their wishes. The failure of Montrose, how- 
ever, and the desperate sUte of hia afiairs in Ire- 
landy at last prevailed upon him to give way ; and 
he came over to Scotland, where he was welcomed 
with a strange mixture of popular enthusiasm and 
fanat ic al reproach. An army was promptly raised, 
of whidi the command was given to Leslie, an 
officer second to none of his day in skill and expe- 
rience ; and preparations were made to advance 
into England, where a powerful party, it was pre- 
sumed, would rally round him. Such was the 
atato of public afiairs, when, in the month of June, 
Cromwell arrived in London ; and, amid the plan- 
difsofa giddy crowd and the congratulations ot . 
tn obeeqiuous senate, took Ms seat in the house oi 



The great question immediately introduced re- 
lated to the most efficacious means of resisting the 
invasion with which the rChIm was threatened. 
The Scots, by proclaiming prince Charles king of 
Scotland, England, Ireland, and France, had vir- 
tually declared war against the commonwedlth ; 
and it now remained to be seen by what steps the 
danger would be met. Cromwell gave it as his 
Mded opinion, that the only certain method of 
ifoiding the misery of war at home, was to anti- 
cipate the enemy by carrying it into their own 
country ; and the parliament sanctioning the pro- 
poiition, and voting the employment of a large 
may in the service, the command was, as justice 
required, oflfered to Fairfax, still nominally the 
commander in chief of the parliamentary forces; 
Wt Fairfax, though a misguided, was truly an 
booest man. A rigid presbyterian, and a steady 
adherent to the solemn league and covenant, he 
ooold not Bo regulate his conscience as to disguise 
from himself the enormity of bearing arms against 
the supporters of his own principles ; and ho re- 
sisted, in consequence, every entreaty both of 
Cromwell and the house to bias his more sober 
iadi^nt We leave to others the task of ac- 
counting for the extreme energy of Cromwell on 
this occasion : we content ourselves with observ- 
in(^ that in proportion as the general's resolution 
appeared immovable, the efforts of the lieutenant: 
general to shake it increased, till tears tbemselve'i 
(no unusual argument with Oliver) were employed 
to no purpose. At last Fairfax was permitted to 
reiign; and Cromwell, amid loud and frequent 
axpressions of sorrow that so heavy a load should 
be imposed upon him, was advanced to the high- 
est notary station in the commonwealth. 

Equally prompt in devising as in the execution 
of bis plans, Cromwell lost not a moment in equip- 
ping a fleet, which he loaded with provisions, and 
directed to move along the coast for the purpose 
^providing against any scarcity which might oo- 
cor. He then gvive orders that the army, which 
bad already concentrated at York, should set out 
towiids the border ; and, on the 89th« began his 
^n Journey ibr the purpose of overtaking it. At 



what precise time this event befell, we have been 
unable to ascertain. On the llth of July, how- 
ever, the troops, which had quitted York a fort- 
night previously, encamped within eighteen miles 
of Berwick; and, on the 22d, the whole, filing 
through that town, bivouacked on an open plain 
in the vicinity of Mordington-bouse. Here strict 
orders were issued that the men should be restrain- 
ed iirom every act of violence towards the, unresist- 
ing inhabitants ; and, a prodamation being drawn 
np with the design of soothing the alarm of the 
Scottish people, strenuous efibrts were made to 
force it into circulation. But Cromwell soon found 
that he had entered a country where he would be 
called upon to contend, not only against the va* 
lour of armed bands, bat against an enraged popu- 
lation. Every village was deserted, except by a few 
of the women, the aged, and the children. Not a 
morsel of food for men or grain for horses, was 
left; and in some places the very hovels were 
burned to the ground, evidently by their desperate 
owoersL It was to no purpose that the general 
strove, under such drcumstanoes, to make his 
humane intentions kno^n ; seeing that all who 
might have been acted upon by them were fled, 
leaving a desert behind. He therefore marched 
on, no enemy showing themselves, except an oc- 
casional party of horse, some of whom, venturing 
to engage his patrols, were made prisoners ; till he 
arrived at Musselburgh, on the 28th, about noon, 
and there took up his quarters. 

While Cromwell was thus preparing to carry 
fire and sword into the heart of Scotland, his ad- 
versaries were neither unmindful of the perils to 
which they were exposed, nor remiss in pre- 
paring to meet them. About 16,000 foot and 
6000 horse were assembled, of which something 
less than 5000 had seen service before ; which, es- 
tablishing themselves in position so as to cover the 
approaches to Edinburgh, laid waste, as we have 
just stated, the whole country between their lines 
and the border. The ministers and chiefs of this 
levy failed not to add the weight of their misre- 
presentations to the hostility which as yet existed 
between the two nations. They described Crom- 
well as antichrist, who came to destroy the true 
faith ; as a monster of cruelty, who spared nei- 
ther age nor sex in his wrath; and they so 
wrought upon the imaginations of the people at 
large, that the recommendation to abandon their 
houses was every where followed. Hence it 
arose, that the invaders were compelled to endure 
heavy privations, even while advancing "with 
the steps of conquerors ;** and hence, so soon as 
the slightest check occurred, they were Uable to 
perish utterly, should their supplies, by stress of 
weather chance to fail them. 

Cromwell permitted his army to rest only during 
the afternoon and night of that day on which he ar- 
rived at Musselburgh. At an early hour on the fol- 
lowing morning his columns were again in motion ; 
nor did any great while elapse ere the two ar- 
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Qiies arrived in presence of one another. The 
Scots, possessing the strong fort of Leith, which 
secured them eiiectually on their leO from being 
turned, extended along the side of theCalton Hill, 
and crossing what is now the great road to Lon- 
don, so as to rest their right opon the castle, were 
covered on every assailable point by redoabts and 
breastworks. Their outposts occupied the deeli^ 
vity of Arthur's Seat, and the roots of the Salis- 
bury Crags, besides Kning the wall of tiw King's 
Park; while their, guns, advantageously posted 
on every eminence, ranged by^a cross Ime of fire, 
from one end of the posiden to another. Crom- 
well saw and justly estimated the formidable pos- 
ture in which bis enemies awaited him. Having 
driven in the pickets, and wasted a few hours in 
a distant and not very destructive cannonade, be 
ordered his men to pile their arms ; and the Eng- 
lish passed the ni^t around watchfires hastily 
lighted, in the open fields, without either food or 
shelter. 

Hopeless of success should he hazard an at- 
^k on such a Ime, and destitute of all supplies 
necessaiy to maintain him where be was, Crom- 
well issued oiders, two hours before dawn, for the 
army to retire. The rearmost divisions were al- 
ready approaching Musselburgh, and those near- 
est to the enemy had quitted the ground, when a 
strong corps of Scottish cavalry furiously assail- 
ed them, overwhelming by superior numbers the 
squadrons left to cover the retreat, and making 
some prisoners. Fresh troops soon arrived to re- 
inforce the parliamentarians, and a fierce and ob- 
stinate afiair ensued, which ended in the total re- 
pulse of the Scots, with heavy loss. Yet were the 
latter far from dispirited. The weather having 
broken, they saw the invaders drenched with rain, 
and knew that they must sufier severely in other 
respects. They accordingly made a second at- 
tempt, on the following morning, to poietrate 
with a select corps into Musselburgh ; and they 
were not beaten back till after a sanguinary ac- 
tion, in which great gallantry was displayed on 
both, sides. Nevertheless Cromwell, though 
again victorious, judged it prudent to continue his 
retrogression as &r as Dunbar, whither the fleet 
had at length arrived ; and the Scots, overawed 
by their reverses in the last two encounters, of- 
fered no serious opposition to the movement 

The last march was performed between the 6th 
and the 13th of August On the 17th, after re- 
ceiving ample supplies of all kinds, the army again 
advanced and took up a new position among the 
Pentland HUls, from whence they threatened the 
line of communication between Edmburgh and 
the western counties. For such a contingency it 
soon appeared that Leslie had not been unpre- 
pared. Between the Pentland Hillsv and the road 
(9 Stirlbg there is a strath or valley, through 
which runs the little river of Leith, and which, in 
those days, was one vast bo|^ impassable, except 
«t intervals, even for men on foot. Behind this 
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Leslie drew up his men, leaving small 
in Collinton, Redhall, Dalfaousie, Craigmiiiway 
and other castellated mansions, all of whidi aa- 
noyed the English as they approached, and rma- 
dered them extremely uneasy as to the eafe^ of 
their convoys and stores. These places Cfomirc fl 
was compelled to invest, without being able tl9 re- 
duce any of them ; while between his horse and 
that of the Scots constant affiurs took place, not 
always to the advantage of the southerns. There 
were, moreover, some encounters between the 
musketeers on either side, with a good deal of 
cannonading from one edge of the ohorass to the 
other ; but in the end the English were fain to fiUI 
* back upon the Pentlands, while the Scots filed 
again into the lines in Front of Edinburgh. P^ 
nally, Cromwell, losing great numbers by sidt- 
ness, and despairing of success, retreated npoa 
Musselburgh, beine followed and harassed at 
eveiy step by LeshA horse; from whence he 
contmued his march, first upon Haddington, and 
ulthnately to his grand depOt, the town of Dimbac 

That Leslie was so far completely successful m 
this campaign every reader must perceive; in- 
deed, that the pariiamentarians were not uooao- 
sdous of the perilous plight in which they stood, 
the following extract firom captain Hodgson's me- 
moir may suffice to prove. Speaking of the con- 
tinued retrogression from Haddington, he says, 
" We staid until about ten oVslock ; had been at 
prayer in several regiments ; sent away oor wa- 
gons and carriages towards Dnnbar; and not 
long aflerwards marched, a poor, shattered, hon- 
gry, discouraged army ; and the Scots pursued 
80 very close, that our rear-guard had much ado 
to secure our poor weak foot that was not able Co 
march up. We drew near Dunbar towards night, 
and the Scots ready to fall opon our rear ; two guns 
played upon them, and so they drew off and left 
us that night, having got us into a pound as they 
reckoned." Nor was this opinion grounded upoa 
any serious misapprehension ; &e invaders were 
indeed in '< a pound,** from which, but for the folly 
of the ministers who accompanied the Scots, and 
the influence which they unhappily possessed 
Atnong the troops, not all the skill of CromweH 
l^mself could have delivered them. 

Dunbar, a seaport town, lies in a valley saiv 
rounded on three sides by an amphitheatre of 
hills, in which there are two narrow openings; 
one on the north, the other on the Aouth, where 
the road passep from Berwick to Edinbnrgb. Of 
these hills, as well as of both the passes, the Scots 
were in actual possession ; and the labour of a 
few hours would have snfliced to throw up such 
works, as, with their superior numbers, might 
have defied the utmost exertions of their ene- 
mies. It was the ardent desire of Ledie to adopt 
this plain and obvious course ; bat Leslie's autbo» 
rity was, after aD, but as dust in the balance 
when compared with that of the fanatical 
preachers. These proclaimed aloud that the Lord 
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iMd dabvered antiohrat into the haiids of hit peo- 
ple : they exhorted the soldiers, at momiog aiid 
evening exerutee, to march down in the might of 
the Most High ; and reminding them how Gideon 
had wrought 8al?atioD for Israel, and assuring 
them of a like result, were not sparing in their 
abuM of the orer-caution of Leslie, whom they 
openlj eccueed of lukewarmness in the oauso of 
the oQivenant. By these means the men became 
inflamed to the highest pitch of fury : no reason* 
ing on the part of the general would be listened 
toi, and they insisted upon attacking the enemy 
where he lay, instead of waiting quietly till &- 
mine and sickness, both of which raged within 
hiscamp^ should compel him to surrender at dis- 
cretion. Nor was this alL In the exuberance of 
fanatical zeal, they not only sent the king to the 
lear , but insisted upon purging the army of all ma- 
lignanUi; in other words, prohibited any of the okU 
est and most experienced soldiers, the rough but 
pliant caTsliers, from taking part in the action. 
Never, surely, was folly more egregious, and never 
was the puiushment of folly more prompt or more 
ooai|dete. 

It was the Ist of September, when Cromwell's 
•nay entered Dunbar: the whole of the 8d was 
ptnsd under arms, with the ardent, but as yet 
btstloss hope, that the enemy wouM abandon 
IhBir strong ground and risk a battle on the plain. 
The same night a conndl of war was heM, in 
which the propriety of embarking the foot, and 
driving to force a passage for the horse, was de- 
bited ; but, the wind being boisterous, and the 
nrCnmning high, the project was pronounced al- 
together inadmissible. It was next suggested, as 
a sort of forlorn hope, that a strong reoonnois- 
itnee should be pushed a little before dawn, in 
the direction of the right ; and that according to 
the result of this movement future operations should 
be guided. No determination could have been 
fenned more fortunate for the oot-geneialled Eng- 
hih. That very morning, the advioe of the fanatics 
prevailing, the Soots were in march down the 
ioothera pass to attack the invaders ; and thetwo 
cdmnns met midway between the hills and the 
MS, not far from Roxburgh-house. A fierce and 
•tngoinaiy action ensued, during which the two 
hoes of m&ntry fought band to huid, till the£ngw 
fiih cavalry, charging with prodigious effect, put 
theSoots absolutely to the rout* Now it was 

* The following anecdote, given by captain Hodg- 
MA in his merooirB, appears to as full of interest. The 
Eoflish cavalry had cnarged and shaken the Scots ; 
^boo " the genet al himself comes in the rear of our 
fvfineot, and commands to tncline to the left, that is, 
totake more gromid to be dear d*all bodies : and we 
did 80 ; and horse md foot were engaged all over the 
^, and the Scots all in confosion. And the sm 

'Nowtel 
and 



Mi^««ring upon the sea, I beard Knoll say, 
P^ vise, and his enemies shall be scattered 



he ibUowmg us, as we stowly marched, I heaird him 
>ty, < Iprofess they run/ and there was the Soots ar- 

aiH in disorder and running, both right wing and 
t tad ntin battle." There is sooBething almost po- 



that the veiy excess of numbers told against them : 
broken in front, on a piece of ground so rugged 
that the fugitives could not escape except by over- 
throwing those that would have supported then, 
the whole of the Scottish right was irretrievably 
mined ; while the English, following them close 
in the rear, gained the ridge, and completely turn- 
ed the position. A disgraceful and murderous 
rout instantly began. The left of the Scots, wh^ 
Cromwell's well-directed artillery had kept in 
check, seeing themselves approached on equal 
terms, fled without striking a blow ; while the cen- 
tre, already more than half defeated by a charge 
of the English horse, precipitately quitted their 
ground. Of all the victories won by Cromwell, 
that of Dunbar was, beyond comparison, at onca 
the most important and the most complete. His 
prisoners alone amounted to 3000 or 4000 ; up- 
wards of 800 men lay dead on the field ; and the 
entire park of the enemy, amounting to thirty 
pieces, fell into his hands. Yet was it a conquest 
for which, perhaps, less than any other, he was 
indebted to his own genius and foresight. Had 
Leslie been permitted to act upon his original 
plana, the possibility of fighting under circum- 
stances such as occurred never would have been 
afibrded ; for once, therefore, Cromwell spoke the 
tmth, when he denied that any share of the 
merit attaching to the achievement belonged to 
him. 

This great victory was no sooner secured, than 
Cromwell, af^ calling upon the country people 
by public proclamation to remove the wounded 
and take care of them, began his manJi apon 
Edinbui^ The city inunediately opened its 
gates ; but the Castle refusing to surrender, the 
care of reducing it by process of siege was intrust- 
ed to a division of the army ; while Oliver, 
with the remainder, moved leisurely m the direc- 
tion of Stirling, whither the Scots had retreated. 
On the 14th of September head-quarters were es- 
tablished at Niddery, a village about eight miles 
to the westward of the capital On the 15th, the 
column which had passed Linlithgow, was com- 
pelled by stress of weather to return and pass the 
night there. The 16th found them at Falkirk, a 
royal residence, of which the palace being filled 
with gentlemen, refused to open its gates ; though 
the garrison freely conaented to abstain from ha- 
rassing the En^ish convoys, provided they were 
themselves permitted to rest quiet till aAer Stir- 
ling should submit ; and next day Cromwell, 
quartering many of his men in the church of St 
Ninians, sent forward a trumpeter to sununon 
Stirling. A bold answer was returned to the 
message, and the invader made dispositions to try 
the fortune of an assault ; but the place was foimdy 

etical in the employment of such language, at a moment 
so critical ; and tnat it had its foil effect upon the en* 
thosiasts whom Cromwell ooawwnded, admits not 
of a doubt. What a subject for a painter aoqoainted 
with the wild scenery of that coast ! 
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on examination, too- strong, and the idea waa 
abandoned. 

The season was now far advanced, and a con- 
stant succession of heavy rains began seriously to 
•Sect the health of the troops. Cromwell, who 
determined to give them rei^ accordingly began 
his march to the rear, and, first establishmg a 
place of arms in Linlithgow, withdrew with the 
mass of his people into Edinburgh. Here the 
siege of the Castle, which had hitherto languished, 
was pressed with great vigour. Mines were run 
under the walls with so much address that their 
existence remained a secret to the garrison until 
the chambers had been loaded, and in the end, on 
Christmas eve, after a siege of little more than 
two months, the place submitted. 

Whether the event arose from other causes than 
the skill and diligence of Oliver's engineers has 
been variously and contradictorily stated. There 
are not wanting historians who accuse Dundas 
the governor of betraying his trust for money ; 
there are other* who represent him as a timid man, 
on whom the distracted condition of his own party 
operated in a degree too powerful for his integri- 
ty ; while a third class assert that he was wrought 
upon by the theological communications of Oliver, 
who took care to wrest Scripture and scriptorai 
phrases boldly to his own purposes. How far 
any one of these statements may have in it a 
tincture (^truth we are not prepared to determine ; 
we only know, that of the act of surrender itself, 
no man has spoken except in terms of disapprobap 
tion. ^ 

Thus master of the prime bulwaric of Scotland, 
Cromwell employed himself during the remainder 
of the winter, as well in endeavouring to gain over 
a pcurty in the nation to his ends, as in subduing 
a few forts along the shores of the Firth of Forth ; 
and reducing, by desultory inroads, the more re- 
fractory of the southern districts. Aa spring drew 
on, however, he proposed again to take the field 
in earnest ; but, being seized with an ague, he 
was during many weeks not only confin^ to his 
chamber, but to his bed. He was sedulously at- 
tended all the while by two phjrsicians, whom the 
parliament in its great zeal had despatched to his 
assistance ; and, either throu^ their skill, or by 
the excellence of his own constitution, he recover- 
ed. Nevertheless, the let of July arrived ere 
he found himself in a condition to endure the 
fatigues of a campaign ; and even then his 
health cannot be said to have been perfectiy re- 
established. 

Of the leisure thus afibrded, the royalists, if 
such they deserve to be called, scarcely made all 
the use which might have been expected. The 
preachers, attributing their recent leveiaes, not to 
their own officious and impertinent interference, 
but to t(ie anger of the Lord becaose of the pre- 
sence of malignants in the camp, buned tbem- 
selves in expelling from the army almoat every of- 
ficer and soldier whose skill or experience qnali- 
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fied him to direct the movement of raw lovi«B, or 
animate them by his example. Leslie alone wat 
permitted to retain his command, and Leslie was, 
it is true, a host ; but even he found himaell 
crippled in the execution of complicated manoeu- 
vres by the absence of such subordinates as be 
could trust Nevertheless he took post in a stroog 
position amid the openings of the Tor-wood, 
which enabled him to command both the ap- 
proaches to Stiriing and the great road into the more 
western counties ; and there he stood readjeitber 
to receive a battle, or to thwart such attempu 
as might be made to separate him from his sup- 
plies. 

It was eariy in the second week of July wbea 
Cromwell nuMle his appearance ; his people oeoo- 
pying Falkirk, Linlithgow, and all the villages and 
seats in the neighbourhood. His first desigb^was 
to push along the direct line to Stirling ; and in 
the attempt to accomplish it many smart skir- 
mishes took place. But Leslie had so posted his 
battalions, that they could not be approached ex- 
cept under every imaginable disadvantage; and 
Cromwell was too prudent a commander to throw 
away the lives of his men to no purpose. He ac- 
cordingly manoBuvred so as to turn the right of 
the Scottish line, and thos penetrate, by Kilsyth 
and the northern parts of Lanarkshire, towards the 
Grampians ; bat here, again, the vigilance and 
activity of Leslie were displayed, and C^vtf' was 
a second time foiled. One resource alone re- 
mained, and it was hazardous ; yethe>re8olvedto 
embrace it He suddenly inarched a corps to- 
wards Clueensferry, which seized the craft lying 
upon the river ; and, crossing mto Fifeshire, Utamu 
ened the rear of the Scottish army, as well as all 
the northern and some of the western ooantiea 
Even against this emergency Leslie had not failed 
to provide ; for general Hdbonme was in Fife, at 
the head of S500 men, between whom and Lam- 
bert, the commander of Oliver's detachment, a 
fierce contest ensued. Had Lambert sustained a 
defeat, no exertion of talent, nothing short of in- 
fatuation among the Scots therosdves, could have 
saved Oliver from destruction. His army, orig^ 
nally less numerous than that of Leslie, was now 
so weakened, that, had the latter been enabled to 
act against him with his whole force, he must have 
overwhelmed him ; and a retreat into England, 
over a desert country, and in the presence of a 
victorious and infuriated enemy, would have been 
impracticable. But the fortune of Cromwell did 
not forsake him. After a severe struggle, in 
whuh victory mora than once inclined to the side 
d the Scots, Holboume's men gave way, and were 
pursued, with prodigious slaughter, by the parlia- 
mentarians. Cromwell made haste to turn the 
viotmy to account, by acting upon the new line 
which it opened out to him. He withdrew silently 
from Leslie's front, gamed Clueensferry unnoticed, 
and passing the Forth, with his whole army, march- 
ed rapidly towards Perth. 
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Od the last day of July the Engfitb annrad be* 
ion the town, and began, without lots of tim^ to 
poth their approochea. It Vas a place of no 
Miength, being surrounded merely by an old wall, 
and oommanded on all sides within less than half 
cunon shot ; at the end of two days, thersfore, 
•fter a trifling loss on both sides, it opened its 
gttes. But the satis&etion arising out of this firesh 
conquest was oTOP-cIonded almost as soon as felt 
by the receipt of a Tory unlooked-for piece of in- 
t«nigeoee from tlie Tidnity of Stirling. Cromwell 
wu busy superintending the erection of a new ci- 
ttdfll, by means of which he designed to hold the 
city in subjection, when information reached him, 
thit the king bad suddenly broken up his camp 
at Tor-wood, and was now in rapid march to- 
wards the border. It was stated, moreoTor, that 
net the northern counties of England only, but 
the midlmnd, and eren the southern districts, were 
aHripe (or revolt, and that crowds of partisans 
waited but the appearance of the royal standard 
io order to rally round it Resolute as Cromwell 
vaiB^ his correspondence at this time indicates that 
he befaekl the aspect which affiurs had aasumed 
sot without alarm. Yet was he far from deepairw 
ing. He wioCa, on the coBtraiy, to the execnttre, 
m terms of earnest solidtotion, it is true, but his 
laojtoage was not the less bold and manly; while 
he suggested soch measures as appeared best cal- 
culated to avert the fmy of a storm, of the possi- 
ble efleets of which he made no concealment He 
4fiieeted the militias and trained bands to be every 
when called out ; he advised a strict watch to be 
kept over the movements of suspected persons; 
and he caused proclamations to be made, warning 
the people of the dangers to which they might, by 
posaibihty, be exposed. Finally, h^ issued orders 
for the prompt assembling of a corps of observa- 
tioo, which should hang upon the steps of the roy- 
aiiit^ and impede their progress, without per^ 
mitting itself to be drawn into a battle; and as 
the means of organising such a force lay, as it 
woe, within reach, no ^fficulty in accomplishing 
that part of his project was experienced. 

Itchanoed that at this time Thompson occupied 
Newcastle, with nine battalioDs of infantry, and a 
few gone. Cromwell ordered the whole of his 
own cavalry, under Lambert to push, by foreed 
oarefaee, upon the same point ; and instructed 
the generals, so soon as a junction should be finn- 
ed, to throw themselves boldly in the king's way. 
As Charies had taken the western road, by Car- 
hils^ no difficulty was experienced in fulfilling thl 
first of these commands ; while the second* was 
aooompUshed just as the cavaliers were about to 
pass the Meisey. The republicans had, more- 
over, by carrying the militias along with them, 
sweUod the aoMrant of their force to the amount of 
nine thousand men ; and, encouraged partly by 
that Gircumatance, partly by the issue (^ a skir- 
mish at Wigan, where lord Derby sustained a de- 
feat from oolooel Lilbarne, they made a dash to 



destroy the bridge. But in this they failed, the 
advance of the royalists being already in posses 
sion ; nor were they more successful in an efibrt 
to arrest the progress of the king by a show of 
hamrding a battle. A few charges of cavalry 
alone took place, from which no result whatever 
aecrued ; for it was neither the interest nor the 
design of Charies to weaken his force, by fighting 
thus far from the capital. He took no' notice 
whatever of the display which the republicans 
made ; but finding the road open, passed rapidly, 
yet in good order, to his front 

Though he had now traversed a considerable 
portion of EnglaiMi, the recruits which came into 
the ranks of the adventurous monarch were 
scarcely sufficient to repair the losses which he 
sustained by desertion. The fiiendsof royalty, 
either kept down by the attitude of their enemies, 
or weary of civil war, and anxious to put an end 
to it at any cost, hung back in most quarters 
from the fulfilment of their prorruses ; while, in 
others, the fanatical perverseness of the preachers 
who accompanied his hosts, drove from his stan- 
dard multitudes who desired to join it These 
bigots would not degrade their cause by permit- 
ting any persons to fight for the king who would 
not consent first of all, to subscribe to the ''cove- 
nant;" and here not episcopalians or catholics 
only, but the more moderate of the Lancashire 
presbyterians, were rudely rejected. The conse- 
quence was, that Charles marched on without 
. getting the slighest addition to his strength ; for 
even Derby, while conducting three hundred men 
firom the Isle of Man, permitted himself to be sur- 
prised and defeated. Still hope did not desert 
him. He hurried to Worcester, where he was 
immediately prodauned king, amid the hearty re- 
joicings of the gentry ; and where, partly that he 
might rest his people, worn out by recent exer- 
tions, partly under the expectation that the Welsh 
would hasten in crowds to his standard, he halted. 
It was an unwise, and, as the event proved, a 
most disastrous determination. Had he continu- 
ed to press on, there was no force between him 
and the capital capable of delaying his progress 
six hours ; and the possession of London, even at 
this juncture, might have turned the tide of for- 
tune in his favour. But the truth appears to be, 
that the hardihood which hsd sustained both lAen 
and officers so far began at length to give way. 
They saw around them a population, if not hos- 
tile, at least indiflerent; of the hopes held out by 
the more sanguine of their friends, not one had 
been released ; and the means of escape, m the 
event of disaster, came to be considered not less 
anxiously than those of victory. But, however ju- 
^licious it might have been to weigh these chances 
maturely, while yet their inroad was among the 
things of the future, to look to aught except 
its aeoomplishment, now that they were fairiy 
embarked in it, urged a deficiency, not more of 
ooorage than of prudence. They had deliberately 
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taken up a desperate game : their very exiitence 
depended on playing it to the lait card. 

While Charles was thus lingering at Worees- 
ter, Cromwell urged his pursuit with characteristic 
activity ; and swelled the amount of his means 
from day to day, by carrying along with him all 
the militias and trained bands from the towns and 
districts in the north. On the SOth he reached 
Doncaster; on the 82d he entered Nottingham ; 
and proceeding thence by Coventry and Stratibrd- 
on- Avon, he arrived on the 87th at Evesham. 
Prom this [dace his patrols soon took op a comnro- 
nication with the corps under Lambert and Harri- 
son ; and, on the 88th, the whole, amounting to 
bttle short of 30,000 men, were in position with- 
in two miles of Worcester. There Cromwell, 
vrithout loss of time, matured his plans iat brings 
ing matters to the issue of a general action ; and 
as the royalists no longer po ss ess ed the means to 
avoid a battle, they in like manner stood ready to 
accept it when offered. 

Having approached his enemy from the east, 
Cromwell saw himself cut off from giving an 
immediate assault by the waters of the Severn, 
along the right bank of which the city of Wor- 
cester is buiH. He found, moreover, that the 
bridges, both above and bdow the town, were 
broken ; that every boat and punt had been re- 
moved; and that Charles watched, with becom- 
ing jealousy, the wholeconrse of the stream. In 
like manner, an extensive line of fires gave notice 
that the heights around the town were occupied in 
force ; and the reports of the country people 
warned him to expect an obstinate and even a 
desperate resistance. But Cromwell knew that 
in point of numbers he exceeded the royalists so 
much, that what, under other circumstances, woold 
have savoured of rashness, might, in the present 
case, be«ttempted with every probability of suo* 
cess. He formed the daring resolntioa, therefore^ 
to throw himself astride upon two rivers ; to 
force a passage, not only on the Severn, but on 
the Team; and, coming down upon the city from 
the high grounds which overlook it on the west 
and north, to cut off all retreat from the royalists. 
This was a plan worthy of the genius of Crom- 
well, and it succeeded beyond even his most san- 
guine expectations. 

The interval between the 88th of August and 
the Sd of September was devoted in part to tha 
preparing of materials for the oonstmction of a 
bridge of boats, in part to the accomplishment of 
certain military operations preliminary to the 
grand movement. From Stratford, Warwick, 
and other places on the Avon, cobbles were con- 
veyed overland on cars, till a sufficient number 
was brought together for the pnrpose immediately 
in view. Meanwhile a body of horse, under 
Lilbume^ marched up the Severn, and, sebing 
Bewdley bridge, eitablisbed posts of observation I 
alongthe great line of retreat to the north. On 
the ^, again, a still more important mancsiivre I 
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occurred. While Cromwell diverted the i 
of the royalists by a display of troops opposite tke 
town, general Lambert suddenly led a diviaioa to- 
wards UplQO, of which the bridge had been cut 
only in part, and its defence intrusted to geo«ni 
Massey. Lambert attacked bis opponent witk 
unconceivable fury. Though a sin^e plank txm- 
versed the stream, his pikemen pushed steadily 
onwards, while his cannon and musketeera svr«|A 
the space in their front, and his cavalry made le- 
peated attempts to gain the opposite bank by 
swimming. For some time the combat was ranio- 
tained on both sides with great obstinacy. Bilaa- 
sey felt that this was tho key of his master's posi- 
tion, and he maintained it with the gallantry of a 
devoted partisan ; but he received, at last, a severe 
wound, and was carried from the field. A paoie 
instantly seixed hb troops. After having repeat 
edly driven the republicans fimn the very end of 
the plank, all steadiness now forsook them, and 
they retreated, carrying their disabled chief akmg 
with them, in the utmost confusion. In a moment 
Lambert bad won the opposite bank ; the broken 
arch was promptly and sufficiently repaired ; and 
beforo nightfall, 10,000 chosen men took their 
pound along the course of the Team. 

Alarmed by these mov e ments, Charles isMied 
orders for the destruction of the bridges on the 
latter stream ; and, at an early hour in the mon- 
ing of the 1st, they wero obeyed. Still the cafeo- 
lations of Cromwell had been accurately made, 
and their results were certain. Hedirected Fleet- 
wood, to whom the guidance of the detached 
corps was now intrusted, at all basards toreeata- 
blish the bridges, and, sifter a good deal of skir- 
mishing, the Team was every where croased. 
Finally, a bridge of boats was thrown upon the 
Severn, about half a mile below the town ; a di- 
rect line of communication between the* wings of 
the army was established ; and the kitt|f s troops 
hemmed in on all sides, lay e^qx^sed either to a 
disastrous battle, or to the equally sure tboogh 
more tedious process of reduction by investmenL 

We have given the numbers of Cromwell's ai^ 
my, inclusive of mihtis and trained bands, at 
30,000 men; that of the king scarcely came «p to 
13,000; and the reader will naturally ask why, 
with such a superionty, the parbamentaiy general 
should have scrupled to adopt the more safe as 
well as the more humane process, of ending the 
war by bkickade ? It is not a hard task to ac- 
count for the future protector's decision. In the 
first place, the militias, unaccustomed to protract- 
ed 0pemtions, might grow Sweary of a lengthened 
campaign, arid desert to their homes. Intheneit 
place, — and this was to him by far the more influ- 
ential reason of the two, — Cromwell was not ig- 
norant that the existmg government exeroiBed its 
prerogatives in direct opposition to the willa of the 
great majoiity in the nation. Not the epiacop^' 
lians only, but the presbyterians, with the catiio- 
lica and all except the independents, were hoail^ 
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If duiKiHtad vitiktbe new ovder whkb thbgi had 
MMuned; and Mucely concealed their intention 
cf biioging back the ion of their murdered sove- 
reign, and reinytating him in the authority which 
his iathers had wielded. It argued not a little in 
&foar of the talent and energjr of a faction, that, 
in ipita of such a feeling against them, they still 
oontinaed to hold the reins of goTemment ; yet 
would it have shown an excess of weakness in 
Cromwell, had he, in perfect knowledge of all this, 
permitted a mistaken compassion for human su^ 
fering to produce any the slightest delay in bring- 
ing matters to a crisis. Now, whatever Crom- 
well^s faults might be, an excess of womanish 
pity can certainly not be numbered among them. 
Aware that all ¥»» at stake ; that the prize for 
which he had thrown, and which was already in a 
ffeal degree within his reach, might, should a 
few weeks pass in inactivity, be wrested from him ; 
he DO sooner made himself master of both banks 
of the Severn, than he prepared to strike'for more : 
nor were the dispositions consequent upon thip 
determinatioQ marked by less of intelligence, than 
the reasoning which dictated them savoured of 
gallantry and discretion. 

It was on the 3d of September, the anniversary 
of his great victory at Dunbar, that Cromwdl 
pnpared to strike for a still greater, because a 
nore decisiye conquest At an eaily hour in the 
moroing, Fleetwood's division began to advance, 
(biving in, by a musketiy fire, the royal outposts, 
tod gradually ascending the eminences in their 
front. Charles, who had mounted one of the 
towers of the cathedral, saw and comprehended 
the nature of this movement, and ordered a strong 
reinforcement both of horse and foot to support 
the pickets. These stoutly maintained them- 
selves, and for the space of half an hour rolled 
bick the tide of battle towards the Team ; when, 
Creih battalions arriving to the ^fffiirttnce of 
Fleetwood, he again took and retained the lead. 
The Scots fought well They disputed every 
hed^ and fence ; repeatedly charing as oppor- 
tooities oflbred, and never giving ground except 
>t the pike's point ; yet were they borne back 
by the weight of superior numbers, till the ridge 
itielf was lost. Then, indeed, their retreat be- 
came more rapid as well as disorderiy ; nor was it 
^ the garden walls and enclosures about the 
lovD affi>rded a temporary shelter that they ven- * 
tued to show a front to the assailants. 

Ail this while the battle raged with great fory 
n other quarters. TheroyaUsts, hoping that the 
republicans on the left of the Severn had weaken- 
ed themselves by detaching too largely to the right 
^k, attacked them there with such fury, that it 
nqmred all the vigilance of the general, as well as 
^ disdpUne and hardihood of his troops, to main. 
tAintbefield. The miUtia raiments, which form- 
^ the firrt Une, were indeed broken and rooted ; 
hm the veteran battalbns, closing up^ checked and 
i^pvlssd the victors, chased them eventually with- 



in the walla, and threatened tiiem even there. A 
redoubt, called Fort Royal, which commanded the 
maui approach to the town, was, after half an 
hour's battering, stormed and taken; and 1500 
men, who had thrown themselves into it, died on 
the spot This was followed by a second attack 
upon such bands as still lined the hedges and en- 
closures ; while Flee t wood, following up his suc- 
ceeses on the other side, converted a retreat into 
a rout, and menaced the city by Friar Street. It 
was in vain that the ftigitives exclaimed aloud for 
the cavalry to support them. By some unaccount- 
able mistake, that arm was never fairly brou^t 
into play till the proper opportunity of wielding 
it had passed; and hence the infantry, disheart- 
ened by their loeses, were pushed pellmell back 
into the town. Then, indeed, an effort was made 
to charge; but it was too late. Encumbered by 
crowds of fugitives, and exposed to a plunging 
fire of cannon, the troopers refused to dash for- 
ward: nor was their reluctance overcome even 
by the impassioned exclamation of the young king. 
" Shoot me through the head, ' and let me not live 
to see the sad consequences of this day." 

The sun had by thb time set, and the night 
was fast closing, yet the battle continued to rage 
with unabated fiiiy. The republicans, pouring 
across both rivers, fiiriously attacked the suburbs. , 
and driving the dispirited royalists before them, 
gained house after bouse, and street after street, 
till the market-place itself became threatened. It 
was now that Charles, perceiving the absolute 
overthrow of all hope, thought, at the urgent eih> 
treaty of bis friends, of providing for his own safe- 
ty. One desperate charge was organised ; it was 
given, and for a brief space succeeded, under 
cover of which the young king made good his 
escape amid a throng of fugitive horsemen ; but* 
the city, all the stores and motmcZ, with not fewer 
than 8000 prisoners, remained in the hands of the 
conquerors. The killed again amounted to full 
SOOO more, including the devoted garrison of Fort 
Royal; while something less than 3000 of all 
ranks alone quitted the place. On the side of the 
conquerors, it is not easy to state how many pe- 
rished; forCromwdl seems to have been to the 
full as well versed in the art of concealing his 
own losses as any commander of modem times ; 
yet, making due allowance for misstatements, 
we shall pr^^Iy not exceed the truth, when we 
put it down at less than 500 men. Nevertheless^ 
had it doubled this amount, the loss must have 
been accounted light indeed, seeing that with the 
great victory of Worcester ended all the hopes and 
attempte of the royal party. 

Sudi was the closing scene in the military d^ 
leer of Cromwell ; to himself, beyond all doubt, a 
great and g^ous one, though his exultation at 
the moment carried him, as Ludlow informs us, 
fir beyond the bounds of his customary self-com- 
mand. It was with much difficulty, mdeed, that 
he was restrained from conferring the honour of 
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kDigbthood 03 three of bis offioert who had par- 
ticiiUriy distinguished themselTei, while his whole 
demeanor bore the stamp rather of a sorereign 
prince than of the leader of an army strictly repub- 
lican. Nor, to say the truth, were his dealings 
with his prisoners marked by any rigid regard to 
the dictates of honour or humanity. It is true, 
that of the superior officers only a few suffered by 
the hand of the executioner ; but thousands 6f the 
common soldiers were shipped off to the West 
Indies, and sold as slaves to merchants and plan- 
ters. In like manner, his bearing towards both 
pariiament and council assumed a haughtier and 
more distant tone. He accepted readily enough 
the profision of 10,000/. 'a year granted to bun 
by the former body, and consented, at the entreaty 
of the latter, to .fix his abode at Hampton Courtt 
amid a degree of splendour truly royal ; but his 
q>mmunications with individuals became sti^ 
cold, and reserved, resembling those which a mas- 
ter holds with his menials, rather than the inter- 
course which equals are accustomed to maintain 
one with the other. The truth, indeed, is, that 
Cromwell believed the fitting moment to have ar^ 
rived for the realization of the roost extravagant 
of his early dreams. The war was ended ; the 
royal cause, smitten to earth, could not rise again ; 
the army, all-powerful, looked up to him, or seem- 
ed to do so, with the most abject reverence ; while 
the parliament, though wanting neither in talent 
nor experience, could count but little upon the sup- 
port of any party in the nation. All things, in 
short, seemed to indicate that an absolute throne 
lay by no means beyond his reach ; and ambition 
was a principle with him too active not to be call* 
ed immediately into play. The consequence was, 
that towards the attainment of one great object all 
his energies of mind and body were henceforth 
devoted ; and it is beyond dispute, that if he failed 
to catch the shadows, the title and the garb of roy- 
alty, he at least acquired in the end more of real 
and substantial power than had ever been exercis- 
ed by any king of En^and since the accessioD of 
the Tudors. 

Though it belongs not to the biographer of 
Oliver Cromwell, considered as one of England's 
most eminent railitaiy commanders, to describe 
at length the many and complicated afl&irs which 
exercised the latter years of his life, we deem it 
necessary to lay before our readers, at least, the 
heads of that strange series of events, through 
which he rose to more than regal authority, and 
amid the progress of which he expired. In the 
first place, then, we are called upon to state; that 
so soon as the " crowning*' victory of Worcester 
became known in London, both the pariiament 
and city authorities hastened to mark their sense 
of the eminent services performed by the generaL 
The former, besides settling upon him and his 
heirs for ever, an additional pension of 40001. a 
year, sent a deputation of their body to congratu- 
late him, and to request now, when the calls upon 
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his patiiotism appeared to have ceased, that ht 
would return to the vicinity of the capital, and at 
once attend to his own health, and aid the seoate 
with the weight of his councils. Hampton Court, 
it was suggested, would furnish hhn with ampi* 
and convenient lodgings; and, as he made oe 
opposition to the suggestion, the palace was in- 
mediately put into a habitable condition. A sect 
of triumphal procession was then arranged, m 
which the lord mayor, the aldermen, and sfaetifi 
bore a part; and the whole, induding many 
members of the house of commons, meeting him 
at Aylesbury, led him, amid the shoots of an im- 
mense crowd, into London. AB this was abund- 
antly gmtifying to the vanity of Cromwell,— a 
passion from the influence of which he was not 
absolutely free ; but it operated in no degree to- 
wards the accomplishment d his more setioas 
wishes, and was by him forgotten, as sooo as the 
pageant passed away. 

We have spoken of the legislature as composed 
at this period of men deficient neither in talent nor 
in spirit, though comparatively poweiless through 
the absence <^ a prepondera^ng party personally 
attached to themselves among the people at laigs. 
The case unquestionably was so ; yet events hsd 
latteriy fallen out conducive in no trifling depee 
to their advantage ; and, as a necessary conse- 
quence, productive of increased difficulties to 
Cromwed. In the first place, his own absence in 
Scotland, together with thatof his chief adherents, 
left them firee to organise at leisure a steady sys- 
tem of selMefence : in the next place, the briHiant 
success which had attended all their undertak- 
ings,— the conquests of the fleet over the Dutch, 
and of the armies acting under their auspioesover 
the king and the Scots,— obtained for them grsat 
respect both at home and abroad. It required no 
ordinary courage to attack the authority of such a 
government, even indirectly ; yet was Cromwd 
folly equal to any purpose on which he had ven- 
tured. With admirable skill he availed himself 
of two motions, which they had themselTea kHi^ 
ago and repeatedly undertaken to entertain. To 
the first of these, which related toa bill of amnesty 
or oblivion, no serious opposition was ofleied. 
After a short discussion, tlie house determined 
that, with the exception of a few prominent cases, 
no inquiry should be made into any political o^ 
fences committed previous to the bi^e of Wor- 
cester ; and as Cromwell took care that his own 
effiyrti m obtaining this enactment should become 
generally known, be counted, and not without 
reason, on having thereby secured many fnends 
even among the royalists. The second was, how- 
ever, a matter of much more delicate manage- 
ment He called upon the house to name a time 
when they should dissolve themselves; and, in 
spite of a stout opposition, he compelled them to 
limit their sittings to a period not exoeedittg three 
years. So far a shock was given to the power, to 
which the nation had hSdMffto kxjiked up as s«- 
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I; but a 111011 time elapted ere the blow was 
repeated, after a novel fashion, indeed, but . with 
a fivoeincreaeed tenfold. 

While matters rested thus, and the parliament, 
though alarmed, could scarcely assign any speci- 
fic ground of apprehension, Cromwell used efery 
cxertioo to exate in the minds of those about him 
a fading of discontent with the ezistmg state of 
public afl&irs. He held frequent consultations 
with the leading members boUi of the army and 
the law, relative to the form of government which 
it bdiove«i them eventually to adopt, for that the 
pieaent was no more than temporaiy all men be- 
gui by degrees to admit Were we atlibertjr to 
describe even one of these interviews, a cunoos 
insight would be given into the composition of 
Cromwell's mind ; but the nature of our subject 
reminds us, that such details are necessarily re- 
ssnred for another pen. Let it suffice, then, to 
state, that in spite of all hb cunning, Cromwell 
could not succeed in cheatrag even his brother 
sohfiers into the expression of a desire that he 
would himself mount the vacant throne. Such, on 
the contrary, as preferred a limited monarehy, re- 
commended that the ancient line shoqld be restor- 
ed ; but not a man raised his voice in favour of 
the ** house of Cromwell, to the permanent exdu- 
■on of the house of Stuart** Oliver was morti- 
fied and ofileoded, yet he mastered his chagrin ; 
and having failed to plant the diadem on his own 
bffowB, be strove to obtain the power, without the 
tide of king. 

^o great while elapsed ere the parliamept, by a 
somewhat premature efibrt to deprive him of his 
duef support, brought matters to a point Early 
in 1653, an act was passed for the reduction of 
one third of the army; and all hazard of internal 
war being now at an end, a measure so reason- 
aUe met with no direct opposition. Encouraged 
fay this success, the commons, in the month of 
August following, proceeded to threaten another 
third of the troope with dismissal ; but the seeds 
of mutiny had been already shown, and it needed 
only such a proposal to bring them to perfection. 
A deputation of officers conveyed a petition to 
the house, in which the claims of the army were 
pr^y broadly set forth, and numerous and gnve 
charges brought against the manner in which af- 
hxn bad been administered elsewhere. Tk^e 
was no resisting an appeal thus made. The 
house, though openly expressing their indignation, 
refrained for the present from pressing the motion 
cf reduction ; and Cromwell, who now stood for- 
ward as the avowed advocate of the troops, be- 
came every day more and more the object of their 
well-grounded suspicions. 

In this state things continued during the remain- 
der of the year, the parliament anxious to deliver 
itsdf from the restraint of a numerous and veteran 
aimy, and Cromwell meditating from day to day 
the assumption, through the assistance of that very 
army, of absolute power, if not of the regal title. 



Numeroot and varied were the conferences wttch 
he held both widi the lord keeper, Whitelocke, 
and others ; bat from one and all he met with a 
reoeptioa so cdd, thar he could not hazard tha 
least attempt The necessity of acting was, how* 
ever, at length forced upon him. After wavering 
for some time, the parliament came to the final 
determinatbn of dissolving itsdf, as soon as it 
should have disbanded the army, and named suc- 
cessors to the sitting members ; while Cromwell, 
fearful of the consequences, shduld any such pre- 
liminary steps be taken, meditated the perform- 
ance of an act which should smpass even his ac- 
customed boldness. ' 

Having smnmoned his military and politicai 
friends to a conference, he submitted to them tha 
propriety of summarily dispersmg the parliament ; 
and though he found a majority opposed to the 
project, he resolved to persevere in it He accord- 
ingly repaired, at the head of 300 musketeers, to 
Westminster, posted his followers in the lobby of 
the house, and taking his own seat on one of the 
further benches, listened for a while to the debates, 
as if he had come for no other purpose. He had 
occupied his place about two hours, when all at 
once he whispered to Harrison, who sat near, that 
" now he must do it" Harrison, aware of his 
design, entreated hhn to pause : *< It is not an act,** 
said he, <* to be done rashly ;" and Cromwell as- 
senting to the suggestion, resumed his seat for a 
quarter of an hour longer. But the debates were 
no sooner ended, and the speaker proposed to put 
the question, when he rose again. '* This is the 
time," cried he : ** I must do it" Upon which be 
pulled of his hat, and began to address the house 
in a calm and even a conciliatory tone. As he pro- 
ceeded, however, his animation increased, till at 
last a string of bitter invectives constituted the 
whole of his oratory, and the members found them- 
selves assailed with accusations more personally 
rude tiian had ever been heaped on them before. 
Finally, he told them to be gone ; thlt the Lord 
had borne with their iniquities long enough ; that 
they were no parliament, and should not again be 
permitted to assume the functions that belonged 
to better men. Then stamping with his foot, he 
called to the soldiers, who rushed in at the signal, 
to " take away that fool's bauble," the mace ; and 
driving the speaker from his chair, and the mem- 
bere generally before him, he locked the doors of 
the house, and carried the keys in his pocket to 
Whitehall 

Having thus rudely dismissed the legislative 
body, his next step was to dissolve with equal 
rudeness the executive, or council of state. Ab» 
ruptly entering the apartment in which th^y sat, 
he addressed them in these memorable words:— 
**Gentiemen, if ye be met here as private persons^ 
ye shall not be disturbed ; but if as a council of 
state, this is no place for you ; and sure ye can- 
not but know what was done at the house in the 
mominj^ so take notice, that the parliament which 
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appointed yoa is dbsolved." l!h» rest of the mem. 
ben f tared at him io silence ; bot Bradshaw, the 
president, boldly replied, — " Sir, we have beard 
what you did at the house in the morning, and be- 
fore many hours all England will hear of it ; but* 
sir, you are mistaken if you think that the parlia- 
ment is dissolved, for no ^wer under heaven can 
disiolve them but themselves ; therefi^re take you 
notice of that" Nevertheless, the council find- 
ing that they, too, were eqtosed to military vio- 
lence, quietly broke up. 

We cannot pause to describe either the general 
consternation produced throughout Eng^d, by 
this extraordinary exertion of power on Cromwell's 
part, or the more covert but not less anxious eSortB 
by which he again strove to draw from his friends 
an ofler of supreme power. Enough is done when 
we state, that the latter entirely failed ; that a new 
council of state was erected ; that by the gentle- 
men composing it Oliver was authorized, as cap- 
tain-general of the forces, to smnmon 142 persons^ 
selected by themselves, who, with the appellation 
of a parliament, mig^t assist in the general con- 
duct of afl&irs ; that this strange assembly, com- 
posed in many instances of the lowest and most 
worthless tradesmen in London, met; that it re- 
ceived the name of the ** Baiebones' Parliament," 
in consequence of a leather-seller in Fleet-street, 
called *^ Praise GKxl fiarebones," being one of its 
chief orators ; and that, after a brief display of 
bigotry and folly, such as had not yet been exhi- 
bited within the walls of St Stephen's, it in its turn 
becoming displeasing to Cromwell, the members 
composing it were, at the point of the pike, induc- 
ed to dissolve themselves. A like proceeding was 
adopted by the new council of state, which gave 
up to Cromwell.tbe whole authority c^ the govern- 
ment; without, however, expressmg any opinion as 
to the uses to which it ought to be turned. And 
DOW, when every obstacle seemed to be removed, 
a dub of his own creatures, though they refused 
him the title of kmg, succeeded in investing him 
with more than kingly authority. On the 12th of 
December, 1653, the Barebones' parliament broke 
up ; and on the 16th Cromwell was solemnly in- 
augurated, in Westminster Hall, as ** Lord Pro- 
tector of the Commonwealth of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland." 

According to the new arrangement, the power 
of legislation v^as committed conjointly to the par- 
liament and the protector,— the executive being 
lodged absolutely with the protector and his coun- 
cil All writs, patents, and commissions were to 
issue in the name of the protector ; from him all 
honours and offices were to be derived ; and he 
was invested generally with the most valuable of 
the prerogatives ofa king, though his oflioe itself 
was declared to be elective. But, though thus li- 
beral to their new sovereign, the people of Eng- 
land were not forgetful of themselves. Triennial 
parliaments were establis h ed. A novel, and, as 
it was efteemed at the moment, a mote equitable 
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^stem of representation was invented, by rsgo- 
lating the number of memben to be returned 
from each county, city, and borough in proportioR 
to the sums paid by eadi towards the national ex- 
pense ; while the smaller boroughs were plunder- 
ed of their chartered privileges, and deprived of 
all weight in the body politic No laws, it was 
provided, should be altered, suspended, abrogated, 
or enacted, — no tax, charge, or. imposition laid 
f^xm the people,— except by the common consent 
of parliament ; and bills passed by the two 
houses were, it was declared, to have the fixoe of 
law, twenty days alter they should have been of> 
fered to the protector, even though his assent 
shouM be refused. Such is a meagre oattine of 
the novel constitution of which Cromwell was ap- 
pointed the guardian ; — how far it operated to se- 
cure the liboty and happiness of the people every 
reader of history must be aware. 

We should deviate entirely from the design of 
this memoir were we to follow the bent of our own 
inclinations, by giving even a brief account of this 
the most important era in Cromwdl's life. Let it 
suffice to state, that throu^iout the space of four 
years and nine monUis he wielded the destinies of 
the British empire with a degree of vigour unpa- 
ralleled in the amials of our country. By asimple 
declaration of his arbitrary will he united its ^ 
cordant parts, suppressing the parliameots in 
Edinburgh and London, and calling up represen- 
tatives from Scotland and Ireland to London. 
EUs foreign poUcy, again, was, with one memora- 
ble exception*, both wise and vigorous. Hollaad 
he reduced to the necessity of accepting a disad- 
vantageous peace ; . Sweden and DenmariL be 
overawed ; both Spain and Portugal feh the 
wei^t of bis arm ; and France at once courted 
and feared hiuL Yet was he both a tyrant to his 
own subjects, and the slave of constant appr»> 
hensions, for which there was but too much room. 
The parliament which he had called into existence 
began, even on its first meeting, to question his 
authority ; and was, according to his usual pcao- 
tice convinced by the argument of pike and mus- 
ket This gave rise to plots and consfHraciei^ in 
which many members joined, till at last he di»> 
solved the body, alter plainly declaring that its 
continuance was not for the benefit of the nation. 
Thence followed various insurrections, — ^with se- 
ditions innumerable, by which the army itself 
was aflbcted, till a temper naturally stem became 
soured into absolute misanthropy. 

In the month of September, 1656, Cromwell 
summoned his third parliament, wli^ be had 
taken care to padi with creatures devoted to his 
own wishes. Its first proceeding was formally to 
'^ renounce and disannul the title of Charies Stu- 
art unto the sovereign dominions of the nations of 
Rnglaftd, SootUmd and Ireland ;" its second, to 

* We iflude to his imprudent 
against Spc^, of which the c 
be felt even in oar own times. 
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tokrsit **k^ treason to conspire the death of 
the pcotootor.** By and by, this obseqoioas lA- 
itaably, oo the motioB of alderman Park, resolTod, 
diat<<CioiiiweU should be eKftct«d lung ;» and a 
depotatioo aetoally waited upon him to receitd 
fab pleatuFB on the subject But Citmwell, 
thoo^ not less ambitious now than formerly oJf 
the royal dignity, soon found that the anny were 
to a man determined to resist the encroachment. 
It was to no purpose that he employed every arti- 
fice of which he was master for the purpose of 
ofercoming their hostility. Even Fleetwood, who 
hid manied his daughter, the widow of Ireton, 
tod Dasboroogh his brother-in-law, refused their 
consent, while ookmel Pride, formerly his ready 
agent, took now an active part against him. That 
gentleman pioenred a petition from the fnincipal 
officers, which stated ** that they had hazarded th^h- 
fires against monarchy, and were still ready to do 
so; and that fining an attempt was maldng to 
pcess their general to take upon him the title and 
government of a king, in order to destroy him, 
they hnmUy desired that the honse would discoun- 
tmanoeall such endeavours.*' It was impossi- 
ble to roisconstme the import of declarations 
neh as these ; so Cromwell bent to the storm, 
aad deolined the proflfered honour.' Nevertheless 
liilkithfnl commons failed not, by a fresh enact* 
MQt, to 9fhrd what salve tiiey could to bis wound- 
ed vanity. They voted him protector for life, with 
power to name his successor; and they author- 
iMd him to bring back the form of the old conati- 
totioD, by establishing a house of peers. But this 
OMasure, by which he expected to mcrease his 
Mthority, proved the principal cause of his future 
veaknesB. His most tmsty adherents alone ao- 
oepling the ephemeral dignities whidi he had to 
<Ar, made way in the lower house for men of a 
diibrent mould, whose oppoation to the w91 of 
the protector became at last too bitter for endur- 
aaoei Ha^mg in vain tried the efibct both of 
tettery and menaces, Cromwell had recourse in 
^ Mid to his old expedient ; and violently dissolv- 
Qg the parliament, determined to govern th6nce- 
fcith by virtoe of his own prerogative. 
VVon this period, up to the autumn of 1656, Crom. 
viA passed his time, surroonded Indeed by all the 
pomp and oiieamstanoes of hi^ eMate, but a prey 
t» verethaa the common anxieties and troubles 
^'oNn aeootnpany eten usurped power. Alarm- 
ed day by day with rumours of meditated revolts, 
mde aware even through the pubKc press that 
1m Kfe was not s a f<j b om the blow of the assassin, 
■id conscious as wA that hb friends were alien- 
M from htm, as that hb very guards abhorred 
^ he was miserable when in society, lest every 
1^ shoidd be turned against him ; and not less 
OMerible hi solitude, because he was there with- 
out support To such a height, indeed, were his 
^*n oTperwmal violence raised, that he wore con- 
■^tly beneath his clothes a suit of chain-arroonr, 
ttd carried daggers, pistols,and other weapons of 



oftnce, concealed about his person : yet was tliere 
onesource of consolation left him amid so many 
troubles. His domestic life was a huppy one, as 
far as the attachment of his wife and children 
could render it so; and it may be more than 
doubted whether the religious enthusiafn which 
once swayed him ever lost its power. It is at all 
events certain, that even while signing warrants 
of proscription and death, against multitudes of 
loyal men, for no other reason than he suspected 
them of designs hostile to his government, he con- 
tinued still to speak of himself as an instrument in 
the hands of Qod. 

Such was the tenor of his existence, when EB- 
zabeth, his favourite daughter, was sebed with a 
Kngeiing illness, under which she gradually sank. 
Her condition deeply afiecCed the protector, and 
he spent no inconsiderable portion of hb time by 
her bed-side, vindicating to her many passages m 
hb public career, and ofiering to her all the conso- 
lations of religion. Hb anxiety and grief operat- 
ing upon a frame already shaken, and aided by 
the d^ of his armour, which he wore next the 
skin, threw him into a fever ; and gout and ague 
following he became alarmingly ill He, too, 
became unable to quit hb bed; and the death of 
hb daughter bemg somewhat unguardedly com- 
municated to him, a violent paroxysm ensued : 
fh>mthat time his recovery was hopeless. It b 
true that neither he nor the fanatical preachers who 
Bufrounded him would give any credence to the 
opinions of the physicians. ** Do not think that I 
win die,** said he to bis wife, when on one occa- 
sion she entered hb apartment; <*I am sure of 
the contrary :" and seeing that she looked sorrow- 
fully m his face, he immedbtely added, ** Say not 
that I have lost my reason. I tell you the truth : 
I know it horn better authority than any which 
you can have fW>m Galen or Hippocrates. It b 
the answer of God himself to oar prayers, not to 
mine alone, but to those of others, who have a 
more intimate interest in him than I have. Go on 
cheerfully, banishing all sorrow from your looks, 
and deal with me as ye Would with a serving man. 
Ye may have skill in the nature of things ; yet 
nature can do more than all physicians put to- 
gether ; and G^od b far more above nature.^ 

In perfect accordance with the sentiments con- 
veyed in thb speech, was the tenor both of hb 
own and of hb chaplams* devotions. One of these, 
caHed Goodwin, addressed the Supreme Being 
thus : — <* Lord, we do not ask thee for his life ; 
of that we are assured ; thou hast too many great 
things for thb man to.do for it to be possible thou 
sbooldst remove him yet; but we pray for hb 
speedy establishment and recovery." So also the 
protector himself, on the very night precedrog 
hb death, uttered the foOowbg petitions: — 
** Lord, I am a poor fbolbh creature ; thb 
would fain have me live; they think it 
best for them, and that it will redound mil 
thy #cry; all the stir b about this. ^ 
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would fain have ma die; Lord, perdon Ibem; 
and pardoo thy foolish people; forghre their ana, 
and do not G^raake them ; but lore and bless them ; 
and give them rest, and bring them to a consistency, 
and give me rest, for Jesus Christ's sake.** There 
is but one more anecdote relating to this, the last 
scene in Cromwell's drama, which we venture to 
give. Throughout life he had ever professed him- 
self a high Calvinist ; and, as a necessary conse- 
quence, a believer in the doctrine called the final 
peneverance of the saints. In a moment of more 
than usual depression, he begged of one of his chap- 
lains to say, whether the doctrine were really 
sound ; and whether he who hadonoe been in a 
state of grace could ever fall back mto reproba- 
tion. The divine assured him that no such event 
could occur. *' Then," exdsimed he, « I am safe ; 
for I am sure I was once in a state of gnoe." 

In the midst of these ravings, and while his 
spiritual attendants predicted a speedy recovery, 
the hand of death fell heavy upon Cromwell On 
the 3d of Sept 1658, a day considered by himself 
as particulariy fortunate^ he gave up the ghost, 
having, in a voice scarcely audible, named his sod 
Richard as his successor in the protectorial chair. 
But as if nature herself had taken an interest in 
the fate of this extraordinary person, ho breathed 
not his last as other men da A furious tempest 
swept from one side of the island to the other. 
The largest trees in St James's park were torn 
up by the roots ; houses were unroofed or thrown 
down, and men, even of strong minds, seriously 
doubted, whether the strife of the elements were 
produced by ordinary causes. His adherents, of 
course, spoke of the occurrence as manifesting 
the interest taken by the Deity himself in the cha* 
racter and services of the deceased, while the 
royalists ascribed it to a dispute among the evil 
spirits which rule the air, as to which should en- 
joy the honour of conducting the usurper's soul 
to the place of punishment These speculations 
were, no doubt, equally absurd ; yet was there 
less of impi^y in them than in the conduct of his 
favourite chaplain, Stury.— "Diy up your tears," 
said he to the protector's relatives and attendants ; 
''ye have more reason to rejoice than to weep. 
He was your protector here^ he will prove a still 
more powerful protector now that he is with 
Christ at the right hand of the Father." 

Cromwell's condition of body at his decease 
was not such as to permit his being laid out, as it 
is called, in state ; but a waxen image, made to 
represent him, received all the honours usually 
bestowed upon royal clay. His funeral, likewise, 
was perfonned amid a greater display of pageantry, 
and at an expense far exceeding that lavished 
upon the obsequies of any monarch. '*He was 
carried," says Evelyn, ** from Somerset House on a 
velvet bed of state, drawn by six horses, harness- 
ed with the same ; the pall was held up by his 
new lords ; Oliver lying in efiigie in royall robes, 
and orowned with a crown, sceptre, and globf^ 
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like a king. The pendants and gaardoBS iNn 
carried by the oflk«rs of the army ; the imperid 
banners, achievements, kc^ by the heraidds in 
their coates ; a rich-capacisoned horse, embroi- 
dered all over with gold ; a knight of honour arm- 
ed esp-d-pie ; and after all, hu guards and soat> 
diers, and innumerable mourners. In this eqoi- 
page tbey prbeeeded to Westminster ; hot it wu 
the joyfullest funeral I ever saw; for there wss 
none that cried but dogi, which the sooldiers heel- 
ed away with a barbarous noise, drinking and 
tsjung tobacco iQ the streets as they went" 

The remains of Cromwell were deposited for a 
sesson in Henry VIL's chapd, amid the dust of 
the kingi of England, being enclosed in a sttp«b 
coffin, which bore the following inscription >- 
" Oliverus Protector Rcipublice Anghas, ScotiB, st 
Hibemis ; natus 85^ ApriKs, anno 1599 ; inaa- 
guratusie^ Decembris, 1653; moitnasS^ Sep- 
tembris, 1668, hie situs est" Of the contumelies 
afterwards ofiered to them we are not called upon to 
say more, than that tbey have covered with dis- 
grace those only by whom they were commanded 
and executed. 

It has been our great object in the foregoing 
sketch to regard Oliver Cromwell in thesinglf 
light of a distinguished military oommaodac In 
adhering to this design we have not un&eqasol- 
ly been compelled to suppress details foil both of 
mterest and instruction, and to impose seiioiis re- 
straints upon our own opinions touching the true 
end even of professional biography. The plaa, 
however, which we had chalked out for on- 
selves arbitrarily requiring these sacrificea, they 
have without besitatioo been made ; nor in draw- 
ing up a general estimate of his charsoter as a 
public roan shall we permit omsehres to indulge 
in greater Uberties. To some other pen will 
doubtless be intrusted the task of detanninin^ 
the niche which Cromwell must fill among the 
statesmen of England. Let it be our business 
to give, as fer as some little knowledge of sneli 
matters will allow, a briefestiniate of his qualifi- 
cations as the leader of an army. 

Oliver CromweU belonged to that limited num- 
ber of mortals, of whom it may with jostioe bs 
said, that they came from the hands of nature rea- 
dy-made soldiers. Bold, active^ robust in frame, 
with nerves of the firmest texturo^ no dangeis 
could affiight, nor any accidents deprive him of 
self-oomniand, while a tborou^ confidence in his 
own resouroeo s^ifficed in every emergeney to car- 
ry him through difficulties, under which a more 
modest man would have given way. The great 
quality, however, which distinguished him from 
almost every other general of his day, was his in- 
timate acquaintance with human nature, and the 
consequent readiness with which he selected fit- 
ting instruments, and moulded them on all occa- 
sions to his own purposes. Of this, the mode 
which he adopted to fill up the ranks of his first 
regiment afbrds the most satisfiictorT proof; and 
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iMd trefttHMnt of tbete very men after Ihey were 
nued up with othen, and so formed a portion 
of a large body, amply confirms it No man 
knew better tlian be where to draw the line be- 
tween proper indulgence and its excess ; no roan 
ooold better temper familiarity with respect, easy 
and kind treatment, with the most rigid discipline. 
The consequence was, that his soldiers, however 
•tobbom with others, were to him pliant and trac- 
UJble ; not only because they reposed in his abili- 
ties the meet absolute confidence, but because they 
peraooaUy loved and respected himselC 

Vndaunted bravery, however, the capability of 
mote than common bodily exertions, and a pre> 
«enee of mind which is never to be taken by sur- 
prise, though each and all necessary ingredients, 
do not suflice, even when aocomparoed by a tho- 
rough kpowledge of human nature, to complete 
the character of a great general. There must, in 
addition, be the power of rapid, and, at the same 
time, accurate calculation ; a judgment clear, and 
profound ; a foresight to imagine all probable dif- 
ficulties, in order that they may be anticipated ; 
and a moral courage which shall not para over 
any, whether it be great or small If; again, to 
those be added the principle of order by which 
masses of men are moved like the pieces on a 
chess-board, then is the structure of a mat mili- 
! tary mind complete. Such men were Hannibal, 
Caesar, Marlborough, and, for a time at least. 
Napoleon Bonaparte ; and such a man is the duke 
of Wellington; bow &r the like assertkn may be 
haxarded with respect to Cromwell we entertain 
serious doubts. 

Cromwell lived in an age when the art of war, 
properly so called, was very little understood ; 
and, with one exception, he never measured him- 
self against an officer either of talent or experience. 
Bis early eareer, therefore, though very brilliant, 
was that of an active partisan rather than of a ge- 
neral ; while it was not till the year 1648 that he 
ever enjoyed the opportunity (^ commanding a 
krge army in person. His firstcaropaigns in the 
capacity <^ general in chief were in Ireland, where 
he certainly gained many and important advan- 
tages : yet when it is recollected that he tbught 
against men disheaiteoed, and at varianoe among 
Ibeniselves ; that there was no army in the field 
to oppose hhn; and that the war vras one of 
liegee only, our admiratioo of his gemos will ne- 
eewarily degenerate mto an admission that he was 
active, resolute, and ruthless. The terrible execu- 
tions which he sanctioned in the first towns st- 
tacked mtimidated the garrisons of other places ; 
and hence the terror of his name did more towards 
securing their surrender than the skill of his dis- 
positions, or the vigour of his assaults. In Ireland, 
therefore, we see only the indefiuigable guerilla 
chief enlarged mto the leader of a band ^f fero- 
cious veterans, from whose cruelty the royalists 
were glad to take shelter, by abandoning the posts 
windi they had been appointed to hold. 



Of all the campaigns which Cromwell conduct* 
ed, that against the ScoU in 1650 — 1 deserves to 
be considered as the most regular and the most 
scientific When he reached the border, instead 
of a raw army m his front, he beheld a scene of 
devastation and loneliness around him ; for the 
people were driven from their houses ; the com 
and cattle were removed, and such measures 
adopted as would, even now, when the mode of 
maintaining a mountainous country is better un- 
derstood, he approved. It would appear that 
Cromwell had not omitted from his calculations 
the possible occurrence of these events. A fleet 
of victuallers and stor^ships moved along the 
coast, from which supplies might be derived ; and 
trusting to these, he pushed boldly forward to the 
attack of the capital. It has been said that Crom- 
well was out-generalled here by Leslie. We have 
no wish to detract from the merits of that able of- 
ficer, whose system of defence was exactly such 
as the circumstanoes of the case required. Trained 
in the Belgic school, he was not ignorant that raw 
levies, however individually brava cannot, with 
any chance of success, be opposed to veterans on 
what is termed a fair field ; he, therefore, selected 
a position naturally strong, entrenched it on every 
weak point, and having devastated the country in 
its front, waited patiently to be attacked. In all 
this, however, the single quality displayed wa« 
firranees ; for there was no mancsuvring on either 
side, as there was no occasion for it CromiveU, 
therefore^ is as Uttle to be accused of a deficiency 
in skill, because be fiuled to penetrate the lines 
in front of Edinburgh, as Massena deserves to be 
aceounted a weak man, because the lines of Tor- 
res Vedras arrested his march into Lbbon. 

Having exhansted every device to turn this po- 
sition, Cromwell determined on a retreat; and 
here again he has been accused of improvidence, 
because he preferred the coast to the inland road. 
It is very trae that the position at Dunbar was a 
perikms one; but let the perils attending the adop- 
tion ef a dificirent plan be considered. Whence 
was Cromwell, in the event of his falling back 
through the interior, to derive his suppliea Thioge 
was no food in the country ; he depended on his 
ships for every thing: had be sufibred his commu- 
nications with them to be interrupted, his destruc- 
tion was inevitabla In a choice of difficulties, he 
aooofdiagly selected that course which seemed to 
be the least encumbered with them : what man 
in his senses would act otherwise 1 Again, it is 
urged, that his retreat was disorderiy ; and that he 
ran hijDself into a snare, from which the flagrant 
mismanagement of his enemies could alone de- 
liver him. To a certain extent there is truth in 
both assertiona His retreat was not conducted 
with all the steadiness which might have been 
exhibited ; yet was it tlf reverse of disastrous : 
for as often as the Scots hazarded an attack, they 
were repulsed with a loss more heavy than they 
inflicted. 
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In the description already given of the relative 
positions of the two armies at Danbar, it will be 
seen, that the piofpects of Cromwell must have 
been for a time exceedingly gloomy. Hemmed 
m between a range of hills and the sea, a more 
desponding general would have given ap all fbr 
lost, yet Cromwell's confidence never forsook 
him. He calculated upon the possible occurrence 
of one of those lucky chances to the operations 
of which all military movements are lii^ble, and 
the event demonstrated that he had not erred in 
so doing. Far be it from ns to recommend bis 
conduct here as worthy of universal adoption ^ 
yet were it folly to talk of carrying on war in 
ererj situation by rale. War is a game of chance, 
the broad principles of which are alone matters 
for disquisition, its minuter details being much 
more frequently swayed by accident than by pre- 
vious oonsideiation. And it is by the promptitude 
with which he takes advantage of such accidents, 
more than by any other proceeding, that the great 
general is distinguished from the mere theorist 
How Cromwell contrived to extricate himself from 
the toils, and to defeat the army which encirclad 
him, we have already shown : we can now only 
repeat, that his doing so more than redeemed any 
enora which he may have previously oonmiitted. 
We come now to his march westward, and its 
consequences. The plan of operations pursued 
by the king manifestly indicated, that of his com- 
munications with the more northern and western 
counties he was peculiar^ jealous ; and it became^ 
of CouTBo, the object of Cromwell to dissever 
these. And here it was, that the greatest dis- 
plays of generalship were exhibited on both sides. 
Leslie's position in the Tor-wood was admirably 
ohosen. His movement to the right, by wludi he 
blocked up the road to Lanarksl^v, was prompt 
and able ; it may be questioned whether he dis- 
played equal alacrity afterwards. Hisinibrmatioii 
being excellent he was not long left in ignorance 
that the En^ish had detached largely roto Fife- 
shire. Had he advanced upon the corps in has 
front, and forced it to give battle, the chances are, 
that he would have overthrown it. This, how- 
ever, he neglected to do ; either because Ins own 
genius was rather passive than active, or beeauae 
ik troops were not sufficieotly manageable, and 
the consequence was, that Cromwell turned him 
with his whole army. It is true that the jmtch 
of Cromwell upon Perth laid open the road 
toEni^and; but on a southward movement, in 
such a crisis, no human being could have calcu- 
hUed. Nay, so little was that movement approv- 
ed at the head-quarten of the royal army, that a 
threat of desertion by the English cavahen alone 
Ukduced Leslie to consent to it. There is, there- 
fore, no blame justly attributable to Cromwell, as 
if he had left England Axposed to invasion ; be- 
cause the invasion itsdf was a rash and a despe- 
rate step, which men disposed to cast all upon the 
Hazard of a die would alone hav9 taken. 
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Respecting the disposHiona made, so aooii •■ 
the troth became known, for a impid and efibctife 
punuit, only one opinion can be formed. Thsy 
were an of them excdlent ; whether we look to 
the prompt detaching of the cavalry by the great 
north road, to the caSing out of the maitiaa, or to 
the dose and tsnackma chase undertakeo by 
Cromwdl himself. It may be that the king Wa- 
tered a little by the way ; and it is esftaia tha% 
having determined to risk A upon a sm^ ■»• 
noBuvre, he ought to have pushed it to the a- 
treme ; yet the very slackness of his friends to 
join, which caused these delays, bean the belt 
testimony to the j>redence with which Cromwifl 
had taken his measwes. Finally, the faatde sf 
Worcester, though undertaken vrih very aopsnsr 
numbers, might of itself snflice to place Cronwfll 
high opon the Ust of military commandiFS. TW 
pass even one deep river in the fu» of an eneoj 
is not an easy matter : Cromwell passed two^ and 
the royalists were totally destroyed. 

Were we to set up a comparison between Oli- 
ver Cromwell and any of the renowned guktnk 
of modern times, we should do flagrant injustioe 
to both parties. A man can be foiriy esthnated 
only when brought into contrast with thoae who 
were his personal rivals in the art which they se- 
verally practised, because in all arts, and in the 
art of war more, perhaps, tha^ in others, sock 
changes occur from age to age, that between those 
who were accounted maatera in each, few points 
of resemblance are to be found. There may be 
great activity displayed by both, great foresight and 
prudence ; yet the instruments which they respeo- 
tivdy wielded are in their nature so dissiinilar, that 
you cannot place the artists themselves in kf^ 
mate contrariety. No man would think of com- 
paring the ship-builder of Charles Vn time with 
the sfedp-builder of the 19tb century ; and as little 
may the military leader in the civil ware be con- 
trasted with the late emperor of tiie French, or the 
duke ofWellington. But if we confine our at- 
tention to the times in which he lived, — if we com- 
pare Cromwell with prince Rupert, with Charles 
himaslf, with Massey, and even with Leslie,~it 
will be fouiid that he &r excelled them all in eveiy 
point necessary to the formation of a great mili- 
tary character. He was not less brave than the 
bravest of them; he fell short nf none in activity; 
he was more vigilant than any ; calculated more 
justly ; and, above all, surpaned them in an sk- 
traoidinary degree in his powers of reading the 
workings of men's pasaions. Yet we do not heai- 
tate to avow our persuasions that nature, thoi^ 
ahe gave to him all the qualifications required to 
produce a soUier, intended Cromwell for a politi- 
cian or a statesman, rather than for a gmeruL 

Cromwell's personal appearance ia so weU 
known, that we shall not waste much time in de- 
scribing it To a figure which conveyed the idea 
rather ^atrength than ui symmetry, he united a 
countenance full indeed of axprceaion, but exfai- 
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bitm^ none of the lines of beauty. Hit nose, un- 
oommonly large and red, became the subject of 
mnch low wit among his adversaries; and his 
weatberbeaten and sallow complexion has been 
co mme morated in more than one ribald epigram. 
His manners, again, Taried according to the soci- 
ety into which he ehanced to be threwn, and tin 
ciicnmstances which surround^ him. Among 
his soldiers he was generally familiar and easy» 
seizing the men by their buttons, and, like Napo- 
leon indicatuig his good humour by a slight tap on 
the ear; yeteould he draw himsdf up in a moment, 
and even assume an air of excessive haughtiness. 
In like manner, it was with him no unusual prac* 
tiee to intermingle, in the most extraordinary de- 
gree, levity with seriousness. In the midst of 
the grave discussions of his council he would sud- 
denly [day off some practical joke ; either pidfing 
oflftbe wigs of such as sat next hhn, or throwing 
a cushion at their heads. One or two instances 
of such conduct have been given in the course of 
tttsnairmtive; and there are many besides whidi 
rest OD evidence not less satisfactory. 

We abstain from noticing the ability with which 
Cromwell wielded the army, for the purpose first 
ofseonriog, and afterwards of preserving his own 
dvil greatness. The consideiBti'>*« nfthtt point 



in his character lies beyond our pfosent province, 
as does the review of his general policy, both 
foreign and domestic. Nevertheless, he who ex- 
amines these subjects will find in them strong 
corroborative proofe, that the mind of the protector 
was more that ofa politician than of a warrior. It 
is, indeed, tme^ that no man can attain to the high 
renown of a gvneral of the first order unless bo be 
at the same tune largely endowed with those 
qualities which are supposed to belong exclusive- 
ly to the statesman, because the guidanoe of an 
army, and especially of an En^ish army, requires 
much more than an intimate acquaintance with 
strategy. But as we have ahready hinted, it is 
with us a natter of considerable doubt, whether 
Cromwell can be classed in the very firat rank of 
militaiy eommandere ; and it is of men belonging 
tothatiaiik,aad tothat rank alone, that wewouki 
be uttderrtood as asserting that they have been 
found ever to unite the sagacity of the politician 
with the( skill of the general 

Cromwell's wife survived him, as did five of his 
children, two sons, and three daughters. His 
dying wish was immediately carried into efiect, 
and Richard, the elder of his sons, held for abrief 
spiMse, and with afbeble hand^ the reins ofgovem- 
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It if Mud by ganeiml Foj, in hit hiitory of the 
Peniotiiltr war, that the conditioii of the Britiih 
■oldier never retrogrades ; but that, retaining all 
the good qualitiee which hie predeceeiors had ae- 
quiied, he tnperadda to tbeie, fitmi generation to 
generation, whatever of improvement each may 
have happened to prodnoe. The history of the 
British army, from its establishment as a recognis- 
ed body under Cromwell, down to the present 
timen, f.iUy bears out the assertion of the French 
writer , but, perhaps, at no period was the great 
truth more fblly illustrated than in the age im- 
mediately succeeding that of the protector. At 
Cromwell's decease, the ranks of ahnost all the 
regiments in the service were filled by practised 
veterans,— by men inured to war, and confident 
alike in themsdves and in their leaders. These 
were gradually woeded out after the restoration ; 
yet were the raw levies brought in to supply their 
places far from exhibiting any falling off in the 
qualities which gave a professional character to 
tbe victors of Marsden Moor and Worcester field. 
There was the same steadiness under arms, the 
same indomitshle intrepidity, the same moral 
courage, which, though exb*^4tiog itself under a 
difierent aspect, was not less infiuenUal in the 
soldier of the king, than in the guardian of the 
commonwealth. It is true, that the reigns of 
Charles and James afforded Uttle opportunity for 
the display of great military skill in their generals ; 
yet tMt even in this particular there was no real 
deficiency, it needed but the lapse of a few years 
to demonstrate. 

The man, who raised the glory of the BritiBh 
arms to a height never till now surpassed, lived 
tmder lK>th the princes of the restored line, though 
fhe field of aetioa was not prepared for him till af- 
lerllleaooession of the prince of Orange. 

Jtfein OfMfsUU, jAscwtaids duke of Maribo- 
nough, was bom at Ashe, in Devonshire, on the 
24th of June, 1698. He was the second son of 
air Wjostnn ChurchilT, a gett/leman of good &mi- 
ty, ttmi hi^ tory principles, whose zeal in the 
cause of royalty was displaycwl both by personal 
(sxertions in the field, and the ruin of his feftones 
under the usurpation of the commonwea lth . His 
mother's name was Ehzabeth Drake. She was 
the dau«^ter of sir John Drake, the proprietor of 
the mansion in which the subject of this memoir 
was bom ; sir John Drake being connected not 
remotely with the noble houses of Botder Leigh, 
andVillien. 
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It has been genscally asserted, and not leas g^ 
nerally believed, that the educatioQ of the duke«€ 
Marlborough was grossly neglected. His earijr 
entrance on the stage of active life, as well as the 
peculiar style and orthography observable in hit 
correspondence, furnish strong ground for assert- 
ing that the opinion b correct ; yet his fatho'* 
taste for Uteratore would induce a persuaaoo, 
that the dreumstance originated not in carelafls> 
ness, but in necessity. The troth, indeed, ap- 
pears to be, that sir Winston Churchill, fikemanj 
other cavaliers, found hu loyalty of small avail 
towards the re-establishment of pecuniary •&aa, 
which an excess of the same principle had embar- 
rassed. 7'hough gratified by an especial grant 
of an augmentation to his arms, and adTaooed 
to the honour of knighthood, he obtained from the 
restored monarch little besides the favour of a per- 
sonal regard, and the temporary enjoyment of 
certain offices, from which a slender revenue ac- 
crued.* Tbe consequence was, that he found 
himself in no condition to incur heavy expense in 
the education of his children ; for whom, on the 
contrary, he was glad to accept the protection of 
such patrons as appeared willing to provide for 
them. Hence his son John, who received tbe first 
radiments of knowledge from a worthy clergyman 
in the neighbooihood of Ashe, was, after a hrief 
sojoum in SL Paul's School, sent to court, where, 
at the green age of twehre years, he was appoint- 
ed page of honour to James duke of York. 

There are a variety of rumours extant toacfatog 
the more immediate causes of the &vour in which 
the young page was undeniably held by his 
master ; of these, one, to which the spirit of party 
has given a wide circulation, assigns the fact to 
the personal charms of bis sister Arabella, at thai 
lime lady of the bedchamber to the duchess. It 
is by no means impossible that there may be some 
trqth in the insinuation ; for Arabella CburchOl 
became, in tbe end, the avowed mistress of tb« 

* Sir Winston GhurchiD was, indeed, restored to 
the enjoyiiieat of his paternsl property, but found tfa^ 
Isnds so encumbered with debta and mortgagee as to 
produce a very slender rerenue. He acted as one of 
the commissioners of the Court of Claims in Ireland is 
1^84, and was, on his return, constiUrted a deik coo- 
troUer of the Board of Green Cloth. The publication 
of his ^< Divi Britannici,'* however, a sort ot historical 
essay, inculeatiTe of the highest monarchical tenets.— 
raised against him a host of enemies, whom it was 
found expedient to gratify bv his dismisssl. He died 
in. 1688, excee(fii^^ poor, toough honoured to the last 
with the 6riendsbip or his royal niaater. 
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duke, to whom she bora two stBs and two dM^ 
tan :* bat the penonil qotlitiM of her broker 
■aem to have been such asto seciire for hmi, with- 
out other aid, the good will of his patron. En- 
dowed by Datore with a face and figure of aurpaa- 
flhig beauty and elegance, his manners were as 
pleasing as bis disposition appeared (rank and 
open; whilst his high courage, and enthusiastic 
lore of every thing connected with the military 
profession, were not lij^tly esteemed by a man of 
James's peculiar temperament We ara infonned 
by his earliest biographer, that the royal duke was 
in the frequent habit of reviewing the two regi- 
ments oi Foot Guards, and that young ChurchUl, 
who never failed to attend at such musters, eihi- 
bited both a lively interest in the scene, and an 
extraordinary degree of intuitive knowledge re- 
specting the movements of troops. This speed- 
ily attracted the notice of James, who on a cer- 
tain occasion desired him to make choice of a 
piofessioo. Churchill throwing hhnself on his 
knees, entreated that he might be appointed to an 
ensigncy in one of the fine regiments which had 
just gone through its evolutions, and the request 
being graciously received, he was soon after^ 
wards presented with the commission which he 
80 mnch coveted.f 

Though the event just described befell in 1666, 
soon after the conclusion of peace, our young sol- 
dier was not left long without an opportunity of 
disf^ying his fitness fofthe office to which he had 
been advanced. Tangier, then a dependency on 
the British crown, was closely invested by the 
Moors ; and Churchill, full of military ardour, 
volunteered to assist in its defence. His wish 
was complied with, and he hastened to the scene of 
action, where he displayed on various occasions a 
degree of courage and intelligence which draw 
Qpon him the notice of all ranks, and excited high 
expectations of his future career. He remained 
with the garrison throu^out the siege, and return^ 
ed to En^and only when his services in the field 
were no longer required. 

From this period up to the spring of 1672, Mr. 
Churchill resided entirely at court, where fresh 
ikroure were continually heaped upon him both 
by the duke and the king. But a life of inactivity 
was far from according either with his talents or 
his habits. No sooner, therefore, was it resolved 
to support Louis in his attack upon Holland, than 
he solicited and obtained permission to accom- 
pany the contingent of 6000 men which under com- 

* These were James Fitzjames. afterwards the il- 
hutrioos duke ofBerwick ; Henry Fitzjames, who died 
Heutanant^general and adnural m the French service ; 
Henrietta, who married sir Hemy Waldegrave of 
Chorton ; and her sister, who died a nun. 

t A (fifferent account is given bv Lediard, who 
more than insinuates, that, youns as the page was (he 
was then barely sixteen,) the duke (bund it necessary 
to remove him from his (amihr, where he had found too 
nnch favour in the eyes of tne duchess. This storr is 
rendered higUy improbable by the whole of the after 
history both of^the duchess and Churchill 



mand of the duke of Monmouth qoitted England 
far that purpose. His seal v^as nwarded.by im- 
mediata promotion to the rank of captain of^re- 
nadiera in Monmouth's own regiment, and his 
servioea in the field were not slow in procuringfor 
him still fiirther advancement 

It is scarcely neceasaiy to remind the reader, 
that the war wia conducted for a time, on the part 
of France^ with extraordinary vigour and address. 
One hundred thousand men, led on by Louis in 
person, and directed m every movement by Tn- 
renne^ carried, in rapid succession, the fortresses of 
Orsoi, Burick, Wesel, and Rhinberg. They next 
passed the Rhine near Sohenck, in the face of the 
enemy; compelled Amheim, ifaerden, Utrecht, 
Deventer, Zutphen, and Nimegnen to submit, and 
overran, hi the space of a few months, three of 
the Seven Provinces, establishing their outposts in 
the vicmity of Amsterdam. Thrmighout the whole 
of these operations, captain Churctdll seized every 
opportunity of bringing himself conspicuously into 
notice ; but it was at the siege of Nimegnen that 
he first draw towards himself the eyes of his Ulus- 
triooa ooomander. Having repeatedly vdunteei • 
ed to execute servicea requiring mora than com- 
mon coolness and decision, he was at length se- 
lected by Tnrenne to recover a post from which a 
French lieutenant-colooel had been driven. ** I 
will wager a supper and a doaen of claret,'' said 
the marahal, " that my handsome Englishman " 
(for so captain Churchill was called) ^ will, with 
half the number of men, retake the ground which 
has just been lost" The wager was accepted ; 
Churchill advanced to the attack, and not only re- 
gained, but kept poesessifm of the post, amid the 
plaudits of the whole army. 

The next operation which furnished to captain 
Churchill the means of gathering fresh laurels, 
was the siege and assault of Maestricht Having 
accompanied the storming party, of which the 
duke of Monmouth had the command, he waethe 
first to plant the allied standard on the rampart ; 
and he was one of twelve, who^ on the springing ol 
amine, maintained themselves in the demilune 
till supported. His gallantry on this occanon 
waa indeed go conspicuous, that he pubbdy re- 
ceived the tbanka of the French monarch ; while 
by his own sovereign, to whom Monmouth recom- 
mended him as the preserver of his life, he vras pro- 
moted to the rank of lieutsnant-coloneL Nor were 
hu merits passed over by Louis with the reoompeoce 
of empty praise ; for, on the 3d of April, 1674 he 
was appointed to succeed the earl of Peterborough 
as colonel of the English regiment. In this capa- 
city he served dining the German campaign, where 
he witnessed the victoiy of Smzhsim, and the de- 
vastation of the Palatinate, and he appean not to 
have entirely quitted the theatra of war tiU the 
final settlement in 1677.* 

* The reader is doubtless aware, that, notwithsland- 
ing the supineness with which he c<»ducted the war 
elsewhere, Charles never withdrew his continftnt from 
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It was cttrtomaiy, at the period of which we 
aie now speakaig) a« often as the troops retirad 
into winter qoarters, for the officers, especially 
those holding the highest rank, to risit their friends 
and lelatives, however far removed from the seat 
of war. The practice holdmgon one side as well 
as the other, a species of implied tmce hecame 
established, and men quitted their |M>stB with easy 
minds, beoanse aware that a like course was par- 
sued by their enemies. Colonel Churchill was 
not less alert in availing himself of this customary 
privilege, than the generals under whom he served. 
He repeatedly visited London during theprogress 
of the war ; where, on each occasion, he was re- 
ceived with increasing kindness, — not only the 
king and the duke, but every person about the 
court appealing anxious to acknowledge the merits 
of so distinguished a soldier. No reader of his* 
tory can be ignoiant that the court of Charies IL 
was, with the sin^e exception of that of Louis 
XIV., at once the most highly polished and the 
most profligate m Europe. It has been remarked, 
of colonel Churchill, that both his address and ap* 
pearanoe were such as to render him conspicuous 
as a gentleman even there ; while in point of li- 
centiousness, if he escaped not entirely the gene- 
ral contagion, nothing capable of seriously af- 
fecting his chavBcter, as a man of honour or of 
prudence, can &irly be laid to his charge. The 
unsparing authoress of the New Atalantis has, 
indeed, accused him of numerous crimes, among 
which base ingratitude to the duchess of Cleve- 
land stands conspicuous ; but the authority of 
Mrs. Manley is not such as to weigh heavily in 
the scale against the testimony of multitudes who 
knew him intimately, and valued him as he de- 
served. That the duchess of Cleveifind may have 
ranked him among her favourites, is by no means 
improbable. A woman so profligate was little 
likely to look with indiflforenoe upon a young man 
possessed <^ Churchill's merits and reputatian ; 
but that he was ever bound to her by ties more 
enduring than those of a passing intrigue, there is 
no ground whatever for believing. 

We are the more strengthened in this persua- 
sion, by the recollection that, at the very moment 
when he is accused of acting thus unfturly by the 
duchens, be was enamodred of a young lady poe- 
sessed of thestrongest attractions, both personal 
and mental. Sarah Jennings, the youngest daogfe- 
ter of Eichard Jennings, esq. of Sandridge, near 
St Alban's had been introduced ^to the court of 
the duchess of Yorii at twelve years of age. She 
grew up in terms of intimate friendship with the 
princess Anne, afterwards queen of England, and 
maintained, amid a circle of unprincipled cour- 
tiers a reputation unsuQied even by the breath of 
BcandaL For this young lady, whose genius was 
not less brilliant than her beauty, colonel Church- 
ill) soon after she completed her sixteenth year, 

Looit's army; and ChorchiO, at his own desire, con- 
timied to serve along with it. 
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conceived a violent attachment; and the feeling 
being mutual, it continued, in despite of a vaiietj 
of obstacles,* to animate both with the pareetaen- 
timents. As they wese married, moreover^ so 
eariy as 1678, there, appears but slender groond 
for accosing the colonel of gross profligacy pre- 
vious to that event, while of his subsequent devo- 
tion to this the single object of his aflectiona, we 
have too many pioo& extant to entertain a doubt 
on the subject 

The young couple, instead of fiirming an esta- 
blisUment of th^ own, resided for sewml years 
after their marriage, as they had previously done, 
in the household of their royal patrona. They were 
oompelled, likewise, to endure the misery of fie> 
quent separations ; for colonel Churchill was em- 
ployed in diplomatic missions abroad, while hu 
lady's duties required that she should continne in 
England. Of these the earliest, and perhaps the 
most important, as that which brought him fint 
into contact with William, prince of Orange, oc- 
curred in the year 1678. It was then that Charles, 
irritated by the refusal of Louis to increase hn 
pension, appeared for a time well disposed to re- 
new the triple alliance; and it was in conse- 
quence of this dispute that Churchill, now prooao- 
ted to the rank of colonel of a regimrat of foot, 
was despatched to Brussels for the purpose of 
concerting maasures with the prince. It is n«t 
neoessaiy to describe in detail either the drenm- 
stances which attended this mission, or the events 
which arose out of it Let it suffice to stale, that 
it was followed by the embassy of sir William 
Temple, and the conclusion of an alliance, ofien- 
sive and defensive, with the United Provinces -, 
that a body of troops were embarked to reinforce 
the Dutch and Spanish armies ; that with the last 
division of the corps allotted to this service colood 
Churchill put to sea ; but that the whole anange- 
ment came to nothing. Before Churdiill could 
reach his point of destination, a treaty of peace 
was signed; and the En^h troops being recall- 
ed, the colonel hastened back, to rejoin the societ} 
in which his best afiections were centred. 

It aooords not with the plan of this work to at- 
tempt any account of the xsabals and intrigues, 
political and religious, which gave a character to 
the condudiog years of the reign of Charles 11. 
The suspected conversion of James to the Ro- 
mish fidth ; the death of his first wife in oomnni- 
nion vrith the Romish church ; and his aubsequmit 
marriage to the princess Maria d'Este, sister to 
the reigning duke of Modena, had already excited. 



♦ The chief obitacle to their union was the i 
of an adequate fortune ; for though cotonel Chimhi&'B 
elder brother had died, his father's circumstances were 
too much embarrassed to render the event, in a pecu- 
niary point of view advantageous. When th«y did 
marry, they were forced to subsist upon hk military 
pay, and an annuinr of 6001. a year, which he bad pur- 
chased from lord Halifaz. Miss Jennings's dowry was, 
mdeed, princely in the end ; but this was owing to the 
unexpected death of her brother without issue. 
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m no onfinary degree, the fears of the natioo. 
Theae received additional itrength fiom the mesp 
■ores mdopted by Charles t0 ensure to all classes 
of his subjects an absolute tderation ; whilst the 
aTowed abandoomeot by James of the protestant 
reltgioo, which soon afterwards followed, brought 
the spirit of party to its height Msasores weis 
forthwith adopted, on one side,to eschide the popish 
;mnce fVom the throne : these were met by oppo- 
nta measures, which had for their tendency the 
f>reservation of the right of suooeasion, though 
hsjnpered l^- a great limitation of authority; 
whilst all parties were, in their turn, content to ap- 
peal, not only to the worst passions of the popo- 
laee» bat to foreign powers. Then came mmonn 
of ploCs, which were the more greedily leoeiyedin 
propoitioo as they exceeded the bounds of crsdi- 
bffity, tyi the whole nation may be said to have 
be co me one grand arena for a tnal of strength be> 
tweea opposing factions. 

In spite both of the situation which he held 
about the person of the duke of Yoik, and his in- 
timate connexion with most of the leading men 
o ppo sed to his master, colond Churchill abstained 
from taking any part in these intrigues. It has 
even been asserted of him, that he declined a seat 
in the house of commons, from ** a consciousness 
that tiM frankness of his temper would inrolre 
hsn in political broils ; ^ and his conduct in so 
deing has received the commendation of almost 
all his biographers, who see in it marks of extra- 
ordtaary prudence alone. There cannot be a 
doubt that the entire course of this great roan's 
public life exhibits a degree of selfish caution, such 
as has rarely been paralleled; but we are not sure 
that bis backwardness to join in the struggle now 
pending furnishes just ground of admiration or 
praise. If it be true that *' be considered the con- 
duet of the party in oppodtion as equally unjust, 
disr e s pect f ul, and unconstitutional,'' the court had 
a right to lock for something more than neutrality 
at his hands; whilst he who could anert, m a pri- 
vate letter to a friend, that ** though he had an 
avernoi) to popery, yet he was no less averse to 
^persecution for conscience sake," and that ^he 
deemed it the highest act of injustice to set any 
one aside from his inheritance upon bare supposi- 
tion of mtentional evfls," deserves little credit for 
holding back from a public declaration of thesame 
sentiments. Be this, however, as It may, eolonel 
ChurchiH withdrew not from attendance on the 
dnkc, even during the most alarming period of 
the struggle. He was not only the agent through 
whom roost of the confidential negotiations be- 
tween the courts of England and France wera 
ooodncted ; but when James, at his brother's sug- 
{^nstion, retired, in 1679, into Holland, colonel 
Chnrchill did not forsake him.* 

* It was pot on this occasion, as it had been on othsrs, 
(hat be was condenuied to go alone ; for the duchess 
accompanied h^ royal consort. The temporary fxiTo 
of Churchill was thiM enlivened by the society of his 
young and accompEshed wife. 



From this period up to the year 1681, few 
events befell calculated seriously lu afiect the for- 
tunes or prospects of our hero. When James 
was suddenly recalled by the illness of his brother, 
Cbuichilly as in dt^ bound, attended him ; and 
he returned again with his master, on the king^s 
reo^vety, to their asylum in the Low Countries. 
In like maiin«, when pfirmission was granted 
that James should fix his residence in Scotland, 
Churchill, though he left his wife in London, re- 
moved to Edinburgh. Here his popular mannera, 
not less than his reputed influence at court, gpuned 
for hid) many friends and flatterers ; and here his 
zeal in the cause which be as yet professed to 
maintain was frequently shown. Thus we find 
him, in 1680, while James was again endeavour- 
ing to establish himself in London, seeking by a 
variety of means to forward the measure ; and, 
when every efibrt failed, returning once more, with 
his wife and the duchess, to Edinburgh. 

During the session of 1680, the state of parties 
ran so high as to threaten a repetition of those 
scenes of anarchy and misrule which had paved 
the way to the grand rebellion. The exclusion 
bill, though carried in the house of commons, was 
rejected in the house of Lords. The commons, 
enraged at the defeat, brought forward biUs and 
passed resolutions still more alarming, till Charles, 
roused into exertion of which he was believed to 
be incapable, suddenly dissolved the parliament. 
Still the king's necessities were great ; for his re- 
venues were forestalled on every band, and his 
stubborn commons had refused to vote him any 
supplies. It appeared, therefore, exceedingly im- 
probable that he could carry on the government 
without summoning another. Now there was no 
measure which threatened so materially as this to 
injmre the cause of James. He knew perfectly 
well that the spirit of opposition in the country, so 
far from being allayed, was increased by the re- 
cent act of his brother, and he looked forward 
with, intense alarm to the measures which the new 
house of commons were likely to originate. He 
accordingly determined to exert all his influence 
for the purpose of avoiding so serious a calamity, 
and Churchill was again employed as a fit agent 
in the management of afiSiirs so delicate. 

In the month of January, 1681, colonel Church- 
ill set out far London. His first and most im- 
portant business was to dissuade the king from 
assembling a new parliament ; his second, to bin- 
der such an alliance from being formed with Spain 
and Holland as must necessarily draw on a war 
with France. This, again, was followed up by a 
strong reconmiendation to unite the fortunes of 
France and England together ; whilst the las^ 
and not the least urgent, petition of the whole 
pressed upon the king, that he would either sanc- 
tion the return of the duke to London, or invest 
him with the chief command of the forces io Scot- 
land. So sensible was James of the extreme de- 
licacy of this comnMsioii, that he enjoiaed his 
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&Yourite to keep tbe matter eoaoeiied even from 
lord Halifax hiinself ; y€L the negotiatkm led to no 
result The king nw too many dangers in the 
waj to follow the daring ooonsds of his brother ; 
and hence all that Churchill found it practicable 
to efiect was to bring back to the duke a true ac- 
count of tbe state of patties, and to prevail upon 
him to continue for some time longer his sojourn 
in the north. 

Soon after his return from this mission, colonel 
Churchill's lady was delivered of her first-bom 
child, a daughter, whom the parents named Hen- 
rietta. The event appears to have afibrded to 
colonel Churchill nncere delig^ ; but the times 
were too pregnant with important events to leave 
to a man of his genius and ambition much leisure 
for the indulgence of domestic feelmgs. He was 
repeatedly engaged in the conduct of state aflbire, 
' in the interval between January, 1671, and the 
triumphant return of the duke of York in 1678. 
When the latter occurrence took place, colonel 
Churchill, as a matter of course, accompanied his 
master ; and he was one of the fortunate few who 
escaped from the wreck of the Gloucester frigate, 
when she perished with upwards of 180 of her 
crew on board. The circumstances attending this 
calamity are these : — 

James, having obtained the king's permission to 
settle once more in the metropolis, embarked, with 
a numerous attendance of his personal friends, for 
the purpose of bringing up by sea the duchess and 
the rest of his family. It so happened that the 
Gloucester ran aground upon the sand-bank call- 
ed the Lemon and Ore in Yarmouth roads, and 
the wind being high and tbe night dark, great con- 
fusion ensued. In the midst of the tumult, the 
duke, who had gone to sleep, was awakened, 
and took his place in the long boat, into which 
crowds of men were indiscriminately rashmg. 
To prevent all liazard to the duke's person, two 
gentlemen stationed themselves, the one in the ^ 
boat the other in the gangway, with drawn swords, 
by which means the boat was kept comparatively 
light, and its precious burthen conveyed safely to 
land. He who thus guarded tbe person of James 
in the boat was colonel Churchill; his fellow 
warden was sir John Berry, who, as soon as he 
saw the barge push off, threw himadf into the sea, 
and, being an excellent swimmer, easily reached 
the shore.* 

Whatever James's faults might be, ingratitude 
to one who had served him so long and so fiuU^ 
ffally was not numbered among them. On the 

♦ It was fUidyaMerted by the party writers of the 
day, that the duke of Toric, while be re&aed admisaai 
into bis boat to many peraons of rank, took care to 
9ave the lives ofhis pnetts, and eyea of hn dogs. James 
was certainly a bif ot, and in many respects a weak 
and absurd man ; but such a calumny as thi« could be 
oredited oniv by bigots as btiod as himself. The truth 
IS, that the boat was loaded to the gunwale, Mnd that 
the coomion sailors, when they knew that the duke was 
safe, snouted with jov as she pudbed off*. 
174 ^ 



1st of December, 1683, Mr. Churchill was raised 
to the Irish peerage, by the title of baron Chureb- 
ill, of Aymonth, in Scotland; and on the 19th of 
November in the following year, he was appointed 
colonel of the royal regunent of horse-guarda, tbea 
about to be embodied. It was his anzbos wish 
at this period to withdimw his lady entirely frcHii 
attendance on the court, but an occurrence XxkAl 
place which frustrated the resolution, llie prin- 
cess Anne, with whom lady Churchill had coo- 
tinned in terms of the most intimate familiarity, 
married prince G^eorge, brother of. the king of 
Denmark ; and lady Churchill being solicited to 
accept the office of lady of the bedchamber, neither 
duty nor inclination would permit her to refiiae. 
The friendship which had long subsisted between 
the ladies was thus continued and strengthened ; 
and their conespondenoe, of which numerous se- 
lections have been published, afibrds ample -proof 
that it was for a time one of tbe most unaflfected 
and romantic in all history.* 

Throughout the mterval which elapsed between 
the marriage of the princess Anne and the acces- 
sion of James II., the part taken by lord Chnrcb> 
ill in public affairs was very trifling; but a wider 
fidd of exertion presented itself by the event just 
recorded. In March, 1685, we find him specially 
appointed to comnmnicate to Louis tbe death of 
Charies II., on which occasion he seems to have 
acquitted hunself to the satisfaction both of the 
French monarch and ofhis own master. On the 
83d of April he assisted in the coronation of the 
new king; and on the 14th of May was advanced 
to an Englbh peerage, as baron Churchill^ of 
Sandridge, in the county of Hertford. But tbe 
most important service which he found an oppor- 
tunity to perform occurred during tbe attempt of 
the duke of Monmouth to ascend the throne. 
Being invested with the conmiand of a detached 
corps, he not only harassed the rebels by frequent 
attacks, but cut off their supplies, and reduced 
them to the necessity of risking all in a general 
action, in whi^ his personal activity and vigilance 
saved the royal army from defeat, and lord Fever- 
sbam, its conmiander, from the disgrace of a sur- 
prise. He was rewarded for his exertions by tbe 
thanks of his sovereign, and the colonelcy of the 
third troop of hofse-gnards. 

Fromtho termination of this rebellion till tbe 
eonduding years of James's reign, lord Churchill 
seems to have taken litde part in-the management 
of public aAiis. To what his retirement from 
official business was owing, has never been satis- 
factorily expbuned. By one party it is affirmed, 
that, peroeivmg the bias ofhis mastsi's disposition, 
and being sincerely attached to tbe reformed reli- 
gion, he withdrew himself from public life, aa a 
matter both of duty and feeling ; by another, no 

* Thejr soon ceased to address each other as 3ro«ir 
highness and my lady ; for the princess assuming the 
Bt^ of Mrs. Morley, wrote fully and openly to her 
fnend under the appellatioQ ofMrs. Freeman. 
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liMitAtion is ediibited in asserting, that the sbarp- 
agbted courtier beheld the turn which matters 
were about to take, and henoe that he studiously 
avoided mixing up his own fortunes wkh thoie of 
other faction. Let the truth rest where it roaj, 
no fact can be more accuratelj ascertained, than 
that Churchill, so soon as the king had excited a 
Seneral feeling agamst his goYemment, was one 
of the first to make a tender of his services to the 
prince of Orange. If it be a hard matter to Ibnn 
a correct judgment as to the motives which govern 
our own contemporaries, it is still more diflBcuIt to 
pass sentence upon such as acted public parts in 
an age prior to our own. Far it be from U8,there- 
ffK% to insinuate that lord Churchill was not sway- 
ed by the purest principles ; that he was not, what 
his friends represent him to have been, ** one who 
preferred the service of his sovereign to all things 
except the service of his Ood." Yet it does seem 
strange that one who owed every thing to James, 
who had repeatedly declared his abhorrence oftbe 
doctrine of exclusion, and had conducted so many 
negotiations with the French court for the purpose 
of preventing it, should all at once discover a thou- 
sand dangers in the very line of policy which he 
had laboured wHh so much secrecy and assiduity 
to advance. Be this, however, as it may, we are 
informed that lord Churchill no isooner surmised 
the object towards the attainment of which James's 
polrcy tended, than he assured lord (Hlway of his 
determmation to desert his master ; and that, on 
the first favourable opportunity, he entered into 
correspondence with the well-kown aspirant to 
the throne. His letter to the prince of Orange, 
bearing date August 4, 1688, is one of the most 
curious documents in history, and as such we 
subjoin it 

''Sia, « August 4, 168a 

** Bdr. Sidney will let you know how I intend 
to bdiave mysdf ; I thnik it is what I owe to Ood 
and my country. My honour I take leave to put 
into your highness's hands, in which I think it is 
safe. If you think there is any thing else that I 
ought to do, you have but to command roe : I 
shall pay an entire obedience to it, being resolved 
to diein that religion that it has pleased God to 
g^e you both the will and power to protect** 

Let it be home in mind, that the writer of this 
letter, though not filling any conspicuous place in 
the admmistration of the government, enjoyed, at 
the very moment when it was penned, the fullest 
ronfidence of his patron and king. As such, it is 
ftif to conclude that not a few of the court secrets 
were in his possession ; indeed, the promptitude 
with which he was put in command oif a division 
oftbe force sent down to oppose William after his 
landing proves that he had taken care to exhibit 
no filling away of loyalty or afiection in his general 
mtnner. A line pf conduct so contradictory and 
subtle may be reconciled to men's ordinan* no- 



tions of honour and integrity ; but tins is not the 
worst feature in the potitical character of Mari- 
boroug^ That James obstinately shut his eyes 
to the dangers by which he was surrounded, no 
better proof can be given than is furnished by his 
Nteal, in spite of lord Feversham's urgent en^ 
treaty, to arrest Churchill as a trait(» ; and the 
consequence was, that Churchill, followed by 
several officers of the highest rank, made good 
the desertion which they had long meditated. 
G^)eral Bourmoiit has been vilified for his aban* 
donment ofNapdeon's cause on the eve of the bat- 
tle of Waterioo, yet Bourmonfs behaviour was 
praiseworthy in the highest degree when compaiy 
ed with that of lord Churchill at Salisbury^ 

It would have been extraordinary had not an 
act of treachory in itself so palpable been rendered 
even mote gross than it was by the injured party. 
Numberiess tales were circulated touching a de- 
sign to assassinate the king, which, however they 
n^t be credited at the moment, are now justly 
regarded as groundless ; yet the letter which 
Churchill left behind, as exculpatoiy of his pro- 
ceeding, is not, we must confess, quite satisfacto- 
ry to our minds. Entertaining as we do the most 
profound respect for abstract principle, we cannot 
discover how any roan can reconcile to himself, 
first, the acceptance of a responsible command 
under an authority which he abhors, and next the 
betrayal of his trust ; at least we have seen 
nothing, other in lord ChurchUPs epistle, or in any 
other document oftbe same kind, to convince us 
that the writer stands free from the charge of dou- 
ble treason. For to this, and to nothing short of this, 
Churchill's proceedings amounted. After assuring 
the prince of Orange that '* his highness had but to 
command, and he would pay entire obedience," 
he accepted the command of 5000 men, who were 
embodied for the express purpose of dbputing 
with the same prince of Orange the road to Lon- 
don ; and he embraced the first opportunity of 
abandoning his charge, and passing over, witli as 
many as his influence could corrupt, to the ene- 
my's lines. 

Otir admiration of the genhis of the duke ot 
Mariborough is too great to permit our dwelling 
upon this the blackest page in his eventftil his- 
tory. We shall content ourselves, therefore, with 
stating, that prince Gkorge of Denmark, following 
the example of his friend, turned his back upon 
his father-in-law ; that the princess Anne, attend- 
ed of course by lady Churchill, fled, first to the 
house of the bishop of London, and afterwards 
to the prince's camp; and that James, overcome 
by the contemplation of so many and such un- 
looked-for acts of treachery, byrat intn tears. 
** Qod help me !" cried he, in the extremity of bis 
agony; **myown children have forsaken me!" 
it is scarcely to be wondered at, if, with such 
spectacles before him, the unhappy monarch lost 
all hope, and, listening to the advioe of interested 
and short-sighted counsellors, quitted the kingdom. 
175 
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Cfaurahiil, who had advanoed lapUUy upon 
London, for the purpose of gathering looiid him 
hia own corpa, erhihiliid no diandination totake 
hifl seat m the coBTaotionpariiaiiieBt. To hit ho- 
nour be it raoorded, howerer, that he was one of 
thoee who at first stood oat agunst a change of 
dynasty. The utmost for which he toCed was a 
regency. Nevertheless, when the tide cf paity 
g^Bod strengtfi, he saw good reason for rq faa ng 
his voice to such as would ha?e excluded WiDiam 
and Mary from the throne. Like many other 
half Jacobites, he absented himself from the house 
on the day when the eventful question was agi- 
tated, and thus negatiyely sanctioned a m eas ur e 
which he professed posiively to condemn. To 
sum up all, he took office as a privy coimseUor 
and lord of the bedchamber under king Wilham, 
and was created, two days prior to the corona- 
tion, eari of Mailboroogh. 

About this period dieid sir Winston Churchiil, 
the eccentric, but high-principled, lather of lord 
Marlborou^ His eldest son being long ago de- 
ceased, John, eari of Mariborough, was now his 
heir ; yet the old cavalier— hy what motive inst»- 
gated we pretend not to determme— left his estate, 
such as it was, to his youngest son Charies. The 
consequence was, that lord Maribotough fixed his 
principal residence at Sandridge^ of which a moi- 
ety had come to him in right of his wife, and of 
which, as the countess chanced to be extremely 
partial to it, he purchased the fee-simple. He 
built upon it a mansion, to which he gave the 
name of Holywdl, and which is described, by tiie 
local wiiiers of the day, as a structure of great 
magnificence and elegance. 

For some time after the revolution, Maribo* 
rough abstained from taking any other share m 
public business than by assisting largely in pro- 
curing for the princess Anne her separate estsp 
blishment of 50,0002. a year. His conduct in this 
transaction served by no means to conciliate the 
favour of his new master. Tet his talents were 
of an order not to be left unemployed ; and henoe 
we find him sent abroad, in the summer of 1688, 
to command the English forces employed against 
the French in Holland. As he acted under the 
orders of the prince of Waldeck, Mariboroug^ 
found but one opportunity of turning his oonsnn^ 
mate military knowledge to account Of that, 
however, he readily avafled himself; and eoi»- 
roanding at the post of Walcourt, he bsid it in 
defiance of a great superiority of numbsrs, not 
more to the dismay of his enemies than the as- 
tonishment of his general He received for his 
gallantry and skill the warmest thanks of the 
prince*, and was honoured by a letter of strong 
commendation from William hima^ 

We have not hesitated to speak openly of Mari- 

* It was on tlus occasion that the prince of Wal- 
dodc said of him, that he had in one battle exhibited a 
greater pro6oiency in his art than many generals in a 
genes ot campaigns. 
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borough's trsacheiy to king JaiMS ; it is a SMt- 
ter of great satisfaction that we are enabled to 
place m opposition to such condoot one striking 
instance of good fooling and good sense. When 
WQUam proceeded to Ireland, to contend there for 
the erorwn which he had seined, Mariborongjl re- 
fined to aeoompany him, on tho gmund that he 
oonld not in honoiir draw his sword againat fab 
former maatar and the benefiustor of his youth. 
Thongli for from oppressed with an excess of 
fooling William admitted the excuse ; and hence 
Bdailhorough was m no way accessary to the de- 
feat of the Boyne. But James had no sooner re- 
turned to France than he freely o&red his services ; 
and while William found it neceasary to proceed 
m person to the continen t , Marlborough took the 
oommand of the troops employed in Ireland. He 
rendered in this capaoity important service to the 
causa. Besides rsdndng the strong holds of 
Cork and Kinsale^ he checked nimien>os incur- 
sions of the insurgent^ and oontrived, as much 
by the mildness and equi^ of his proceedings in 
the cabinet, as by his conduct in the field, to in- 
troduce order into the provinces. These victories, 
both militaiy and civil, were all obtained m the 
short spaoe of a fow months ; for we find him 
eariy m the spring of 1600 again in London, and 
oocupied in buaii&ess of a very difierent nature. 

William the Third had not long occupied the 
British throne, ere the feeling of enthusiasm with 
which his arrival had been hailed began to sub- 
side. Cold and fodbidding in his outward deport- 
ment, as well as avaricious and selfish in his dis- 
position, he soon lost the esteem of a people who 
are^ perhaps, not less susceptible of first iofree- 
sions than any that have ever existed ; whilst his 
undisguised partially towards his Dutch foUowen 
gradually converted ahenation into disgust The 
strong desire^ likewise, expressed by him to throw 
open all pboes to dissenters, gave as much um- 
brage to the toriesas Jamss^ countenance of 
popery had gn^n ofihnce to the wbigs ; and the 
imfifierence with which he squandered EngUsh 
treasure m the fiirtheiance of plans no way con- 
ducive to English prosperity, produced disoontcot 
m every cirde. Men began to doubt whether the 
expcdsiQn of the old dynasty was Ukely to prore, 
in the end, beneficial to the country. Doubts, in 
moat histances, were followed by the iConvictioQ 
that a great error had been oooamitted; andmanj 
an eye^ which had witnessed with delight the de- 
parture of James, was now turned wUh anxiety 
to St Germain's. The stanch friends of the ex- 
iled fimaly were not slow in availing themsahres 
of the opportunity thus afibrded. Negotiatioos 
were seoetly opened with numerous influential 
houses rdative to the recall of James, and a coun- 
ter-revolution appeared to be on the eve of its ac- 
ooni|ni6hment 

It is one of the most extraordinary facta in his- 
flMpy, that the eari of Mariboroog^ who had taken 
a part so active in the expulsion of James, should 
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Imvo beeD amoDg the fint to enter with hit depos- 
ed king into acUiidefitmecoiTespoodeace. That 
be was influenced m his amdnct by any sense pf 
iMmest oomponction, we are not prepared to say. 
Oa the contraiy, the whole tenor of his lelten 
sees far to prove, that now, as formerly, a regard 
to sel( and to self alone, chiefly swayed him ; fin 
vhile we find him anxiously seeming his own par- 
don in the event of the king's return, and dealing 
largely in general professions of devotion and loy- 
alty, he is uniformly seen to start off so soon as 
some definite proposition is advanced, having a 
tendency to lead to the accomplishmeBt of the 
proposed design. Thus, when it was urged upon 
him that he could not do the cause more important 
service than by bringing over the Enghsh troops 
then in Flanders, ** he excused himself under pre- 
tence that there was some mistake in the mes- 
tsge; that it would ruin all, to make the troops 
oorae over in parcels; that his business was to 
gain an absolute power over them, and then to do 
the business all at once."* ''So that," to use the 
words of our author, " they (Marlborough and 
Godolpfain) were to be pardoned and in security 
in case the king returned, and yet to sufler no- 
thing in the interim, nor to give any other proofs 
of their sincerity than vain words and empty pro- 
misee, which, under pretence of b^g suspected, 
or doing greater service afterwards, there was 
never found a suitable time to pot the least of 
them in execution." It must be confessed, that 
conduct such as this furnishes the enemies of 
Marlborough*s reputation with too much ground 
of censure, and leads almost unavoidably to the 
conclusion, that he who had betrayed one master 
fu his hour of greatest need, was ready, should 
drcurostances require it, to betray another. 

The correspondence with James, though 6e- 
qoent and protracted, was carried on with so 
much caution, that it escaped either the notice or 
the regard of William. That prince, passing 
over to the eontment in the spring of 1691, carried 
Marlborough along with him, and sent him to ar- 
range the plan of the campaign, while he himself 
repaired to Holland, in order to attend the con- 
gress of the Hague. It was now that Maribo- 
rough exhibited, in a more striking light than ever, 
that acuteness of perception and readiness of cal- 
culation which form prominent features in the 
character of a great commandbr. Having receiv- 
ed mformation that two magazines were formed, 
one of firewood, the other of dry forage, on a 
particular line of road, he pronounced that Mens, 
the barrio of Flanders, would be attacked, and 
entreated the deputies of the states-general to look 
to its defence. The deputies derided the warning ; 
prcmounced the siege of Mens at that season im- 
practicable; and persisted in opinion that the 
enemy's designs were against Charleroi. While 
therefore they turned their attention to cover Char^ 

w 
* Life of James IL 



leni, Mosw was left to the fate which had all along 
been prepared for it On the 4th of March the 
place was invested, and, in spite of many attempts 
to bring relief; all of them made when too late, it 
fell into the hands of the French. 

During the remainder of this campaign, Mari- 
borougli conducted himsetfeo as to oommand the 
adm ira tion of all ranks, both among his friends 
and his enemies; but as tlie situations which he 
filled were necessarily subordinate, it seems need- 
less to swell our present narrative, by recording 
movements for which he was in no degree respon- 
sible. 

Eariy is October, the troops on both sides hav- 
ing retired into quarters, Marlborough departed 
for England, where, on the 19th, he landied, in 
full favour vrith the king and the people. No 
great while elapsed, however, ere the sun of his 
political heavens became obscured. He had, on 
a previous oooasioo, Mslously espoused the cause 
of the prittoess Anne, in a dispute which she 
maintained with the king and queen relative to 
money transactions ; and he now entered, with 
equal xeal, into fresh cabals, originating in the 
somewhat ungracious exdusiou of prince Geoige 
from service on board the fleet. It does not ex- 
actly appear how far Mariborough expressed him- 
self in disrespectful language of his sovereign ; 
but that some such act c£ imprudence had been 
committed, was proved by his abrupt dismissal, 
on the 10th of January, 1698, from the king's ser- 
vice, and the order conveyed to him not again to 
show hunself at St James's. 

Irritated at the treatment bestowed up^n her 
favourite, the princess withdrew, in a great mea- 
sure, from all intercourse with the court, and 
gathered round her as many persons of rank as 
preferred the countenance of a lady strongly sus- 
pected of Jaoobitism to the cold civilities of a fo- 
reign usurper. The cireumstance was not in any 
respect fovourable to Mariborough's prospects ; it 
served but to encourage in th«r attacks the many 
enemies whom his superior good fortune had 
created ; and their machinations, aided by other 
causes, led, before long, to a still more unsatis- 
foctory result Lady Marlborough having ven- 
tured to appear at the drawing-room as a person- 
al attendant on the princess, rsceived a peremp- 
toiy command to qiiit the palaoe, whilst her mis- 
tiiss, peroeiring in the saeasure a studied insult to 
herself, gave up her apartments alas, and retired 
to Berkeley House. All London was in amaze- 
ment ; but if the feeling had been excited before, 
it rose to a still higher pitch in oonsequeaoe of an 
event which almost immediately ensued. On the 
8th of May Lord Marlborough was arrested on a 
charge of high treason, and, together with the earls 
of Huntingdon and Scarsdale, and Dr. Pratt, 
bishop of Rochester, committed to the Tower. 

It so happened that at this particular juncture a 
French fleet, filled with troops for the mvasion of 
Endaod, bad pot to sea. As a measure of pie- 
J77 
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cftutkm, tht lords Ghiffin, Middletxxi, mnd Pan- 
more, sir John Fenwick, colonels Slingsby and 
SackyiUe, with many other avowed partisanB of 
the exiled family, were seized ; and men, nator- 
ally connecting one cireomstance with another, 
came to the conclusion that a similar motive had 
guided the public authorities in the treatment of 
Marlborough. But it soon appeared that not 
Marlborough only, but the nobles and prelate 
committed along with him, stood^ on ground mach 
more delicate than that occupied by their compa^ 
nions in disgrace. There was one Young, a man 
of infamous character, who lay in Newgate in de- 
fault of the payment of a fine, and exercised his 
ingenuity in foiging the handwriting (ji men of 
rank and influence. This miscreant, aided by an 
associate named Stephen Blackhead, found means 
to draw up a declaration in favour of James XL, 
and to affix to it the signatures of Marlborough, 
Scarsdale, Dr. Pratt, Lord Combury, and sir 
Basil Firebrass. Having secreted tUs deed in 
the bishop^s palace at Bromley, Young communi- 
cated its existence to the secretary of state ; by 
whose order a search was instituted, and the do- 
cument found. The arrest of the supposed traitors 
immediately foUowed, though the ground of accu- 
sation was for a brief space kept secret. 

There is good reason to believe that had it 
been possible to substantiate the chargeof treason 
against the parties now accused, small regret 
would have been experienced by king William, to 
whom the friend of the princess Anne, and the 
mostdistinguished soldier of his day, had become an 
objectofstrong personal antipathy. No sooner, 
however, was Young confronted with the bishop of 
Rochester than his forgery became apparent, and 
all except Mariborough were released. Why he 
should have been detained afler his supposed as- 
sociates were acquitted, has never been satisfac- 
torily explained, unless the conjecture which re- 
fers the circumstance to the naturally suspicious 
temper of the king be admitted as correct } but of 
the fact itself there is no doubt Mariborough re- 
mained a prisoner in the Tower till the 15th of 
June, the last day of the term. He was then ad- 
mitted to bail in the court of king's bench, the 
marquis of Halifax, the eari of Shrewsbury, the 
eari of Comby, and Mr. Boyle being his sureties ; 
and on the 23d of the same month his name^ with 
the names of the lords who supported him, were 
struck off from the list of privy counsellors. 

From this date up to the dose of 1694 Maribo- 
rough continued in disgrace, without making any 
efibrt to recover the favo;ur of his sovereign. The 
death of the queen, however, which occurred on 
the 98th of December, having led to a reconcilia- 
tion between the king and the princess of Den^ 
mark, Mariborough took advantage of the ctrcnm- 
stanoe, and tendered his services in any capacity 
in which they might be deemed ad? antageous to 
his country. Though supported by the influence 
both of lord Shrewsbury and admiral RnaselL this 
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ofllbr was rejected ; nor, when all the fiusts of tiiv 
matter are taken into consideration, can we ezpe-. 
rience surprise that the case should have been so. 
It was very generally understood that Marlbo- 
rough still kept up a correspondence with the 
court of St G^ermain's. He had been just ac- 
cused, likewise, of taking part in Fenwidi*8 plot 
for the assassination of king William, and tboogia 
acquitted by the house of peers, suspicioD waanoC 
obliterated from the naturally suspicious mind 
of the king. Hence every effoiri on the part nf 
Marlborough's friends to bring his merits conspi- 
cuously before the sovereign were coldly met or 
peremptorily rejected ; nor was it till the exigen- 
cies of the times in some degree forced the arraoge- 
ment upon him, that William would consent to 
honour the earl with his confidence. 

By the act of settlement, the crown, thougb 
conferred conjointly upon William and Mary, and 
secured to either in the event of the demise of 
one, was destined, fkiling issue from these partieBy 
to pass to the princess of Denmark. Mary hav- 
ing died childless, the princess Anno was now 
next in succession ; and her son, the duke of 
Gloucester, a boy of very promising disposition, 
was treated as heir presumptive to the throne. It 
became a subject of deep interest to procure for 
him a guardian, qualified both by natural and ac- 
quired talents to form his mind aright; and the 
^vour of the nation, not less than the partiality of 
the princess mother, pointed out Mariborough as 
of all others the best fitted for such a trust Had 
there been any rival to Marlboroogh'^ in public 
opinion, it is extremely probable that he would 
have been preferred ; but there was none. The 
tones were now all-powerful ; and William, coo- 
scions that opposition to their wishes would be 
fruitless, jrielded with a good grace. Associating 
with Mariborough, as superintendent of the 
prince's education, bishop Burnet, he committed 
to the former his important charge, addressing to 
him a compliment which reflected equal honour 
ui>^^ the one party as upon the other : " My lord,'' 
t*^ I the king, ** make him but what you are, and 
my nephew will be alll wish to see him." 

Mariborough entered upon his new and im- 
portant oflice in June 1698, having been previous- 
ly restored to all his honours, civil as well as 
military. He discharged its duties during two 
yean with acknow4edged zeal and judgment; 
but at the end of that time the heir of the British 
crown died, to the inexpressible grief both of the 
king and the people. It does not appear that 
the calamity produced any injurious eflbct either 
upon the future prospects or immediate situation 
of Mariborough. Restored to the full favour of 
the reigning monarch, and strong in the undis- 
guised- partiality of the heir, Marlborough had 
every right to anticipate a career of honour and 

* WilUam offered th« appointmait to Shrewsbury, 
who declined it; and would nave bestowed it upon Ro- 
chester, but for hit dislike of that nobleman's temper 
and party prejudices. 
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praapoity; andtlie state of Europe was such as 
to open out to him a field, of all others, the most 
&voiirable to his genius and talent. We aocord- 
in^y find him in the smnmer of 1701, aAer mar- 
ijiog his daughters Henrietta and Anne to the 
sons of two old friends, Gh>dolphin and Sunder- 
land, taking a leading part m transactions, of the 
circumstances which led to which it will be neces- 
sary to give a brief account 

The peace of Rys wick, to which both Louis and 
William had somewhat reluctantly consented, — 
the one in consequenco of the views which he en- 
tertained upon the Spanish crown, the other be- 
cause of his frequent reverses,— had been pro- 
nounced by all intelligent statesmen to rest upon 
no solid basis. The death of Charles, which took 
place November Ist, 1700, proved the perfect jus- 
tice of this suspicion, by overthrowing at once the 
famous partition treaties, in the management of 
which William had assumed to himself extraordi- 
nary credit So far from the Spanish sovereignty 
devolving upon the archduke Charies, it was found 
that the king had made a new will, by winch the 
duke of Anjou, second son of the dauphin, was 
nominated to succeed ; whilst in event of his de- 
mise, Of accession to the throne of France, the 
duke de Bern was appointed to the inheritance. 
Though the partition treaty had given great um- 
brage both to the house of commons and the peo- 
ple of En^and, the prospect of a virtual union be- 
tween France and Spain was not such as either 
were disposed to regard with approbation. The 
very parliament which had impeached the lung's 
ministers, and seemed at one moment well inclin- 
ed to dethrone the king himself, suddenly changed 
their language: they voted liberal supplies to 
meet any contingencies which the state of the 
times might bring forth, and conveyed to the 
throne solemn assurances of support in all such 
alliances as might be contracted for the double 
purpose of maintaining the peace of Europe, and 
reducing the exorbitant power of France. It is 
somewhat remarkable, that Marlborough, who 
bad entered a violent protest against the acquit- 
tal of Portland, Oxford, Halifax, and Tomer, 
was one of the most forward members of the 
house of peers in advocatmg thu line of pohoy. 
Whether he was actuated on the present occasion 
by views of personal ambition, or whether he 
reaDy looked to the honour of his country, we 
pretend not to say ; but certain it is, that he en- 
tered with extraordinary readiness into the king's 
wishes, which by his powerful influence he tended 
largely to promote. The consequence was, that 
William forgave, or affected to forgive, the vigo- 
rous opposition which he had met when striving 
to keep up his Dutch guards, and to resume the 
Irish grants ; and taking Marlborough completely 
into favour, appointed him to command the forces 
in the Netherlands, and to negotiate the renewal 
cf a grand alliance with the foreign powers All 
tins, it will l>e observed, took place subsequently 



to the arrangement of the succes^on bj the ex- 
clusion of the direct line in favour of the house of 
Hanover ; an important measure, to which Anne 
was induced to give her consent, chiefly through 
the persuasions of lady Marlborough. 

On the 1st of July, 1701, Mariborough embark- 
ed with the king at Margate, and on the 3d landed 
at the Hague. He vns employed throughout the 
whole of the summer in conducting negotiations, 
to which prejudices the most extravagant, some- 
times the most discordant, stood every where op- 
posed. Oerroany, Denmark, Sweden, Prussia, 
and Muscovy, not less than England and the 
states-general, were all to be conciliated ; and as 
the political views of these several powers were, 
generally speaking, in direct contradiction one to 
the othw, the extreme delicacy of management 
requisite to unite them may be imagined. On tho 
one hand the diplomatist was called upon to 
sooth and flatter the pride of the emperor; on 
the other, the vanity of the Swedish monarch, not 
less than the rapacity of his council, was to be 
gratified. With Prussia, again, he found himself 
involved in a labyrinth of subsidies, supplies, and 
acknowledgments, and the payment of an army 
scarcely to be trusted. Holland and England 
were, of course, mutually jealous of commercial 
advantages and maritime rights ; while Denmark, 
smarting under the effects of her recent struggle 
with Sweden, seemed by no means willing to be- 
come a party to any arrangement in wUch her 
rival was included. Over all these difficulties, 
however, as well as over the caution of Muscovy, 
Marlborough, by discretbn and coolness, eventu. 
ally triumphed; and though the summer was 
wasted in discussions, the conduct of which ena- 
bled Louis to assume a very formidable attitude, 
the result was far moro favourable than the most 
sanguine could have anticipated. It was arrang- 
ed, that war should be declared against France ; 
that the three great powers, Germany, EngUuid, 
and Holland, should carry on that war to the ut- 
most extent of their disposable means ; and thai 
an army should forthwith be assembled, the con- 
tracting parties furnishing contingents, Germany 
to the amount of 90,000, En^and of 40,000, and 
Holland of 10,000 men. 

While these things were m progress on one side, 
the death of James 11., and the acknowledgment 
by Louis of his son as king of England, furnished 
ample proof that the opposite parties were not un- 
prepared for the issue. The ^ect of this measuro 
in London was not, however, such as the French 
monarch would have desired. Party spirit, whicn 
had previously ran high, subsided as it were in a 
moment: an address of loyalty and devotion was 
voted to the king by both houses of parliament ; 
and he was petitioned to insert a clause in the 
treaty of alliance, by which the great powera should 
engage themselves not to make peace till the title 
of William to the British crown had been admit- 
ted. At the same time orders were issued for tho 
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capture of the Spaoiah galleona, expected at the 
cufltoaiary season with treasure; aod a partial 
change of ministry being effected, the hands of 
William, and his great supporters the whigs, were 
materially strengthened. It waa now that an act 
of attainder was passed against the prinoe of 
Wales and his mother, which waa foUowed by an 
act for the security of his majesty's pefeoo, and the 
succession to the crown in the piotestaBt 1bi& 
Next followed the bill of abjnratioa with all its 
mis-statements and absurdities; and the system, 
which it had required so many years to orgymiae, 
became fully consotidated. The affixing of his 
signature to this bill, not by roanusciipt but by 
stamp, was the last act of royalty which WiHian 
performed. He had returned to England late in 
September, whither, on the condusion of the treaty, 
he was followed by Marlborough, and reoeivad a 
hU\ injury by the falling of his hone^ whao hunt» 
ing in the park of Hampton Court He annnved 
the aocidcnit only long enough to confirm the 
measure which his parliament had adopted ; and, 
on the 8th of March, 1702, expired, in the 58d 
year of his age, and 14th of hb reign. 

It is stated by Lediard, that William with his 
dying breath recommended Marlborough to the 
notice of his successor, as the fittest person in 
her dominions ** to head her armies and direct her 
counsels.'* How fiu> this account is to be received 
as accurate, we take it not upon us to say ; but it 
is certain that Marlborough was almost immedi- 
ately invested with the order of the bath, and pro- 
moted to the rank of captain-general of her 
majesty's forces. The office of ranger of Wind- 
sor Park was at the same time bestowed upon the 
countess ; his two daughters were advanced to 
the dignity oC ladies of the bedchamber ; and a 
pension dfUiOOL a year, granted by the late hing, 
was, without solicitation, continued to Xjord Sun- 
derland. A ministry, likewise, was formed, 
which, includmg almost every personal friend of 
Marlborough, could not but conaider itself bound 
to support him in all his undertakings ; while, to 
sum up all, he was deputed to Holland as ambas- 
sador extraordinary, for the purpose of aasuring 
the allied powers that to the treaties entered into 
by the deceased monarch his soocessor would 
rigidly adhere. Yet, it was not without consider- 
able exertion of influence that he succeeded in 
obtaining a prompt decUration of war. Eveninthe 
privy-coundl he was firom time to time rigorously 
opposed ; and the opposition led to a breach, deep- 
ly lamented, in the friendahip which had so long 
subsisted between Marlborough and Rochester. 
Nevertheless, the eventful step was finally taken ; 
war was formally declared ; and Marlborough, on 
the 15th of May, 1708, set sail from Margate, to 
assume the command of the British contingent, and 
of such forces as raig|it by other states be intrust- 
ed to his guidance. 

It had been early attempted by Marlborough to 
obtain for the pdnce of Penmark the chief com- 



mand of the troops about to be employed ia the 
approaching contest He had laboured to aceom- 
phah this object while ambassador at the Hague ; 
and now, on his retura thither in the capacity of 
commander of the Britiah forces, he renewed the 
subject But the inexperience of the prince, unit- 
ed to other and not less cogent nasons, i nd uced 
the allies to lend to the proposition a deaf ear. 
After taking into consideration the re s pecti v e 
claims of the prince of Nasaau-Saarbruck, and the 
earl of Athlone, — the former a prince of the em- 
pire, the latter a native of Holland, and a general 
of long standing and some reputation, — it waa 
finally determined that the important office shoukl 
be intrusted to Marlborough himself. He was 
aoooidingly invested with the dignity and nomi- 
nal poweiB of generahssimo of the allied foices, 
and a yearly salary of £10,000. was granted to 
defray the expenaes incident to the sttnation. 

It waa the beginning of June ere Marlboroogb 
landed at the Hague, and hostilities had actually 
commeoeed aix weeks previously. For this, in- 
deed, ample preparations had been made in the 
course of the winter, by the drawing together of 
various corps, at every point where danger seem- 
ed to threaten ; nor were theee backward in com- 
ing into play, as soon as the state of the weather 
would pomit On the side of the alliea, one army 
consisting exclusively of Grermans occupied, under 
pdnce Lewis of Baden, a position on the Upper 
Rhine ; a second composed of Prussians, Pala- 
tines, Dutch, and some English, made ready, under 
the orders of the prince of Saarbruck, to invest 
Kayserwerth; a third, commanded by Athlone, 
after reinforcing the garrison of Maastricht, took 
post at Cranenberg, not far from Cleves ; while a 
fourth corps of 10,000 men collected at the mouth 
of the Scheldt, under Cohom the celebrated engi- 
neer, for the double purpose of securing that fri- 
tter and threatening the district of Bruges. On 
the part of the enemy, again, preparations neither 
less judicious nor less gigantic were made. One 
army, at the head of which were the count de la 
Motte and the marquis of Bedmar, covered the 
western frontier of the Netherlands, and opposed 
itself to Cohom. A second, not inferior in point 
of strength, and of which the command w9m held 
by marshal Tallard, made ready, from the Upper 
lUiine, to interrupt the siege of Kayserwerth; 
while it waa from the operations of a third, at once 
the most numerous and the best equipped, that 
both parties anticipated the principal results. Oc- 
cupying the line of the Meuse, and holding all 
the fortresses in the bishopric of Liege, that corps 
seemed to possess both an excellent base on which 
to lean, and every fiidlity of acting ; and the com- 
mand being intrusted to Marshal Boufflers, an 
officer noted for his hardihood and valour, the 
most extravagant expectations were formed as to 
the conquests which it would immediately achieve. 

The first blow in this memorable war was 
atmck by the prince of Saaiforuck, at the sugges- 
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tkn^lB the French bistonan aaeerti, of Marl* 
botoagh. On the I5th of April he invested Kayser- 
w«ith, and on the 18th his batteiies opened ; but 
the plaoe haTing been recently sapplieid both with 
men and ample stores, it offered a determined re- 
sistance. , To facilitate this operation, Cobom 
made an irraption into Flanders, demolished the 
bridge between Donat and Isabella, and levied on 
die chitelam of Bruges heavy contributions. This 
oocnrrence immediately drew towards him the 
corps of La Motte and Bedmar, in order to avoid 
which he retired again under the walls of Sluys, 
though not till he had broken down the banks of 
the canals, and laid the vicinity of Donat under 
water. Meanwhile Boufflers, being* nonunally 
superseded by the young duke of Burgundy, and 
leinforoed by the junction of Tallatd's corps, en- 
tered vigorously into the business of the contest 
Leaving a considerable detachment to mask 
Maastricht, he pushed upon Nimeguen, not far 
from which Athlone lay encamped ; and so well 
were his measures laid, that this impoitant city, 
the very gate of Holland on its eastern flank, had 
wellnigh fallen into his hands. It is said by the 
Prendi historian, that Boufflers' conversation was 
at all times unguarded ; and that, by speaking 
too openly of what he designed to efibct, he appris- 
ed the allies of the danger. How far this state- 
ment may or may not be correct, we are not call- 
ed upon to determine ; but it is certain that no- 
thing short of extraordinary exertions on the part 
of Athlone could have preserved Nimeguen (h)m 
capture. He learned at eight oHJock in (he even- 
ing that Boufflers was in motion, and that the 
' enemy were already a full march nearer to the 
place than himself; yet he broke op within the 
hour, and by a toilsome and npid night's maivh, 
contrived to anticipate them on the heights which 
overlook the town. Here some smart skmnish- 
ing took place, the cavalry on both sides perform- 
ing prodigies of valour ; but no gallantry on the 
part of the French could compensate for an oppoN 
tonity thrown away. They forced back the 
burgher outposts, it is true; they even arrived 
within gun-shot of the glacb ; but they could not 
hinder Athlone fixim throwing twenty battalioBS 
into tiie town. Boufflers was m nooonditioti to 
haxaid an assault, far less to try the fortune of a 
aiege; so he fell back, chagrined and mortified, to 
a position on the ri^t of the Mouse, between 
Goch and Guiep. 

In this condition aflbirs stood, some of the move- 
ments detailed having actually taken place, while 
ethers were yet in progress, when Marlborou^ 
arrived to assume the command which had been 
intrusted to him. His first efibrts were directed 
to allay the apprehensions with which the recent 
attempt upon Nimeguen had afliocted the Dutch 
aothoiities ; his next, to posh to the front every 
disposable man, and to direct that an encampment 
should be formed along the Waal, between Ni- 
megoen and Fort Schenk. While these ope- 



rations went on, he applied all his energies to 
tighten the bond which held the allies somewhat 
loosely together, as well as to a mature consider- 
ation, in the council of state, of such plans of 
campaign as w^ proposed. Of these there 
were three m particular which demanded careful 
eonsideration. First, it was suggested that a 
general action should he brou^t on by attacking 
the enemy in their lines; secondly, that the works 
of Nimeguen should be enlarged and strengthened, 
and that the army, leaving a sufficient garrison to 
maintain them, should move up the Rhine, reduce 
Rhinber;^ and cut ofi* the enemy's communica- 
tions ; and thirdly, that a corps of observation be 
posted at Nimeguen, while the main body passing 
the Menss, should endeavour to draw Boufflers 
after it, and transfer the scene of war to the Spa- 
nish Netherlands. We are assured by Dr. Cox, 
that the last of these schemes originated with 
Mariborough himself; and the many striking ad- 
vantages which it promised to secure, seems to 
confirm this opinion. Nevertheless it does not ap- 
pear that any definite arrangements were made, 
or any resolutions for acting upon tbeki drawn 
up. On the contrary, 'having spent an en- 
tire month in endeavouring to clear away prelimi- 
nary obfl^ades, Mariborough found himself under 
the n e cessity of repairing to head-quarters with a 
sort of vague authority to act m all respects by the 
advice of certain field-deputies, as shouM appear 
most conducive to the advancement of the com- 
mon cause. 

Mariborough reached the camp on the 1st of 
July, where on the following morning he passed 
his army under review. Kayerswerth having 
fldlen on the 15th of Jime, he had already ordered 
in 8000 of the troops employed there, as well as a 
considerable draft from the English garrison at 
Breda; and he now found that the statements of 
his staflTpreseoted a return of 60,000 men of all 
arms, with a train of sixty-eight guns, eight mor- 
tars, a few howitzers, and twenty-four pontoons. 
He proposed hnmediately to take the field ; but 
he was soon made to feel, that the nominal gene- 
ralissimo of a combined army holds a widely dif- 
ferent station from that occupied by the leader of 
a force strictly national. In the council of war 
which he deemed it delicate to summon, though 
he could not draw from the Dutch officers any de- 
cisive opinions of their own, he found them all 
prompt to dispute the soundness of his calcula- 
tions. They disapproved of every movement, 
either because it was too hazardous, or that it was 
not sufficiency daring ; and they finally declared 
that they could consent to nothing, unless the 
plan should, first of all, receive the sanction of the 
states-generaL A messenger was in consequence 
despatched to the Hague, who returned m doe 
time, with the powers ofwhichBiarlborough stood 
in need ; yet were his difficulties far from being 
overcome. He hinted at the possible necessity of 
a movement across the Mouse, when, to his hor- 
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lor, he d M coTcred that the Hanoverians ooold not 
march without ezpUctt directions from roonaieor 
Bothroar, and that the Prussians were likewise re- 
stricted CO a particular Kne of operations. With 
great temper Marlborough abstained from all re- 
proaches, but sent instsntly fiv Bothroar. He 
came ; and, yielding to the drcnmstances, gave 
up the Hanoverians to the will of the English ge- 
neral ; while the king of Prussia was in like man- 
ner soothed bj farther concessions to his vanity. 

In this unsatisfactory manner a full fortnight 
was wasted ; the general being daily assured that 
the states would consent to no plan which had 
not for its first object the protection of Nimeguen 
and the Rhine. A stop was thus put to the pro- 
posed invasion of the Spanish Netherlands ; and 
as (here now remained only a choice between 
risking a great battle at a disadvantage, and act- 
ing upon the enemy's communications, Marlbo- 
rough wisely preferred the latter course. With 
this view he passed the Waal, and, encamping on 
the 16th, about two leagues from Boufflers* posi- 
tion, closely reconnoitred it. Meanwhile he had 
ordered three bridges to be constructed on the 
Meuse, not far from Grave, and by the 86th the 
whole of his army, with its train of carriages and 
artillery, was encamped on the opposite bank^ be- 
tween Udan and Zealand. On the 27th, the co- 
lumns were again in motion, establishing their 
right near Nunen, and the'r leil at Leyshout ; the 
2Sth, after carrying a fortified house, they took 
post between Geldorp and Mierie, and by noon 
on the 30th, they were in a condition to mark out 
their ground not far from the town of Hamont 

When he reconnoitred Bou£9er8> lines, between 
Gtoch and Guiep, Marlborough was accompanied 
by the field-deputies, to whom he exultingly said, 
*4 will soon deliver you from these troublesome 
neighbours." It was neither a vain nor an idle 
boast; for Boufflers no sooner became aware that 
thb Meuse was crossed, than, apprehensive for his 
own base, he broke up from his entrenched camp, 
and made ha le to foUow. He, too, crossed the 
river at Venloo and Ruremond, and pressing on- 
wards, with rapid strides, reached Brey, almost at 
the same moment when Marlborough fixed his 
head quarters at Geldorp. And now began a se- 
ries of movements, whidi tp detail at length would 
occupy no inconsiderable portion of time, without 
conveying much either of amusement or instruc- 
tion to the general reader. We shall content our^ 
selves, therefore, with noticing, that during many 
days the hostile armies were continually in mo- 
tion ; that while Marlborough endeavoured to in- 
terpose himself between Boufflers and the fortress- 
es on the Meuse, the latter used every exertion to 
hinder the accomplishment of that design ; and 
that the English commander, outreachiug his ad- 
versary on all points, compelled him to avoid a dis- 
astrous battle by giving up his communications 
with the places threatened, and falling back upon 
Berinshen. Had his battering train, with the 
18S 



stores necessary for a war of sieges, been at hwif, 
Maribocou^ might have mvested both Veoloo 
and Ruremond early in August ; but these were, 
unfortunately, far in the rear, and it needed all bin 
diligence, with some share of go6d fortune, to en* 
sure their arrival at head-quarters at all 

The enemy made their retrograde movement on 
the 5th of August ; the same day the allies took 
post in rear of Peer, having their right on the Doos- 
mel and their left at Eilicum. Here considerable 
reinforcements joined them, some battalions di- 
rectly from England, others from the garrison of 
Maestiicht; whilefrom the same point Mariborougb 
employed himself in destroying the fortifications at 
Peer and Bray, both of which stood in the way of 
his communications. He had eflected this, and 
was on the eve of passing the Doramel, when 
Boufflers, to whom the march of a convoy fioas 
Bois-le-E>uc had been conmaunioated, bn^e vp 
suddenly from Beringben, and assumed an atlitode 
of offence. Detaching marshal Berwick to Eynd- 
boven, for the purpose of intercepting the store*, 
he himself marched by Moll and Beigueick toRy- 
tboven, from whence he made demonstrations as 
if he would endeavour to break in upon Maribo- 
rougb's rear, or turn him by the right Marlbo- 
rough fell back instantly to Everbeek, a castle 
about two Eof^ish miles north of Hamont, and at 
the same time directed count Tilly to move along 
the north road, so as to cover the approach of the 
stores. But he was not content with measures ot 
mere precaution. Though justly uneasy in con- 
sequence of the dispositions of the enemy, he made 
two huge drafts from his army ; one corps be in- 
structed to atUck Weerty while the other watched 
the garrison of Venloo; and he opened at the same 
time a direct communication with Maastricht, by 
means of which a supply of bread was regularly 
received in camp. Marlborough owed, under 
these circumstances, a good deal to the respect in 
which bis opponents held him. The convoy 
passed, in the most careless and unguarded nnm- 
ner, within ai^t of Berwick's corps; yet such 
was the dismclination of the marshal to bring on 
a general action, that he would not permit it to be 
molested. 

Having thus cleared the way to ulterior operip 
tions, Marlborough again took the lead ; and push- 
ing upon Diest, manceuvred for the double pur- 
pose of intercepting the enemy's supplies, and 
drawing them altog^er from the district of Bois- 
le-Duc On the 28d he was at Great Bruegel, 
and next day pitched his camp between Hekh- 
teren and Honthalen. He had scarcely done so 
when the enemy were descried moving, in mani- 
fest disorder, along a line of road hemmed in on 
all sides by swamps and morasses. Marlborough 
conmianded the generals to get the divisions in 
.stantly under arms, while, with a sdect corps of 
cavalry, he rode forward to reconnoitre ; but thidugh 
his orders were promptly and cheerfully obeyed, 
no result of importance followed. The field de- 
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I wereayemetofight: thtiyangMd nore^ 
I for their opinion, bat dedared perenipta'ily 
thoy ooald not sanction a battle ; and as Maribo- 
loiigh had not yet accustomed himself to act firrt 
and consnlt afterwards, he was compelled to sur- 
lendar his own judgment to theirs. The two 
aimies faced one another some hours ; they ex- 
changed cannon shot at half range, but the French 
escaped with a,thfling loss to their rear-guard, in 
consequence of a rapid charge executed upon them 
by a brigade of Eq^ish cavalry. 

Nothing could exceed the chagrin of the general, 
exoepi the indignation of his troops, on this oo- 
oasioo. There was mdeed but one feeling through* 
out ail ranks ; nevertheless such was the temper 
of this great man's mind, that he took no advan- 
tage of it to indulge even in complaint, far less in 
reproach. He satisfied himself with calmly point- 
ing out bow much had been lost by the indecision 
of his timid counsellors, and then, with the most 
peifeet good humour, made the n e cessary prepa- 
rations for the reduction of the fortresses. For 
this purpose he divided his army into two corps, 
to one of which, under the command of Cohom, 
die care of conducting the sieges was intrusted, 
while with the other he himself took post in a po- 
sitioD well adapted for his purpose between Su- 
tendal and Lonaken. Nor was the slightest at- 
tempt made by the French commanders to molest 
him in these arrangements. The duke of Bur- 
gundy, indeed, unwilling to behold the result of 
his own errors, resigned his command, and ^'"*d 
already retired to court ; while Boufflers \. . . as 
jeL too weak, and too much under the influence 
of chagrin, to haxard any blow on an uncertainty. 
The consequence was, that to the opening of the 
navigation of the Meuse no other obstacles were 
p wented beyond those which originated in the 
strength of the fortresses, and the capricious hu- 
mour of Cohom ; and over both, though the latter 
proved scarcely less serious than the former, the 
good fortune of Marlborough prevailed. 

It was on the 7th of Jur-^, after a vexatious and 
harassing delay of more than a week, that the at- 
tacks upon Venloo were opened from both sides of 
the river. On the 18th, fort Michael, connected 
widi the place by a bridge of boats, fell ; and on 
the t3d the town itself surrendered on capitula- 
tion. No time was lost in transportiqg the train 
to Stefveoswaert and Rnremond, both of which 
were immediately invested ; and so vigorously 
were the approaches pushed that they were both 
in poss essi on of the allies, the former on the 5th, 
die latter on the 7th of October. There seemed 
now but one place of strength capable of afiectmg 
this line, namely, liege,— a town important in it- 
self^ and doubly so as commanding the course of 
the Mouse at its junction with the Ourte. To- 
wards it Marlborough determined to make a 
movement in person, because ti^ position which 
be bad hitherto occupied offered no facilities for 
covering the operations of a siege from the 



attacks \of an army which lay in and around 
Diest 

The fall of Venloo and Ruremond, though not 
witnessed with indi^erence, had been re^urded 
by Boufflers as inevitable; he had not therefore 
harassed his troops by any useless efibrti to pre- 
vent it The case was different with respect to 
Liege, of which the s i tu a t ion was exceedingly 
convenient, as w^ for affording winter qnaiten, 
as for the proteotioo of Brabant ; and hence, after 
closely inspecting the citadel, and ordering nu- 
merous repairs, be made ready to assume a posi- 
tion with his whole army under its walls. But 
Boufflers, though brave, and even rash, loved to 
talk of great movements along while ere he ad- 
ventured upon them, whereas of Marlborough's 
designs the first pubtic intimation given came ge- 
nerally by a rumour of tl\eir accomplishment 
On the present occasion, for example, the hostile 
armies advanced, the one to cover, the other to 
blockade the place -, and the blockading force, in 
spite of all the advantages as to time and oppor- 
tunity possessed by the enemy, arrived first upon 
its ground. Boufflera saw the allies; he even 
stood for a moment within cannon shot of them ; 
but he would hazard no attempt to impede them. 
He retreated with precipitation into the Spanish 
NetherUnds, leaving Liege to its fote. Nor wa» 
(hat long a matter of doubt The gates of the 
town being opened by treachery, the citadel was 
immediately invested^ and so early as the 29th of 
October the mighty circle of works which encom- 
pass the place were all m possession of the Eng- 
Usb. 

With the fall of Liege ended this remarkable 
campaign, throughout the whole of which the EUig- 
lish general was called upon to struggle not only 
against an active enemy, but against the per 
verseness and obstinacy of those with whom be 
acted. At its commencement, he found the 
French holding at all points the initiative ; tbe 
allies hardly persuading themselves that they 
were safe bdiind the most formidable entrench- 
ments, or under the guns of* the strongest places. 
Asif bymagic, he gave a totally new aspect to the 
state of affairs, and took the lead throughout the 
remainder of the season. Though baffled at the 
outset, and thwarted in his favourite plan; 
thou|^ repeatedly checked when about to force 
the enemy to battle, he continued still to hold the 
superiority in every movement ; out-marching an 
active adversary, repeatedly turning his positions, 
and deranging every scheme which he seemed to 
have devised. By a series of masteriy movements 
Boufflers was drawn so completely from the 
Meuse, that the base from which he had designed 
to act was taken away, and the fortresses on 
which he had counted so much, both for defence 
and annoyance, fell one by one into the hands of 
his opponent Great, indeed, wore the benefits 
that resulted to the cause of the league. Inde- 
pendently of the confidence unhersally excited by 
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a diiplay of genenlahip so eztrtmdmaiy, Um de- 
livennce of the Dutoh frontier from insult was of 
itself an object of the first importance, while the 
command of the Mease, by ftcihtating the tran- 
epoit of supplies, gave to tbemall the superiority 
which the enemy had lost 

Mariborough kept his army together a tew 
days^till be had perfiMtly ascertained that the 
French were withdrawn beyond the Mehaigne ; 
he then ordered them into cantonments, partly at 
Liege, partly m the towns and villages near, and 
partly at Maeetricht From the latter of these 
places, on the 3d of November, he himseif set oat 
on his return to England ; and conoeiving that the 
passage by water would be both more expeditious 
and lees fatiguing than a land journey, he ^adly 
availed himself of it With this view he embark- 
ed, together with the field deputies, on board of 
an open boat, and began, under a lender escort 
of twenty-five men, to descend the river. Next 
day, howAver, Cohom joined him, in a larger 
barge guarded by sixty soldiers, while fifty caval- 
ry, scouring the banks, appeared to obviate all 
risk of molestation from any enemy. But the lit- 
tle squadron had not sailed many hours in com- 
pany when the vessds composiog it were again 
separated, and the dragoons, eit^ through neg- 
ligence or misapprehension, missed their way in 
the dark. The town of Ghielders was at this 
time occupied by a French garrison, from which 
bands of marauders were m , the frequent habit of 
scouring the country. It chanced that these plun- 
ders bemg abroad that night, perceived, though 
themselves unseen, the boat which conveyed 
Marlborough ; and seizing the tow Ime, after 
they had secured the guides, drew it quietly to 
shore. A volley of musketry, with a shower of 
grenades, awoke the sleephig guards ; one or two 
were killed, and a (cw wounded, and the remain- 
der being panic-struck, ofoed no resistance, while 
the plunderers leaped on board, and made prison- 
ers of all whom they found. It was now that the 
fidelity of an attendant, and his own unconquer- 
able presence of mind, saved the hero of twenty 
fields from becoming the prise of a handful of 
stragglers. This man, by name Stephen Qell, 
happening to have in his pocket an old passport, 
granted many months previously to general Chur- 
chill, put it quietly into fhe hands of Marn>ofoughy 
and the latter, with the utmost promptitude, 
showed it as his own. The night was darii ; the 
French, more intent upon plunder than prisoners, 
took no pains to examme ibe dooument, but, after 
robbing its supposed subject of his money, per- 
mitted him to pass, and the deputies being like- 
wise provided vrith protections, the boat was al- 
lowed to proceed. But the rumour that Marl- 
boroogh had fallen into the enemy^ hands reach- 
ed the Hague before him ; and hence his appear- 
ance there was greeted by all classes with an 
enthnsiasm of delight such as the phlegmatic 
Dutch are not every day accustomed to exhibit 
184 



Having rested at the Hague the space of tw« 
days only, Mariborough took ship{Wig fbrEn^ 
land, wluwe his reception, both by the queen and 
the people, proved in the highest degree gratify- 
ing to his feelings. From the former he ncared 
the honour of a dukedom, with an oflfer— which be 
chose ffH* the present to decline-— of a pension to 
the aoMmntof 5000 pounds a year, out of the re- 
venues of the post oflice ; by the latter he was 
eveiy where greeted with the most rapturous and 
extravagant applause. Both houses of parliament 
voted him their thanks ; Uiey accompanied him in 
solenm procession to St Paul's ; arid they mark- 
ed their approbation of his conduct by accedm^ 
after a warm debate, to his demand of additional 
means, both in men and money, for the prosecutioa 
of the next campaign. 

While he was thus reaping the reward of his 
eminent public services, and, amid the approba- 
tion of his countrymen, paving the way for still 
greater successes, an event befell which plunged 
the duke of Marlborough into the deepest distresst 
and of which the recollection served m a great 
measure to cast a shade over all his future for- 
tunes. Of the six children who had been boroe to 
him, one son, a promising youth of seventeen 
years of age, with four daughters*, survived: ths 
former^ who bore the title if marquess of Blaod- 
fbrd, was seized with the small-pox, and, in spite of 
every care on the part of his physicians, died. It 
was a severe blow both upon the duke and the 
duchess ; no severe, indeed, as seriously to aflbct 
their happiness : nor could the advantageous 
matches contracted by the sisters of the young 
nobleman m any degree compensate for his loss. 
The truth indeed is, that Mariborough, Uko other 
great men, was ambitious of perpetuating his naBM 
and honours in the male line. The d«ith of the 
amiable and accomplished heir of his title natu- 
rally interfered with this wish, and brought with it 
more than the common pang<^a bereaved partot : 
for though he dung long and fondly to the hope 
that another son nught yet be bom to him, it was 
mixed up throughout, as it might well be^ with 
apprehensions of the contrary. Nor were these 
fears groundless. With himself the family name 
became extinct ; nor was it revived till the noble 
house of Spencer chose voluntarily to lulopt it as 
an appendage to their owru 

While Englland was thus mustering her strength 
fbr a renewal of the contest, events befeO ebe- 
where, all of them tending, in a greater or less 
degree, to determme the probabihty of snocess. 
Among the favourable occurrences may be enume- 
rated the adhesion of Portugal to the league, and 
her proposal, in case the allies would support her 

* Of the marriacies of the two eldest of these an ac- 
count has been given elsewhere. The third, lady Eli- 
zabeth, was uaited, in her eeveiiteenth year, toScroope 
Egerloii.eariof%idgewatar; andtheymmfestofall, 
Lady Mary, gave hor band to viacoont Moothemer, 
the eldest son of Ralph, ear), and afterwards duke, or 
Montagu. 
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'vritli troops and money, to parch f8,000 men 
«erosB the Spanish border. In like manner the 
iwolt of the protestants in the Cerennes, whom 
Ibo intoleranoe of tiie French government bad 
gottded into rebellion, promised materially to afibet 
tli« issues of the approaching campaign. Yd) 
important as these advantages might be, they were 
fnlly overbalanced by the torn which albira had 
ttssamed in other qnarters. In the first plaoe^ the 
elector of Bavaria, after amnsmg the confed»> 
TsUes with professions, took possession of tJlm by 
eurpiise ; and finding himself in comnranicatioii 
^prith the armies on the Upper Rhine, declared 
openly in favour of France. To assist his en- 
tAaavours, marshal Yillars, on the 14th of October, 
-bad advanced as fiur as Friedlingen, where he de* 
leated the margrave of Baden in a great battle, 
end <^pened oot the passes to the VSiuk Forest 
Almost at the same moment Tallard, sweeping 
the Rhine and the Moselle, reduced the strong- 
iMlds of Treves and Traerbach ; till the Germans, 
instead of profiting by their successes at Landau, 
were pressed back into an exposed position be- 
hind the lines of Stolho^n. In Italy, too, the 
campaign of 1702 was far from terminating advan- 
tageooaly to the cause of the league. Prince En- 
fme not only failed in an attempt to carry Cre- 
mona, but was foiled in bis still more important 
design of establishing himself beyond the Po; 
and eventually compelled, after losing Luzzaia 
and Chnstalla, to confine himself to the narrow 
and exhausted tract of country between the Po and 
the Seochia. With the solitary exception of the 
operations in Flanders, therefore, no movements 
on the part of the allies had been attended with 
sQcoess ; and the preparations which the Bourbons 
made dazing the season of repose, threatened to 
lab theoi, in the approaching campaign, even of 
the acquisitions which the tduil of their great lead- 
er had secured. 

On the 17th of March, 1703, Marlborou^ 
leached the Hague, at a moment when the move- 
ments of the enemy's columns announced the de- 
vnlopement of a design pregnant with gigantic 
issoes. On one hand, marshal Yilleroi, drawing 
his detachments to a point, threatened the forts 
•B the Mettse, and menaced the Dutch frontiers. 
In another quarter, marshal Yillars, who, during 
the wmter months had beaten up the quarters of 
the impenafists, >&d reduced Kehl, divided his 
an^ into two corps ( one of which, under Tal- 
laid, watched the prince of Baden at Stolbofien, 
while the other, led on by himself, penetrated 
thioogh the Black Forest into Bavaria. At the 
same time the elector, after driving the Aostrians 
fiom the Inn and the Danube, and making him- 
sdf master of Nenburg and Ratisbon, defiled to- 
wards the moontuns which border his own oona- 
tiy on the west, and efieded a Junctioa with Vil. 
lars on the I2th of May at Dntlingen. Mean- 
wlule, the greatest alarm, aooompanied by the 
most mmocoontable sopineness, prevailed in Hol- 



kaid: Saaibtoek and the eail of Athkmewera 
both dead, and their places inadequately supplied 
by generals Ovetfciik, Opdam, and Slangenberg; 
of whom the first was chilled by sge, the second 
natdiaUy incompetent, and the third a man of ta- 
lent cettainly, but nntraotable and overbearui^ 
Nevertheless, Marlborotigh was (ar from regard- 
ing matters as desperate. Afim inspecting the 
condition of the troops in Doloh Brabant, he hur- 
ried back to his own proper province; and, in 
spite of the numerons obstacles opposed by Dctck 
timidHy and German sloth, took the field so aa to 
anticipate the favourite project of the enemy. 

Hsd the plan proposed by the English general 
been adopted, FVench Fhmdera and Brabant 
would have become at onoe the seat at war j but 
to a measure so bold the states would 1^ no 
means consent They had set their hearts upon 
the reduction of Bonn ; and to gmtifythem, Mari- 
boroogh gave vp with a good grace his own well- 
matured opinions. By the middle of April, after 
leaving an adequate fbrce to cover Liege, he was 
in full march towards the point of attack -, on the 
3d of May the trenches were opened, and on the 
16th the place was surrendered by capitulation. 
All this occurred ere Villeroi ooold well believe 
that the aflies were in a comfition to act even 
upon the defhttsive. But no sooner was he made 
fhlly aware of his error, than he hastened to re- 
trieve it, by pressing vigonmsly upon Overkirk 
and the corps vrhich protected Liege. Mariho- 
rough, however, was not slow in commg to the 
assistance of his colleague. Without so much as 
waiting to receive the submission of the governor 
of Bonn, he contented himself with signing the 
convention, and hurried back to Maastricht, at a 
convent in the vicinity of which he fixed, on the 
17th, his head-quarters. 

Havmg thus thwarted YlDerbi m his designs 
upon the fortresses, Mariborough returned to his 
original plan of campaign, of which hs now 
pressed the adoption with all earnestness possible. 
He was not opposed on the present occasion, 10 
he had previously been, by arguments founded on 
false policy ; but its execntion was cruelly per- 
plexed by the avarice or stupidity of those to 
whom it was necessarily in part committed. How 
this came about, wdl best be understood 1>y tak- 
ing a glance sf the positions which were, respec- 
tively occupied by the opposing armies, as well 
as by considering the purposes which the ooco- 
pation of those positions was expected to serve. 

The French, with the view of securing the pro- 
vinces of East and West Flanders, and Sooth 
Brabant, had constructed two extensive chains of 
field-woriis, which stretched in one direction fhmi 
Antwerp to the Mehaigne, in another from Ant- 
werp to Ostend. While Villeroi availed hioaself 
of the former of these, both as a base of active 
operations and a place of retreat, the latter was 
maintained by two corps, one of which, under the 
marquis *de Bedmar, occupied a camp dose t 
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Antwerp, while the other was etetioiied cfatelly, 
under the count de la Motte, near Brufee. It 
was the great object of Marlborough to leoder 
both linee untenable, by the reduction first of 
Antwerp, and afterwards oTOstend. With this 
view, he instructed general Spaar; who was ad- 
vanced as for as Hulst, to hold La Mottc in 
check, by frequent demonstrationB. Cobom, 
again, who had established himseir on the east of 
the Scheld, was to communicate between Spaar 
and Beigeo-op-Zoom ; whilst Opdam, advancing 
irom the latter plaoe^ should endeavour to sur- 
prise Antwerp, or, at all events, penetiate the 
lines, and maintain hioaself till supported. Mean- 
while Marlborough undertook to keep Villeroi m 
play, by feigning an assault upon his position ; 
till, having gained a march or two, he might find 
an opportunity of piercing the lines somewbere 
between Antwerp and lierre. Thus would a 
junction be focmad with the Dutch army at the 
very moment when that of the enemy became 
sepamted, and Antwerp falling, as &11 it must, 
Ostand would become the next point of attack. 

Had these instructions been rigidly obeyed, 
there cannot be a doubt that, widely extended as 
the line of operations was, a series of brilliant vic- 
tories would have followed ; but they were not 
rigidly obeyed. While Marlborough by a variety 
of skilful mancBuvres passed the Yaar unperceiv- 
ed, and pushed his immediate opponents fint upon 
Landen, and finally back as far as Diest, the 
generals at the head of the other corps not only 
failed to act up to the orders issued, but positively 
and glaringly infringed upon them. Cobom, in 
particular, impelled either by jealousy, or, as has 
with equal plausibility been conjectured, by the 
hope of plunder, lefl Opdam to shift for himself; 
and joining Spaar, led the combined corps direct- 
ly against La Motte. Some little' success he 
doubtless obtained ; that is to say, he drove in the 
enemy's outposts, and penetrated to thmr mere 
advanced works ; but these were far from com- 
pensating for the hazards to which Opdam be- 
oame in the mean time exposed. That officer ad- 
vanced as he had been instructed ; but he did so 
without support, and having lost all touch to the 
right, became absolutely isciated in his position at 
f^ren. 

Marlborough received intelligence of these un- 
happy blunders, not mdeed in sufficient time to 
restore things to their former order, but eariy 
enough to permit his sending instructions to Op- 
dan^ that he should provide as he best could iat 
his own safety. And high time it was that some 
such step should be taken ; for the enemy, whose 
intelligence was excellent, were soon aware of the 
breach in the allied lines, and made haste to turn 
it to account While Bedmar remained immov- 
able, leaving De la Motte to his fate, Boufflers, at 
. the head of 20,000 men, was detached from Diest ; 
and hastened with rapid strides to co-operate in 
an attack upon the corps thus exposed.to hazard. 
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It was to no purpose that Marlborougli alwin^ 
every nerve to pass Villeroi and to support Op- 
dam. Ere the former measure could be efibcted, 
Opdam had permitted himself to be smprwed, 
and, escaping almost unattended from the field, 
Left his corps to fight or flee, according to the 
humour of the men themselves. It was fbitaoate, 
in such a juncture, that general Slangenber^ the 
next in command, possessed a greater share both 
ofoottzage and conduct than hischiet He put 
himself hastily at the head of the columoB ; at- 
tacked and recovered several passes in the rear, 
of winch the enemy had possessed themselves ; 
and, retiring in good order, disputed every inch of 
ground with bis pursuers. The result was, that, 
in the numbers of killed and wounded, neither par-^ 
ty could boast of much superiority over its rival ; 
and that the single fruit of victory gathered by ^ 
French was the temporary deijangement of a plan 
concerted vrith singular skill, and laid down with 
extraordinary clearness. 

Chagrined, but not disheartened, at this un- 
toward event, Mariboroughso far yielded to his fate 
as to determine now upon trusting all to a direct 
attack on the enemy's position. With this view 
he moved his army to Thielen, and establialung it 
there, repaired himself to Breda, for the purpose of 
concerting arrangements with the deputies of the 
states. He proceeded next to Bergen-op-Zoomi 
where he saw and held a conference with Cobore* 
and communicated his own sentiments to Slan- 
genberg ; but he soon became convinced that with 
such men no business could be done, because no 
reliance could be placed either on their temper or 
their promisea On the one hand, Slangenber^ 
elated by his recent good fortune, afi^ted to treat 
every proposition which emanated fiom other 
sources, with disdain. He disputed the justice ff 
Marlborough's representations, and ventured to ac- 
cuse the duke himself of having wilfully, and 
through the basest motives, exposed the Dutch 
troops to certain defeat ; while of Cobom be ne- 
ver spoke except in language the mosteootenptu- 
oua Cohoro, on the other hand, entertained so 
rooted a disfike for Slangenberg, that he posiliveiy 
refbsed to serve, unless the latter were removed; 
and as such a proposition could not under any at^ 
oumstances be admitted, he gave up his <w»"««mi 
and quitted the army. 

To this point affiiirs had come, when the re- 
ported junction of Boufflers with ViDeroi, and the 
advance of both, strengthened by a poitioo ef 
Bedmar's corps, upon Sandbofen, recalled Mail- 
borough to Us own camp. He brake up from 
Thielen, and, apprehensive for his commmiirationa, 
which were threatened on the right, moved briskly 
*.o Vorstelar. A corresponding movement on the 
part of the enemy fbUowed : tb^ e st a Wi i hed then- 
sehres at St Loo; and, beginning to entiench, 
Marlborough was again elated with the prospeet 
of bringing them to acdoo. But just as he ar- 
rived on the great heath of Antwerp^ makmg sif- 
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daIb for SUnganberg to join him from LilIo» a 
dense smoke rising in the direction of the enemy's 
camp sjttrmcted bis notice ; and it was foond, on 
aending fiirward a reconnoitring party, that they 
hmd retreated, and were behind thdr lines. Upon 
theaa do arguments which Marlborough could 
employ would induce the Dutch generals to ha- 
xexd &n assault After a short delay, therefore, and 
a reconnoisance pushed as far as the outer en- 
trenchments, he abandoned his mi|^ty project, 
end w^ith a heavy heart began to retrace his steps 
to his old position on the banks of the Meuse. 

On the 15th of August the allied army pitched 
he cemp at Val Notre-Dame, Yilleroi moving in 
e perallel diiecdon behind bis lines, and establish- 
ing himself at Wasseige. On the 16th, a corps 
wee detached for the atUck of Huy, which sufw 
reoikred soon after the batteries began to play. 
Moping that his colleagues might be emboldened 
by this success, Marlborou^ once more urged 
upon them the propriety of storming the enemy's 
lines ; but his arguments were again met by ex- 
pg e eoi ons of despondency and mistrust. It was 
DOW that, with undisguised reluctance, he applied 
himself to the reduction of limburg and Guelder, 
both of which opened their gates ere the close rf 
September ; thus leaving the Dutch secure from 
all hostile visits, except on the side of Brabant 
alone. No doubt these were very valuable aoqui - 
aitiooa. They completed the conquest of the pio- 
vmcefl of Cologne and Liege, and relieved the 
states from the dread which had so long held them 
in suspense ; while they paved the way m future 
campaigns for enterpnses still more extensive and 
important Nevertheless the result of the strug- 
gle fell so far short of what the general had anti- 
cipated, that he seems to have regarded the sum- 
mer of 1703 as, in a military point of view, sadly 
misused. He accordmgly disfNwed his troops in 
winter quarters, under the command of his bro- 
ther, general Churchill, and set out on the 30th 
of October for the Hague. 

Marlborough was accompanied in his present 
journey by the archduke Charles of Austria, who 
had recently been proclaimed king of Spain in his 
Brother's capital of Vienna. This prince, captivat- 
ed by the reputation which our great commander 
bad acquired, visited him while distributing bis 
army in their cantonments ; and besides address- 
ing to him compliments in the highest degree gra- 
tifying presented him with a diamond-hilted sword 
of ^reat valu& He entered with him, likewise, 
much at length, into the actual stateof afl&irsand 
their probable results. He consulted him as to 
' the measures which it behoved himself to adopt, 
both as to the establishment of his claim on the 
Spanish crown and the conciliation of the people; 
and he fteely submitted to his judgment every 
arrangement relating both to his own conduct and 
the selection of the officers whom it would be ju- 
dieious to entrust with command. Marlborough 
delivered his opinions on these p<Mnts with the 



freedom which became his high talents, and the 
modesty which was natural to him ; whilst Charles 
received, or afiected to receive, his admonitions 
as a son receives the advices of a parent They 
accordingly journeyed together in the best hu- 
mour possible ; and when Charles soon afterwards 
visited England, Marlborough was the individu- 
al selected to introduce him at the court of St 
James*s. 

It is not to be imagined that the cares of con- 
ducting his army, mighty as in Marlborough's 
case these unquestionably were, constituted the 
only or perhaps the chief sources of uneasiness to 
which that great man was subject There was not 
a political movement at home^ nor an intrigue or a 
cabal among the powers abroad, in which he was 
not, by some means or other, made a party. 
Thus, during the progress of the campaign which 
has just been described, the duke of Savoy exhi- 
bited symptoms of a desire to break with the king 
of France, and give in his adherence to the terms 
ofthe grand alliance. To Marlborough was com* 
mitted the delicate task of reconciling the preten- 
sions of that prince as well with the pride of the 
emperor as with the selfish policy ofthe maritime 
powers ; and even Marlborough mig^t have failed 
in bringing the negotiation to a happy issue, but 
for the precipitancy of Louis in disarming tbe 
Piedmontese contingent In Uke manner, tbe 
important struggle which was carried on between 
the tories and whigs gave to Marlborough inces- 
sant uneasiness. Disposed from personal feeling 
to support the former, and aware that the inclina- 
tions of the queen corresponded with his own, he 
found himself thwarted in all his endeavours, not 
only by the strength of a numerous and well-or- 
ganized oppoeition, but by the irresolution and in- 
consistency of the very men who professed to hold 
opinionscongenial with his own. Lord Gfodolpfain, 
though advanced principally by Marlborough's 
influence to the office which he held, yielded at 
last so completely to popular clamour, as to write 
seriously of resigning; whilst the duchess, a 
strenuous supporter of the whigs, urged her hus- 
band with the most pressing arguments to cast 
himself loose from the tories altogether, and 
coalesce with the opposite faction. Now, had 
the proceedings of these diflerent parties gone no 
farther than their correspondence, it would have 
been irksome enough for a man drcnmstanced as 
Marlborough was to have his leisure moments 
occupied by the perusal of angry or expostulatoiy 
letters ; but when it is further considered that the 
wheels of government were completely clogged, 
that supplies were c ither totally withheld, or furnish- 
ed in a very inadequate degree, and that distrutf 
and suspicion were thus engendered in theounds of 
tbe allies, some notion may be formed of the real 
comforts of that situation which Marlborough wai 
called uponto filL The truth, indeed, is, that 
even his patience, exhaustless as it appeared to be, 
oeised at length to hold oat; and he rtturned te 
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England with the avowed determinatioD of re- 
signing hie command, and retiring into priyate 
life. 

It i> not our province to describe in detail the 
many political feuds to which, m the present 
stage of his career, the duke of Mariboraogh was 
made a party. £nou^ is done when we state, 
that after spending the winter in the veiy wUri- 
pool of faction and debate, he saw abundant 
cause, as spring approached, for relinquishing the 
determmation which he had formed, and prepar- 
ed to return, with zeal unabated, to the scene of 
his past glories on the Contment Nor was there, 
at any stage of the war, greater need of the com- 
manding genius of this extraordinary man. In 
spite of the accession of Portugpi and the detec- 
tion of Savoy from the Bourbons, the Utter, so 
far from rdazing in their endeavours, seemed to 
increase them fourfold. To this they were en- 
couraged, as wen by the command which they 
themselves held of the passages of the Rhine 
and the defiles of the BUick Forest, as by the 
successful insurrection of prince Ragotski in Hun- 
gary ; who, afUr compelling the imperial general 
Schlick to retreat upon Piesburgh, levied contri- 
butions in Moravia and Silesia, and spread alarm 
to the veiy gates of Vienna. The elector of Ba- 
varia, too, had not been wanting in exertions, to 
which fortune, on aUnoet all occasions, proved 
kind. Master of Ratisbon, Kempten, Kaufleu- 
ren,and Gravenbach, which commanded the coun- 
try between the Iller and the Inn, in possesaon of 
Augsburgh, which afforded a passage over the 
Lech, and occupying Ulm with a strong garrison, 
he besieged and carried Passau and Lintz, the keys 
of Upper Austria, and was prevented from reduc- 
ing Nordlingen and Nuremberg only by the ap- 
proach of winter. He thus held the course of the 
Danube from its fountam-head to the fhmtier of 
Austria ; established a communication with the 
French armies on the Rhine and the rebels m 
Hungary ; and by these advantages, joined to his 
central position, was enabled to overawe the pro- 
vinces of the enipire, and to penetrate, almost 
without obstruction, to Vienna itself. His fieM 
force, again, consisted of 45,000 men, with which 
he occupied cantonments in the vicinity of Ulm, 
waiting till he should be strengthened, in early 
spring, by a French corps, which was ready to 
proceed, so soon as the state of the roads would 
permit, through the rugged country bordering the 
sources of the Danube. 

While such was the state of affiurs in this 
quarter, and Villeroi continued strong in the Ne- 
therlands, Tallard, with 45,000 veteran troops, 
invaded Suabia and Franconia, from his position 
on the Upper Rhine. The Tyrol was threatened 
from Italy ; the duke of Savoy was sorely pressed ; 
and the whole country between the frontier of 
DauphM and the Trentine Alps seemed on the 
eve of subjugation. Meanwhile, the best exer- 
tkms of the court of Vienna had failed to infuse 
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either vigour or daring into the sluggish coftt<.Aia 
cy of which the empire was made up. T*«mD 
thousand regular troops, encamped befaioci t 
lines of Stolhoffim, and commanded by th^ nu 
grave ofBaden, were all that the emperor ooold a 
pose to the elector of Bavaria. To bands oCm2 
tia and armed peasantiy, feebly supported fc^ 
few battahons under general Sthvm, the impcn-tu 
passes of the Black Forest were entrusted ; iw^hil 
a body of Dutch troops, amounting to leas thm 
7000 men, covered Wlrtemberg from their quai 
ters at RothweO ; and a few Hessians and Pnu 
sians watched tiie Rhine below Philipsbnrg 
Such was the exposed conation of the empire in 
the beginning of 1704 ; and as Marlboroagb weil 
knew that the downfal of that power would leevs 
France without a rival on the Continent, he deter- 
mined to sacrifice his own feelings to the piib& 
good, and make a great and decisive efibrt to save 
the liberties of Europe. 

For some time previous, Marlborough bad me- 
ditated a scheme, of which he communicated the 
perfect outlines to prince Eugene alone.* Etsd 
Qodolphin, though usually in his confidence, was, 
on the present occasion, consulted only so far as 
appeared necessary for the due supply of re- 
sources ; while the sanction neither of the queen 
por of the cabinet was solicited, that being left to 
foQow should the result prove fortunate. The 
scheme in question embraced nothing leas than a 
complete change of the theatre of war, by a sepa- 
ration from the allied and the Dutch contingents, 
and the march of his own army into Gennany. 
Now, there were many and serious obstacles op- 
posed to this measure, from the bare contempla- 
tion of which most men would have shrunk. In 
the first place, it would be necessary to obtain the 
consent of the sutes, a matter only to be aooom- 
pUshed by the exercise of consummate address; 
m the next phice, the protection of Holland and 
Flandera must be committed to the Dutch troops 
alone ; and last, though not least, a strong bos- 
tile army, supported by numerous fortresses, muit 
be left to act upon the communications, and block 
up the rear of the corps engaged in this distant 
expedition. On calculating all the chances, how- 
ever, it appeared to Marlborough that, providsd 
he should succeed in masking his design at the 
oommeneement, success was at least more proba- 
ble than failure. He was satisfied, moreover, that 
nothing short of success could prevent the ruin of 
Austria and the subsequent dissolution of the 
league ; and he regarded that object as an end 
towards the attainment of which eveiyimagf- 
nable hazard ought to be run. Having there- 
fore availed himself of the circumstances of Po^ 
tugal and Savoy to obtain both subsidies fjem 

* With this officer, whose mmo stood dcMrvedly 
bight he bad entered into a dose and intimate omae 
p(^enoe during the last campaign, and be reoewsd it 
with dai]]|r increasing coofidence, as he saw the criiii 
approttcmng. 
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m ^jj^KiMimt, and an angmmtatJon of 10^000 
IB "to the am J in the Nelberlaiida, he set aail 
ttfae ISChof JaDuaryfolrtfaeHagiae» wheie, on 
b 19Cb, he amved, and pioeeeded ioMantlj to 
ncM meniawii with the penaionaiy and the 



Maintainiag the flame caatioaa ailenoa here 
UA he had preeerved at home, he aiioeeeded, 
fter a good deal of oppoettion, in wiing^ig fiom 
le Btatea m reluctant coneent to what was repre* 
sated aLod believed to be a partial change of 9y* 
sik It was agreed, for example, that Marlbo- 
Migh, with the British troops and part of the^fo- 
agq auziliaiiesy should open a campaign upon the 
loaeBe; while Oreiluik, with the Dutch and the 
est of the aniiliaries, should aetdefcNisively in the 
Netherlands. At the same lime the states were 
fevailed upon to advanee subsidies for the msin- 
manoe of the oorps acting under the princes 
joma of Baden and Eugene, as well as to take 
ttto dMir pay 4000 Wirtemberg troops, in the 
Mm of certain detachments sent off to Portugal 
rbe duke of SaToy, likewise, was encouraged to^ 
nld out, both by pecuniary remittances and as- 
MiraDoes of speedy support; the elector palatine 
ires amnsed with promises; and the king of 
Ptimta djoled by a show of confidence, both to 
open a negotiation with the elector of Bavana, 
ind to increase the amount of his own contmgent 
Id a word, every precautionary measure was 
adopted which appeared in any degree cal- 
calited at once to divert pubHc attention from 
the important blow about to be struck, and 
to render it, when it did fall, irresistible and deci- 
sive. , , 

In conducting these negotiations, MailbonM^ 
tpent the interval between the 19th of January 
and the Slst of February ; he then reimbarked 
for England, where affiuis scarcely less iqrgent 
or lees complicated demanded his attention. The 
dbcoDtented state of Scothmd, joined to the dif- 
ferences which prevailed in the cabmeC Hself rda- 
thre to the bill of occasional conformity, had by 
this time induced Nottingham to bring matters to 
a ciiss, by requiring the immediate dismissal of 
Soraeiaet and Devonshire as the piioe of bis own 
cootboance in office. Serious alarm was enter- 
taioed bodi by GMolphin and Marlboiough» that 
her majesty, whose partiality to Nottingham was 
weQ knovm, might yield to this demand ; but 
Anne, though strong in her personal predilectioiis, 
wuaprincess ofhigh spirit, and sensitively alive 
to iofloit Instead of entering into any discussion 
with the minister who had thus trampled upon 
her dignity, she threw hersdf at once into the 
armi dtUs opponents ; and, aeeepting his resigi* 
natioo, transferred her whole cc«ifidenoe to the 
party of which Marlboron^ was at the head. 
No delay was exhibited by MsrHMtrough and Oo- 
dolphiQ in turning this act of their mistress to ae> 
count Shaking themselves entirely free fromthe 
high tory &ction, they at the same tioM studious- 



ly avoided even the appearance of coalition with 
the whigs, and formed an administration devoted, 
as was believed, to their own views, by advanc- 
ing Hariey to the office which Nottingham had 
quitted, and creating Heniy St John secretary 
atvi^ar. 

These important arrangements were yet incom- 
plete^ when, on the 19th of April, M^riborough 
embarked atHarwich, accompanied by his brothers 
general Churchill, the earl of Orkney, lord Cutts, 
and other officers of distinction. He reached the 
Hague on the Slst, and devoted nearly a month 
to tho removal of numerous difficulties which still 
encumbered his designs. Among other happy 
measures, he contrived to rid himself of the pre- 
sence of the field-deputies, by making firom the 
statee no demand except for the auxiliary troops ; 
and he blinded both them and the margrave of 
Baden, by afiecting to approve of a plan which 
the latter sent in for the campaign on the Moselle, 
All these points were adjuflted while he yet so- 
journed at the Hague. On the 6th of May we 
find him at Utrecht, on the lOtb at Maestricbt, 
and on the 18th in presence of his assembled ar- 
my at Bedburg. He reviewed his troops here^ 
which amounted in all to fifty-one battalions and 
ninety-two squadrons ; and having previously in- 
structed the Prussians, Lunenburgers, and Hes- 
sians from the llhine, as well as eleven Dutch 
battalions at Rothweil, where to join, he began 
on the morning of the 20th, his eventful and well 
disguised march. 

Our limits will not permit us to follow, stagefay 
stage, the daring and akilful movement whidk 
cairied the allied army, in the course of ten days, 
from Bedburg to Menta. We must content oui^ 
selves, therefore, with stating, that neither the 
fears of Overkirk, excited by Villeroi's passage of 
the Meuse, nor intelligence that Tallard had 
crossed the Rhine, detained the duke of Marl- 
borough more than a few bourn, or diverted him 
fiom l^s purpose. He still kept his eye steadily 
fixed upon Ihe rdief of Austria ; andatill, by the 
exoellenoe of his airangements^ led both friends 
and foes to imagitte, that Bonn was to form the 
baseofhisidtimate operatiooSb Thus, while the 
FVeach were inarching columns at one ipoment 
towards the Bloselle, and another in the direction 
of Alsaoe, the roads leading to the Danube were 
left unguarded ; and every facility of oommunica- 
tkm between prince Eugene, the maigmve, and 
Marlboffottgh was happily obtained and secured. 

From Mentis after a halt of some days, during 
which he gradually opened out his designs to the 
heads of the allied corps, Marlborough took the 
direction of Ladenbuig. Here he crossed the 
Neckar by bridges which he had ordered provioos- 
ly to be oonsteooted, and advanemg as &r as 
Erpingea, he despatched urgent instructions to 
the pfinoes Lome and Eugene that they shoukl 
watch the Rhine^ so as to hinder the threatened 
passage of Villeroi and Tallard, whose armies. 
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were undentood *to be on' the ere of forming a 
janction. Metnwhile, he hunaelf preesed on to 
Oroea Gartach, where he again traversed thd 
Neckar, and arrhring on the 10th at Mondeliheim, 
recetred there a Tint, ibr the first time, fiiom 
£ageoe and count Wratislaw. Thej remained 
with him three daje, before the expiration of 
which prince Louis likewise came in ; when all 
the arrangements necessary to their fotore tolera- 
tions were definitiyely settled. . It was determined 
that Eugene should obser? e the Rhine, his own 
corps being reinforced by the addition of the Da- 
nish diTision ; while Louis, who claimed the 
privilege by right of senioiity, should act in onion 
with Marlborough, the generals assuming the chief 
command each on alternate days. 

On the 14vh the columns were again in motion, 
the allied generals having departed to their re- 
spective commands ; and the same evening Marl- 
borough established his head-quarters at Ebers- 
bach. Here he was compelled to halt during six 
entire days, in anxious expectation of the arrival 
of prince Louis, sgainst whom the elector of 
Bavaria, after sending his baggage to Ulm, was 
reported to have made a movement across the 
Danube. Nor was this the only unpleasant ru- 
mour which tended to harass a mind already sop- 
plied with more than adequate employment In- 
formation arrived that Overkirk, after penetrating 
the enemy's lines near Wasseige, had been com- 
pelled, by the timidity of his colleagues, to fall 
back ; that the states-general were in the utmost 
alarm, in consequence of the expected return of 
YUleroi to the Netherlands ; that Yilleroi and 
TaUard were actually in contact at Landau ;•— 
and that some great enterprise was inevitable. 
These, it must be confessed, were rumours not 
calculated to raise the hopes of a general situated 
as Blarlborough then was, with the long and 
rugged defile of GHeslingen between him and the 
only force to which he could look for co-operatioa 
or support Nevertheless, they either did not or 
appeared not to discompose, in the slighest degree, 
the order of his thoughts. While, to satisfy the 
states, he issued instructions for the assembling of 
a flotilla of boats upon the Rhine, he busied him- 
self in forming magazines at Heidelsbeim and 
Nordlingen ; after which he made ready to ad- 
vance with his cavalry and lighter infantry to the 
assistance of prince Louis. On the 80th, how- 
ever, more accurate rntdligence arrived, that 
Louis was in foil march upon Westerstetten : in- 
stantly the troops were oidered under arms, and 
the pass being cleared on the 81st, by noon on the 
S8d the long wished-for junction was effected be- 
tween Launsheim and Ursprung. 

While Mariborough was thus bringing to map 
turity his able and patiently-devised project, the 
elector of Bavaria, who had been reinforced, so 
eady as the 19th of May, by a strong corps of 
French troops firom Tallard*s army, kept princi- 
pally within his entrenched camp at Ulm. One 
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or two movements he hi 
with a view to facilitate the approaeh of liw alfiv; 
but these, besides that they were followed by 
memorable results, gave little proof of 
talent either on his dde or on the side of the 
grave of Baden, in whose presence tbey were c^ 
footed. The case was widely diflerenC now. No 
sooner was the vefl withdrawn, which^ daring S9 
protracted a period had couched the object of 
Marlborough's movements, than the eleeCor be- 
came greatly alarmed, and removed with all faasle 
from Ukn, to a Ime still more defensible b otw ee a 
Liwingen and Dillingen. The latter cbange of 
ground took plaee on the 84th ef June, the verjr 
day when the allied generals arrived atElcliiiigeB 
end Langenau ; and Mariborough was, in coikse. 
quence, enabled to pass without risk, on the 981k, 
as far to the eastward as Uerbrechten. In Ifait 
position he halted till the reserve of his inlaotiy, 
under general Churchill, came up; and it wss 
found, on reviewing the whole army, that it nn»> 
tared 96 battalions, 808 squadrons, with a trsin ef 
48 pieces of cannon, and 84 pontoons. 

The hostile armies were now withm two leageet 
of one another ; yet the movements made oo both 
sides plainly indicated that a decteive battle, if 
fought at all, would not take place on the arena 
already occupied. On the one hand, the allies, 
filing to the right, exhibited a dispoaitioD to seise 
Donawerth, and to convert it into a/rfoes iTsrmu, 
preparatory to aa invasion of Bavaria; on the 
other hand, the elector seemed willing to run the 
utmost hazards rather than wimees the accom- 
plishment of adesign so formidable. A corps of 
10,000 infantry,«upported by 8500 cavalry, wtt 
accordin^y despatched from his lines, withoiden 
to fortify and hold to the last extremity the heights 
of ScheUenberg ; while messenger after mesesnger 
was sent out to hurry the advance of mawihal Tal- 
lard, who fiiom his quartera at Strasburg had 
promised to support the elector. Mariborough was 
not kept long in ignorance of these precautionary 
measures. Convinced that all now depended on 
celerity of movement, he passed the electoral 
oamp in column of march, on the Ist of July, and 
halted that night within fourteen miles of the un- 
finished works 00 Schellenberg. 

Though it was yet the height of summer| a soo- 
oossion of heavy rains had so broken op the roads, 
that not artillery and bag^rage only, but the in- 
fontry themselves, found it a hard matter to pro- 
ceed. Multitudes of Ptragglera were continiully 
left behind. Nevertheless, Mariborough perceiv* 
ed, that if he hoped to force the passsge of the 
Danube at all, an attempt to do so must be made 
ere the enemy's entrenchments should be rendered 
perfect, and themselves reinforced by nomben 
auperior to his own. Under these circumstances, 
he sslected 130 men from each battalion, amount- 
ing in all to 6000 infantry; added to them thirty 
squadrons of choice cavalry, and three regiments 
of imperial guards, and putting himself at their 
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hmd,w^ m&t^U thrM o^dockiptbe noningof 
the SOth, with the avowed intention of etonning 
tbebeigiae. Thereetoftheennj being entmeted 
to tbe gwdance of pnnoe Looie, reoeifed iaetnio- 
tiooe to follow with all cooTonient epeed, and to 
act, ai each bfigade ahoold anive, aeoording to 
the dremnataiioee in which thoee preceding it 
night atand. Sooh were the ordera iamied bjrthe 
Br^ib general, on whom the chief command had 
dcTotred; and theee ordera all ranka, from the 
aargraTo down to the private aentinfll, prepared 
cbewrfally and w^fJomtj to obejr. 

At the mppoiated hour, Biarlborough with hia 
Mlect corps aet forward. About nine o>dock the 
advanced guard, conirigting wholly of caTaliy , ar- 
rived within cannon ihoC of the enemy's position, 
wbiehthe general proceeded immediately to recon- 
noitre, and which he (bond, though aa yet imper> 
l«!ctly fortified,' and in many parte open, to be up- 
on the whde excaeding^y formidable. The Bava> 
liana were poeted on the summit and along the 
■desoftheScbeUenberg; a hill which riaeaf^u- 
mtly to the height of several hundred feet, and 
oreifaanga Donawerth, on the left bank of the 
i)aoube. Ttiis post, naturally commanding they 
bad strengthened by a chain of worka, which ex- 
tended from the covered way of Donawerth on the 
left, iaduded an old fort on the brow of the hiU, 
and swept round, embracing the whole of the 
fommit, to the very bank of the river. In front of 
the poeitioQ, to the light and left, the ground waa 
every where open, being broken by a ravine on the 
aide of Donawerth, and croased by a rivulet ; but 
immediately before the centre stood the thick wood 
of Boechberg, stretching away ftom the very verge 
ef the entrenchment, and expanding gradually m 
the direction of Monheim. Fitially, the great road 
leading from Nordliagen through Donawerth to 
Augsburg passed to the west of the positioo, 
whilst several lines of tents on the opposite tide 
of the liver showed that amplesupport waa at hand, 
in the event of the troops now in pos s ea si o n being 
o ?ei po w er ed by superior numbers. 

Having ascertained all these particnlare, and 
obaerved where the enemy's principal batteries 
were erected, Marlborough retnmed to hia troopsi 
whom he had ordered to halt, for the pnrpoee of 
l e fi ea hm e a t, and to permit the strai^ere and 
weary to join. Sufficient time having been aA 
forded for the accomplishment of these enda, he 
t his dispositwns for the attack, by throwing 
of hifantry across the Wernita into the 
and arranging the cavaby aa for aa practi- 
cable under cover, yet sufficiently near to aupport 
their dismounted comradee. Beyond the vilkge 
of Berg, to which the enemy had aet fire, a bat^ 
tery was planted, which soon opened with efikt ; 
w M e a reser ve of eight battalions was disposed 
so as to prolong the line to the right, in caae the 
aasaulliug cdnmn should fail to embrace a snffi- 
t exteoi of the enemy's works. 

For tome time general d'Aioo^ who oonnModed 



the miited Bavarian and Firench foros^ wtf do* 
oeived into a belief that he saw before him only a 
reconnoitering party of horae, and that no aerioua 
attempt to moleat him would be made before the 
BMrrow. Under thia perauasion, he would not 
psrmit hb troops lo intennit their labour on the en- 
tranchmenU ; but when the heads of columns he- 
began to debouch, and the alhed artillery opened, 
the deluaion, if such it may be called, was dispel- 
led. After a few momenta of apparent irreedu- 
tion, be ordered hia people to their arms; his 
guns replied to thoee of Marlborough with great 
alacrity ; and as the hoetile lines approached one 
another, the conflict began in earnest Nothing 
conkl exceed the gpJiantiy of the English, or the 
cool and collected deportment of their leader. 
Though mowed down by grape, and repeatedly 
driven beck to the verge of the ditch, they return- 
ed on each occasion with fresh vigour, and con- 
tinued the aasault in spite of the loss of almost all 
the principal officers, besides a fearful camags 
among the men. At last the cavalry, led on in 
the most brilliant style by general Lumley, rush- 
ed forward to support the mfantry. They rode 
within a ahort space of the works, then ,threw 
themselvee from their horses, and pressed forward 
eword in hand ; yet it is doubtful whether even 
their devotion would have availed, had not timely 
aid arrived at this juncture. Prince Louis, who 
had followed with the main body of the army, ap- 
proached the acene of conflicL He passed the 
Wemitx below Berg, drew up under tiie walls of 
Donawerth, and penetrating by an unfinished 
angle of the works between the castle and the 
town, interrupted the enemy's oommunicatioos, 
by turning their pontion to the left. The e&ct 
of this movement was inatantly felt in the quarter 
where the Britiah fought The resistance of the 
enemy gradually abatini^ the a ssail an ts rushed on 
with double reedution, and in a few momenta were 
in fiiU po ss e ssi on of the entrenchments, which had 
been so long and so obstinately defonded. The 
root was now aa complete aa the carnage attend- 
ant upon it waa dreadful The bridge by which 
the fugitivea endeavoored to eocape across the 
Danube broke down under their weight; so 
that out of the whole number engaged, amount- 
mg in all to 13,000 or 14,000 men, ecaroely 3000 
'refoined the army of the elector. 

Mariborough received, as he deserved, tbehigb- 
est encomrama for the promptitude with which he 
entered upon this battle, and the steadiness and 
peraoverance with which he brou^ it to a auc- 
ceasfid termination. His leas waa indeed severe, 
for, in addition to the foU of many officers of rank 
and merit, his caaualtiea amounted to 1500 killed 
and 4000 wounded; yet when the advantagsa 
resulting from the victory are considered, even at 
thia cost, it must be admitted to have been cheap- 
ly porcluLaed. Had he hesi t ate d , or delayed hia 
attack for twenty-four honra, not only w<rald the 
iinei have been rendered ten times moreformida 
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Ue, bat tbe anhral of a ■tiQOg ramforaemBiit wookl 
have placed the paamge of the Danube beyond 
his reach, and thus defeated the main end of all 
his prerious movements. YuslUay, on the other 
hand, Uud open the licfa and hi^erto oninjured 
plains of Bavaria to his fongets; it disooncerted 
all the arrangements of the enemy ; gave fresh 
courage to his own troops, as well as to his allies^ 
and furnished him with an ezoeOent base for nl^ 
terior operations. With one drawback, however, 
it certainly was attended. The coldness which 
had all along subsis&d between prince Loins and 
the British general, and to which the dissimilarity 
of their natural tempers gave rise^ ripened into 
positive aversion. Nevertheless, this misfortone, 
if such it could be termed, was more than com* 
pensited to Mariboroogh by the applause both of 
friends and enemies. From the latter he rece iv ed 
the highest compliment which a successful gene- 
ral can expect, by becoming to them an object 
both of dread and abhorrence ; while the former, 
especially the emperor, openly spoke of him and 
addressed him as the preserver of Qermany, and 
the greatest hero of his age. 

The immediate consequence of this victory was 
the abandonment of Donawerth by the elector, 
afler an abortive attempt to destroy die magazines, 
and his hasty retreat to Abgsbuig. He was in- 
duced to leave thus exposed the whole of bis own 
territory, from an apprehensioo that if he endeap 
/oured to cover even Munich, Mariborough might 
succeed in throwing himself upon the line of road 
by which Tallard was advancing, and, while he 
prevented a junction between the French and Ba- 
varian armies, act against each with his whole 
force, and destroy them in detail. There cannot 
be a doubt that, so long as he looked to a deter- 
mined continuance of the war, sound policy point- 
ed to this mode of proceeding ; yet it broo^t 
heavy calamities upon a country which for the 
space of sixty years had not witnessed the pre- 
sence of an enemy. Marlborough lost no time in 
repairing the bridge over the Danube ; he laid his 
pontoons judiciously upon the Lech ; and by the 
7th was in possession of Neuburg, into which he 
threw a garrison of 3000 men. Thus were ample 
supplies of bread from the rich province of Fran- 
oonia secured, while, extensive depots being esta- 
blished at Donawerth, all risk of privation was 
averted. 

The elector had left 400 men m the small hut 
strong town of Rain, which, standing upon the 
inain road from the Lech, threatened seriously to 
incommode the allied communications. On the 
13th, the place was invested by a detachment v^ 
der the count de Frise, and on the 16th it sonen- 
dered. The army now began its progress into the 
interior ; and halting on the 18th at Aicfaa, ooco- 
|Ned Friedberg, within an easy march of Auga- 
burg. Unfortunately, however, a train of battar- 
mg cannon, for which Mariborough had repeated^ 
ly applied, and which the margmvc had long ago 
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promised to furnish, failed to arrive; andaiwi^ 
out it any effixt to obtain possession of Manick 
would have been fuUle, Mariboroogh retolved to 
tiy with the elector the eflto of negotiation. But 
thongli his propositions were at first so wdl re- 
ceive as to excite hopes of an ultimate accom- 
modation, they were sud d enl y broken ofi" ere any 
arrangements could be made; and Marlboroqgh, 
in obedienoe to the baibarous system of vraxftic 
prevalent at the time, ravaged the whole of Ba- 
varia up to the very gates of the oapitaL 

Meanwhile manhal Tallard, to whom advicei 
of the critical situation of the Sector had been 
transmitted, broke up from his encampment oa 
the Rhine, and, after a fruitless efibrt to ndoce 
Villingen, forded the Danube at Mosskizk, and 
emerged into the plains between Ulm and Men- 
mingen. Leaving Ulm to the north-west, he peril- 
ed rapidly upon Biberbach, where patrols from the 
Bavarian army met hira; andjiis line being a- 
tended, the two corps became soon after oiutBd. 
His march, however, vras neither unnoticed nor 
disregarded by prince £ugene : that officer, ap- 
prehensive for the consequences, instantly moved 
in a parallel direction, and arrived with his ooipt 
of 1£^000 men on the plains of Hochstadt, alniort 
at the very moment when the French opened thoir 
first communications with the elector. Neverthe- 
less, the chances were decidedly in favour of the 
enemy, had they known how to take Advantage 
of them. Their position was central, commaad- 
ingtbe string of the arc, at the extremitaes of winch 
Mariborough and EUigene were posted ; and it re- 
quired but a prompt and bold movement to place 
them between the allies. Happily for the renown 
of our great commander, tliey allowed the forto- 
nate moment to pass ; and neither Marlboroogjk 
nor Eugene were men likely to permit a momant 
of such hazard to return. 

Equally unwilling to ralinquiBh the fraiUi of past 
successes, and mdisposed to sacrifice Bjagsas, 
Mariborough formed the daring resolution of 
marching by Aicha towards Neubuig: his camp 
was accordingly pitched at a t>Iace called FAnarh, 
where he was met by prince Eugene; and a coun- 
cil of war being held, the chiefii came to the con- 
clusion that neither should Eugene's corps be 
drawn absolutely into Bavaria, nor that of Mari- 
borough carried across the Danube, till the designs 
of the enemy had become more perfectly develop- 
ed. In the mean while, however, it was agreed 
that prince Louis should be detached with a suf- 
ficient force to undertake the siege of Ingolstadt, 
and that the groand between the Paar and the 
Lech should be occupied as a defensive position, 
in order to cover that operation, and protect the 
bridges at the confluence of the Lech and Danube. 
Such were the anangements entered into on the 
7th of August On the 9th, the margrave took 
his departure, and on the same day Marlboroo^ 
alarmed by intelligence that the enemy were lookr 
ing towards the Danube^ moved vpctk , 
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Hefe ereiy doubt was removed as to the inten- 
tioas of Tallard and the elector; for they were 
aacerUuoed to be in full march upon Dillingen, 
from whence they could at any moment attack 
and overwhelm the small force left on the plains 
oTHoohstadt 

All DOW depended upon celerity of movement 
on the part of Marlborough, and a judidoiis dis- 
position of his troops on that of Eugene. To have 
retreated towards the Rhine would have doubtless 
secured the safety of the latter ; but then the 
bridges and depots must be abandoned; and 
Marlborough, cut off from his supplies, would be 
1^ to maintain himself as he best could in a 
country eveiy where hostile. Trusting therefore, 
to the well-known activity of his ooUeague, Eu- 
gene fdU back no farther than the Kessel, in rear 
of which, having a range of difficult ground before 
him, he took post In the mean time, Marl- 
borough was making vigorous eflMs to sustain 
him. At midnight on the 9th, a corps of twenty- 
ei^t squadrons, under the duke of Wirtember^ 
set oat from the camp, with orders to pass the 
pootoon bridge at Merzheim and unite «rith the 
prince's cavalry : two hours later, general Church- 
ill, with twenty battalions and the whole of the 
artilleTy, followed by the same route; and by 
dawn on the lOth, the duke himself with the re- 
mainder of the army set forward. They encamp- 
ed that night between ^Mittelstadt andPeucbin- 
gen, not far from Raio. , 

Marlborough had just thrown himself upon bis 
bed, when an express arrived from Eugene, to an- 
nounce that the enemy had crossed the Danube, 
and that the prince was in hourly expectation o(f 
being attacked. Another and another messenger 
followed, each bringing reports more and more 
urgent, that the line of the Kessel was indefensi- 
ble, that the cavalry alone watched it, that the in- 
iantry were falling back upon Schellenberg, and 
that nothing short of an immediate junction could 
uve the army of the Rhine from d)Mtruction. In- 
tlantly the troops were under arms, the baggage 
packed, and the tents struck ; and ere midnight 
the whole were moving in two columns, one by 
the route of Merxheira and the pontoon bridge, the 
other across the Lech and Danube, upon' Dona^ 
worth. At six the same evening the patrols from 
the several divisions fell in with Eugene's army, 
and by ten o'ck>ck at night the armies were unit- 
ed and in position, with their left upon the Da- 
nube, their right at Kessel-Ostheim, and the river 
Kessel covering their front. At an eariy hour on 
the morning of the ISth (the baggage having come 
up during the night,) Marlborough and Eugene, 
who had determined on occupying a position in 
the vicinity of Hochstadt, pushed forward under 
the escort of the grand guards, to reconnoitre. 
They had proceeded as far as Schweoingen, when 
they came suddenly in presence of some squadrons; 
and, in order to ascertain the exact force of the 
party, they mounted the tower of Dopfheim church. 
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From that commanding station they beheld the 
staff of the enemy's army marking out an encamp- 
ment ai the distance of something less than three 
, miles in their front The ground was strong by 
nature, being every where elevated, rendered 
shaggy here and there with underwood, and pro- 
tected by the defile of Dapfheim ; it was advan- 
tageously covered, too, by the river Nebel, which, 
though narrow, is difficult of passage, in conse- 
quence of the muddiness of its channel and the 
marshy nature of iU baiilM ; whilst two or three 
water mills, as well as the villages of Blenheim, 
Oberglaub, and Lutzingen, offered admirable 
points of defence both to the flanks and the centre. 
It seemed, indeed, as if any eflbrt to turn such a 
line must inevitably fail ; for while the Danube 
swept along the right with a deep and broad 
stream, the left was scarcely less efficiently pro- 
tected by precipitous ravines and impenetrable 
thickets. Nevertheless both Mariborough and 
Eugene determined upon an attack. As it seemed, 
moreover,to them that every moment's delay would 
serve to render a position, sufficiently formidable 
ih itself more and more secure, they resolved that 
the decisive step ehould be taken immediately ; 
and they hurried back to the camp, to issue the 
necessary orders, and to superintend such preliroi- 
nary measures as, under the circumstsnces of the 
case, appeared advisable. 

The whole of the 12th was occupied in levelling 
certain inequalities of ground, in constructing 
bridges across the rivulets, and particulariy in fill- 
ing up a ravine formed by the course of the Rei- 
dien, not far from the village of Dapf heim. A 
sharp skirmish, likewise, between the enemy's 
cavalry and the piquets and coveting party which 
protected these operations, gave animation to the 
scene, and produced some excitement; but in 
other respects all seemed quiet, both in the allied 
camp and within the enemy's lines. The scene 
was widely different as soon as midnight passed. 
Then it was that Mariborough, who had solemnly 
received the sacrament from the hands of his 
chaplain, issued orders for the troops to mu«ter, 
and m two hours afterwards the baggage being 
sent back to Reitlingen, the tents were left stand- 
ing, and the allied army began its march. 

The combined corps of Marlborough and Eu- 
gene, which was estimated as not exceeding 
5S,000 men, with fifty-two pieces of cannon, mov^ 
ed from their ground, and passed the Kessel in 
eight columns of attack. On the right were two 
divisions of infantry, supported by their guns, snd 
followed by a like distribution of cavalry, whidi, 
amounting in all to eighteen battalions and eeven- 
ty-four squadrons, acted under the orders of 
prince Eugene. To them the task was allotted 
of driving the enemy from Lutzingen, either by 
penetmting through the woods, or by direct as- 
sault ; while at the same time they were instruct- 
ed to threaten Ove^fglauh, and occupy the atten- 
tion of the corps drawn up between that pott and 
193 
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Hie Mtreme left. la the roetn time, MaiI- 
boioagh, at the bend of fort]r-<ight battalioos and 
eighty«4ix aqnaditrnt, prepared to more likewise 
in Coax oohimnf, against the centre to the right ; 
while the piqoeta, instead of joining their respeo- 
tire corps as thej advanced, were instructed to 
compose a separate column, and after covering 
the march of the artillery along the great roed^ to 
storm the village of Blenheim. Such were the ar- 
rangements made over-night, in accordance with 
which the armj broke up, as has just been de- 
scribed ; Marlborough's corps being directed to 
form on the great road between Weilheim and 
Kremhekn ; while that of Eugene, passing along 
the skbts of the hills in rear of Wolperstetten, 
Berghausen, and Schwenenbach, prolonged the 
line to the extremity of the valley as &r asEich- 
berg. 

From the postscript of a letter written by marshal 
Tallard on the morning of this memorable day, 
it is evident that no occurrence could have been 
less anticipated in the Gkllo-Bavarian camp than 
an attack. Though the drums of the allies were 
distinctly heard beating the gSniroU at 8 o'clock 
A. M., the idea of a grand movement seems not 
for one nsoment to have been entertained ; indeed, 
the impression was, that Marlborough would re- 
tire upon Nordlmgeo, at the manifest hazard of 
losing all that he had risked so much to attain. 
No patrols therefore were sent out, nor was any 
other precautionary measure adopted ; nay, the 
very cavalry were permitted to go forth at their 
Qsml hour, unharnessed and unarmed, to forage. 
Whence the notion of the retreat to Nordlingen 
arose, we are left at liberty to draw our own oon- 
Husions : we know only that some deserters 
passed over to the enemy's outposts on the even- 
ing of the ISth, with intelligence to that efiect It 
baa been concluded from this, either that these 
men were themselves purposely misled, or that 
tbey purposely misled the enemy. But however 
this may be, it is very certain that both Tallard 
and the elector were completely deceived ; and as 
the morning chanced to be unusually hazy, the 
allies were dready close upon their patrols ere so 
much as a suspicion began to be entertamed that 
a great battle was at hand. 

It was about seven o'clock in the forenoon 
when the fog dispersed, and the heads of Eugene^s 
oolumns became visible as they moved along 
die base of the heights in rear of Berghausen. 
The French and Bavarians stood promptly to 
tiieir arms ; signal guns were fired to recmU the 
foragers ; and marshals Tallard and Marsin, with 
the elector and the rest of the chiefo, mounting in 
all haste, galloped from station to station, and ex- 
erted themselves to range the several corps in 
battle array. As they were superior both in num- 
bers and in the natural strength of the ground 
which they held, the chances of success were de- 
cidedly in their favour ; and had sufficient warn- 
ing been given, it is for from hnprobaUe that the 
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lesolt of the action might have been Aflbrent&ooi 
whatitwasi But sel^sm has a great army, oooa- 
manded by experienced leaders, and covered mm 
this was by a cfasin of posts at due dktanoes &0111 
ttte main body, been, in efibct, more t h oroughly 
surprised. No plan of defence appears to have 
been previously arranged ; every thmg was loft 
to the impulse of the moment ; and hence man 
than one vital error waa committed, both in the 
distributiott and wiekting of the troops. Thos, 
taking it for granted that the Nebd wasiropaap- 
able from Oberglauh to the mills, the centre of the 
line was made to consist entirely of horse, the in- 
fantry bemg posted at each flank, witti gom 
ranged here and there as acommanding eminence 
seemed to invite. As the assailants drew near, 
however, Tallard saw enough to satisfy him that 
Blenheim would be the main point of attack ; be 
therefore crowded into it not fewer than twenty- 
eight battalions of infontry, besides twelve sqoa-> 
drons of dragoons, some of them dismounted. 
Most of the avenues leading to the village had al- 
ready been palisadoed ; he caused the remainder 
to be blocked up with wagons, carts, casks filled 
with stones and earth, boards, doors, shutters, 
and other encumbrances. A whole brigade fined 
the hedges to the left ; the churchyard waastroog- 
ly occupied, and every facility of communicatioa 
from post to post was afCnded by bridges thrown 
hastily over the Meulweyer. This done, he or- 
dered several hamlets, with all the mills, of which 
the alfies might, by possibflity, avail themselves, 
to be set on-fire ; and, placing a division of gtn- 
dwrmet d eheval upon the extreme right, he in- 
structed its leader to charge the English so soon 
as a certain number of the infantry should have 
passed the NebeL 

While he thus overioaded his right, and expos- 
ed his centre to insuh, Tallard scarcely interfered 
at all with the arrangements whk:h the elector and 
marshal Marsin saw fit to make for the support 
of the left These, extending their cavalry, so as 
to communicate with Tallard'it by the right, occu- 
pied Oberg^uh with piquets of infantry ; while 
thirty battalions, among which were the Irish bri- 
gade, formed a fine in its rear. Cavalry succeeded 
next, interlaced here and there with infantry, and 
strongly supported by batteries of cannon ; while 
on the left of the whole was a brigade of foot, 
partly extended among the underwood and bro- 
ken ground, partly in close columns, and ready 
to move where most needed. There was a second 
line in rear of the first, near the ground on which 
the tents stood ; but its order was little if at all 
diflerent from that assumed by the front line. 

The allied columns having reached their points 
of formatioo, began immediately to deploy, under 
a heavy fire from the enemy's cannon, to which 
their own, as occasion served, made answer. 
While this was going on, Mariborough with an 
eagle's eye surveyed and noted the defects in the 
enemy's arrangements. He saw that Blenheim 
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and Oberglnih were both strong in tiieiniehrei, 
bat that they were too fiur remoTed either to lup- 
port one another, or to sweep the intervening 
space with a destraetiTe flanking fire. He oh- 
serred that the Nebel was left ahnost entirely 
ungoarded throughoot this intertal ; for the ca- 
filry were drawn op aJong the brow of the heights 
be3roDd, and scarce a gun could be brought to 
bear upon the bed of the stream itsei£ He was 
•t no loss, under such circumstancea^ as to the 
coarse which it behoved him to adopt The mass 
of his cavalry was so disposed aa to paas the rivu- 
let here, closely followed, however, and supported 
by a strong corps of infantry ; whilst, at the same 
moment, a furious assault upon Blenheim would 
prevent any succour fiom being sent to the point 
threatened. Nothing, however, could be done till 
Eugene's fire should be heard on the right ; and 
hence, af)^ forming his lines, and causing an 
adequate supply of fascines to be prepared, he 
gave orders that the chaplains of the several bat- 
talioas should perform divine service at the heads 
of their respective corps. 

Noon had passed, when an aide-de-camp ar- 
rived from prince Eugene, with information that 
he was ready to begin the attack. Marlborough 
chanced at the moment to be se** ted on the ground, 
eating with his personal staff and several generals 
of division a hasty meal He sprang with the 
utmost alacrity into his saddle, and in a tone of 
voice which conveyed to all that heard him an 
assorance of victory, exclaimed, ** Now, gentle- 
men, to your posts !" In five minutes from the 
utterance of that sentence the whole line was in 
motion^ and in less than half an hour the battle 
raged with incredible fury from one end of the field 
to the other. 

The village of Blenheim, threatened on three 
diflerent sides by lord Cutts's division and the bri- 
fule of general Rowe, set every eflRirt of its dar- 
ing assailants at defiance. Secure behind their 
barricades and entrenchments, the garrison poured 
in a fire so murderous, that no courage could bear 
op against it; and the storming party, after reach- 
ing the very palisades, were driven back with the 
loss of almost all the superior officers and two 
thirds of the men. The French gendarmes, see- 
ing this, rushed from their station on the right, 
and would have utterly destroyed the remnant, 
bad not general Lumley despatched five squa- 
drons to their support These charged, broke, 
and dispersed the gendarmes, only to be them- 
srives overthrown by superior numbers. But by 
this time a brigade of Hessian infantry had form- 
ed. They gave their fire vrith steadiness, and 
soch terrible effect, that the enemy recoiled be- 
neath it ; and in the hurry of the flight, left behind 
them a number of prisoners, besides the colours 
of the corps which had led and suffered so much 
io the assault 

While this was going on, and squadron after 
squadroa threatened Blenheim on the left, Mail- 



boroo^ orderad geneial Chnvefaill with his divi* 
sion of h^nUy to piss the Nebel at Unteiglaah; 
a vfllage which, as it lay in front of the line of 
their position, the enemy had, with others, set oa 
fire; The general easily possessed himself of a 
stone bridge, by which he traversed the rivulet, 
and marching between two rows of still burning 
cottages, be^ to form on the opposite bank. 
Sinraltaneoos withtfais movement was thead7anoe 
of the main body ofthe cavalry, who, casting &•- 
dnes and boards into the stream, rendered the 
bottom comparatively hard, ano strug^ed through, 
though not without extreme difficuhy, exposed all 
the while to an enfilading fire firom the guns above 
Blenheim. They were aa yet unformed, when 
%ie enemy*S horse roshed down the steep, charg- 
ed, broke, and drcwe them to the brink of the 
stream. Certain deatruction must have overtaken 
them there, had not the infantry, by this time ,in 
good order, wheeled to the left, and checked the 
assailants by a fire of musketry, as close as it was 
weD directed. By this means the fugitives were 
enabled to draw together, while a reserve of ca- 
valry, passing the stream, rode furiously upon the 
FVench as they retired, and completed their over^ 
throw. RepNoated charges now took place, in 
which sometimes one party, sometimes the other, 
were successful ; while the artillery pn both sides 
kept up a mnrderoos fire, and the carnage was 
dreadful 

Hitherto the sound of firing had not been heard 
beyond the distance of half a mile from Blenheim : 
the rapid and judieious advance ofthe allies upon 
Oberglauh and the heights near, occasioned a 
fearful extension of the tumult Every inch of 
ground was, however, disputed with inconceivable 
obstinacy. A corps of eleven battalions, led on 
by the prince of Holstein-Beck, beginning to pass 
the stream above Ober^auh, vras chaiged and 
very roughly handled by the Irish brigade. Its 
absolute dissolution, mdeed, would have taken 
place, had not Mariborough led up a fresh divi- 
sion to its support, at the same time that, by a 
happy movement ofthe imperial cavalry, he over- 
threw Marsin's horse, and took his infantry in 
flank. But the success of this manoeuvre was 
decisive. Throughout the entire centre the rear 
was now forced ; Oberglauh and Blenheim were 
both, to a certain degree, invested, and the left 
wing of the allied army was enabled to form in 
perfect order, upon the communications of the 
enemy. 

Prince Eugene, all this while, was warmly bat 
not very successfully engaged with the Bavarians, 
who held the left ofthe enemy's position. After 
sufiering severely from their cannon, he caused a 
battery to be stormed by his Prussians and Danes ; 
who carried it m gallant style, only to be driven 
out again, with great slaughter, by a charge of 
cavalry. To cover theur retreat, and give them 
time to rally, Eugene led his cavalry forward, who 
gained at fint some advantage ; but falling unes- 
i05 
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pectedly within the range of a beavj and enfilad- 
ing fire, they in their turn gave way and fled. It 
was to no purpoae that the prince exerted himaelf, 
riding from rank to rank, and entreating the men 
to halt ; a panic had fallen upon them, and they 
never drew rein till they had repaaied the Nebel, 
and relinquished all the ground which in the ear- 
lier part of the day they had gained. Fortunate- 
ly, however, Marlborou^'s right was by thia time 
•o far advanced, as to command the village of 
Oberglauh, and to threaten the elector's left The 
position of that corps enabling Eugene to rally at 
leisure, he once more led his people to the assault, 
and was once noore disappointed and mortified 
to find his cavahry, in which he mainly trusted, 
g^ve way, and quit the field. In a transport oH 
rage and shame, he placed himself at the head of 
the infantry : these followed him with a gallantry 
and resolution worthy of their chief; and, after a 
sanguinary struggle, succeeded in driving the 
enemy through the wood and across the ravine 
beyond Lutzingen. 

It was now five o'clock in the afternoon ; the 
Nebel was every where crossed ; and the left 
wing under Marlborough had formed anew, with 
the cavalry b front, and the infantry supporting. 
In this ord^r they advanced, masking Blenheim 
and ObergUiuh; while Tallard endeavoured to 
oppose them, by interlacing his infantry and ca^ 
valry in one extended line. This disposition was 
instantly perceived, and promptly met ; three 
battalions of Hessian foot moving into the inter- 
vals between the squadrons ; and the whole, un- 
der cover of a heavy cannonade, pressed fonvard. 
A tremendous collision ensued, in which the allies 
recoiled at first a space of sixty feet ; but recoveiv- 
ing their courage, and admirably sustained by 
their reserves, they in the end bore all before 
them. Tallaid now saw that the fate of the day 
vvaa determined. Fighting no longer for victory, 
but for safety, he rallied his broken squadrons be- 
hind the tents, and despatched urgent messages 
both to the elector and to Marain for assistance : 
but these officers were themselves too hard pressed 
to be able to comply with his requisition. He 
next strove to secure the retreat of the corps which 
he had, with an excess of caution, shut up in 
Blenheim. He sent an aide-de-camp to the offi- 
cer in command, with peremptory orders to with- 
draw ; but the aide-de-camp n(Bver reached his 
destination. He was swept away vrith the living 
torrent which now pressed with irresistible fury 
upon his chief; and Blenheim, by the utter rout 
ofthe corps to its left, became isolated. AH was 
now confusion and dismay in the French army. 
Without orders, destitute of leaders, the men dis- 
persed and fled ; multitudes were cut down, or 
surrendered to the cavalry ; while a number 
scarcely less considerable perished in the Danube, 
while vainly struggling to pass. 

On the left, likewise, the rout, though less com- 
plete, was not less certain. The elector, unable 
196 



to face his own adversary, and aware of the pio- 
gress which Marlborough was making drew oflT 
in all haste, after having set fire both to Ober- 
glauh and Lutzingen, spiked his guns, and de- 
stroyed his ammunition. It was well for him that, 
whUe filing aloig the skirt of the wood towards 
MorseUngen, his troops were mistaken by Marl- 
borough and his staff for those of Eugene. This, 
and this alone, suspended a charge of cavahy, 
which, had it taken eflect, must have utterly de- 
stroyed them ; and hence it came about, that be 
was enabled, under cover of the night, to draw off 
the wreck of his fine army on the road to Dil- 
lingen. 

The battle was won ; and thero remabed in 
the hands of the victors not only the baggage, ar- 
tillery, and standards of the vanquished, butmaov 
thousand prisoners, among whom marshal Tif- 
lard himself was included. Blenheim, however, 
still held out ; and the corps posted there wasao 
complete in every respect, as to render the attempt 
to carry it by assault extremely hazardous. Un- 
der these circumstances, Marlborough, after dif. 
posing his means of attack, esteemed it right to 
sununon the commandant ; who, after some de- 
mur, and an endeavour to obtain more advantt- 
geous terms, surrendered at discretion. Thii 
was all that seemed wanting, to render the victo- 
ry of Blenheim one of the most complete of which 
any tradition remains in military history. Up* 
wardsof lS,000ofthe enemy had fallen on the 
field; a like number were wounded; and if de- 
sertions and other casualties be estimated as they 
ought, his total loss cannot be computed at less 
than 36,000 men. But it is not merely by the 
amount of the killed and missing alone that the 
consequences of a great overthrow like this are 
to be estimated. There is a moral eflect in de- 
feat still more tremendous than the physical fS- 
feet,— a loss of confidence and self-possessioo, 
such as cannot by any means be compenstt- 
ed. To that, in iU fullest force, the Bourbons sod 
their adherents became subject ; whilst the allies, 
exulting in the idea of their own superiority, sod 
justly proud of their leader, esteemed theooselTes 
capable of undertaking and carrying through any 
undertaking. Nevertheless, these advantages, * 
incalculably important as they were, cost the Uvm 
of many brave men, whom Maiiborough could ill 
spare. The prince of Holstein and bngadier-ge- 
neral Rowe were, indeed, the only officers of rank 
slain ; but the killed amounted in all to 4500, and 
the wounded to full 7500 men. 

Darkness had fauiy set in, ere the sound of 
firing ceased to be heard ; and the allies were 
compelled to bivouac in the open field, not (u 
from HochsUdt The blaze of theur fires stretch- 
ing fsr and wide in the horizon, infused such tenor 
into the garrison, that on the first summooi 
Hochstadt opened its gates, and at early dawn oo 
the following morning the troops marched through 
to a position between Wittislingen md Stetnheiffl. 
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lo spite of his great anxiety to follow up the 
▼ictory by a rapid pursuit, Marlborough found the 
army bo completely disorganized by the eflects of 
a g;reat battle, that the repose of some days be- 
came absolutely necessary. He made no eflbrt 
to counterwork nature ; but turned the intenral 
to account, by establishing an hospital for the 
"woanded, and by dividing and otherwise dispos- 
ing of the prisoners, to the chief of whom, particu- 
larly to Tallard himself, the most delicate atten- 
tions were paid. This done, the troops again took 
the fidd, and pushed upon Ulm ; but the elector, 
who had retreated thither with the wreck of his 
airoy, immediately withdrew, and on the 21st the 
allies were encamped at Sefclingen. Here, again, 
they halted the space of a week, during which the 
margrave repaired to the camp, and here a plan 
of ulterior operations was, alter a good deal of de- 
lay, arranged. 

VTliile adjusting their differences, and speciilatp 
ing upon future conquests, the allies were amus- 
ed by a negotiation into Avhich the elector, or 
rather the electress, of Bavaria drew them. We 
can scarcely suppress a smile, when we find the 
duke of Marlborough, in his private correspon- 
dence, claiming credit for an excess of feeling on 
the occasion, and attributing his anxiety as to the 
ultimate issue of the convention, to the Amiable 
desire of seeing a family rendered comparatively 
happy. It might be that the gallant chief was 
** very sensible how cruel it is to be separated 
from what we love ;** but it would be drawing too 
much upon the credulity of noankind to imagine 
that any one could for a moment believe that he 
who demanded as the price of the lady*s safety 
the jturrender of Ulm and all the fortresses de- 
pendent on it, rated the private happiness either 
ot* the husband or the wife at an extravagant 
▼aloe. The fact seems to have been, and we are 
not disposed unnecessarily to condemn bis policy, 
that Marlborough hoped, by working upon the 
fears of the elector, to o|)tain possession, without 
the cost of time or blood, of these important places. 
He was disappointed to a certain degree ; for 
Ulm stood a siege. Yet was the end worthy of 
an eflbrt to accomplish it ; nor should we have 
nodoed it even thus far, but for the conviction, 
which the whole transaction forces upon us, that 
in all his correspondence, private as well as pub- 
lic, Mariborough may be suspected ofwritbgnot 
more for the instruction of individuals, than for 
the attainment of some objects afiecting his own 
fortunes or personal character. 

The elector and marshal Marsin having fallen 
back on the road to Friburg, it was suggested by 
Marlborough and Eugene that the war should be 
carried, without delay, into the country beyond the 
Khine, while Ulm should be masked by a corps 
withdrawn from Ingolstadt, under the orders of 
general Thungen. It was not without much per^ 
■oasion that prince Louis could be brought to ac- 
cede to this proposition ; for the siege of Ingol- 



stadt was already far advanced, and he experi- 
enced considerable disinclination to raise it : never- 
theless, when Augsburg sent in its submission, 
he became at last satisfied that other places would 
follow the example, and he yielded with a good 
grace to the wishes of his allies. On the 28th of 
August, therefore, the whole army, with the excep- 
tion of Thungen's division, marched in three dif^ 
ferent columns through the circle of Snabia. None 
of these met with the slightest opposition, unless 
indeed a demonstration by the enemy's cavalry on 
the heights above Philipsburg may be accounted 
such ; and on the 8th of September they were all 
re-united in a strong position near Spire. 

At the urgent entreaty of the margrave it was 
determined to lay siege to Landau, and to com- 
mit the management of the enterprise entirely to 
him. For this purpose the allies moved on the 
9th towards the Clueich ; while marshal Villeroi, 
who occupied a fortified camp upon its banks, 
abandoned his entrenchments, and fell back upon 
Langencandel. He broke down the bridges in 
his rear; but their destruction occasioned but a 
temporary delay to the allies. A few boards 
thrown over the chasm enabled the infantry to 
traverse without accident ; while the cavalry and 
guns passing by the fords, the whole pitched 
their tents on the ground abandoned by the enemy. 
Next morning the troops were again in march, 
and ViUeroi again refused a battle, by retreating 
in all haste, first behind the Lauter, and eventually 
to the Motter. This was the less expected, that 
the position of Langencandel happens to be one 
of the most formidable in the north of Germany, 
being covered with thick woods, deep ^ravines, 
and impervious marshes ; nevertheless it afibrded 
ample proof that the effects of the victory at Blen- 
heim were felt in others besides the routed army, 
and it left the allies at liberty to follow up their 
own schemes, without incurring the smallest risk 
of immediate interruption. On the 12th of Sep- 
tember, Landau was accordingly invested by the 
corps d'arm^e under prince Louis; while Mari- 
borough and Eugene established themselves at 
Croo-Weissemburg, so as to cover the siege. 

While the attack of Landau went on with the 
listlessness and langour which at that period 
characterised all the military operations of the 
Attstrians, Mariborough, on whom nature had ba- 
stowed a constitution fkr from robust, was labour- 
ing under a severe indisposition, the consequence 
of fatigue and numerous privations. He had 
been attacked by fever previous to the battle of 
Blenheim, the progress of which seems to have 
been arrested by the necessity of exertion alone. 
But the excitement subsiding, it returned with 
such violence as to occasion serious uneasiness 
among his medical attendants. Judicious treat- 
ment, however, aided by habits remarkably tem- 
perate, finally overcame the disease ; and afler a 
confinement of something less than a fortnight, be 
was once more in a condition to appMr at the 
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head of the armj. But ha recovered only to find 
that Laodau, of which he had long ago anticipated 
the reduction, still continued to bold out, and that 
the proapect of its submissioa was almost as re- 
mote as ever. Thid circumstance was particular- 
ly annoying, inasmuch as it threatened seriously 
to interfere with all the plans which he had form- 
ed, both as to the present and the next campaign. 
Nevertheless, he bore the disappointment with his 
usual temper, and exerted himself to compensate 
as far as possible, by his own activity, for the indo- 
lence or incapacity of his coadjutor. 

Weary of a state of idleness, and unwilling that 
the enemy should be allowed to recover from the 
panic with which recent reverses had afiected them, 
Marlborough no sooner found himseli* capable of 
flsertion than he oomroitted the charge of the co- 
vering army to Eugene ; and, at the head of a light 
oorpS) amounting to 19,000 men, set oat upon a 
•eerat expedition. It had all along been his wish 
to push his conquests this season as far as the 
banks of the Mosselle, so as that the next cam- 
paign might open with the invasion of France 
its^; and, as he had calculated on a more speedy 
reduction oMjandau than actually occurred, no 
distnist as to the accomplishment of this object had 
hitherto been entertained. Now the case was 
difierent Landau still held out ; the enemy were 
drawing detachments both from the Netherlands 
and the Upper Rhine ; and there appeared every 
reason to apprehend that a large army would be 
assembled, to dispute with bun the occupation of 
the cantonments which he designed to seise. Un- 
der these circumstances, he determined to divide 
the covering force ; to leave the larger portion un- 
der Eugene within the lines at Weissemborg, 
while be himsdf should endeavour, at the head of 
a light corps, to anticipate the enemy by occupying 
the posts of Treves and Traerbach. Every pre- 
fiainary measure being arranged with the saga^ 
eity and foresight which eminently belonged to 
him, Marlborough, on the morning of the 14th. of 
October, began bis daring march. On the S6th, 
he reached St Wendal, distantabout eight leagues 
from Treves, where intelligence of the approach 
ef 10,000 fresh troops to oover the place was com- 
■iiuioated to him. He had traversed a country 
singulariy wild and inhospitable; and both his 
men and cattle were sofiering greatly from fiUigue ; 
jat he felt that this was not a tune to refinesh them ; 
and he again set out before daybreak on the fiSth. 
By noon on the 29th, Treves w4s in sight ; and 
before sunset the enemy*s garrison had evacuated 
the citadel, and the place was his own. Not a 
moment was lost in pressing 6000 peasants, whom 
lie employed to strengthen the old fortifications, 
and throw up new, while he himself marched 
against Traerbach, which watf held by a French 
battalion of 600 men. It was promptly invested, re- 
duced, and, like Treves, occupied by a garrison : 
after which Marlborough returned, witili the loss of 
•caxoely a man, to the camp at Cron-Weissembuig. 



The above mentioned event, which oocurrecl oo 
the 4th of November, was soon followed by the 
surrender of Landau, and a campaign dosed, than 
which none had hitherto been mark«ll by s uo c eoa es 
more brilliant or unexpected. The prospects of 
the aUies, at its commencanent, were indeed 
gloomy beyond description. Defeated at all points^ 
with his provinces every where open to invasion ; 
harassed, too, by a rebellion at home ; and threat- 
ened in his very capital, nothmg short of absolute 
submissioo Be&naed capable of retaining the em- 
peror on his throne ; while the withdrawal of his 
name fiom the league must have inevitably led to 
the speedy separation of the other branch of the coo- 
federacy. He was now relieved not only firom the 
immediate pressure of hb enemies, but from all 
dread of their return. The power of theelector of Ba- 
varia was annihilated ; his territbries were overrun, 
and all his principal towns and fortresses taken ; 
while the French, on whom he relied, were driven 
out of Germany, and appalled by the prospect of 
war at their own doors. It was a consummation so 
little anticipated, that men scarcely knew whether 
toregard itasareaUty oradream; but, to do him 
justice, the emperor was not satisfied to exhibit 
his gratitude to his illustrious deliverer in words. 
Once more was the honour of a principality press- 
ed upon Marlborough, with the full sanction of his 
own sovereign ; but being still unaccompanied 
with the more solid honorarium of a grant of lands, 
the gift was, as it had ahready been, declined. 

In describing the professional difficulties which 
Mariborough was called upon to surmount, we 
have drawn but a faint outline of the many crosses 
and embarrassments against which, throughout 
the whole of this memorable campaign, he was 
called upon to bear up. At home, the violent of 
both parties, — the ultra-tories, as in modem ^phra- 
seology they would he termed, — and the ukra- 
whigs, equslly hated him, and equally exerted their 
utmost efibrts to deprive him of the confidence of 
his sovereign and the support of his country. By 
the former, indeed, his march into Germany was 
represented as an act of daring treason, which 
mig^ justly subject its perpetrator to the penalties 
of impeachment ; nordid the victory of Blenheim 
itself suffice to silence their clamour, though it 
oompelled them to give to that damour a some- 
what novel direction. Where was the benefit of 
such a triumph 1 The king of France had, doubt- 
less, lost a single battle ; but, grievous as the ca- 
tastrophe might appear in London, it would afieet 
his power no more than the removal of a bucket- 
ful of wat«r would afl^t the navigation of the 
Thames. Such was now the cry among the dis- 
contented, of whom lords Rochester and Notting- 
ham were at the head ; and it must be confessed 
that there were in the nimistry itself some who ex- 
hibited but a Jukewarm zeal in defending the re- 
putation of their own geoeraL 

While this order of things prevailed at hooM^ 
and the dueheas was continually pressiog him wA 
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i.to eoftlaice wUh her friends the whi|p, 
the atate of the war in other qiuurten drew heaioly 
upon the anxiety and care of Mariborougb. In 
Portugal, nothing had been done to fulfil the high 
hopes originally excited by that aliianr4^ Schom- 
hergy the commander of the British contingent, 
found, on his arrival at Lisbon, that theris were 
neither horses noc aoooutrements with which to 
equip an army ; and that the only force enrolled 
coDsisted of undisciplined peasants, the snttneAsoff 
or local militia of the country. To add to his dis- 
appointment, these lefies were commanded byg^ 
neral Das Mioas, an oflker jealous of his own 
£gnity, and ignorant of the first principles of his 
art; while F^el, the Dutch commander, showed 
crery disposition to sacrifice the public good rather 
than control bis own irritable and capncious tem> 
per. The consequence was, that Spain, so far 
from suffering an invasion, sent 50,000 men un- 
der the duke of Berwick across the fh>ntier, which 
overran the open country, reduced many fortresses, 
and made themselves masters of Castel-Branco 
on the Tagus. On Marlborough was imposed 
the arduous task of sootliing the pride of the Por- 
tnguese, of allaying the quarrels between them and 
their allies, and of infusing something like vigour 
into their councils. With this view he caused 
Sdiomberg to be recalled, and obtained the appoint- 
ment of lord Qalway as his successor. Yet even 
this step, though it sufficed to appease internal 
dissensions, failed in restoring matters to a healthy 
oonditioo.* The enemy were, indeed, compelled 
to evacuate Portugal, but no such diversion was 
created on the side of Spain as to occasion tho 
withdrawal of a single man from Italy or the Low 
Countries. 

Meanwhile the duke of Savoy, aAer witnessing 
the reduction of Vercelli and Ivrea, had fallen 
back with his little army behind the Crescentino, 
whence he exerted himself to throw supphes of 
provisions and men into Verrua, now closely in- 
vested. Faithful to his engagements, however, 
he made no attempt to avert the anger of Louis : 
he applied, on the contrary, for succour with great 
earnestness, both to Mariborough and Leopold ; 
and thoogh they equally p r o fe sse d to take the 
fiveliest interest in his fiite, the means of averting 
it were left to be suggested or arranged by the 
British general alone. Nor could a more difficult 
office be imposed upon any man, circumstanced 
m Marlborough then was. The auxiliary troops 
in the pay of the maritime powers could not be 
drafted ibr a winter campaign in Italy, because 
it was expressly stipulated that they should not 
serve out of Qermany ; it was equally impracUo^ 
able to take a detachment ftom the army in the 
Netherlands ; even money (ailed to elicit farther 

* It was during this wretched campaign that Qibral* 
tar, DOW 90 justly valued, fell by accident into the haudi 
of the Eagbsh, by whon it had wellnigh been aban- 
doosd agaa. as an ussIms eocua^biaDos, and a hsavy 
drain upon the iket and army* 



aid finom the petty princes in Qermany; whilsl 
the emperor, exhausted by the eflMs which he 
had been called upon to make at home, pos sewe d 
neither troops nor stores disposable for distant 
expeditions. Under these circumstances, Mail- 
borough turned his eyes anxiously, and not with- 
out dirtrust, to tho king of Prussia ; and, well 
aware that every attempt to negotiate by letter 
would be treated with coldness, he determined, 
as soon as the troops should be disposed in win- 
tor quarters, to undertake a journey in person to 
Berlin. 

On the 15th of November, when the ground 
was covered with snow, and a severe ftost render- 
ed traveUing not less unpleasant than dangerous, 
Marlborough began his journey. He reached 
Berlin on the 82d, and immediately demanded 
and obtained an audience ; but thoogh graciously 
received, and treated with the utmost personal 
kindness, he found it no easy matter to ac- 
complish the end which alone he had in view. 
Prussia was jealous of the movements of the king 
of Sweden, against whom Poland had applied, 
for support ; and the apprehension lest his owd 
states might be invaded, rendered the king ex- 
ceedingly averse to lend any portion of his army 
(or a campaign in Italy. Nevertheless, by dint oC 
argent remonstrances, coupled with a pledge that 
England would guarantee Prussia against attack, 
Marlborough succeeded in bearing down the scru- 
ples of the ministers ; and 8000 men were ordeiw 
ed to march to the assistsnce of the ^ant but 
over>matched Victor Amadeos. 

Having effected this important object, and peiw 
suaded the emperor to assign a residence to the 
dectress of Bavaria, with a suitable revenue, in 
Munich, Marlborough prepared to revisit England, 
where his presence was urgently solicited by 
Godolphin and the leaders of hia^wyi party. He 
took, however, the preoaution, first <^ ill, to revisit 
Hanover, where he remained only so long as 
seemed necessary for assuring himself of the |^od- 
wiU of the elector ; after which he hastened to the 
Hague, and on the 1 1th of December embarked. 
On the 14th he landed, bringing in his train 
marshal Tallardand other.prisonersof dislioctioUy 
together with the standards, can n on, and trophies 
of various kinds aoquired,in the recent contest : 
and his reception, both by the queen and the peo- 
ple, was altogether such as hb eminent services 
entitled him to expect. It is true, that even now 
the spirit of party ran high, and that Rochester, 
with his friends, would have slighted his merits, 
by coupling them in the same address which 
spoke in laudatory terms of the services of sir 
George Rooke ; but the voice of the nation was 
against them. Whatever some men's opinions 
might be as >o the rectitude of Marlborou^'s po- 
litical conduct, his behaviour in the field demand- 
ed unqualified approbation ; — and approbation 
the most unqualified was bestowed upon it by all 
ranks and degrees in the community. Beiidei 
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voting him their thanks, the houses of paiiiamont 
petitioned her majesty that she woald be pleased 
to bestow some suitable recompense upon her 
general ; and the manors of Woodstock and 
Wootton were in conseqoeoce granted to him 
and his heirs for ever. On the part of the city of 
London, again, a grand civic entertainment testi- 
fied the sense which was there entertained of his 
extraordinary services ; while processions, illumi- 
nations, public thanksgivings, and other shows, 
at once gratified the pride of the general, and 
amused the people. Finally, orders were issued 
that a palace should be built at the public ex- 
pense, on the estate recently assigned to Marl- 
borough ; and the mansion being in due time 
completed under the care of sir John Vanbrpgh, 
it received the appellation which it still retains, 
viz. the castle of Blenheim. 

It would lead us into discussions foreign from 
the design of this memoir, were we to giv6 any 
account of the great political contests in which, 
during the winter of 1704 — 5, Marlborough was 
engaged. Let it suffice to state, that while the 
timidity of Godolphin and the petulance of Har- 
ley rendered his own party weak and divided, the 
whigs, steadily uniting under their leaders, the 
junta *, gained ground from day to day ; till in 
the end they forced themselves into power, in de- 
fiance of the well-known hostility of the duke, and 
the strong and undisguised personal antipathies 
of the queen. A variety of changes were gradu- 
ally eflected in the persons of those holding minor 
offices, both at home and abroad. In the war 
department, sir George Rooke, being superseded, 
was succeeded by sir Cloudesley Shovel, a violent 
whig, but a popular officer ; and sir John Leake 
and sir Creorge Byng, steady supporters of the 
cause, were Ukewise promoted to commands. 
Several whigs were, at the same time, introduc- 
ed into subordinate places in the government, 
among whom -may be enumerated Mr. Walpole, 
aAerwards so celebrated. But the greatest tri- 
umph of all was the removal of Buckingham, to 
which, though Marlborough had for some time 
sanctioned it, the queen could not till now be 
brought to consent ; while a promise was extort- 
ed from the minister that sir Nathan Wright, 
the lord-keeper, should be dismissed, and the 
great seal transferred to Mr. Cowper. To all 
these arrangements Mariborough gave his assent, 
without striving to conceal the chagrin which ac- 
eoropanied it ; but he long and steadily refused 
to admit lord Sunderland to any office of trust or 
responsibility : yet even in this instance stem ne- 
cessity at length prevailed. Violent as Sunder- 
land was, and diametrically opposed on most 
points to the views of his father-in*law, Marlbo- 
rtMi^ was in the end compelled to receive him ; 
because to his party, and .to his alone, could he 

* These w«re the earls Somers, Wharton, Hali&z, 
OHbrd, and Sunderland. 
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now look for efficient support in carrying on the 
war, in the issues of which he believed the liberties 
of Europe to be involved. 

The immediate efiect of these concessions was 
to obtain a ready grant of supplies, and to afibrd 
the means of maturing, with unusual promptitude, 
the preparations necessary for another campaign. 
Of that campaign the plan had already been ar- 
ranged by Mariborough, Eugene, and prince 
Louis. And on the Slst of March the formers^ 
sail from Harwich, for the purpose of carrying it 
into execution. His voyage was tedious, and in 
some degree hazardous ; for the wind blew sharp- 
ly against him, and he suffered so severely from 
soa*%ickne88 as to be unfit, for a day or two after 
landing, to attend to business. Yet were these 
but the commencement of a series of crosses and 
disappointments which had wellnigh overcome 
even his patience. It had been agreed that 90,000 
men should assemble between the Moselle and 
the Saar on the first approach of spring ; that, es- 
tablishing their magazines at Treves and Traer- 
bach, this mighty force should penetrate by a 
double route into Lorrain, the sovereign of which 
duchy was, according to Marlborough's favourite 
expression, ** heart and soul with the allies ;" that 
one column should march under the English ge- 
neral along the course of the Moselle, the other 
under the margrave of Baden by way of the Saar ; 
and that Saar-Louis should be invested ere the 
French had time to take the field. All this was 
very admirable in theory ; yet Marlborough was 
again doomed to feel, that, though liberal of their 
professions and promises, his allies were not more 
exact than they had formerly been in fiilfilling 
them. After combating with extraordinary tem- 
per, and finally overcoming, the constitutional 
timidity of the Dutch, he hurried forward by way 
of Maestricht, to the cantonments of his own army, 
where he found matters in a condition as cheerless 
as it is possible to conceive. 

Though the first days of May were passed 
when he reached the Imes, Mariborough had the 
mortification to discover thsit not only had no pre- 
parations been made for active operations, but 
that the most oonmion measures of precaution and 
defence were neglected. Instead of 90,000 men, 
something less than 30,000 were ak)ne disposa- 
ble ; and even for these, horses, cars, and other 
munitions of war were shamefully wanting. 
Treves and Traerbach, so far from being stored 
with necessaries, lay in a state next to unproTid- 
ed ; and the desertion to the enemy of the officer 
on whom the care of supplying thetn had been 
imposed, left no room to doubt as to the cause. 
Nor was this alL The margrave, whose duty it 
was to remedy these evils by personal exertions, 
exhibited a strong disposition to thwart the man 
whom he chose to regard more as a rival than a 
coadjutor. There were no Austrian tipops in 
readinen. The petty German prioces were indif- 
ferent to further success, and the margrave him- 
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Mlfb^tMDB JnJiqiMod andviMUe to 
fir^iab geiMnl in a co nfeimo e. Itk 
from the tone of Mariborongh's ooweopondoaoe 
«t ttirn jauetrntf that bis eothnmaniy great to it 
WM, bad woDnigh gifon way.. Tot he oMeterad 
bio temper ; and oooing that the g^guOie mooae 
of which he had boon aoeoied woie not tethoom- 
in^ho made nadjr to torn to the boot pootibJo 
aeooont the rooonoos within hii roach. 

It oo happened that at thio oriao the omperar 
Leopold aekonod and died ; and Joooph, ^ gtl- 
laM and Ugh-opintod kingof the Roaianfl» nio«nfc> 
ing the thfolne, bopoo wore ontHtainod thot a now 
and bettor ojotom of acting wonU be adopted. 
Uodorthia improowion, Mailboioogh loot no time 
ia oeqnainting the now sovereign ^hio mtoation ; 
and witUn a biief optce pereaq>tory oidoii were 
iesoed that all the princeo oobject to the Aaotn* 
an crown ohould ghro their ready oowitoaoo in 
fcrwaiding the Tiewo of the Enghoh general. Bat 
thoogh the oonferonoe which he bad so long on* 
Bated in win wis at lost granted by the maiw 
gn^ — though fresh promisee were mado^ and 
fresh protestatioaa ofiorsd, Mariboroogh soon saw 
thsl the aooompUshment of the fonser, as it de- 
pended entirely on the sinosnty of the lattoivwas 
OS reoBote ao e?er« In a word, be wee deooi?ed 
sad diaappoinftod on all hands. The nighty j^tth 
jsets wfc^ ho had oontetnplatedy requiring i^ 
sodrceo both of men and material which he found 
himself nnable to command, were of necessity 
abandon ^ and be prepared to enter upon the 
campaago with a painfiil consebosness that ite re- 
sults wooki disappoint his friends and gratify his 

In the meanwhile^ the French nionarch|instsad 
of yielding to the blow which had oYortaken him 
at Bleohflim, exoffted all his energies to rmedy 
that disaster. During the doee of the pceoediog 
ysar no measures either of conciliation or Tigoor 
bad been neglected, to restore order in the Ceven- 
mm, and to suppress commotions which at onoe 
threatened to spread into the heart of the king- 
drMO, and afRirded a favourable opening to the ag> 
giBSMon of its foreign enemiee. The agent em- 
ployed on this occasion was marshal yillan, 
whose p r eeeedings wereat once so prompt and so 
jndicions, that all oommunicatioD between the in- 
surgents and the English oeased ; and the leaden 
of the former, being left to themselves, were fiun 
to aooept pardon, or to seek an asylum in foreign 
eountrioiL A prodigious advantage waa thus gain- 
ed by Louis, whom it left free to redouble his ef- 
forts against the allies, and to send armies into 
the field more numerous and better appointed 
than had yet been brought into play in any quar- 
ter of the theatre of war. In the Low Coun- 
tries, the elector of Bavaria, assisted by Villefoi, 
toek the field at the head of 75,000 men, with 
whom he stood ready to act on the oOensive so 
soon as Marlborough should approach the Mo- 
oeile. The whole coontiy in his rear, more- 
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over, was inleraected, m case of a reveree, with 
bnee and entrenchments ; while manhal Marsin, 
covering the Upper Rhine with 30,000 men, had 
it in his power to carry assistance wherever it 
shoidd be most needed. Nor was the French 
monarch an inattentive observer of the prepara- 
tione which had been so bnperfectly carried on by 
the formation of magazines at Treves. Justly 
caUffilating that from this quarter the allies would 
make their chief eflbrt, he instructed Yillars, as 
soon as the Cevennes should be tranqmllised, to 
move thither; and the delay to which MarU 
borough waa exposed coming to the aid of this 
arrangement, it was efiected without difficulty or 
danger. Long before the English were in a con- 
dition to break up from winter-q^uarters, Yillara 
bad arrived at the scene of action, and after skir"- 
mishing with the corps cantoned near Treves, col- 
lected his army in a strong position admirably 
adapted for covering the broken country between 
the Moselle and the Saar. 

While these things were going on, Marlbo- 
rough, after visiting the Dutch general Overkirk 
at Maestricht, and inepectiog the fortified camp 
of StolhoQen,.gave oiden that his own troops 
should concentrate upon Troves ; a poet which 
was reached by the most remote of his detach- 
mente on the 1st of June. On the 3d, the Eng- 
lish and Dutch crossed the Moselle at Igel, and 
fonning a junction with the allies, the whole pass- 
ed the Saar in two columns at Consaarbrucb* 
There was an exceedingly difficult country in 
theb: front, the defiles of Tavemen and Oosdorf, 
defensible by a resolute band against any superi- 
ority of numben ; yet Marlborough, putting him- 
self at the head of the right column, pushed foi^ 
ward with so much rapidity, that he traversed it 
ere the enemy could determine on the proper mode 
ofreeisting the attempt No halt was made on 
the open ground into which the column now d^ 
boused. They pressed forward, in spite of an 
equipment duigracefully deficient, with a steadi- 
ness and decision which struck terror into the 
mind of Villan ; and the consequence was, that, 
without firing a shot, they made themselves mas- 
ten of one of the strongest positions in this part 
of Germany. Still, the great object which Marl- 
borough had hoped to attein was placed abso- 
lutely beyond his reach. Thoogh reinforced here 
by 4000 horse under the duke of Wirtemberg, as 
well as by 7000 palatines in British pay, his num- 
ben feu so for short of those of the enemy as to 
render the issue of a battle, even on favourable 
ground, exceedingly doubtful ; while VilUrs, as 
if conscious that a mere numerical superiority 
was useless, declined a battle altogether, except 
on ground of his own choosing. The latter 
aocwdingly retired upon a range of wooden 
heighto which extend from Haute Sirk on the 
right to Chartreuse and the Nivello on the left, 
where with each flank secured, and hin front 
covered by impassable ravines, he communicat- 
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^ at ones with Luzemboar^ TbionvUle, and 
Saar-Louis. 

For nine days the hostile armiei faced each 
other ; Marlborough still clinging to the hope that 
the margrave would arrive with his corps, and 
determined in that case, provided a supply of 
horses and heavy cannon should come in, to make 
a dash for the passage of the Nied. Nearly a 
week elapsed, however, ere any certain tidings of 
his coadjutor reached him; and when they did, 
they tended only to ezdte hopes whk^ were ne- 
ver destined to receive their accomplishment 
One hour a courier made his appearance with in- 
telligence that prince Louis would reach Biiken- 
field on the 13th; an officer was scarcely de- 
spatched to meet him, ere fresh de^tchee com- 
municated the fact that the margrave was aboat 
to quit the army altogether, his health requiring 
that he should drink the waters at Schlangenbad. 
In like manner the neighbouring princes, instead 
of horses and other means of transport, sent ex- 
cuses more or less valid, though they one and all 
took care to secure such terms for themselves as 
even to their own unscrapulous eyes appeared 
sufficiently advantageous. Thus was Marlbo- 
rough baffled in all his projects by the very 
men whose interest as well as duty it was to 
forward them ; whilst opportunities were permits 
ted to pass unimproved, on the return of which 
the most sanguine could scarcely venture to cal- 
culate. 

Marlborough was in this state of bodily inac- 
tivity and mental disquiet, when a messenger 
from general Overkirk arrived with advices which 
produced on his part an immediate change of plan. 
It has been already stated that the elector of Bavaria 
and marshal Villeroi, at the head of 75,000 men, 
threatened the Low Countries. To oppose, or 
rather to watch, their movements, general Ovei> 
kirk occupied an entrenched camp nearMaes- 
tricht, with an army, both from physical and 
moral inferiority, quite incapable of attempting 
any enterprise of moment The enemy, aware 
of his weakness, advanced boldly upon the 
Meuse ; attacked and carried by assault the for^ 
tress of Huy ; and, marching upon Liege, made 
themselves masters of the town, and laid close 
siege to the citadel The utmost alarm was ex- 
cited by these operations, not only in the lines be- 
fore Maestricht, but through the whole of the 
states. Nothing short of an invasion, to be fol- 
lowed by an absolute conquest of the northern 
provinces, was anticipated ; and it was more than 
hinted that Holland, in order to avert an immedi- 
ate danger, might, without disgrace, negotiate a 
separate peace. It was under the influence of 
this universal panic that general Overkirk sent to 
inform Marlborough of the predicament in which 
he stood ; while Marlborough, aware that there is 
no reasoning against terror when fairly excited, 
determined to sacrifice his own opinions to the 
necessities of the moment Without communi- I 
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eating to any one the natora of his bOmnAam, ha 
issued orders that the troops aboukl be UBdaraniH 
a little belbre midnight on the 17th ; and a aliong 
corps of cavalry being appointed to watdi tlia ene- 
my, the whole began a ^leot bat rapid maich to- 
wards the rear. 

A journey of eighteen miles carried tiieai to 
Consaarbmch, where they halted lor a day, m 
order that the designs of the general in cfaiifin^ 
be fuHy explained to his subocdinatee. Here ge- 
neral d^Aubach, the oommander of the PalatiBe 
contingent, was put at the head of eleven battel 
hons, and as many squadrons^ with positive in- 
stroctions to defend to the last eztrsoiitj the na- 
gazmes at Treves and Saarbmck ; while the leet 
of the army, under the immediate guidance of 
Mariborough, continued its march in the direcdoa 
of Maestricht 

Once, and once only, was the progress of the 
troops delayed by a reptfrt that Villars bad de- 
tached largely to the support of the army belbrs 
liege. It is not possible to deCennine what ware 
the general's precise intentions in ordering tins 
halt ; whether be desired merely to alarm the ene- 
my intoa recall of the detachment, or intended, 
in case the detachment should pursue its nmle^ 
to double back upon Villars, and attack him ; b«t 
however this may be, its consequence was an im- 
mediate order that tl>e troops sent oat from the 
position at Haute Sirk shoukl return. Maribo- 
rough aoon discovered this ; and he lost not a mo- 
ment in using his information aright He re- 
sumed his march in three separate columns, the 
better to secure celerity of movement, and the 
whole re-united on the 85th not hr from Dnen. 
Here the acceptable inteUigence reached him, 
that the enemy, alarmed by his sudden approach, 
had raised the siege of the citadel, evacuated 
Liege itself; and returned tewt-ds Tongres. 
He instantly quitted his own army, and hurried 
forward to Maestricht, where he concerted with 
Overkirk an ofiensive movement, while yet the 
Gallo-Bavarians should be encumbered in tfaor 
retreat 

The march of the alties was so well calculated, 
that though they fbUowed routes far apart, they 
came into communication, as had previooslj been 
arranged, at Haneff; but Villeroi and the elector 
made no pause to receive them. Thoogh supe- 
rior in point of numbers, they held the name of 
Marlborough in too much respect to hasard a bat- 
tle, except under drcumstanoes which would ab- 
solutely ensure success; and they withdrew as 
he approached, without venturing to show a front, 
tin they found shelter within their lines. MarftK>- 
rough was not slow in forming his pkn of opera- 
tions. Posting the main body of the army so as 
to keep the enemy in check, he sat down with 
a select division before Hoy ; and such was 
the vigour with which his approaehes were push- 
ed, that on the 11th of July the place opened its 
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Tte MktMftelioii which he wodd h«?e deri?ed 
fiom tliis •Qoeew wm more thtnoverborae by the 
reported nueoondoot of general d'Aubech, to whom 
the important charge of coveiing the magazines 
OQ the NiTelle had, as we have related, been en- 
tnmed. That officer, instead of maintaining hu»> 
•elf to the last extremity, was no sooner threaten- 
ed by a weak French detachment, than he aban> 
dooad all hope, and fled, burning and destroying 
the stores which it had cost so mach labour to col- 
lect It was scarcely possible to account for this 
proceeding on any other groonds than those of 
treason ; yet, tboogfa mortified beyond measure, 
as his correspondence proves, Mariborou^ would 
not fiven now give up all for lost. It is true that 
the schome on which he had founded so many 
hopes most of necesmty be relinquished. A hard 
task he bad found it to bring matters even into an 
imperiect form ; and the idea of again accomplish- 
ing such an end, now that the very nucleus round 
which to gather was swept away, could not for a 
moment be entertained; nevertheless, with the 
energy and decision which belong only to minds 
ef the loftiest order, hd resolved to shift his ground, 
and to strike a blow where least of ail it would be 
expected. In fact, he meditated, seeing that other 
chances had failed, an attack upon the enemy's 
wqHls; so realizing, if poiisibie, the vision wUch 
had eroesed his mind in former times, and under 
dzeumstanoes widely different 

The position at this time occupied by the eom- 
bioed armies of the elector and marshal Villeroi 
WIS so well covered, both by natural and artifi- 
dal defences, as to be regarded by the most ez- 
pwienoed generals of the day as imprepiabla 
Rating its right upon Marohd aux Damts on 
the Mease, it passed by GMiisoto Wasseige 
00 the Mebaigne, from whence it stretched along 
the left bank of the Little Gheet, by Mierdorp and 
Heilisbeim to Leuwe. From Leuwe, again, it 
extended, almost m a straight line, to Haelem, a 
village situated at the conflux of tho Gheet and 
the Demer, where, bending backwards in an ob- 
iQse angle, it followed the course of the latter 
liver to Diest, Sichem, and Areschot Here the 
Dener was crossed by, a bridge, between which 
tod the fortifled town of Uerre a chain of works 
eileoded, whilst a continuation of the chain carried 
on the defences to their support on the extreme left, 
the strong and important city of Antwerp. Thus, 
wherever a marsh or stream intervened, the engi- 
neeiB had ably taken advantage of it, by carrying 
the outline as far as possible along its edge ; while 
here and there, forts, redoubts, and other places of 
anna were constructed, upon which the defendere 
sight, if hard pressed at any point, fall back. It 
nost be confessed, that such a barrier, garrisoned 
by not leas than 70,000 men, was not to be con- 
templated by an assailant without respect ; yet 
the position exhibited one great and striking error, 
which the eagle eye of Mariborough (ailed not to 
detect it was too extensive to be manned at all 



points even by an army of 70,000 men ; and 1 
it lay open to the assault of any one who possess- 
ed sufficient genius to deceive, and sufficient 
promptitude to avail himself of his own combina- 



Having carefully reconnoitred the position, 
Marlborough determined to hazard an attack, 
where, from the numerous obstacles to be sur- 
mounted, both natural and artificial, it was fair to 
calculate that danger would be least apprehended. * 
Between the posts of Leuwe and HeUisheim ran 
the Little Gheet, a dull and sluggish stream, 
whose steep banks were hedged in on both sides 
with swamps and morasses. Covered by these 
natural entrenchment^ stood a breastwork, which, 
in addition to a deep ditch, was strengthened by 
batteries and redoubts ; while in rear of all were 
certain rising grounds, upon which, independently 
of all other defences, a resolute stand might be 
made. It was of this formidable point that the 
British general made choice as a fitting theatre for 
his projected exploit ; and to the accomplishment 
of a design at once so hazardous and so import- 
ant all the resources of his active mind were bent 

As a step preliminary to all others, it behoved 
him to obtain from the authorities at the Hague, 
permissioB to act, to a certain extent, independently 
of the advice of the Dutch generaUi. This, too^ 
he must bring about, preserving all the while a 
prudent silence touching the nature of the move- 
ment about to be made ; and not ever, perhaps, 
throughout the whole series of operations, was a 
task imposed on him more arduous or more deli- 
cate : nevertheless he accomplished it, almost as 
much to his own surprise, as to the subsequent in- 
dignation of his coadjutora ; after which he opened 
out his plans, in strict confidence, to Overkirk 
alone. No entreaties could, however, prevail 
upon that officer to take any decisive step except 
with the approbation of a council of war. A coun- 
cil was according^ called, at the manifest risk cff 
having the whole plan either controverted or b<y 
trayed ; in which the two gwierels contrived mat- 
ten so well, that though they still kept their sub- 
ordinates in the dark, touching the main object of 
their meeting, they obtained from them an assur- 
ance of support in any undertaking. 

To give occupation to the minds of his own 
troops during the discussion of these points, Marl- 
borough caused rumours to be circulated that a 
march to the Moselle or the Rhine was in con- 
templation ; and the story obtained the more ready 
acceptance, that the corps lately employed in the 
siege of Huy was not moved to the front On 
the 17thof July, Overkirk passed the Mehaigne 
with his corps, and advanced upon Sourdine ; 
while Mariboroogh, pushing on detachments to 
the very edge of the ditch between Mtfile and 
Namur, moved, as if for the purpose of supporting 
him. Villeroi became jealous of nis extreme right 
He drew thither, from other points, a corps of 
4000 men, in expectation of an immediate assault { 
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•od bj weakmiing Ins omtre^ brought About the 
Teiy end which Ins opponent had desgned to e^ 
(ect. Marlborough wae not slow in taking ad- 
fantage of ihe opening thus afibrded. The oorpe 
hitherto stationed on the Meuse, being promptly 
inarched from its cantonments, was foimed into 
an advanced guard under able leaders; while 
Marlborough himself, at the head of his own Eog^ 
liab and German army, made ready to suppert it 
* The same night, without any previous notice 
given, the whole began their march ; each trooper 
hting directed to carry a truss of hay on the croup 
of his saddle, and all continuing profoundly igno- 
rant as to the nature of the service on which they 
were about to be employed. 

Blight o'clock had barely passed, when the ad- 
Tance began to move ; at nine, Marlborough with 
the main body followed ; while Overkirk, repass- 
ing the Mehaigne by a pontoon bridge, fell in, as 
he bad been appointed to do, in the line of march. 
There was neither facine nor gabion with any of 
these columns. The very act of preparing such 
implements might, as Mariborough well knew, 
have excited suspicions of the project in contem- 
plation. It Was to the trusses of hay alone, borne 
by the cavalry, that the general looked for the 
means of crossing the enemy's ditch ; nor was ho 
deceived either in the applicability of these instriF 
roents, or in the valour and resolution of his men. 
With as little of confusion as usually accompanies 
a night march, the troops performed their journey ; 
and at four in the morning found themselves in 
presence of the enemy. Thero was a dense fog 
in the air, which contributed something to the ad^ 
rantage of the assailants. Under cover of this 
th^ traversed the morass, cleared the vHlages of 
Neer-Winden and Neer-Hespen, took possessioQ 
of the bridge of Elixheim, and carried the castle 
of Wange. Then rushing forward in three 
columns, they passed the Little Gheet ; and ere 
the enemy were mado fully aware that danger 
threatened, the ditch was crossed, and the line of 
entrenchments penetrated. 

So far, things had succeeded beyond Marlbo- 
rough's most sanguine expectations; but the 
alarm now spread, and while the rear of the as- 
sailants were yet struggling through the obstacles 
opposed to them, a strong corps was observed to 
form on the high grounds above Oostmal. A heavy 
cannonade soon opened upon the Germans and 
English, by which some loss was sustained ; wtiile 
a general movement on the part of the enemy in- 
dicated a design of following up the impression 
thus made, by a more decisive attack. Marlbo* 
jou^ put himself instantly at the head of the few 
squadrons of horse which had made good their 
passage. With these he charged, broke, and 
drove back the advancing line; and, though 
himself more than once repulsed, he contrived to 
maintain the contest till a sufficient force was en- 
abled to form for his support. By and by tiie 
Dutch came up, when the whole pressed forwaid 
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landllM* 

a randon fire^ letiaatad in ooaAisioii, kaviog tkt 
whole of this aectioii of their lines in the hsads «f 
thealMea. 

While these thin^i ware in progress, ViUsni 
and the elector, on whom the letro gr ea si t o of 
Overkirk had not been lost, suOsred an esoeft «f 
anxiety and alanak Igoorant wheva the stem 
would burst, thougb weU aware that it was aboor. 
to burst somewhere^ they remained that night 
under arms, and arrived next raoming at the seane 
of action only in time to perceive that they wero 
too late to retrieve the evil consequenees of their 
own negligence. The immsose ohain of ibitifiea- 
tions, which had cost so much labour and expeaae 
to throw up^ was no longer tenable; they there. 
fere drew oSST their troops, pas s e d the Dyle in all 
haste, broke down the bridges in their rear, and 
took up a new position under shelter of the rivet 

It formed part of the stupendous plan •* ar> 
ranged by Marlbonmgfa to prevent the cxeeolieB 
of this retrograde movement He mteiided Id 
make no pause after penetrating the lines tffl he 
should gain the strong poaition of Pare, when, 
throwing himself between Villeroi and the Dyle, 
he might separate one of the enemy's wingp frsm 
the other; but the Dutch generals, less gratified 
with the result of the day^ opeiatioDs than oflsndsri 
that their sanction had not been previously aoogfat, 
refused to march when ordeied; They asaeited 
that the men, worn out by the exertions of the last 
tvrenty-four hoars, were incapable of any thing 
finther ; and they pitched their tents, in defiaaoe 
of the entreaties and expoetulataans both of Mari- 
botoogh and Overkirk. Not all the enooraiaaw 
whidi poured in upon him from every qaav> 
ter whHher intelUgence of his victoiy extended, 
■erved to reconcile the duke to this measure. He 
complained of it at the moment, as threatening to 
frustrate the entbe object of his devices ; and the 
result proved, that, in the estimate whidk he then 
formed of its tendency, he was not adoated by the 
workings of exceesive chagrin. 

The fate of empires has not unfreqoently de- 
pended upon the judicious or injudicious use of a 
single day. On the present occasion, the km of 
four and twenty hours may be truly said to have 
cost Mariborough a second victory ; ibr though he 
reached Pare on the evening of the 90th, the ene- 
my were already behind the Dyle ; and the imne- 
diate commencement of a course of wet and 
stormy weather rendered them secure (torn all im- 
mediate molestation. Villeroi failed not to take 
advantage of thismterval, as well by fortifying the 
weakest points in his new line, as by striving to 
free his troops from the depression vrhicfa had 
seized them ; and the stubbornness of the Doloh 
generals, if no worse principle may be laid to their 
charge, efltetoally seconded all his efibrts. When 
the rains at length subsided, end Maribocoi^ 
propoabd to force the passage of the hues, these 
gentlemen stoutly objected to the measure. Bem^ 
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tifwUoroB by the argnmentsof then' nomhial chief^ 
chej mt last ooosented, provided no risk should be 
nm in the attempt ; thej e?en went so ftr aw to 
WfOiwe tbeir troops in the directioa of the pobts 
where the passage was proposed to be made; 
bat when the day of action arri?ed, they posittYriy 
felbeed to engage. According to the arrange- 
ments preriously laid down, the dnke of ¥rutein- 
bevg was to constroct a bridge at Corbeok, while 
geoerml Heokelom, trayersing the iiYer at Neei^ 
lacbe, shooM carry the village by assault ; and 
they were both to be support^ by the Dutch and 
Eagliah, as thebe could be respeoCively broogfaC to 
bear. Mariborough has left it upon record, not 
enly that the Dutch failed to execute their part of 
tiie agreement, but that they betrayed the whole 
plan to the enemy. Be thb, however, as it may, 
we know from the best authority that all the m»- 
WBovres of the English general failed to draw the 
attention of VHleroi from his left On the morn- 
ing of the attack, likewise, though at lint all went 
on as eoold be desired ; though the duke of Wir^ 
femberg, throwing a bridge over the stream at Cor- 
beck, established himself, with 500 grenadiera, on 
tin opposite bank; though general Henkelom 
was in possession of Neer-Iscbe with an entire 
brigade, and his artillery, superior to that of the 
enemy, kept (heir columns at bay, the Dutch de- 
tannined that neither attack shonld be supported. 
It was to no purpose that Marlborough, whose 
boops lay farthest from the scene of aotbn, hor> 
lied forward to ascertain the causes of delay. He 
was held in earnest conversation by Slangenberg, 
tSke most inveterate of his personal enemies; 
while the rest sent instructions to the officers io 
command of the detached corps that they should 
M back. These orders, however unlooked4br 
and distasteful, were obeyed ; and the allied forces 
letomed to their camp, having sustained the dis- 
grace of a repulse, and with the loss of scarcely 
lOQ men in killed and wounded. 

The mortification produced by such an unlook- 
ed-for issue to plans arranged with so much care, 
mn scarcely be said to have received any increase 
fiom the malignity with which the Uame of fail- 
wn was cast upon the comraander-m-cfaieC 
Tfeaght by nature to hold his passioas under eoa- 
tnl, Marlborough paid to these calumnies very 
hUleheed. Nay, be permitted them to^ run their 
coarse, rather than incur the hazard, by any pub- 
Be contradiction, of wounding the feelings of the 
rtitea, or thoroughly alienating those of their go- 
asralsL But the annoyances to which he was in' 
the sequel made sat»iect, pnnved too heavy for en- 
dwance. Afbr consentingto hazard a second at^ 
tsmpt at the points laUly attempted, the Dutch 
igain violated their stipulations, and proposed in 
fteir torn that the enemy's left should be assailed, 
a sectioo by far the most defensible in their Kne. 
liariboiaagh, though he could not refuse to take 
1km proposal islo oonsideratwo, foresaw that it 
wnld >pd to nothing. He accordingly deter- 



mined upon a total change of SjrBtem, and he des- 
patched his trustworthy adjutant-general, baron 
Hompesch, to the assembly at the Hague, for the 
purpose of obtaining the sanction of the states in 
its ftdoptioo. 

To do them justice, the states-general seem not 
to have been ignorant of the motives by which 
their own officers were guided throughout the late 
operations. They received, therefore, in good part, 
thecomplahits of Hompesch, but all his arguments ' 
failed to extract firom them an order which should 
empower Marlborough to act for the future inde- 
pendently of the approval of the field-deputies. 
The latter gentlemen were indeed instructed ne- 
ver, except in the most urgent cases, to summon a 
council of war ; yet were they fully authorised to 
check any movement, no matter how critical or 
important, till they should themselves be convinced 
of its expediency. Now, as Marlborough justly 
stated in his private correspondence, no benefit 
was secured to him by these instructions. The 
field-deputies, being civilians, and ignorant of th^ 
business of a campaign, could form no judgment, 
even in the most trivial case, except by consulting 
such as possessed more information than them- 
selves : and as they would naturally turn for ad- 
vice to their own countrymen alone, all real pow« 
er would still remain in the hands which had hi- 
therto so unworthily used it Still, Marlborough 
was not of a temper to give way under any diffi- 
culties. In the sanguine hope that he might again 
* cheat them into victory," he gave orders that the 
tents should be struck ; and on the 14th of Au- 
gust began his march, in three columns, towards 
the sources of the Dyle. 

The object of this movement was to turn the 
flank of that position, his eflbrts to carry which, by 
an attack in front, had hitherto failed. It led him 
away, indeed, from all his depdts and magazines ; 
but as he had taken care to provide bread enough 
for six days' consumption, he anticipated from that 
circumstance no evil Nor had he miscalculated 
the time required for the full accomplishment of 
his object; for the 16th found the whole army 
united at Glenappe, and on the 17th head-quarters 
were established at Fischermont in the vicinity of 
the foiest of Soigoies. Meanwhile the enemy, 
who remained not long in ignorance of Marlbo- 
rou^'s designs, made haste to change their order. 
They established themselves behind the Ische, so 
as that their front should be protected by the 
stream ; threw their left towards the Dyle, and 
leaned their right and rear for support upon the 
fbrsot : thus hoping to cover Brussels, for the safety , 
of which they were jealous ; at the same time that 
they lost not their own hold upon the Dyle. 

After a trifling skvmish at Waterkw,- since so 
famous in military story, and some delay in bring- 
ing up the artillery, occasioned by the perverse- 
ness of Skngenberg, the allies began to penetrate 
the forest; which, not less to their surprise than 
■Uia&ctioo, they found everywhere pervioos t» 
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infantiy, with here and there a good road for the 
transport of guns and carriages. At an earlj 
hour in the evening of the 18th, two columns de^ 
bouched into the plain between the Isehe and the 
Lane ; a third, under general Churchill, defiled to 
theleO, and following a causeway that led to- 
wards the convent of Gh-eenendale, found a divi- 
sion of the enemy entrenched behind an abatis, 
and halted for further orders. In the mean time 
Marlborough, accompanied by his principal staff 
officers, closely examined the enemy's disposi- 
tions. He saw that the ground in front of Ovev- 
Ische afforded peculiar advantages to an assailing 
force, and that Holberg, though the main key of 
the position, was but slenderly provided with 
troops. His arrangements were made in a mo- 
ment. As fast as the infantry came up, they 
were formed in columns of attack, one threaten- 
ing the former, another the latter of these points ; 
while the cavalry, partly to draw attention else- 
where, partly for the purpose of seizing such op- 
portunities as might offer, was moved en maste 
towards Neer-Ische. But, at the moment when 
all things were ready, when the guns, so long de- 
layed, had arrived, and the troops waited only 
for the signal, the Dutch deputies, according to 
their usual custom, interfered. It was to no pur- 
pose that Marlborough assured them of victory, 
explaining that the whole of the enemy's allign- 
meitt had been examined ; they could not consent 
to risk a great action till after their own generals 
bad been consulted. The consequences may be 
anticipated. After wasting many hours in fruitp 
less debate, after refusing to be guided by the 
opinion even of Overkirk, and absolutdy sooutuig 
that of Marlborough, certain individuals were des- 
patched from their own body to reconnoitre, who 
Relayed to send in any report till darkness had 
closed around them. Upon this the troops, who 
had remained all day under arms, were ordered 
to encamp ; and the prindpal officers, in no very 
agreeable mood, returned to their respective quar- 
ters. 

It had been asserted during this memorable 
oonferenoe, by those envious of the duke's re- 
nown, that the poincs of attack selected by the 
British general were absolutely impregnable : the 
offieere employed in making the reoonnoissance 
just alluded to, adopted a similar opinion. Their 
report being handed to Marlborough, he exclaim- 
ed in bitterness of heart, ** I am, at this moment, 
ten yeara older than I was four dajrs ago." Nor 
were the determinations of the morrow different; 
for even Overkirk seems at last to have sunen- 
dered his own judgment to that of his intemperate 
rival, Slangenberg. Nothing therefore remained, 
except to abandon at once a project which had re- 
ceived all but its accomplishment, and to with- 
draw the troops from a country where the means 
of subsistence were vranting. On the 19th, this 
disastrous step was taken ; on the 84th, the allied 
armies were in eantooments between Lower 
806 



Wavre end Corbais ; and the end of the 

saw them stationed in their old quartera between 

Bossut and MelderL 

If we except the capture of Leuwe, and the de- 
molition of that portion of the lines in its vieanitj, 
nothing farther was affected this season by the al- 
lies. Marlborough, worn out in body and irritat- 
ed in mind, experienced, indeed, few inducements 
to embark on fresh enterprises ^ but he felt that 
the moment had arrived when the interests of the 
oommon cause, not less than the reepect due to 
his own reputation, demanded from him a novel 
style of communication with the governments qd- 
der which he acted. Cluitting the army, ther rf o re . 
and retiring to Tirlemont, the mineral watere of 
wliich had been recommended to him, he wrote, 
both to London and the Hague, in strong terms ; 
and his complaints were not slow, in making a 
deep impression upon those to whom they were 
addressed. On the part of the British cabinet it 
was resolved, that a formal remonstrance should 
be laid before the states-general, and a better me- 
thod of action peremptorily insisted upon ; indeed, 
the nobleman selected to carry the remonstrance to 
the Hague was named, and the day of his depar- 
ture fixed. But the more sober judgment of 
Marlborough saw that, however well intentioned, 
such a measure could lead to no good ; be en- 
treated the queen to suspend the execution of her 
design till the effect of his own statements should 
appear : and the result proved thst he acted, on 
the present occasion, with his usual foremght and 
temper. The states-general could not deny that 
some of their officera had treated Marlborough 
with shameful disrepect: Slangenbergh, as the 
most troublesome, was immediately removed from 
his command ; nor could all the interest which he 
possessed piocora for him again employment in 
the public service. 

Towards the end of October thecampaign came 
formally to a close, by the estabUsbroent of the 
troops in winter quartera ; but a measure wfaicfa 
brought rest to others, brought no relaxation ei- 
ther of body or mind, to Marlborough. Throogb- 
oot the entire sumttier, and amid all his own 
vexations, the state of things in other qnaitere had 
aflbrded to him constant anxiety ; for, in spite of 
a few socoes s es in Portugal and Spain, the issues 
of the contest were far from advantageous to the 
allies. In Italy, for example, the French aims 
proved eminently victorious ; the emperor, com- 
plaining of poverty, that the neglect of his friends^ 
professed himself incapable of further exertion ; 
while the king of Prussia spoke of recalling his 
contingent, on the ground that the subsidies pro- 
mised by the maritime powen were withheld. 
MeanwUle, the court of France opened a secret 
negotiation with the states-general, for the poi^ 
pose of drawing Holland into the conclusion of a 
separate peace ; and at home, the struggle be- 
tween the whigi and tones continued with nna- 
violence. There was not ona of these 
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vmnom mftttan which failed to be broagfat, in an 
especial manner, onder the cognizance of Marl- 
borough. Eugene wrote to him in a etyie more 
reproachful than he had ever previouaiy need ; 
count Wratialaw, the emperor's prime miniatei. 
made uee of terms still more warm ; and even 
the king of Prussia adopted a language which left 
but small room to question his desire of freeing 
hioksalffrom the trammels of the league. In like 
manner, the war party at the Hague appealed to 
htm, as alone capable of preserving their country 
from the disgrace which threatened to overtake 
it ; while Harley, Oodolphin, St John, and the 
dachees plied him with constant reports as to the 
progress which bis owner thar enemies were 
making in public favour. Of these last complaints 
he took as little notice as the circumstances of the 
times would allow : he threw his iofluence, indeed, 
into the scale of the party which seemed best dis- 
posed to support the line of policy which he had 
himself chosen ; and while he overcame his own 
prejudices against some of the individuals oom- 
posiog it, he laboured to remove those of his roy- 
al mistress. But of the libels which were cease- 
lessly poured forth against himself he seldom 
deigDed to take notice, trusting to his own acts as 
the best vindication of the motives from which 
they sprung. One prosecution, and only one, 
was coiidtt<^ in his name to.a successful issue. 
A Mr. Stephens, a clergyman of the established 
church, was convicted of a gross libel, and, besides 
paying a fine, condemned to the pillory ; but, by 
the duke's desire, he was, on acknowledging his 
error, excused from the mostdegradmg part of his 
ponishment **! am very glad," says Marlbo- 
rough on this occasion, when writing to the 
duchess, ** you have prevailed with the queen for 
pardoning Stephens ; I should have been very 
uneasy if the law had not found him guilty, but 
much more uneasy if he had sufiered the punish- 
ment on my account" 

With afiairs in this state, it was strongly urged 
upon Marlborough, that nothing short of his per- 
sonal interference at the several courts, could by 
any possibility keep the alliance together. The 
eoiperor wrote repeatedly to this efiect : Eugene 
pressed the same truth upon his attention ; and 
even Godolphin, though anxious on many ac- 
counts for his return to London, saw the matter 
in a similar light Marlborough himself, more- 
over, could not but perceive thatafikirs wero fast 
approaching to a crisis ; and neither ignorant of 
his own powers of persuasion, nor disposed with 
laise modesty to uoder-rate them, he detennined 
to Ibllow the course which circumstances pointed 
out The troops were no sooner disposed, if not 
in quarters, at all events in a safe position, than, 
armed with full powers from the governments both 
of England and Holland, he made ready for his 
journey. He had previously visited the Hague 
during the month of September, wbero his presence 
alone sufficed to deCeat the intrigues of the French 



emissaries; and now, 0Dthe2Sd of October, he 
gave up the command toOverkirk, and took the 
road toViemuk 

Passing through Dusseldorf, amid the enthu- 
siastic plaudits of the people, Marlborough roado 
a brief stay at Bemsberg, that he mi^ht negotiate 
Wi^ the electer palatine an increase of bis con- 
tingent, as well as prevail upon him to march 
th^ into Italy. He perfectly succeeded in both 
objects, after which he pushed on to Frankfort, 
where he held a long and confidential communi- 
oation with the margrave of Baden. His next 
halting place was Ratisbon , where he embarked 
upon the Danube, and be finally arrived at the 
capital of the Germanic empire on the 12th o! 
l^ovember. Nothing could exceed the cordiality 
and warmth of his reception. The emperor raisec 
him at once to the rank of prince, conferring 
upon him at the same time the lordship of Mip* 
delheim: the nobles vied with one another in the 
attentions which they heaped upon him ; and the 
common people greeted him, as often as he ap- 
peared, with shoots and acclamations of applause. 
But the most gratifying event attending his so- 
journ, was the facility with which he obviated dif> 
ficulties, and bore down the prejudices that had 
threatened to interrupt the general union. In a 
word, he satisfied the emperor that England was 
not less sincere than ever ; that Holland beheld 
with disgust the artful proceedings of the enemy, 
and that both powers were ready to fulfil their 
engagements, or, in case of need, to surpass them. 
Thus was Joseph roused from the despondency 
which had begun to afiect him ; and a portion of 
the stipnlated loan being opportunely advanced, 
the most perfect concord succeeded to distrust 
and misgiving. 

Having happily completed this great work, as 
wdl as prevailed open the emperor to adopt a 
more liberal policy towards Hungary, Maribo- 
rough set out for Beriin, where he was welcomed 
with a degree of cordiality which the recent letters 
of the king had hardly prepared him to expect 
CapricKNis as Frederick was, and at the present 
moment more than usually inclined to change, 
Mariborougfa contrived, by the application of an 
extraordinary addrsss, to mould him to his will 
The orders which had been issued for the recall 
of the Prussian corps from Italy were revoked ; 
the casualties which it had sustained during the 
war were commanded to be supplied ; and he 
himself was honoured with a sword of great 
valuer a diamond ring being at the same time pr6> 
sented to lord Sunderiand. On one point alone 
the Prussian monarch remained immovable. His 
personal antipathy to the margrave of Baden was 
such, that he would enter into no standing en- 
gagement as to the continuance of a Prussian 
force in hisarmy ; nor was it without the roost ur- 
gent entreaties that he was hindered from with- 
drawing at the moment the regiments then serT* 
ingon the Upper Rhine. 
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From Berlin Mailboioa^ bent his stepe to 
Hanorer, where a game diAsrent in kind, but 
scarcely less difficult of management, awaited hite. 
We hate alluded in another place to the changes 
which were by degrees effected in the conndls 
of queen Anne. We have spoken of the gradual 
advance of the wbigs into power ; of the snb- 
stitution of serertl indiriduals belonging to 
that party in the room of the tory holders of phce; 
and finally, of their triumph, by the removal of sir 
Nathan Wright from the office of lord-keeper, in 
order that Mr. Cowper might be advanced to that 
dignity. This appomtment was speedily follow- 
ed by others not less decisive. Lord Sunderland 
came into power ; he waanowainbassadorattbe 
oourt of Vienna ; and Qoddphm, fiariey, St 
John, and the moderate tories, making a virtue 
of necessity, finally threw themselvee into the 
armsofthe whigs. That the queen would hare 
ever become reconciled to her new ministers is in 
the highest degree improbable, had her lata ad- 
herents acted with common prudence and oonunon 
honesty ; but their irritated feelings led tham into 
a line of conduct which before long reconciled her 
to the change, and covered themselves with ob- 
loquy. 

Among other questions agitated during this im- 
portant session was one which involved the pro- 
priety of inviting to England the elector and eieo> 
tress of Hanover, on the ground that they were the 
presumptive h^ to the Britwh crown, and the 
guardians of the protestant suecession. Had this 
proposition been broo^t forward by the whigs, 
no blame could have attached to them. In 
their estimation every measure was expedient 
which held out the prospect of adding fresh bar- 
riers to the possible return of the ancient fomily ; 
but for the tories to adrocate such a step^ hateful 
as they knew it to be to the wishes of the queen, 
and diametrically opposed to their own avowed 
prindplss, was indeed the reverse of ereditaUe. 
Yet they pressed the point upon both houses with 
^ pertinacity and eagerness which gave proof 
that their sole actuating motive was hostility to 
thsir rivals. To the honov of the whigs be it re- 
corded, that they resisted the motion n^ nanli- 
ne« and vigour. The question was acoordiagly 
lost in the house of eonmons by a oonsiderable 
majority, and the queen's afiec^oas, for a time 
at least, were alienated from those whom she had 
been hitherto accustomed to trust 

As fiir as the interests of Eng^nd were eon- 
oemed, the issue of this struggle vras advanta- 
geous ; but it gave great umbrage in Hanover, 
exciting in the mind of the elector a particular jea- 
loosy of Marlborough and his friends. These, 
however, were too poKtic not to devise a measure 
which nught in some degree make amends for 
tills apparent dereliction of principle. A bill was 
prepared, havrag for its ob^ the naturaliiatioa 
of the electoral family ; and the draft of it being 
sent to Mariboroug^ be conveyed it on the pn^ 



sent oooasion to Hanover. Of the 

thus intrusted to hhn, this able politieiaii ».««, 
the beet use. Though received at first with cold- 
nsss, and even upbraided as a faithless friend, he 
suooeeded in an inconceivably short time in ov«r- 
coming ^e doobto of the court, and he departed, 
after a sojourn of a fow days only, in full fav 
both with the elector and his mother. 

On the 15th of December, Mariboiough i 

«l the Hague. He had aheady cleared awaj 
the chief difficulties which threatened to oppose 
him there^ and found little to call for the exertioo 
of those powers which he knew so well how to 
empfoy. NeverthelAs, he was in no hurry to de- 
patt He desired to see the measures agreed to 
by the states in process of execution ; and hetin- 
gired among them, in S]nte of his own anxiety to 
revisit England, till that desiro was gralifisd. 
Early in January 1706, however, he took ship, and 
on the 7th made his appearance in the boose of 
lords, obsiged with authority by the Dutch todis- 
ovni the acceptance on their part of any overtnre 
from France, and to matura the preparatioiis and 
arrangements necessary for the opening of a new 
campaign. 

Not at any previous period in his public Kfo had 
Biariborou^ groater apparent reason to congia- 
tulate himself on the preponderancy in the ooon- 
cilsofhis sovereign ofthe party of which he vras 
at the head. The whigs, moderating their vio- 
lence, and adapting themselves with ready eon- 
plaisanoe to the state of the rimes, carried every 
questioa with triumphant majorities. The mode- 
rate tones, including Mariborough in the list, gave 
the right hand of f^owship to then: new support- 
ers; while the people atlarge, bdievmg the re- 
conciliation to be sincere, were every where satis- 
fied. The high tories onised in a great meaaore 
to be listened to or respected, and all dasses seem- 
ed bent on a vigorous proseoution of the war. 
Nor is this circumstance greatly to be wond«ed 
at However hardly pressed their allies might be, 
the English had embarked of late in no enterprise, 
except with success. GHbraltar, after sustainiag 
a protracted siege, had repulsed the assaUants; 
Peterborough had added much to the g^iy ofthe 
English armym Catalonia; and the merits of 
Biailborougb himself were never more justly ap- 
preciated than by the present house of parUament 
We cannot, therefore, be surprised that the voice 
of wrangling ceased for a time to beheanl; or 
that the natkm, remaikaUe above all otben for its 
proneness to footioo, shoukl, during a brief space, 
act in unison. "The kingdom," says a writer 
whose judgment vres not marked by prejudice 
in favour ofthe whigs,* « was blessed with plen- 
ty ; the queen was universally beloved ; the peo- 
ple in general were zealous for the proeecution of 
the war; the forces were well paid ; the treasury 
was punctual ; and though a great quantity of 
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oom w«t exported forthe nudntemMeoftiie ww, 
Uw paper camnoy supplied the deOeieooj so 
well, th&t no murmivs were heard, and the pub* 
Be credit flonrisbed both at home and abfead.^ 

The remarkable intimacy which rabiisted be> 
tweeo the queen and the dodiess of Mariborong^ 
baa been more than once aUnded to .in the coarse 
of this memoir. So long as the tones contimied 
popular and pmdent, this rommttc friendship suf- 
fered no abatement ; for the qneen, aware of the 
streo^ of her fayourite fiietion, took in good part 
an the attacks made apon them by the duchess. 
In proportion, however, as the whigs gained ground, 
the applications of lady Marlborongh in their fa- 
vour became distasteful, till, in tiie end, a positive 
ooldnees sprang up between &e qoeen and her 
oonespondeaL The knowledge of this (kct, 
communicated to him as it was through varioas 
channels, had created in the duke much uneasi- 
ness. He had repeatedly striven, though without 
eAct, to moderate his unfe's political zeal, and 
being himself as much indisposed to adopt her opi- 
nions as his royal mistress, he experienced a two- 
Ibtd degree ci mortification at the result Now, 
however, the cose was widely difierent. The 
qoeen, justly ofiended by the steps recently taken 
by the tories, professed to have become a convert 
to her friend's opinions; and Marlborough saw, 
or fancied that he saw, a brilliant prospect before 
Um of court favour both at home aud abroad. It 
was with no ordinary satisfaction, therefore, that 
on the return of spring he once more quitted Eng- 
land, though aware that the difficulties which 
awaited him at the seat of war were neither few 
in number nor mconsiderable in amount 

On the 25th of April, Marlborough reached the 
Hague. He had sailed from the Downs, deter- 
mined at all hazards to transfer the seat of war to 
Italy, whither the engendesof the duke of Savoy, 
not less than the prospect of acting with prince 
Eugene, called him. But he soon found that to a 
piK^t so daring, however judicious in itself, in- 
superable obstacles were opposed. The Dutch 
hired to have their own frontier exposed, and 
were reluctant to supply either the men or money 
requisite for so remote an expeditbn. The courts 
gf Berl'm and Hanover, whidi he had so lately re- 
coDciled to the league, were again violently alien- 
ated ; the former by the remissness with which 
subsidies were paid, the latter through the intrigues 
of the toriesL To neither of them, therefore, could 
he look for support Indeed, it needed all his 
management, including the suppression, on his 
own respoosibiUty, of a public letter from queen 
Anne, to hinder an open rupture between the Ut- 
ter power and England. The Danes and Hes- 
sians^ again, though hitherto abundantly flexible, 
were resolute not to move towards the south; 
whfle the emperor would listen to no other propo- 
sal than that Marlborough should resume the com- 
mand of the forces on the Moselle, and prosecute 
the enterprise which had been reluctantly than* 



dotted in the last campaign. Nor were these the 
ottly or the most mortifying disappointments to 
which he was subjected. In Spain, Peterborough, 
g^ot as he was allowed to be, had become of- 
fbilsive to all around him by the extravagancy and 
hauglhtiness of his mannera. On the Upper 
Rhine, the prinee of Baden, obstinate and per- 
verse as ever, had spent the winter without any 
regard to the events which must foUow; while 
in Italy the imperialists had sustained a signal de- 
fbat, which it required all the vigilance and ac- 
tivity of Eugene, not to retrieve, but to mollify. 
It was but a poor counterpoise to these disastere, 
that an expedition was contemplated, which, by 
landing between Blaye and tte mouth of the 
Charente, promised to produce a serious diversion 
in the Cevennes. While the authorities in Lon- 
don were discussing die prudence of this step, the 
enemy were already in the field. Marshal Villars, 
reinforced by Marsin's corps, suddenly advanced 
to the Upper Rhine, forced the Gkrman lines on 
the Motter, and drove the margrave behind the 
Lauter, after which he reduced Drusenheim and 
Haguenau, where the principal magazmes were 
laid up, and made ready once again to overrun the 
Paktinate. 

While vainly striving to' obtain the sanction of 
the allies to the proposed march upon Italy, Marl- 
borough had not been regardless of the gradual 
withdrawal of portions of the enemy's force from 
ike lines behind the Dyle ; neither had be been 
iieglectfVil of an instrument by no means the least 
efficient in war, — the proper use of money. He 
had opened a communication with one of the 
principal mhabitants of Namur, and was in treaty 
for its betmyal ; but it was not till intelligence ar- 
rived of the advance of Villars into the Palatinate, 
that he consented to relinquish entirely his own 
scheme, and to enter upon a second campaign in 
Flanders. Then, however, on the urgent entreaty 
of the states-general, and their assurance that the 
field-deputies would be guided in all things by his 
will, he sacrificed bis own wishes ; and putting 
himself at the head of the combined English and 
Dutch armies, he advanced upon Tirlemont, where 
be assumed such a position as would enable him 
at once to watch the proceedings of Villeroi, and 
take advantage of any movement in his own fa- 
vour which might be made in Namur. 

It does not appear whether or not the plot of M. 
Paaquier became known to the enemy ; but the 
advance of the elites in this direction so alarmed 
them, that a large body of their best troops were 
recalled from Germany, and the army of Villeroi 
strengthened to 62,000 men. Mariborough, on his 
part, calculated on bringing into the field 60,000 
of all arms ; so that, in point of numbers, no 
great disparity existed between them. But while 
his forces were made up, with the exception of the 
allies, of the oflicourings of almost all nations, 
those of his opponent were composed of chosen 
regiments, exduaiTely French or Bavarian. Sb 
S09 
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confident, indeed, wis Louis in the superior orgs* 
nization and equipment of this force, that be gave 
positive orders that everj risk should be run in 
the event of Namar bebg seriouslj threatened ; 
and YiUeroi, concetving tiiat no sltematife ^ 
tween the loss of that city and a battle remained, 
left his strong position on the Dyle, and advanced 
to meet the threatened danger. 

On the 20th of Maj the Dutch and English 
forces occupied a common encampment at Bilsen ; 
on theSSd their right lay at Borchloen, their left 
atCorswaren; and the same evening they were 
strengthened by the arrival of a Danish corps, 
which had been ordered up from the rear by forc- 
ed marches. It was high time that this season- 
able reinforcement should come in ; for the coun- 
try people brought numerous rq>orts that the 
enemy were in motion ; and his own scouts as- 
sured Marlborough that they were already across 
the Great Gheet, and advancing towards Ju- 
doigne. Not a moment was lost in turning the in- 
formation to account. Hoping to come up with 
them in a country which afibrded no decided ad- 
vantages to either party, Marlborough ordered the 
line of inarch to be formed at an eariy hour on the 
following morning ; and at dawn the whole army 
set forward in eight columns, in the direction of 
the sources of the little Gheet A heavy and in- 
cessant rain, which fell during the night, had so 
much injured the roads, that the advance of the 
several columns proved both slow and irregular. 
Frequent halts, for the purpose of closing up the 
rear, were necessary ; and, in some places, the 
guns and ammunition wagons were carried for- 
ward only by dint of extraordinary exertions. A 
thick fog, likewise, by rendering remote objects 
indistinct, served not a Jittle to perplex the gene- 
ral; for 1^ patrols were incapacitated by it from 
doing their duty, and during several hours he re- 
ceive no reports. At last, however, colonel Ca^ 
dogan, who,with 500 cavalry preceded the columns, 
beheld, from the high grounds above Mierdorp, 
several masses, both of horse and foot, on the plain 
of St Andre : he despatched an officer in all haste 
to communicate the fact to Mariborougb, and a 
halt being ordered, the general rode forward to 
reconnoitre. 

The fog, though gradually clearing away, still 
hung in the sky, and so impeded the vision, that 
Marlborough vjras unable to determine whether 
the squadrons in question constituted the rear of the 
enemy in retreat, or were thrown out to cover 
some formation ; he accordin^y commanded the 
march of his own cdunms to be resumed : but 
the latter had barely crossed the demolished lines 
between Wasseige and Orp-le-Petit, ere the whole 
roysteiy received its solution. The enemy were 
now seen ranged in order of batde along a position 
of no ordinary strength ; indeed they were in pos- 
session of the very ground which it had been one 
great object of Marlborough's advance to occupy 
with his own troops. Of the nature of this post, 
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and of the dispositions assumed to mamtain it, m 
few words will suffice to convey a sufficiently ae- 
cuiateidea. 

The tract of country which lies between the 
sources of the two Gbeets, the Mehaigne, and tbe 
Dyle, ibrms the most elevated point in the great 
plain of Brabant These streams, finding at first 
but little descent, render the ground marshy to- 
wards their rise, partially swampy along their 
whole course, and in some places impassable. They 
are all surmounted by steep banks, though those 
of the Great Gheet are most abrupt; while tbe 
ground rising suddenly above them, forms a sort 
oftable-land, the surfsce of which is varied with 
gentle undulations, and dotted with clumps and 
coppices. The particular portion of this table- 
land, which formed the scene of the present coo- 
flict, is intersected, almost in the middle, by the 
Little Gheet ; towards the east it is known as the 
plain of JandrincBuil ; towards tbe west it is called 
the position of Mont St Andr6 ; an appellation 
which it borrows from tbe name of a village on 
the Gheet, which forms neariy an equilateral tri- 
ang^ with Autreglise and the tomb of Ottomood. 
From this tomb or barrow, again, which crowns 
the highest point in the plain, and overlooks the 
marshes bordering tbe Mehaigne, the position ex- 
tends as far as Ramilies, near the head of the 
Little Gheet ; and then, following the course oL 
the rivulet, is continued to the rising ground on 
which the village of Ofiliz stands : from Ofiuz it 
bends forward on the left bank of the stream, 
stretching along the verge of the eminence to Au- 
treglise, where, or rather in the fork produced by 
the confluence of the Jauche and Little Gheet, it 
terminates. Several excellent roads penetrate 
this position, both on its flanks snd by its centre, 
of which the principal are, that which leads from 
Wassiege by Branson, Bonefle, and Franquinay 
to Tavieres, the shady avenue or Chemin Brune- 
hault, and the road from Foulz to Autreglise, sk 
well as to Offin. 

When the heads of Marlborough's columns, 
clearing the village of Mierdorp, debouched into 
the plain of Jandrinosuil, the enemy were disco- 
vered in two lines, the first of which occupied the 
ground just described, while the second supported 
it a little in the rear. Tbe left, which consisted 
entirely of infantry, extended between tbe Jauche 
and tbe little Gheet, from Autreglise to Ofiuz; 
the centre, likewise composed of infantry, took 
post fi^xn Ofiuz to Ramilies ; while the right, 
which was made up of 100 squadrons of cavalry, 
occupied the open space in front of the tomb of Ot- 
tomond, between Ramilies and tbe Mehaigne. 
Each of the villages of which we have spoken 
was, moreover, strongly garrisoned ; into Rami- 
lies alone twenty battalions were thrown ; while 
a brigade was detached to Tavieres in order to 
secure the extreme right, and clouds of skirmish- 
ers lined all the hedges from Franquinay to that 
point Mariborougb scanned these dispositions 
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with a fmpid but skilful gbmoe; and Mifiiig ttub 
great defect which attached to them, he mada 
hMMe to take advantage of it 

The left of the enemy, being planted ill the rear 
ef a roorasB, though safe from all direct attack* 
upon itself was neoeeMurily immovable, at leait 
for ofieoiive purpoees. The right, again,.if the 
brigade posted at Tavieree be considered, was 
too much detached either to give or receive sup- 
port ; while the whole line^ being formed upon the 
arc of a semicircle, was liable at aU points to be 
sMsultad in superior numbers, by a force manoBUv- 
ring along the chord. It was perfectly evident^ 
too, that the hetghtson which tbe tomb of Ottomond 
stands formed the master-key of the position; for, 
were these once carried, the assailants would not 
only uncover the flank of the cavaby, hut be able 
to enfflade all the posts to the left. To this 
great object, therefore, Mariborough directed bio 
attention; and the measures which he adopted for 
the purpose of efiecting it, proved as suooessfol as 
they were admirably conceived. 

As the columns came up, he formed them inio 
two lines, with the left on BoneflRi and the right on 
Fou]& The enemy's light troops retiring as thsse 
came on, impeded not the advance for a moment, 
and at one o'ck>di in the day the artilleiy on both 
Mdes began to open. In the midst of this can- 
nonade, the British, Dutdi, and German infantry, 
Composing the right of the line, broke suddenly 
mto column, and pushed rapidly forward as if to 
carry Aotreglise by assault YiUeroi became jea- 
looB of his left, and hastily withdrawing from his 
centre, sent several brigades to support the menac- 
ed point This was precisely the movement 
which Mariborough intended him to makcw In a 
moment orders were despatched to the right, by 
which its farther advance was arrested. TI19 
leadhig battalions alone kept their ground in e>- 
Isoded order along the brow of the heigMe> which 
they had just ascended; while those behind, filing 
ijmckly to the left, passed under the screenr of 
tile same heights, to the point of real attack. 
Here they gave a preponderating superiority to the 
allies; and tho attack began in earnest A corps 
of infimtry, after dislodging the skirmishers about 
Franquinay, mvested Tavieree on every side. A 
mass of cavalry, under Overkirk, passing by their 
rear, bore dire^y upon the enemy's horse ; while 
twelvo battalions, in columns of companies, sup- 
ported by twice as many in line, assaulted Rami- 
fies with indescribable fury. Villeroi now became 
aware that he had been out-manoeuvred in the bo- 
ginning of the action. He saw that his right, not 
Us leSkj was in danger; and he exerted himself 
to the utmost, m tbe hope that he wifjOi yet repair 
an error of which the consequences threatened to 
be&taL 

One of his measures was to dismount twenty 
squadrons of dragoons, and to send them to the 
support of tiie brigade in Tavieres. With these 
Overkirk unexpectedly fell in, and cut them to 



Tbe first line of French cavalry next ad- 
j vanced; it was charged, broken^ and overthrown; 
but tho second, ooming up while Overkirk's corps 
was disord er ed by the pursuit, succeeded, for an 
instant, in restoring the battle. At this critical 
juncture Marlborough himself appeared, leading 
on seventeen squadrons: these dashed among 
the enemy's cuirassiers, and a desperate contest 
ensued. Still the enemy, though their schemes 
were manifestiy deranged, fought bravely. The 
batteries too, from Ramilies and tbe heights be- 
yond, played fatally among the assailants; and 
the s^ughter on both sides was great It was at 
this moment that Mariborough, afUr ordering up 
eveiy disposable man from the right, led on a 
chaigo in person, in which he had well-nigh lost 
his life. Being recognised by some French troop- 
ers, they rushed furiously upon him, and, cutting 
down sll before them, placed him in the midst of 
a throng. He fought his way out sword in hand ; 
drove his horse at a ditch, and was thrown heavi- 
ly in the leap; but he soon mounted another, 
though his secretary, who held the stirrup, was 
struck dead at his side by a cannon ball. 

The allied cavalry having rallied, and again 
advancing to the attack, were ag^ boldly met 
by the Bavarian cuirassierB, when twenty fresh 
squadrons from the right suddenly appeared 
coming at speed over the plain. These, drawing 
up in line on tbe right of the allied force, with a 
steadiness which furnished no doubtful evidence 
of their valour, struck such a panic into the enemy 
that they would not abide tbe shock. They turned 
their hones' heads and fled ; and the height of 
Ottomood, the great object of the struggle, was 
crowned. Meanwhile Ramilies was bravely as- 
sailed, and as bravely defended. OeneralSchulta, 
who commanded the attacking corps, forced back 
some Swiss battalioos, and gained the skirUoT 
the houses. He then rushed upon the troop which 
occupied the enclosures, drove them with precipi- 
tation into the village ; and, following close upon 
their heels, made himself^ in the end, master of the 
place. It was to no purpose that the marquis de 
MafiSn rallied two regiments of Cologne guards, 
and maintained, for awhile, with singular obsti- 
nacy, a hollow road hard by. Borne down by su- 
perior numbers, as well as taken in flank, he was, 
after a desperate struggle, dislodged, and his 
troops, charged by cavalry while broken in their 
flight, wero almost to a man destroyed. 

On their right and centra the enemy were now 
completely defeated ; yet the effi>rt made to ob- 
tain this success had been gigantic, and the con^ 
fusion in the ranks of the victors themselves was 
consequenUy great. To remedy thiii, Marlbo- 
rough made a halt, of which ViUeroi endeavoured 
to take advantage, by forming a second line out of 
the remains of his shattered squadrons in the rear. 
But the ground on which he strove toefiect this 
formation was cumbered with baggage; carts, 
ammunition wagons, and whole strings of bat- 
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Imwbm blocked H ap, and all his ezertkma prav«d 
ineffectual either to clear them away or to ibmi 
apart from them. Marlborough wis not bUad 
to the advantages wfaioh such a fCate of ^nge a^ 
forded him. The cavalry were agtin ordered to 
charge ; they obeyed the order wnh infinite good 
will, and in five minutes the plain was covered 
with dead bodies, horses riderless, and fugitives 
fleeing for their lives. Nor were the troops &r- 
ther to the right inattentive observers of what pass- 
ed. One column peioeiving the enemy to dimi- 
nish from before tbeofi, made good the passage of 
the swamp, and eharged, and took with little loss 
the village of Autreglise. Another rushed upmi 
Ofitn, which they found evacuated ; then, pur- 
suing their success, fell headlong upon the ene- 
my's rear-guard, and utteHy destroyed it : in a 
word, the battle, which had lasted with scarcely 
any intermission during a space of five hours, was 
won. The enemy were in fbll flight, broken and 
disorganised ; for of the km who halted to fight at 
all, by far the greater number fought only for 
quarter, and were made prisoners. 

The pursuit being continued by the whole ar^ 
my as far as Meldert, a halt was commanded, of 
which both men and horses stood sorely in need. 
Besides the march previous to the commencement 
of the action, and the fatigues which they had un- 
dergone in fighting, they had now advanced full 
five leagues from thefidd of battle; and hence 
the day's journey could not be computed, at a 
moderate calculation, to hl\ short of five and 
twenty miles. The state of the wounded, like- 
wise, and the attention due to the pnsoners, re- 
quired this step to be taken ; yet were the light 
cavalry instructed to press on, nor did they onoe 
draw bridle till they reached the vicinity of Lou- 
vain at two o'clock in the motning. As might be 
expected from the fniy and duration of die strife, 
the loss on both sides was tremendous. Of the 
allies there fell 1066 killed, and 8567 wounded ; 
in the former of which lists were tndnded 82, and 
in the latter 883, officers ; yet was this a trifle 
when compared with the amount of casualties on 
the other side, where 13,000 men died or were 
taken. Among these were many officers of rank, 
such as the prince of Soubise and Rohan, a son of 
marshal Tallard, and a nephew of lord Clare, who 
was shot dead early in the action ; while 80 stand- 
ards, the whole park of artillery, with baggage, 
tents, and other equipments, became the spoil of 
the conquerors. 

The impaediate consequences of this great vic- 
tory were the surrender of Louvam, Brussels, 
MechUn, Alost, Lierre, and almost all the chief 
towns and cities of Brabant In Flanders, like- 
wise, the tide ran strongly in the same diannel, 
for Ghent and Bruges both opened their gutes, 
and Daun and Oudenarde following the example, 
the country in general professed alle«;ianoe to the 
bouse of Austria. Antwerp, Ostend, Nienport, 
and Dunkirk, however, still hdd out ; and to the 
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reduetiQii of diese Marlborough fast no tinae is 
addressing himseUI Had he adopted the ad#iea 
of Groddphin, his first efibrt would have baaa 
against Dunkirk ; but holding cheap the selfish 
policy which dictated that measure, he r eso l vei 
upon beginning widi the nege of Antwerp, after 
which Ostend Mras for many reasons selected as 
die most advisable theatre of operations. 

He was in the act of arranging matters for tbe 
fbrmer of these enterprises, when two pieces of in- 
telligence reached him, both of which were well 
calculated to cheer him forwarc^in the great woik 
which he had undertaken. Of these, one iiifoni»- 
ed him of the brilliant successes of Peterfoonmgh 
in Catalonia ; the other made him aware that a 
sdusm had broken out between the Walloon aad 
French regiments which composed the ganiseaof 
Antwerp. Marlborough was not slew in tazniiig 
to account an occurrence so propitious. He ad- 
vanced against the place ; the appearance of his 
troops brought matters to an issue ; and the 
French regiment being permitted to depart with 
their baggage and arms, this important city was 
delivered up without the firing of a shot Bilail- 
borough then hurried back to the Hague, whien 
success had brought on a line of policy scarcely 
less mischievous than any which had yet been 
adopted. With his usual skill, he contrived to 
appease the cupidity in which akme it ofi^nated^ 
after which he made ready to carry his viotoiioas 
troops against Ostend. 

From the tone of his own correspondenoe, not 
less than from the strength of the place, it is evi- 
dent that Marlborough anticipated an obstinate 
resistance in this enterprise ; but he was deoeh^ 
ed, for the siege cost him only the loss of 500 men, 
and a consumption of eight days from the opening 
of the trenches. His next effort was against 
Menin. Surrounded on all hands by a flat, which' 
could, under ordinary circumstances, be flood- 
ed at the will of the commandant, this place 
was regarded by friends and foes as absolutely 
beyond the reach of insult; yet here, as elsewhere^ 
fbrtone, or, to use his own more accurate laB> 
guage, divine Providence, fought forMaribonragk 
A drought ef unusual severity set in almost as 
soon as be bed determined on the siegeu It con- 
tinued without hitermission throughout the wfaols 
period of his operations, and thus enabled bim to 
push his approaches, as against a city on an arid 
plain, dose to the crest of ^acis. A breach was 
in consequence eflbcted, and an assault thrsalon^ 
ed, upon which the governor opened his gatsi^ 
having cost^ besiegers by the obstinacy of his 
defence not less than 3000 men. It is not thelesst 
striking occurrence ui this siege, that onthevciy 
day after tiie allies took possession of the galei^ 
rain began, and continued till all the canals aad 
ditches in the nei^bourfaood became litsraUy 
overcharged with water. 

From Menin, a corps, under the guidance of 
general Chmrohill, marched against DendeiBiQiid. 
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ftopMMdhBgitMonthe ftbof ScptMriMTyaid 
on the 16th Atfa was in?eftod. MMawkUethe 
duke de Vandome, wbo had siiooeeddd Yiliefoi 
in eomnMnd of the timy of FUodora, aMemUed 
a large force upon the Soheid, and gare oat that 
he intendMi, ao aooo aa the aUiea ahould be em- 
benraaaed wfth thia undertakiog, to attack them 
m their Ibea, and aTenge the diigraoe of Rami- 
lifls. Nothmg coold have been more agreeable 
to Marlborough than the realiaation of thif boaat; 
lerhia troopa were full of courage^ flnabed' with 
xeoent sucoeaaea^ and reponed boondleaa confi- 
denee in their leader: hat tboo^ the enemy ven- 
tnred, on one oocanon, to puah a rMonnoitring 
pai^ aa far aa his lines, they drew off agah^ in 
all haste eo soon as he ahowed a dispoaition to 
meet theoL The consequeoee waa, that the siege 
went on wi^ all possible regolaiity, Marlborough 
lumaslf encamping at Leuwe to cover it ; and on 
tibe 5th of October, after a i^allant but firnitless 
deiencs^ the town opened its gatei^ Soch waa 
the last victory achieved in this campaign. It 
eom[^ted the conquest of Brabant and Fbnden | 
an issue which, at the opening of the war, the 
moit aanguine could not have anticipated ; and it 
leiand the reputation of Mailborough to a heigbt 
never before attained by any general in modem 



Towards the end of October, Mailboroagh left 
Ins afmy for a few days, that be might visit Bras> 
aek^ where he was recmved by the civic autboii- 
ties with transports of joy. He was compelled, 
however, to decline the honour which the emperor 
had preMcd upon him, namely, the dignity of go- 
vernor of the conquered provinces; because he 
perceiv e d that his acceptance would give aerioos 
offence to the Dutch, whose views were as selfidi 
in prosperity as they had been narrow in adver- 
Hty. He returned, therefore, on the S 1st, to camp, 
and in the begmnhig of November distributed his 
troops into quarters ; the English at Ghent, the 
Danes at Bruges, and the Prussians and Lnnen- 
borfsers along the line of the Demer. His next 
bosineas was to appoint to particular commands 
tiie officers on whom he could most perfectly de- 
pend. Overkirk was nonunated general in chief 
of the Low Countries, Tilly was sent to Lou vain, 
Salisch to MechKn, and Churchill to Brussels ; 
after which the duke himself set out for the Hague, 
whither matters of the most urgent moment called 
him. 

With the solitary exception of Spain, where dis- 
•ensions among the allied generals wrought more 
misduef than the sword of the enemy, the cam* 
paign of 1706 had been in all quarters adverse to 
the French interests. Prince Eugene, strongly 
Teinfi>roed by the troops procured for him by MurC- 
borofigh, suddenly passed the Alps, formed a 
junction with the duke of Savoy, engaged Marsin 
itt his lines before Turin, and defeated him with 
the loea of 9000 men. Then doubling back upon 
tiie fidilaneae, he cleared it of the enemy till he 



had in a great degree le^eatablished, both thove 
and elsewhere^ the fertunee of his imperial mas- 
ter. It is true that in G^ermany, prince Louis cf 
BadeOyWcm down with disease, and a prey to 
the wilfulness of his temper, carried on hostilities 
with less of decision than might have been ex- 
pected at his handa. Nevertheless, the continual 
drafts whieh were made from ViUars'sanny, left 
him without the physical means of taking advan- 
tage of the openings presented ; and hence the 
war, if it proved not alisolutdy fitvourabU to the 
cauae of the alhea, waa at least not against them. 
Louis XlV. began, therefore, to apprehend, that, 
great as his military reaourcea were, they had at 
last been over-matched. He applied himself^ in 
consequence, to the ezerdse of that dipfomatie 
dull, for which, not less than for ambition, he 
stands remarkable; and he managed mattera 
with such addreea aa to sow the seeds of discord 
among the confederatea, at a moment when above 
all othera union appeared moat attainable. 

The well-known anxiety of the Dutch to secore, 
a strong frontier, had, dniing the last few months, 
extendi to the acquiaition of an enlarged terri- 
tory. They flattered themadves that it was by 
their exertiona prindpally that Brabant and the 
Netherlanda had been wrested from the grasp of 
France ; and, with the aelfiah policy which haa 
guided them ever aince they became a nation, 
they mere than inainuated that a portion at least 
of the conquests ought to be given up to them. 
As a matter of courae, the emperor opposed him- 
self in the most determined manner to every pro- 
posal of the kind i England, too, waa by no means 
desirous that her maritime rival should become 
more powerful than she was, though her jealousy 
of France readily induced her to guarantee the 
possessioo of a defensible border. Of all these 
dispositions and contradictory views the king 
of France remamed not in ignorance ; and he 
made haste, so soon as the disaatrous issues of the 
campaign appeared, to avail himself of the open- 
ing which they affi>rded. 

The summer was yet young when information 
reached Mariboroogh that the French were endea^ 
vooring to negotiate a separate treaty with the 
states-general As far as, by letters, and ooca- 
sional short visits to the Hague, he could baffle 
these intrigues, he failed not to do ao ; but towards 
winter aflairs had assumed such a face as seriously 
to alarm all who wished well to the protestant 
succession. It is true that Louis undertook to 
acknowledge Anne as queen of England, and 
that he talked of renoondng the claima of the 
duke of Anjou on the crown of Spain, provided 
an equivalent could be found for him among the 
provinces of Italy ; but as he made theae propo- 
sals to the Dutdi, and the Dutch alone, no reliance 
whatever conld he reposed on them. Nor is this 
all Awars of the feeUngof the Hollanders touch- 
ing an extenaion of the republic into the Low 
Coontiiea, the French monarch aerupled not lo 
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feed their hopes by aMoimiicee of a deCenoiiied in- 
terference on hb pert in the accompliehment of 
that great object Such reaeoning fell not unheed- 
ed upon the ean of the men compoiing theetatee- 
general. They began to aeeume a tone in their 
oonunonicationfl with the allies diflerent from what 
they had hitherto employed, and serious fears ware 
in consequence entertained that the dissolution of 
the league was not ? ery remote. 

The unpleasant sensations excited by this state 
of things were far from reoeivingrelief from a con- 
sideration that Holland was disposed to regard 
Eoigland as too powerful, now that her great rival 
was weakened. The undisguised aversion, like- 
wise, which she experienced and expressed towards 
the emperor produced much uneasiness at the 
court of St James's : indeed, Gtodolphin himself 
appears, at one moment, to have re^irded afimirs 
as desperate, though he carefully maintained a 
tone of confidence in his correspondence with the 
pensionary. Marlborough alone continued sai>- 
guine. He had triumphed over too many difficul- 
ties to suocumb under those which now pressed 
upon him ; and his spirit and prudence led to the 
result which he had anticipated. With oonsnm- 
mate skill he bent all the diflecent parties to his 
own views. The states and the emperor were re- 
united ; the former were solemnly engaged to 
stand or faU with the alliee; and a negotiation 
which had for some time been in progress with the 
elector of Bavaria was abruptly broken off Thus, 
as far as human foresight could extend, the most 
effectual measures were adopted to guard against 
the operations of treachery or self-interest, and 
the attention of all the powen was turned with ap- 
parent good will to the providing of adequate re- 
source against the opening of a new campaign. 

Perplexing as these mattera were, they can hard- 
ly be said to have given Mariborough greater un- 
easiness than the state of parties and the cabals 
ibr office which went on at home. We have al- 
luded elsewhere to the partial disgrace of the tories ; 
to the nomination of Mr. Cowper as lord-keeper, 
and the appointment of lord Sunderland as am- 
bassador at Vienna. The whigs, not content with 
obtaining a share in the patronage of the crown, 
now msisted upon the whole, and made their first 
attack by demanding that sirCharles Hedges should 
be removed from the office of secretary, and lord 
Sunderland appointed in his room. The duchchs 
of Marlborough, with her usual violence and spi- 
rit, espoused the cause of her son-in-law. Go- 
dolpbm, hopeless of support from the tones, took 
the same side, and both together overcoming the 
scruples of the duke, prevailed upon him likewise 
to interfere. The queen, however, swayed partly 
by her own feelings, and partly instigated by the 
secret advice of Hariey and St John, gave a steady 
refusal to the proposition. It was to no purpose 
that Goddphin threatened to resign, or that the 
duchess soaght to alarm her mistress with asso- 
lanoes of the hostility of the party, and the neoes- 
214 



saiy triumph of France^ in the negafdaiiooB wUA 
she was known to oondoct Anne resolutely ad- 
hered to her determination of holding something 
IBie an even balance between the factions, and met 
every argument %nth reasons, which, if they &2led 
to convince the judgments of her correspondents, 
left them no room to doubt of her own firmness. 
Even Mariborough's letten produced no eflfect; 
and thou^ parliament was on the eve of meeting 
and a fierce opposition was prepared, she persisted 
in excluding Sunderland from the situation which 
alone he would accept It wasthis course of con- 
duct on her part, coupled with certain arobiguoos 
expressions in their own letters, that first led Gio- 
dolphin and afterwards the duke to suspect the 
sincerity of their two prot^gds* By the duchess 
both ELarley and St John, but particulariy the 
latter, had long been regarded with distrust ; by 
GhKldphin they were now viewed at least %rith 
suspicion: Mariborough alone attributing their 
equivocations to the force of circumstances rather 
than to the spirit of ahsolnle trsachery. Never- 
theless they persisted in the line which they hsd 
adopted, keeping the queen steady in her opposi- 
tion to the minister ; nor was it tUl Marlborough 
arrived in London, and by a personal appeal over- 
came her antipathies, that she broke through the 
spell by which their counsels had bound her. 
This event, however, which occurred on the 18th 
of November, gave a novel turn to the whole 
course of public a&irs. The queen's firmness 
gave way. Sunderiand was appointed secretary, 
Mr. Cowper was raised to the p<mge, and an ad- 
ministration formed on a basis 'avowedly whig. 
It is true that Mariborough and Godolphin still 
belonged to it, and that the latter was raised to the 
dignity of an earl ; but they were equally become 
converts to whig principles, if not abstractedly, 
without doubt in practice. ELarley and St John, 
indeed, continued to keep their seats, but they were 
the only tories of note permitted to fill places ot 
distinction and responsibility in the new cabinet 
It is scarcely necessary to state that the recep- 
tion which Mariborough met from all ranks and 
classes of his countrymen was, on the present, as 
it had been on previous occasions, in the highest 
degree flattering. The houses of pariiament vot- 
ed him their thanks ; the city of London feasted 
him ; his trophies were carried in triumphal pro- 
cession to St Paurs, amid the shouts and plau- 
dits of the people. Not only was the estate of 
Woodstock entailed, at his own desire, upon the 
title, but a bill was passed which rendered the 
honoun and dignities conferred upon himself 
hereditary through the female line; tbo sons of 
his daughters, with their sons for ever, being ap- 
pointed heira according to their seniority. It is 
somewhat remarkable that, though sufficiently 
anxious on this head, Marlborough expressed no 
desire that the name of Churchill should be sssom- 
ed by his suooessors. That dotage, if such it de- 
serves to be termed, had ceased to actuate him foe 
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aome time ; bat he tdok care, beeidei seooiing to 
his ducheM a life poMession of tbe egtute of 
VToodstock, to seothattbe penaonof 5000(. a-year 
"Which had been graated to him and his bein oat 
of the rerenoes of tbe poet-office, ahoold tSkewiae 
be enjoyed by her in the etent of her widowhood. 

It belongs not to the biographer of Marlborough, 
considered as a Britiab' general, to eqter much at 
largjs into a consideratioa of the political quescioos 
•which daring the period of his emineot ssr? iosa 
agitated the parliament and tbe natioa. Of the 
motives, for example, which directly guided the 
-promoters of that great measure, the onion be> 
tween England and ScotUnd, difi^rent opinions 
may be held ; hot the measure itself most now be 
admitted on all hands to have brought incalculable 
benefits upon both countries. From the first 
moment of its suggestion, Marlborough cordially 
supported it He saw that if any thing could put 
an end to the jealousies and mistrust which hin- 
dered one portion of tbe empire from peHectly ooa- 
lesdog with another, this and this alone woold do 
so; uid wtile be uodenralued the difficulties 
which opposed themselves immediately to the 
undertaking, he took a coropreheosive and just 
view of the benefits which in aAer-ages would 
arise out of it Marlborough was not mistaken 
m the estimate which he had formed both for tbe 
present or the future. The church, of whkA the 
downfal had been confidently predicted, contino- 
ed not less secure than ever; prejudices andanti* 
pathies long fostered gradually gave way ; and 
the people, learning to regard themselves as one, 
rose both conjointly and separately to a hdght of 
prosperity to which, had no union taken place, 
they could not have attained. It is but an act of 
justice to the memory of Marlborough testate, that 
tbe part which he played in the discussion of this 
great question goes fkr to exculpate him from 
some charges of secret treachery and double-deal- 
ing. That he stands not free from blame at the 
commencement of his career, we have already 
taken occasion to show ; but it is evident that no 
man, drcunistanced as he was, would have labour- 
ed to effect the union, had he not fully made up 
his mind to stand or fall with the preservation of 
the protestant succession. 

These great measures were yet in progress, 
and Marlborough, ever attentive to his duty, was 
at the same time making his arrangements (or the 
next campaign, when not his attention only, but 
that of the allies in general, was somewhat pain- 
fully roused by the appearance of a new actor on 
the stage of public affairs. Charles Xil. of 
Sweden, one of the most extraordinary men whom 
Europe has ever produced, was now in the full ca- 
reer of his successes. After vigorously defending 
his country agamst the attacks of its iovadere, and 
compelling thd king of Denmark to sign a dis- 
graceful peace, he had burst into the Russian ter- 
ritories on the shores of tbe Baltic, where, with a 
di^Mrity of numbera scarcely to be credited, he 



overthrew tbe Muscovites in many batdas. He 
marched next into Poland, and dethroned Augus- 
tus, that he might confer the crown upon Stanie* 
laos Lecanski ; after which hedirectsd his course 
into Qermany ; and was now, with his vktorioos 
legions, in cantonments at AltRanstadt From 
this point he commanded, rather than invited, tbe 
other powen to give their sanction to 1^ proceed- 
ings. All eyes were instantly turned tovrards 
Charles. It wis evident that, should he covet the 
distinction, he possessed ample means of beooo^ 
ing the artyiter of Europe; ibr into whatever scale 
he might choose to throw the weight of his power, 
its opposite must kick the beam. While, there- 
fore, the eccentric warrior gave venl to his personal 
feelings, by charging the emperor Joseph with 
nnmerous political crimes, the rest of the confede- 
rates laboured under the painful impression, that 
the machinations of Louis, of which they remained 
not long in ignorance, had effectually gained him 
over to the aide of France. Even Marlborough 
was far from feeling easy tm a point so critical ; 
and as he could not himself at this season of the 
year nndeitake a journey to the Swedish head- 
quarters, he employed general Ghrumbkow, a 
Prossian officer, in whose penetration be reposed 
great confidence, to discover, if (possible, tbe bent 
of Cbarlei^ inclinations. The letter which this 
gentleman addressed to the duke after his return 
fipom Liepiig, where ha met theSwadish monarch, 
is too carious to be omitted;-^ 

** My lord duke, Bertinj Jm. 11, 1707. 

"I returned yesterday firom Leipzig, and I deem 
it my duty to give your highness an account of my 
journey. Last Sunday week I departed from 
hence, and arrived the Monday at Leipzig On 
the next day I waited upon the king at his dinner. 
I was much surprised at the manner in which the 
table was served ; and I do assure your highness 
that the fare with which M. deHompesch regaled 
you, was divine in comparison with this. On the 
following day I saw king Augustus at dinner 
with tbe king of Sweden : the latter appeared 
pleased and contented, the other disconcerted and 
pensive. The repast continued, according to cus 
tom, only a quarter of an hour, during which an 
unbroken silence was preserved, which I attribut- 
ed to the consideration that there was only time to 
swallow some morsels in haste. On Saturday I 
visited count Piper, and after an hour's conference 
we sat down to dinner ; and as his (are was much 
worse than that of bib royal master, year highness 
may judgo of my wretched situation. Count Piper 
is rude and boisterous, and has all the mannon of 
a pedant, without his learning... I conversed 
with him on all subjects, and particularly dwelt on 
the confidence which your highneas reposes in the 
word of the king his master. He said, * That 
English lord is a brave and intelligent man ; the 
Eng^sh and the allies are extremely fortunate that 
be is their general: the king my master esteems him 
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infinitdy.' He then eaid that hit muter was not 
pnxiigal of promises, but kept bis word moat re- 
ligioufliy ; adding that those who were not mclin- 
ed to bdieve him^ need only let him fi)Uow his 
own way. 

'* Having msensibly tomed the diaooune on the 
great designs of the king his master, he said, ' We 
inadewarin Poland only to subsist; our design 
in Saxony is to termmate the war ; bat for the 
Musoont^ he shall pay le$ p9U cm$i$f and we will 
treat the ciar in a manner which posterity w91 
hardly beliere.' I secretly wished that he was 
already in the heart of Mosoovy. 

** After dinner he conveyed me in his carriage 
to the bead-qoartera^ and presented me to the 
king. His majesty waa standing in a small apart- 
ment, dr ess e d in the Swedish fashion. I made 
my bow, and having received proper instmctions, 
accosted him boldly, that I esteemed myself very 
fortunate in paying my respects to a sovereign, 
who was so renowned in E«urope for his distin- 
goisbed actions, valour, and equity. He asked 
me whence I came, and where I had served. I 
replied, and mentioned my good fortune in serv- 
ing three campaigns nnder your highness. He> 
questioned me much, and paiticolariy aboot your 
highness and the EngUsfa troops; snd yon will resp 
dily believe that I delineated my hero in the most 
Jively and natural colours. Among other par> 
ticnIiyrS) ^^ asked me if yobr highness yooTMlf led 
the troops to the chsrge. I replied, that as all the 
troops were animated with the same ardour for 
fighting, your highness was not under the necessi- 
ty of leading the charge ; but that you were every 
where, and always in the hottest of the action, and 
gave your orders with that coolness which ex- 
cites general admiration. I then related to him 
that you had been thrown froin your hone; the 
death of your aide-de<arop Brinfield, and many 
other things. He took such fdeasure in this 
recital, that he made me repeat the same thing 
twiee. I also said, that your highness always 
spoke of his majesty with the highest esteem and 
admiration, and ardently desired to pay your re- 
pects. He observed, < That is not likely; but I 
should be delighted to see a general of Whom I 
have heard so much.' ^ 

There was nothing in this to satisfy the minds 
of those chiefly interested, as to the designs or 
dispositions of the Swedish monarch ; nor did the 
future correspondence of the same officer, though 
filled with flattering gueasos and surmises, allay 
their natural fears. Awtoe, as they wers^ that a 
confidential agent from Louis had visited Alt 
Ranstadt, and made acquainted, through one of 
those trusty spies whom Marlborough kept con- 
stantly in pay, with the very sobstanoe of his 
conmrnnksatkms, they experienced the utmost un- 
easiness as to the residt; nor would any thmg aa^ 
tisfy either the emperor or the elector of Hanover, 
except a personal interview between Marlborough 
and Charles. Maiiborough readily yielded to th^ 
il6 



wishes ef the crowned lmA§» Having oUaiaad 
the mmeiioa of his own court, he defiaited for the 
Hague, as soon after the close of Uie oe s si o n as 
drcumstaaess would allow; wheno9» after oom- 
momoatmg his desi|pu lo the Pensionary, as well 
as to several leading men in the atates, be set oat 
on the 90th of April towards the Swedish camp* 

With consnmmste address, Marlborough adapt- 
ed both his langoags and his manner to the pecu- 
liar tempennent of ChaileB. He spared no de|7«e 
of flattery, to which the Swedish monarch lay re- 
markably opeti; yet he never onee committed 
either his own sovereign, or the other powen 
whom he represented ; nay, even when Stanis- 
laus was introduced to him, he contrived at once 
to gratify his host, and to avoid every thing ap- 
pn^ching to a puUic recognition of the title of 
that prince. In like manner, while apparently 
entering into all the romantic views of Chazles 
touching a protestant league, and the general re- 
dress of wrongs throog^Mit G^emiany, he manage 
ed to convince him that the moment for efjpffting 
these good works was not yet oome; and that the 
balance of power must first be restored in Eorap^ 
ero the internal condition of any particular state 
ooold with propriety be taken into considermtiao. 
Voltaire has asserted that the English general, 
when first ushered into the presence of the Swed- 
ish monarch, found the latter attentively examin- 
ing a map of Russia ; and that, from this single 
drcumstanoe, he became at once aware that 
Lome's intrigues had failed. This sutement is 
altogether inoorrect. No such spectacle was ever 
beheld by Marlborough, nor were any such con- 
clu«ons drawn from it ; it was to his own adroit- 
neas in diplomatio conversation, and to that alone^ 
that he was indebted for the knowledge that 
Charles would not interfere in the contest between 
France and her enemies. He returned to the 
Hague, visiting Berlin and Hanover by the way, 
on the 8th of May, having been absent on this im- 
portant mission not more than eighteen days. 

Notwithstanding the successful issue of thn 
delicate affiur and the general assurances of sup- 
port which he received from all quarters, Martbo- 
rouj^ saw, with indescribable mortification, the 
summer months of 1707 one after another steal 
on, without an opportunity being aflbrded of ^ 
fectmg any thing worthy of his own renown, or 
correspondent to the zeal by which he was actuat- 
ed. The Dutch had «gain relapsed into their old 
habit of distrust, and again empowered the field- 
deputies to thwart the general in all his move- 
ments. They scarcely concealed, indeed, that m 
a further prosecution of the war they felt no inte- 
rest ; and if they did not positively receive overtures 
of peace from France, they acted as if to such a 
consummation their hopes were mainly turned. 
Though superior, or at least fully equal, to the 
enemy, both in the numbers and the quafity of 
his troops, Marlborough was not alloweM), during 
many months, to hazard a ain^e aggressive move^ 
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ment A variety of marches were, indeed, eflfect- 
€d, for the purpose of covering the principal towns 
of Brabant ; and more than once the duke die- 
rubed a saagoine hope of forcing his confederates 
to a battle ; hot jnst as the object of his combina- 
tioas began to develope itself, the deputies mter- 
fered, and the enemy escaped from the toils. This 
was paiticiilarly the case on the' 27th of May, 
when, after a series of able mancBUvres, he had 
succeeded in bringing the hostile armies into 
presence, near Nivelle. Because the pass of 
Konqnieres was strongly occupied, through which 
it would be necessary to penetrate, a council of 
war determined Hhat a battle should not be hazard- 
ed ; Marlborough was in consequence compelled 
to fall back to Beaulieu, that he mi^t protect 
Brussels and Louvain from insult 

Having induced t^e enemy, by this movement, 
to relinquish their designs, Mariborough advanced 
aoaifl as iar as Meldert, Vendome moving at the 
same time in a parallel direction towards Gem- 
bloors. These changes of ground occurred so 
early io the season as the 31st of May; yet it 
was not till the month of August that any serious 
effort watf made, on either side, to bring matters 
to the crisis of a battle. On the one hand, Yen- 
dome, thoogh both able and enterprising, held his 
whrersary in too much respect, to risk the slightest 
opening, of which he could not but believe that 
adTBDtage would be taken ; on the other hand, 
Marlborough, harassed by the senseless opposition 
of the Hollanders, found his energies cramped, 
and his speculations useless. The consequence 
was, that the entire summer was permitted to pass 
in a Kpedes of armed truce, as distasteful to the 
feeTings of the British commander, as it was inju- 
rious to the cause of which he stood forth the prin- 
cipal defender. 

It was not, however, in the supineness of those 
with whom be more immediately acted, that Mari- 
borough found ample cause of complaint, and 
fruitful sources of anxiety. In Spain the al- 
lies had suffered a fearful reverse, their army 
being almost entirely destroyed at Almanza; 
and the only chance of restoring matters lay in 
the immediate advance of the imperial troops into 
Provence, by the passes of the Apennines. 
This measure Marlborough ceased not to urge 
by every argument in his power, both upon Jo- 
seph and the duke of Savoy. But between these 
two personages an excessive jealousy had arisen. 
The emperor, looking to his own interests alone, 
prafeired securing the conquest of the Milanese 
to every other consideration ; while Victor Ama- 
deiB threatened to withdrew entirely from the 
league, were not his particular wishes consulted, 
and fate views, of aggrandisement realised. It was 
to no purpose that Mariborough impressed npon 
aU paities the benefits likely to accrue upon the 
eooqneat of Toulon. With a jealousy of the ma- 
rilime powers, as narrow as it was Ul-timed and 
vajoet, they both afiected to treat the project as 



tentiing to the benefit of England alone; and 
though they could not venture positively to pro- 
nounce against it, they nevertheless postponed its 
accomplishment from day to day. Nor were the 
shameful dissensions which prevailed among the 
different commanders in Catalonia subjects of . 
trivial concern to Marlborough, Peterboroi^ had 
long ago been suspended, and was now a wan- 
dering intriguer^rom court to court. Lord Ghd- 
way, his weak and unfortunate successor, was 
became not less unpopular than he ; and the tem- 
per of the king, as wcdl as the state of his party, 
gave conclusive evidence that no British officer, at 
least, would be able to restore confidence or una- 
nimity. 

In like manner the turn which afiairs had lately 
taken in Qermany was far from gratifying. The 
margrave of Baden, after a long and painful ill- 
ness, died ; and the army there being left without 
a commander, sQMamed a signal defeat The 
strong position of Stolhofi^n was stormed and 
carried ; and Villars, bursting into the Pala- 
tinate^ spread horror and dismay around. Al- 
most at the same moment the disputes between 
the emperor and the king of Sweden, which it had 
cost so much trouble to allay, were revived ; nor 
were they finally settled, except by the assump- 
tion of a tone on Marlborough's part more decid- 
ed than he had yet seen proper to employ. So 
many misfortunes befalling at one and the same 
moment preyed strongly upon the mind of the ge^ 
neral ; yet were they but as a drop of water to 
the sea, When compared with the uneasiness and 
chagrin which the intelligence received day after 
day from home occasioned. 

Something has been said in another part of this 
sketch, touching the grovring alienation of the 
queen from the duchess of Mariborough, and the 
unconquerable aversion experienced by her ma- 
jesty towards the whigs. Over the latter feeling, 
the semblance of a victory had been gained dur- 
ing the last session of parhament ; and so long as 
the duke remained iii England, even the former 
seemed to be suspended ; but he had scarcely 
quitted the court ere both the one and the other re- 
vived with increased violence. That Hariey and St. 
John secretly encouraged the queen in her preju- 
dices, lady Mariborough had long asserted, and 
Godolphin, if he refused to go along with her to 
the full extent of conviction, was not free from 
suspicion. It needed but the occurrence of an 
event in itself neither extraordinary nor important 
to attest the full truth of her assertions, and to 
convince even Marlborough himself that he no 
longer possessed the confidence of his sovereign. 

Long before any positive coldness arose be- 
tween them, lady Marlborough, weary of a con- 
tinual attendance at court, had recommended to 
the queen a poor relative of her own, the daughter 
of a reduced gentleman, by name Abigail HilL 
Mrs. Hill, educated in high tory principles, soon 
made herself agreeable to her royal mistresi, and, 
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as uBoally happens in euch cases, was not mind- 
ful in her prosperity that a debt of gratitude re- 
mained due to her first patroQess. She not only 
encoura^d the queen in resisting the political 
demands of lady Marlboiou^ but directed her 
attention, with . very unnecessary minuteness, to 
all the most offensive expressbnsin her grace's 
letters, till in the end she succeeded in efiecting 
an absolute transfer of the royal tj^vour to herseli 
Harley was neither slow to perceive^ nor back- 
ward to avail himself of this circumstance. Be- 
ing equally with the duchess related to Mrs. Hill, 
he ibund no difficulty in contracting with her the 
closest intimacy ; and he contrived, through her 
influence, to establish an authority over the mind 
of the queen more despotic than he had hitherto 
exercised. 

Though the designs of Harley and the new fa- 
vourite were not concealed from the eyes of others, 
the duchess, either blinded by,pcide or confident 
in her own judgment, persisted in believing that 
there was nothing in then: conduct capable of ex- 
citing alarm. Under this delusion she continued 
to labour till information unexpectedly reached her 
that Mrs. Hill, without condesoendmg to consult 
ber origbal patroness, had given her hand in mar- 
riage to a Mr. Masham, a gentleman in the queen's 
service, who, not less than herself owed all his 
success in life to the duchess. Then, indeed, this 
hi^b-spirited woman began to suspect that her re- 
lative had played false. She wrote warmly, and 
perhaps haughtily, to the queen ; received a cold 
and caustic reply ; and became awara that her 
suspicions were not groundless. Nor was it long 
ere other and more convincing proofs were afibrded 
that the queen had thrown herself into the arms 
of a secret faction. Two bishoprics, with cer- 
tain other valuable pieces of church preferment, 
fell vacant The ministers, and among the rest 
Marlborough and Godolphin, recommended able 
men of whiggish principles for promotion : their 
advice was not only not adopted, but sir William 
Dawes and doctor Blackball, both of them avowed 
tories, not free from suspicion on the score of js- 
oobitisro. Were nominated to the sees. It was in 
vain that Marlborough and Godolphin remon- 
suated warmly against such appointments, hold- 
bg out threaU that, should they Uke place, their 
own resignation must follow. The queen persist- 
ed in asserting her right to exercise the preroga- 
tive according to her own will ; and the two friends 
were completely baffled. 

The consciousness of loss of influence which 
followed upon this proceeding was not the only 
nor the most harassing evil Which rose out of it 
The whigs, who had never reposed absolute con- 
fidence m Marlborough, avowed their belief that 
he was now deceiving them, and gave loose to the 
animosity "which they had fi>r some time suppress- 
ed, but had never been able to overcome. It 
chanced that to the repeated applications of lord 
HalifiuL for some office which he might hold (o- 
818 



gether with the auditorship of the ezcfaeqnei; 
Marlborough had steadily opposed himfilf A 
great deal of altercation had taken place betwMB 
them, producing its customary efiect, cddncM and 
alienation. Anopenrupturenow occurred, whichled 
to ooosequences exceeidingly painful to the fedkigi 
of Marlborough. His brother, admiral ChorohiH, a 
jaoob^ at heart, and, as such, abhorred bj Hstli- 
fax and the whigs, became exposed to proeecatioa 
on a charge of neglect of duty ; nor were the in- 
tercessions of the duke in his favour, though made 
in a tone more humble than might have been as- 
sumed, so much as honoured with a reply. 

Undermined by Harley, and distru^ed by the 
whigs, Marlborough saw that his influence was 
on the wane ; nor was it any gratification to him 
that alnxMt every post brought him assuraDces 
that his enemies were not likely to use much deli- 
cacy in the exercise of sucfaflpower as tbey pos- 
sessed. The supplies and recruits necessary Co 
keep his array efl^ctive were either held back alto- 
gether, or affiuded with a sparing band. Plans 
suggested by him were scrutinised with a doe^ 
ness to which he had heretofore been unaocustooi- 
ed ; and his wishes as to the choice of porMOs 
for di^rent employments abroad were not al- 
ways obeyed. It soon appeared, moreover, that 
the tory party had not confined their intrigues to 
the court of St James's alone : Marlborough found 
himself out of favour with the elector, at a mo- 
ment when, above all others, he had a right to ex- 
pect the contrary ;* nor was it but by the spph- 
cation of consummate address that he succeeded 
in removing the impression which his highness had 
received. 

In conducting the voluminous and irksome cor- 
respondence arising out of a state of things so un- 
settled, the summer of 1707 was chiefly spent 
It is true that no man could exhibit more of tem- 
per or discretion than Marlborough ; for even lord 
Peterborough, who visited him on his way home, 
failed in drawing him into the utterance of one 
rash or unguarded expression. Yet was his satis- 
faction great, when, in the month of August, the 
prospect of more active operations opened upoo 
him ; not merely because he hoped, by a brilliant 
victory, to recover the confidence of the queen, 
but because the very act of superintending the 
movements of the army in the field promised to 
divert his thoughts into a nK>re agreeable and im- 
portant channel. The circumstances which led 
to this renewal of the campaign, if we may so 
speak, were these : — 

The emperor, after completing the conquest of 
the Milanese, at length consented to hazard an at- 
tempt upon Toulon ; and prince £ugene was oum- 
manded, at the bead of 35,000 men, to penetrate 
into Provence for that purpose. Towards the end * 

* Mariboroofh had. not long before, with great dd^ 
~*^, obtained lor tht elector of Hanover ths < 



fiedtV) 
nand' 



of tho army on the Rhine, vacated by the death 
of the margrave of Baden. 
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of 3uae the march began, an Eoglu^i fleet sweep- 
ing the ooaat at the same moment The enemy 
cdend DO resitft&noe ; and on the 96th of July, 
Sageoe pitched his tents in the camp of YaletlB, 
in tbe immndiste vicinity of the place. Had an 
aasaoU been given that night, theire is every rea- 
son to believe that Toolon would have tallen, for 
the fortifications were decayed, and the garrison 
iotimklated ; but Eugene, declining io adopt this 
eourae, attacked it in form, though unable, by rea- 
Boo of the paucity of his infantry, to complete the 
iavestment The consequence was, that the 
Fteach made haste to collect an army for the pui^ 
poee of raising the siege ; and towards the coro- 
pietioo of it, Vendome received orders to detach 
thirteen battalions and twelve squadrons. Marl- 
boroogh DO sooner became acquainted with the 
maroh of this detachment, than he resolved to 
bring Vendome to battle ; and the deputies being 
with difficolty persuaded to sanction the measure, 
be ooocentrated his army upon the Djie. 

Tbe corps composing the allied army having 
been a good deal scattered, it was the evening i 
the Sth ere they made good their consolidation. 
On the 10th the river was passed, aofd on the 1 1th 
bead-quarters were established at Genappe. Yen- 
dome was not left long in ignorance of this move- 
ment ; and guessing the reason, he instantly put 
his columns in motion, and abandoned his lines at 
Qemblouns. He pushed upon Sene^ Maiibo- 
roogh inarching at the same time towards Nivelle ; 
bat the latter movement was no sooner communi- 
cated to him than he again ordered his people un- 
der arms. He retreated now with such precipita- 
tion, that, in spite of the efibrts of count Tilly, 
whom Marlborough detached with a select corps 
lo harass him, he gained, almost without firing a 
ibot, the strong position of St Denis, where, co- 
vered by the coniQuence of the Haine and one of 
Its chief tributary streams, he ventured to make a 
short halt. Marlborougfa had scarcely begun to 
threaten, ere be again quitted his ground, never 
pausing till he had gained Chievres, whence a sin- 
gle day's journey would catty him beyond tbe 
Scfaeki, and into possession of the chain of forts 
wbieh command it Nfarlborough heard of this 
BMicfa with extreme regret He could not inter- 
rapt it, being detained by showen, which rendered 
the roads impassable to artillery. NevertheletB, 
Iss quarters were fixed oo the t4th at Soignies, 
where a succession of rainy weather kept him sta- 
tionary for a fortnight On Ist of September, 
however, he was again enabled to move. That 
sight he was at Ath, on the Sth he crossed the 
Sdield above Oudenard, and on the 7th reached 
Helcfain, the enemy retiring #ith the utmost cele- 
rity behind the Marque, whoean entrenched camp 
WIS fonned under the guns of Lalle. Inthisatti- 
tode both parties remained for some time ; the al- 
ias anxious to seize the slightest opening for bat- 
tle, while tbe French were especially oo tbsir 
gotid that DO eoeh opening riMNrid be aasffded. 



Things were in this state, when intelligence 
oame in of the absolute failure of the attempt upon 
Toulon, and the return of the allies into Italy^ 
The happy moment, which Eugene had permit- 
ted to pass by, nevw returned ; and whether it was 
that he felt little interested in the operation, or that 
his means wore shamefully inadequate, the siege, 
when formally begun, made no progress. At last 
tbe assembling of a large army in hia rear com- 
pelled him to abandon the enterprise. He embark- 
ed his artillery and stores with all haste in the 
English fleet, and retreated, as he had advanced, 
by the Col di Tenda Having reduced Susa, and 
thus secured the avenue into Piedmont, he sud- 
denly broke up his army ; sending tbe imperialists 
into Lombaidy, embarking the Palatines for Ca- 
talonia, and permitting the Hessians to return into 
Germany. 

Though deeply mortified by the result of this 
expedition, of which he hadbe^ the. prime mover, 
and firom which he had anticipated so many ad- 
vantages, Mariboreugh still continued to exert 
himself to restore, if possible^ that good feeling be- 
tween the courts of Vienna and Turin, to the ab- 
sence ofwhteh he justly attributed tlie present 
misfortune. It was dear, indeed, that on the side 
of Provence nothmg was now to be gained ; still, 
if he could prevail upon the allies to nommate Eu- 
gene to the chief command in Spain, he looked 
forward to better things there ; and to the ac- 
complishment of thn great end be directed all his 
diligence and ingenuity. It was not, however, an 
easy matter to overcome the jealousies of princes 
so proud and unreasonable as those with whom 
he had to deal. The negotiation was therefore 
still incomplete, when the approach of winter 
brought the campaign to an end ; and it behoved 
him to make arrangements, previous to his own 
return to England, against the next With this 
view, he met the elector of Hanover and count 
Wratislaw at Frankfort He then visited the 
Hague, and held a conference with the states- 
general, after which he returned for a short space 
to his army, still in position at Helcbin. About 
the middle of October, however, the weather be- 
ing fairly broken, both parties, as if by conmion 
consent, quitted the field ; and the duke, leaving 
his lieutenants to dispose the several brigades m 
winter quarters, set out again in bis travelling 
carriage for the Hague. 

Having spent about a fortnight here, Marlbo- 
rough set sail for London, where be arrived on the 
7th of November (old style). He found tbe feuds 
in the cabinet more bitter than ever, and a division 
among parties such as had never existed sinco the 
Revolution. Both whigs and tones, though fierce- 
ly opposed to one anoSier, seemed to have united 
their efibrts against himself and the lord treasurer ; 
while they equally espoused the cause of Peter- 
borough, and equally assailed the character of 
admiial ChmchilL We cannot pause to desofte, 
crran shortly, the tmbulent proceedmgs in both 
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bouses during the first month of the session. Let 
it suffice to state, that the most insidious efibrts 
were made to cast reflections on Marlborough 
himself; that it was seriously proposed to weaken 
the army in Flanders, by detaching from it 15,000 
men for service m Spain ; and that not the least 
active in these intrigues against the peace and 
honour of his patron was Mr. secretary Harley. 
The queen, moreover, with the obstinacy whieh 
characterised her, insisted on nominating her own 
friends to the vacant sees ; nor could dl the re- 
monstrances of Marlborough and Godolphin pre- 
vail to efiect a change in this determination. At 
last, however, the treachery of Barley beeame so 
palpable, that one course only remained for them 
to adopt. They formally resigned ; refused to 
attend a cabinet council when summoned ; and 
Harley, incapable of conducting the aflkirs of the 
nation alone, soUcited permission to retire. Great 
efibrts were made to mix him up in the treason of 
his clerk, Gregg ; but they failed ; nevertheless, 
his retirement from office served as the signal for 
a renewal of perfect confidence between Marlbo- 
rough and the whigs. 

Unanimity was hardly established, when the 
nation at large became alarmed by (he threat of 
an invasion from France, for the purpose of re- 
storing the exiled family to the throne. The most 
energetic preparations were made to meet and 
repel the danger. Marlborough, by virtue of his 
authority as commander-in-chief, not only sent 
every disposable man to Scotland, bat recalled 
tan battalions from Flanders ; while the admiralty 
equipped a fleet, in a spaoe of time unprece- 
dentedly brief, against which the enemy could 
make no head. Numerous arrests, moreover, 
took place : the duke of Hamilton with other sus- 
pected persons were committed to the Tower; 
Edinburgh castle was strongly garrisoned ; the 
habeas corpus act was suspended, and the nation 
declared to be in a state of war. These measures 
were attended with the most perfect success. 
The chevalier St George, having with difficulty 
put to sea, ibund himself watched at every station 
by the English squadrons ; and after vainly at- 
tempting to land both in the Forth and at Inver- 
ness, was compelled to return to Dunkirk. It 
needed but this to complete the triumph of Marl- 
borough over all his enemies. In spite of (he in- 
creased and increasing hostility between the 
queen and the duchess, the latter of whom treat- 
ed her sovereign with very little delicacy, Marl- 
borough, if he recovered not the confiidence of the 
crown, obtained that of the people ; and when the 
approaching dissolution of parliament set him free 
to resume his place at the head of the army, it 
appeared as if his influenoe were at least as ex* 
tensive as it had been at any previous period. 

On the 2d of April (O. S.), 1708, Marlborough 

reached the Hague, where, with prince Eugene^ 

who had been recalled from Italy, and the pen- 

siooaiy Heinaius, he arranged the pian of the 
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campaign. It was agreed that a greftt eflbct 
should be made in the Low Countries, but that 
the dengn should be masked by the formatioa of 
two grand armies; one under Marlborough ta 
Brabant, the other under Eugene on the Moselle : 
that while the elector of Hanover acted defeoaive- 
ly on the Rhine, Eugene shoukl march soddcoly 
to the westward, and, forming a junction wka 
Mariborough, that they should force the eoeoiy to 
a battle ; the consequences of which, aboa«d it 
prove successful, they justly estimated at the 
highest Many difficulties must, indeed, be rv* 
mounted, ere the scheme could be realised ; sach 
as the persuading the elector of Hanover to ad a 
secondary part ; the obtaining of lar^ suppbes 
from the emperor and the elector palatine ; and 
the keeping completely in the dark all the mem- 
bers of the Dutch government, except the pco- 
sionary. Nevertheless, by dint of great permal 
exertions, by visiting Hanover, yielding aomewfaat 
to the prejudices of its sovereigo, and alteroatdy 
flattering and curbing the petulance of the other 
parties, these illustrious warriors finally soooeedcJ 
in bringing their project to bear. No doubt thw 
success, on Marlborough's part at least, was ooc 
eflected without the endurance of some alloy : he 
had scarcely quitted his native shores when feiuU 
and dissensions sgaio began ; and his return was 
eagerly solicited, not by the duchesa only, but bv 
Godolphin and the heads of his own party. Ya, 
though fully sensible to the benefits which roigtii 
have attended a compliance with the request, be 
was also keenly alive to the dangers likely to (oi- 
low, should he, at such a crisis, abandon the seal 
of war. He, accordingly, sacrificed what may oe 
termed party interests to the public good; aod 
leaving the whigs to imagine what they pleased, 
and the tories to carry on their intrigues freefrwu 
interruption, he continued at his post as geoerai- 
issimo of the allied armies. 

During this interval the French monarch, en- 
couraged by the results of the last campaign, was 
straining every nerve to bring into the field a 
force superior, on all points, to that of the allies. 
In the Low Countries, Veodome still held the 
command, though there were joined to him la 
authority the dukes of Burgundy and Bern, with 
the chevalier de St George, wlio acted as a volun- 
teer, and was followed by a number of his chiet* 
adherents. His troops were recruited to the 
amount of 100,000 men ; and he received instruc- 
tions to assume the initiative, while other and not 
less prudent precautions were taken in order to 
givo to him a decided superiority. It had lon^ 
been ascertained, that with the government of the 
Dutch the people of the Netheriands were dis- 
contented ; secret negotiations were, in ooose- 
quence, opened with some of the most inflgential 
inhabitants of the great towns, and a plan for the 
betrayal of them into the hands of the French was 
arranged. So prudently, moreover, was the a£> 
fair managed, that of the (ull amount of their dan- 
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^er tbe allies were not nMde aware till the power 
of guarding against it had been taken away ; and 
hence their earlier arrangements were made under 
tbe double disadvantage of a want of cordiality 
amcMig acknowledged friends, and the operations 
of determined treachery among secret enemies. 

Having received from prince Eugene a promise 
that he woold join him ere the month expired, 
Marlborough repaired, on the 9th of May, to 
Ghent. He had reviewed the British division 
cantoned there, and issued orders that it should 
march to the place of general rendezvous near 
Bruasela, when an acciiAent opened out to him the 
particulars of a conspiracy, of which he had not, 
for some time past, been without suspicion. A 
wocnan was detected in the act of putting a let- 
ter, under very peculiar circumstances, into the 
postroffice : she was seized, and the letter opened 
a nd read ; when the whole details of a plot for the 
admission of a French force into the citadel of 
Antwerp became manifest Marlborough lost no 
time in defeating a design which, had it been fully 
accomplished, must have seriously afiected the 
issues of the war. He hastened to the camp, 
whither a continued and excessive drought hinder- 
ed the more remote of the detachments from im- 
mediately following ; and made such dispositions 
as the case woold allow for opposing the threaten- 
ed advance of the enemy. 

Meanwhile Vendome, disconcerted by the 
failure of his attempt upon Antwerp, made a for- 
ward movement to Soignies, where, at the distance 
of three leagues from the English lines, he halted. 
A great and decisive action appeared inevitable ; 
Ibr the enemy considerably surpassed the alUes in 
numbers, and it was well known that Marlborough 
bad determined not to decline a battle, should such 
beofiered. An excess of prudence, however, or 
the expectation that more might be effected by 
manoeuvring than by fighting, induced the enemy 
to keep aloof. They suddenly broke up their 
camp, and filed rapidly to the right through Bois 
Seigneur Isaac to Brain TAllieu ; where, in a po- 
sition which placed them on the flank of Marlbo- 
rough, and in some degree threatened both Brus- 
selsand Louvain, they again stood still. The duke 
received inteUigence of their situation on the Slst. 
Doubtfol of their intentions, yet justly apprehen- 
sive for the safety of Brussels, he fell back with all 
haste upon Anderlecht ; where his tents were 
scarcely pitched ere further information came in, 
which indicated a design on their part to attack 
Lohvain. The allies had lost several marches by 
their retrogression to Anderlecht ; nevertheless 
Marlborough determined, if possibto, to anticipate 
the enemy, and to save so important a place. He 
pot his columns in motion that very night ; and 
marching without a check through a perfect de- 
luge of rain, he contrived, by noon on tbe second 
day, to reach the strong position of Part; : here he 
established himself, fixing his own head-quarters 
in the abbey of Terbank, while those of Ovcrkirk 



were in the suburbs ; and so perfect was his tri- 
umph over the calculations of Vendome, that the 
latter resumed his ground at Brain PAllieu with- 
out venturing to strike a blow. 

From the 4th of June, the date of his arrival at 
Pare, up to the beginning of July,. Marlborough 
was, by a chain of unlooked for disappointments, 
kept idle. Eugene, unable to control the unruly 
passions of the elector, found it impracticable to 
march, as he had prooiised ; and without his as- 
sistance, Mariborough was in no condition to act 
on the offensive against a general so wary, yet so 
bold, as Vendome. It was to no purpose that he 
despatched courier after courier to hasten Eugene in 
his arrangements. That officer, harassed by the 
jealousies of his coadjutors, could only lament the 
necessity which restrained him ; while, to use the 
expressive language of the duke himself, **the 
slowness of the Germans was such as so threaten 
the worst consequences.** At last, however, it 
pleased the elector to become reconciled to the 
state of things under his own particular control. 
Eugene was thus set free to follow the bent of his 
own inclinations ; and the long looked for move- 
ment of the army of the Moselle towards Brabant 
began. But, though conducted both with skill 
and rapidity, it came too late to hinder the occur- 
rence of more than one untoward event, of which 
a few words will suffice to convey a sufficiently 
accurate idea. 

Allusion has already been made to the general 
dissatisfaction of the Flemings under the harsh 
and oppressive government of the Dutch. There 
was scarce a town of any importance in which the 
French had not their agents ; and all looked to the 
present crisis as offering peculiar facilities for the 
accomplishment of their wishes. Vendome enter- 
tained a similar opinion. He calculated that, 
could he make himself master of Ghent, which 
commanded the course of the Lys and the Scheld, 
as well as of Bruges, the. very centre of Marlbo- 
rough's water communications, a greater object 
woold be accomplished than even a victory in the 
field might attain ; whilst the reduction of Oude- 
nard, which must without doubt follow, would 
entirely destroy the connecting link between 
Flanders and Brabant. Such were the projects 
which he carefully meditated during the protracted 
delay of his illustrious adversary at Louvain ; and 
to their fulfilment, so soon as his arrangements 
were complete, he devoted all his strength and 
talents. 

On the evening of the 4th of July the French 
army broke up from Brain PAUieu, and marched 
rapidly upon Hall and Tubise, where it was in- 
tended to pass the Senne. At dawn on the 5th, 
several light corps fell off from the main body, one 
of which, proceeding quickly towards Ghen^ took 
possession of the town and invested the citadel. 
Within six hours from the fall of this important 
place, Bruges likewise surrendered to a similar 
detachment acting under the orders of the count 
2S1 
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de la Motte ; while Damme, which the sameofii- 
eer immediately lummoned, rejecting hit ofe, he 
attacked and took by stonn the fort of Plasaen- 
dael, OD the canaL To these enterprisea, an Eng- 
lish division under general Murray, which lay at 
Mariekirk, could ofl^no efiectual opposition ; and 
even a body of caraby, which Marlborough sent 
out to support it, anrived too late. Marlborough 
was not less chagrined than indignant at the man- 
ner in which these successes were obtained. 
Leaving useless complaints, and not less useless 
alarm, to be expressed and experienced by the 
authorities at Brussels, he determined to chec^ the 
enemy at all hazards ; and with this Tiew put his 
columns in motion, at an early hour in the morn- 
ing of the 5th. 

The allies reached Tubise just in time to wit- 
ness, without being able to prerent, the passage 
of the Sonne by the enemy. A like issue attend- 
ed the pursuit towards the Dender, of which Yen- 
dome likewise made good the passage, losing 300 
men of his rear guard, and almost all his boats 
and pontoons. Serious apprehensions were now 
entertained for Oudenard, of which the works 
were imperfect, and the garrison feeble ; never- 
theless, diat nothing might be omitted for its pre- 
servation, Marlborough instructed general Chan- 
dot, who commanded at Atb, to draw what de- 
tachments he could from all the fortresses near, 
and to throw himself with these, and a 8qi::adron 
of dismounted dragoons, into the place. Chanclos 
obeyed his instructions with great alacrity, and 
Oudenard was rendered secure against a ccup di 



A variety of evolutions now took place, having 
for their common object the occupation of the 
strong position of Lessines on the Dender, by 
which the approaches to Oudenard may be said 
to be commanded. On one hand, Vendome, after 
investing Oudenard on two sides, and ordering up 
a train of heavy artillery from Toumay, quitted a 
post where for some days he had lain ; on the 
other, Mariborough, leaving 4000 men to secure 
Brussels, broke up his camp at Ath, and pushed 
upon Herfelingen. The enemy had taken the 
initiative in these movements ; the distance which 
they were required to traverse fell, moreover, con- 
siderably short of that which the allies behoved 
to compass ; while the Dender lay between Marl- 
borough and the ground in the occupation of 
which his safety was involved. Nothing daunted 
by these oonsiderations, Marlborough, whom Eu- 
gene had joined, though without a single compa- 
ny or squadron in his train, began his march in 
four colunms, at two o'clock in the morning of the 
0th of July. He accomplished five leagues with- 
out making a pause; he gave his troops five 
hours to rest ; and at the beating of the tattoo 
was again in full march, a strong advanced guard 
preceding him. This body, of which general Ca^ 
dogan was at the head, made such despatch, that 
by midnight it crossed the Dender, on bridges 
222 



constructed by the troops theraselvea ; 6shb w§^ 
curing the camp of Lessines, just as the heads d 
the enemy's columns arrived in sight, and boUiag 
it till the main body was in a condition to tAkauf 
the ground. 

The consternation of Yendome, when mSoauti 
that the allies had prevented him in his desiga, 
was great beyond conception. He had calctlla^ 
ed certainly on the disinclination of Mariboroogli 
to expose the towns in his rear ; and made no 
doubt of being able to press the siege ofOudenaid 
at leisure, should he once establish the corenng 
army at Lessines. He was petrified on learmog 
that all his opinions had been formed on mistakcfl 
grounds. Mariborough was not only master of 
the defence of Oudenard, but had boldly thrown 
hhnself between the enemy and their own fitoo- 
tier. It was a step on the possible oocarrence of 
which no one had reckoned ; and it produced a 
degree of alarm among the French, which Veo- 
dome found it impossible to restrain. Orden 
were promptly issued for a retrograde movement 
upon Gavre, where crossing theScheld it was de- 
termined to restore the communications which had 
been thus unexpectedly cut off 

For some time back serious misundcrstamfing^ 
had existed between the dukes of Burgundy and 
Vendome. The state into which their allairs wbpb 
thrown by the decisive roancBUvreofMarlboroagh 
tended in no degree to restore harmony ; and is 
the allied generals were not ignorant of the fact, 
they were not remiss in striving to take advantage 
of it No sooner, therefore, was it ascertained 
that the enemy were moving towards Gravre, thta 
Mariborough resolved to follow, with the double 
intention of delivering Oudenard from investment, 
and, should a favourable opportunity offer, forc- 
ing Vendome to give battle. With this view, a 
strong advanced guard, under general Cadogan, 
was ordered to march at day-break on the 15th. 
It was given them in charge to cloar the roads, to 
construct bridges near Oudenard, and to esta- 
blish themselves across the Scheld ; and at eight 
o'clock on the same morning the main body wmm 
commanded to move, with the whole of the ca- 
valry in front, and the artillery in the rear. Eveiy 
thing was done with consummate skill and regu- 
larity. At half past ten Cadogan reached the 
Scheld ; by noon the bridges were complete ; and 
the whole of his cavalry, with twelve battalioos 
of foot, took up a position along the high road that 
extends between Eyne and Bevere. 

While the allies were thus striving to anticipate 
the enemy, the latter, in absolute ignorance that 
two leagues only divided them from Marlbo- 
rough's advance, were leisurely crossing the river. 
They made good their passage about noon, after 
which they turned to the loft, and somewhat dis- 
orderiy, because in fancied security, began to 
move. No great while elapsed ere the heads of 
the columns, as well as several foraging parties 
which they had sent out, became visible to Cado- 
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gjui. He charged the latter with his caTalrj, 
drove them back in confumon, and was fainiaelf 
timrg^ in turn by a corps of French dragoons; 
opoa which he retired again to his portion, where 
he became an object of suspicion and dread to the 
enemy, who believed that the whole of the allied 
army stood before them. They accordingly halt- 
ed ; and observing at the moment a heavy oolomn 
of hoive in the act of crossing the river, drew in 
their patrols, in order to avoid exposing them to 
the attack of superior numbers. 

It was well for Cadogan and his little corps that 
a diflfeireDCe of opinion among the French generals 
kept them from either falling on more boldly to- 
wards their front, or hazarding an attempt upon 
the bridge. Had either step been taken, the ad- 
vanced guard must have perished ; for the main 
body was &r in the rear, and not all the exertions 
of Marlborough and Eugene succeeded in bring- 
ing it into the line for a space of two hours. With 
the cavsiiy, indeed, which led the way, Marlbo- 
roogfa prosed forward so soon as the perilous 
sitoatioD of Cadogan became known, and by tra^ 
versing no inconsiderable portion of the way at 
full gallop, he succeeded in coming up just as the 
enemy appeared in order. But the infantry, 
wear^ with past exertions, and encumbered with 
knapsacks and blankets, marched more slowly; 
indeed, the leading companies succeeded not in 
gaining the bridge till past three in the aflemoon. 
Each corps, however, as it arrived, whether horse 
or foot, was moved promptly into position ; and 
six guns being planted in battery on a command- 
ing eminence, the whole assumed, by degrees, an 
ifflpoaing attitude. 

The tract of country about to become the site 
of one of the most obstinate battles in modem 
tines, is not only remarkable for its great mili- 
tary strength, but for its picturesque beauty and 
}u{^ state of cultivation. It has been described 
by one of the most classical of Marlborough's bio- 
{rraphers, and on the authority of an eye-witness, 
in terms which we cannot pretend to alter but for 
the worse. ** At the distance of a mile north of 
Ondenard," says Dr. Coxe, ** is the village of 
Eynsk Here the ground rises into a species of 
low but capacious amphitheatre. It sweeps along 
a moderately sized plain, southward, to near the 
g^Gis of Ottdenard, where it is crowned by the 
TiDage of Severe, and numerous windmills. 
Turning westward, it then rises into sLother broad 
hffl, under the name of the Boser Couter ; and the 
higjbest point is near a tilleul or lime-tree, and a 
windmill ovenooking the village of Oycke. From 
thence the ground curves towards Marden ; and 
the eye glancing over the narrow valley watered 
by the Norken, is arrested by another upland 
plain, which trends by Huyse, gradually sinking 
tin it torminateB near Asper. A line representing 
the chord of this semicircle would commence 
about a league from the confluence of the Norken 
with the S^eld, and traverse the plain of Heume, 



which is neariy as high as the amphithearre itseJC 
Within this space, two scanty rivulets, gushing from 
the base of the hUl of Oycke, at a small distance 
asunder, embrace a low tongue of land, the mid- 
dle of fdiich rises into a gentle elevatioo. The 
borders of these rivulets, and a part of tbie inter- 
vening surface, are intersected with enclosures, 
surrounding the farms and hamleti of Barwaen, 
Chobon, ai(d Diepenbeck* At the source of one 
is the castellated mansion of Bevere or Brian, at 
that of the other the hamlet of Rhetelhoeck, situ- ^ 
ated in a woody and steep recess. These streams 
uniting near a public house, called Schaerken, 
proceed partly in a double channel along a marshy 
bed to the Scheld, near Eyne. The Norken, ris- 
ing near Moriehem, beyond Oycke, runs for some 
distance almost paralld to the Scheld ; then pass- 
ing by Lede, Mullem, and Asper, it meets another 
streamlet from the west, and terminates in a spe- 
cies of canal, skirting the Scheld to a considerable 
distance below Gavre. The borders of the 
Norken, like those of the other rivulets, are fringed 
with underwood, coppices, and thickets ; and from 
Mullem to Herlehem the woods are skuted with 
avenues. Behind, are enclosures surrounding a 
small plain, which terminates beyond the mill of 
Royeghem. Between these is a hollow road, 
which leads up to the hill of Oycke." Such was 
the arena on which Mariborough and Vendome 
were destined at length to try th^ skill: the 
former taking post, as fast as his brigades came 
up, along the high grounds between Bevere and 
Mooreghem mill ; the latter stretching across the 
plain from the hill of Asper on the lefl almost to 
Waimeghem on the right 

While their line was forming in the order just 
described, the enemy kept a corps both of infantry 
and cavalry in Eyne, of which they had taken pos- 
session when they drove back Cadogan's horse. 
Marlborough had no sooner brought an adequate 
force into position, than he gave orders to attack 
the village ; and the service was gallantly execut 
ed by Cadogan's division. The infantry descend 
ed the hill, croesed the rivulet near Eyne, while 
the cavalry passed a little higher up, and penetrat- 
ing to the rear, cut oflfall communication between 
the troops within the village and those without. 
A sharp contest ensued ; but it ended in the total 
defeat of ihe enemy, three entire battnlions of whom 
laid down their arms, while eight squadrons were 
broken and cut to pieces as they strove to escape 
across the Norken. This blow served to convmce 
the French leaders that a general action was un- 
avoidable ; and they resolved, in opposition to the 
opinion of Vendome, to give rather than receive 
tho charge. 

Had any thing like unity of purpose existed 
even now between the dukes of Burgundy and 
Vendome, the issue of this great battle might have 
been different; but to the last they continued to 
thwart one another. Burgundy commanded a 
strong corps to pass the Norken, and to occupy 
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the rising road between the rivulets of Diepenbec^ 
and ChoboD. G«aeml Grimaldi, who led this at- 
tack, approached the brink of the stream; but 
finding that a mass of Prussian cavalry was pre- 
pared to receive him, and that a column of British 
infantry were fast approaching to their support, he 
drew oS* again and took post near the mill of 
Royegheni. Meanwhile, Vendome seeing the 
danger of bringing on an action at the point where 
the enemy would have most desired to be attack- 
ed, directed his lefl to advance ; but the order be- 
ing countermanded by Burgundy, no movement 
took place. It was now Marlborough's turn to 
change his ground. He had seen, not without di- 
vining its cause, the threatened attack by the right : 
he suspected that another and a more formidable 
would soon follow, and he resolved to meet it by 
making such dispositions as the nature of the 
ground would allow. Twelve battalions were 
promptly moved up from Eyne to support the light 
troops which lined the hedges about Groenevelde, 
while a further Ibrce of 20 battalions, under the 
duke of Argyle, threw itself upon Schaerken. It 
was high time that these corps should be at their 
posts. The enemy, strenglliened by large drafts 
from the left, gradually prolonged the line to the 
right, till they completely outflanked the allies, 
and then advancing at quick time attacked every 
hedge, field, and farm-house with the utmost fury. 
A fierce and obstinate battle ensued. It was 
fought, too, either hand to hand, or by the fire of 
musketry alone; for such was the precipitancy 
with which both sides rushed into battle, that 
scarcely a fieldpiece could be brought to bear. 

While this struggle was going on, Mariborough 
withdrew brigade after brigade from his right, and 
throwing each fresh division as it arrived to the 
left of those last formed, he gradually shifted his 
ground so as to render the point assailed not the 
centre, but almost the extreme right, of his line. 
His next measure was to keep the enemy's left in 
check, by drawing up along the edge of the mo- 
rass which skirts the Norken, a body of Pnissian 
horse, while with his own left he manoeuvred to 
overlap the enemy's right, and cut it off Some 
desperate fighting attended the progress of this 
masterly evolution : a corps of cavalry which he 
sent forward to clear the plain about Royeshem, 
was annihilated by a fire of musketry from the en- 
closures ; in like manner his infantry suffered hea* 
vily while dislodging the French tirailleurs from 
the hedges and coppices about the castle of Se- 
vere and Schaerken, yet was the design complete- 
ly successful. Marshal Overkirk, pushing rapidly 
with his Dutch divisions round tlie slope of the 
BoserCauter, gained the mill of Oycke, where he 
brought up his left shoulder till he had completely 
turned the enemy ; while Argyle, carrying every 
thing before him, broke oflT all connexion between 
the troops at Groenevelde and those behind the 
mill. Thus was the right of the French army 
separated entirely from its centre and left; the 
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only road of communication being by the miEl of 
Royeghem, and the ravines and passes of Ma- 
roleq. 

Daylight, which had long been waning, now to- 
tally disappeared ; yet the combat was sustained 
with a degree of obstinacy rarely equalled. 7*he 
battalions fought singly, in open fields, behind 
hedges and ditches, or in gardens, barn-yards, aad 
other enclosures ; and the horizon seeined oo fire 
with the ceaseless flashes of their musketry. Ba! 
they fought by no means upon equal terms. The 
left of the enemy, encumbered by the morass, 
could bring no support to their comrades on the 
right; while the allies, doubling round that devot- 
ed wing, swept it on both flanks, m the rear and 
in front, with murderous volleys. As day clos<^ 
in, however, the efiects of the darkness were 
gradually experienced by themselves in a very 
awkward manner ; they aimed theirfury upon ona 
another; and it required all the/ activity of the 
generals and other officers to check such a fire 
after it had once begun. To stop the carnage, in- 
deed, it became necessary to cease firing alto- 
gether; and the enemy, gladly availing them- 
selves of the pause, stole ofi* as they best could 
from the field of battle. In this juncture, Eugene, 
with happy forethought, commanded the drums of 
his own battalions to beat the French atsembUt; 
and instructed the refugee officers that served 
under him, to call aloud the numbers and titles of 
such regiments as they knew to be in the field. 
The measure was attended by the most success- 
ful result : multitudes of fugitives dropped in by 
ones and twos upon the Dutch and British Unc, 
and they were all, to the amount of some thou- 
sands, made prisoners. Nevertheless, the enemy's 
loss was both directly and proportionally less sc- 
vere than might have been expected : Vendome, 
indeed, seeing that all was lost, withdrew hii? 
people with admirable coolness ; and though he 
failed in collecting immediately about himself moro 
than 20,000 men, his exertions undoubtedly saved 
the lives of three times that number. The toral 
loss of the vanquislied has been computed at 600u 
killed and wounded, with 9000 prisoners ; nor did 
that of the victors fall short of 5000. 

The retreat of the enemy was disorderiy in the 
extreme ; for though the right had scarcely been 
engaged, a panic fell both upon men and officeis, 
which Vendome found it impracticable to control. 
Scarcely an eflbrt was made to form a rear-guaid ; 
while the whole mass, joining the fugitives from 
the battle, fled pell-mell along the road to Ghent. 
It was impossible for Marlborough, so long as 
darkness endured, to attempt any pursuit; but on 
the first blush of dawn, forty squadrons \vere sent 
out, who hung upon the enemy's rear, cut ofl* 
both stragglers and baggage, and created serious 
alarm throughout their ranks. It was of the ut- 
most consequence, likewise, that an unfinished 
line of walls, which connected the Scheld with the 
Lys between Ypres and Wameton, should be 
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I ; and of these g^nenl Lottum, who com- 
fffmn^mA the detached corps, made himself master. 
Such was the state of aflsirs, when Eugeoe de- 
parted for Brussels, in order to hasten the march 
of his own army. Marlborough likewise, after 
seeing to the wounded and prisoners, broke up^ 
and on the 16th of July established his head-quar- 
ters at Werwick, ivith his left at Comines, and 
his right extended U^ards Menin. 

In the meanwhile, Yendome had fallen back 
behind the canal of Bruges, where he was joined 
by the duke of Berwick at the head of a large re- 
inforcement ; and his army again amounted, at a 
moderate computation, to 100,000 men. Here he 
madehaste to entrench himself; for though France 
lay exposed to insult, almost to her very centre, 
it was scarcely to be feared that Marlborough, cut 
off flora his supplies by way of Ghent, would ven- 
ture to leave LUle and Tournay in his rear. Nor 
was Yendome deceived in his supposition. By 
Marlborough himself, indeed, the propriety of car- 
rying the war into the enemy-s country was 
strongly urged ; and the practicability of doing so 
was fully demonstrated by the facility with which 
town after town submitted to the parties sent out 
for the purpose of levying contributions. Never- 
theless^ even Eugene considering the design as 
too baxardous, he abandoned it, and applied him- 
self to the task of out^manoBUvring his opponents, 
and laying siege to Lille : and it was a task at- 
tended with difficulties of no ordinary magnitude. 
Not to mention that, in point of numbers, the ene- 
my had in the field an army superior to his, Marl- 
borough was cuto^ by the occupation of Ghent 
and Bruges, from all water communication with 
Antwerp. Every gun, therefore, every wagon, 
every Bound of ammunition and entrenching tool, 
BTOst of necessity be transported from Holland by 
bod ; and when the delay and inconvenience at- 
tending such a procedure is considered, it cannot 
surprise as to learn that the idea was held in ut- 
ter ridicule by the French officers. 

Lille, the capital of French Flanders, was, at 
the period of which we are writing, considered to 
be one of the strongest places in the world. Si- 
tuated upon a swampy plain, it was begirt by 
works constructed under the eye of Yauban, who 
had added greatly to their defensibility by the erec- 
tion of a citadel even more regular than the town 
JMt It was garrisoned by 15,000 excellent 
troops, under the command of marshal Boofflers, 
an officer conspicuous among his compeers for 
the talent and obstinacy with which he had de- 
feoded more than one fortified place. It was 
agiinst this city, covered by the field force of 
100,000 men, that Marlborough and Eugene pro- 
posed to commence operations ; and that, too, in 
the foce of all the difficulties arising out of remote 
msgazines, and the dangers likely to attend the* 
transport of stores. When it is stated that the 
nearest dep^t was Brussels, a city twenty-five 
Isagues distant from the scene of action ; that the 
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stores necessary at tne very opening of the siefs 
required 15,000 horses to convey them ; and that 
the train, when in motion, covered fifteen miles of 
road, some notion will be formed of the risks at- 
tending its progress, through a country possessed 
chiefly by the enemy : and when it is further stal- 
ed, that this prodigious train made good its jour- 
ney without the loss of so much as one man or 
one horse, the genhis of him who planned, not le« 
than the vigilance of those who executed, the 
march, will, we presume, receive from every read- 
er the highest commendation. Yet such is the 
fact Though the enemy were well aware of the 
very day when it was intended that the whole 
should set out, and saw the train more than once 
during its progress, such was the accuracy of 
Marlborough*s calculations, that they were never 
able so much as to hazard an attack. The con^ 
voy set out from Brussels on the 6th of August, 
and on the 12th came into the allied camp at Hd- 
chin, whither Marlborough had advanced to meet 
it the day before. 

In no trifling degree influential towards the 
safe-conduct of this important convoy was prince 
Eugene. That gallant chief, after concerting 
matters with Marlborough, had rejoined his own 
army at Brussels, with which he niancBUvred so 
as to distract the attention of the enemy ; and he 
now arrived, to make final dispositions for the in- 
vestment of the place. These were speedily ac- 
complished. The prince of Orange having on the 
11th surprised the abbey of Marquette, already 
occupied all the space between the Upper and the 
Lower Dyle ; while Eugene, crossing the Marque 
to communicate with him, gradually drew on the 
circle till it became complete, and placed Lisle in 
a state of blockade. The conduct of the siege was 
thus entrusted to him, Marlborough taking upon 
himself the care of covering it ; and lie had under 
his command an army composed of 50 battahons 
of infantry, with a train of 1 20 battering guns, 40 
mortars, 20 howitzers, and 400 ammunition wa- 
gons. 

We left Marlborough, after the retreat of tho 
French beyond the canal of Bruges, encamped at 
Werwick. On the 15th of July, he moved to 
Menin, and, as we have just stated, again 
shifted his ground on the 12th of August, by 
inarching upon Helchin. Here the great convoy 
fix>m Brussels reached him; and here, for tho 
double purpose of protecting Eugene's dispositions, 
and watching the progress of such fresh supplies as 
were approaching, he remained till the 23d. On 
the morning of that day, however, he passed the 
Scheld at Pottes, snd fixing his hesd-quarters at 
Amougies, threw himself on the line of communi- 
cation between the armies of the duke of Berwick 
and Yendome. But these generals, determined at 
all hazards to form a junction, marched by circuits 
ous routes one towards the other; Yendomo 
crossing the Scheld at Ninove, while Berwick 
moved from Mens through Herine. On the SOtli 
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tbejmccoTdin^jr united in the plain between GntP 
mont and Lessinet, and on the 2d of September 
were in position between Blandin and WiUeroean, 
with 140 battalions, and 250 squadrons, aniount- 
mg in all to 1 10,000 men. A corps of 20,000 had 
been left, under the count de la Motte, to cover 
Ghent and Bruges. 

Marlborough was soon made acquainted with 
this formation ; and not doubting that the next 
moToment would lead round the source of the Mar- 
que into the country between that river and the 
Dyle, he made dispositions to meet and avert the 
threatened danger. He recrossed the Scheld, 
marched in a direction nearly parallel to that fol- 
lowed by the enemy, and arrived on the 4th of 
September in a position which he had previously 
•elected, having his right in the village of Noyel- 
les, and his left in Peronne. Nor was he deceived 
in the notion which he had assumed as to the de- 
signs of Vendome ; for that enterprising chief 
doubled round the Marque by the very route anti- 
cipated, and appeared in front of the allies with- 
in the space of two hours after they had taken up 
their ground. Here he halted ; and here, for the 
#pace of twelve days, both armies continued sta^ 
tiooary. 

While these movements were in progress, Eu- 
gene was pressing the siege with all the diligence 
which an inadequate equipment, and an engbeer 
department the reverse of perfect, would allow. 
On the 28d of August, about eight o'clock in the 
evening, the trenches were opened ; on the follow- 
ing night, the chapel of St. Magdalen, which the 
garrison had converted into an outwork, was 
■tonned and taken, and the parallel being extend- 
ed, two batteries were thrown up, which opened 
their fire at daylight The night between the S4th 
tnd 25th was spent in tracing out the second pa- 
xall^ and obtaining such cover as would permit 
the men to work by day ; and an additional bat- 
tery of cannon, as well as several mortars and 
howitzers, began to play the same evening. On 
the 26th, soon after dark, the garrison made a 
desperate effi>rt to recover the chapel; they suc- 
ceeded, and razed it to the ground. But the pro- 
gress of the several attacks was not interrupted 
for a moment The third parallel was drawn to 
the river on the 27th, and fresh batteries being 
coofltructed and armed over night, the whole be- 
gan to batter in breach at dawn, on the morning 
of the 29th. There was a fortified mill near the 
gate of St Andrew, from the occupation of which 
the beeiegers expected great advantages. It was 
gellantly carried on the 29th; but the fire from 
the town came so murderously upon it, that the 
assailants were compelled to retire. The same 
thing took place next day ; upon which Eugene 
commanded that it should be burned, and the 
garrison could not hinder the order firom being 
obeyed. 

By this time, the whole of the battering guns 
iprere mounted ; and their fire, besides subduing 
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that of the enemy, efiected a wide breach in Cbe 
salient angle of the counterscarp of one of die boro- 
works. It was stormed that night ; and, in spite 
of a defence m the highest degree creditable to the 
garrison, a lodgment was ^acted. Fresh ap- 
proaches were immediately pushed towards oChsr 
portions of the works, which a vigorous sortie, ex- 
ecuted on the 10th of September, seemed acmrcdy 
to retard ; and new batteries being erected, a aap 
was at the same time run in the directioo of tlis 
covered way. As, however, the latter occnneDce 
did not befall till the 17th, Marlborough, who vi- 
sited the trenches on the 18th, expressed himself 
grievously disappointed with the progress made ; 
but on the 20th, the works beipg considerably ad- 
vanced, another assault was ha^rded. It put the 
besiegers in possession not only of part of the co- 
vered way, but of a demi-bastion, and several 
places of arms; though with a loss which, in the 
eyes of some, more than counterbalanced the ad- 
vantage obtained, inasmuch as it fell not shoit ef 
2000 men. 

We have already stated, that while the oovering 
army under Mariborough occupied a position be- 
tween Noyelles and Peronne, the combined Ibroes 
of Berwick and Vendome took up a corresponding 
alUgnment in their front The right of the enemy 
extended tawards Ennevelin, and tlieir left rested 
upon Gtondecourt ; and all their proceedings led 
to the belief that a desperate eflbrt would be made 
to raise the siege. During the interval between 
the 5th and the 7tb, for example, strong woikiog 
parties were employed in clearing out the defiles 
and repairing the roads ; and at an eariy boor m 
the morning of the 10th, their whole line was in 
motion. But Marlborough had not wasted the 
breathing space thus afforded to him. Beaidts 
moving up a considerable reinforcement fixun the 
besieging army, he had devoted night and day to 
the strengthening of his position, and now stood 
secure behind a chain of field-works, which it 
would have been nothing short of insanity to at- 
tempt The village of Sedin, indeed, in advance 
of his extreme right was attacked and taken ; 
but no farther hostilities were hazarded. The 
same thing occurred more than once, from the lOth 
to the 15th ; the French repeatedly reconnoitring 
Marlborough's lines, and, as it would appear, with 
little satisfaction to themselves; when they sud- 
denly withdrew entirely from his presence, and 
fell back upon Bacby Berse. On the 16ih they 
were encamped on Uie other side of the Marque, 
between the windmill of Pottes and Aubert la 
Trinity 

Accurately corresponding with these movements 
were the attitudes assumed by Marlborough. The 
16th saw him thrown back upon his left, and oc- 
cupying a new line between Peronne and Forest 
He thus faced his adversaries, though on a new 
front ; and when they again marched to their right, 
he Ukewise filed to the left, till, on the 20tl^ his 
camp extended from Leers to Trefiiy. 
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It was io the midst of these eiftAvl&ODB that the 
homwork of lille was assajted and taken, as 
hia jost been described, after a serere strode* 
AjBoog the wounded on that occasion was £u- 
fene himself; a misfoitune which caused great 
lepet to Marlborough, and imposed upon Imn a 
double load of care and anxiety. There was no 
officei^ possessed at once of sufficient rank and 
taient, to whom the conduct of the si^ could be 
cotnisted; and hence he was called upon not onl/ 
(eobeenre Vendome^ but likewise to keep the 
bMM^;iDs CQrpn to their duty. He was not inat- 
tentive to either dass of these important trusts. 
Eveiy momng saw him oa horseback at.the first 
blush of dawn : when all was quiet in front, he 
rode back to the lines; and he returned ag»in 
ereiy evening, that he might be at hand to observe 
nch measures as his skilful antagonist might 
sdopC By thus appearing, as it were, at all pointi 
where danger threatened, or labour was to be en- 
duzed, he Infused so much of his own zeal and 
eosfgy into those around him, that en the 23d the 
whole of the tenaillons fell, together with a large 
portian of the covered way. 

We have had frequent occasions to point out, 
tiiat Marlborough, like a master-spirit, not only 
managed the affiurs of his own particular province, 
but in a great degree conducted the war, by his 
counsel and advice, on all poinLs of the arena. The 
attack OQ Toulon having failed, and matters be- 
coming daily less and less satisfactory in Spain, 
he had proposed that a diversion should be made 
in favour of the Netherlands, by landing a body of 
troops in Normandy. Unfortunately, the com- 
mand of the expedition was entrusted to general 
Erie, an officer sufficiently intelligent and brave 
as a second, but quite incompetent to guide an in- 
dependent force, by reason of his excessive dread 
of rosponsibOity. The appearance of c few bands 
ef irregular troops along the beach served to alarm 
him into a peiVua«on that no good would accrue 
from the measure ; he therefore refused to permit 
even an attempt at landing, and returned to the 
Downey after a profitless absence of a few weeks. 
MaritMirough was mortified at the occurrence ; 
yet, with diaracteristic energy, he sought to turn 
even failure to account He caused &le*s division 
to be landed at Ostend, whence alone it was now 
piacticable to procure materials for the siege ; and 
he found the general highly useful in collecting 
tad fivrwarding stores, in spite both of the dis- 
tance and the difficulties which attended their 
transport. 

TluHic^ the negB proceeded more slowly than 
wms expected, the enemy had not only sufiered 
imicb in the loss of their outnroiks, but began to 
esperience a deficiency of powder and other ne- 
cessaries for a protracted defence. They found 
mcens to communicate their situation to Vendome, 
who strained every nerve for their relief, till, per- 
c^vingtbat all other devices failed, he adopted 
the foQowing bold but hazardous expedient He 



oansed a body of cavaliy to load thsir horses eaoli 
man wiA a bag containing forty pounds of powder 
on the croup of the saddle. By following a cii^ 
cuitous routes they passed unpeiceived along tha 
flank of Marlborough'! ermy, and dashing at an 
interval in the lines of the besieguig force, endear 
voufsd to cut their way into the town. They wer» 
vigorously and promptly opposed; yet, though 
multitudes fell, the greater number eontrived to 
made good their passage, amid the plaudits of the 
very men who strove to check them. The supp 
ply, which came very seasonably, was received 
with tbsnk fulness by the governor ; and the fire 
from the town, which had of late sliMikened, was 
renewed with Iresh vigour. 

The French generals, hopeless of raismg the 
siege by violence, endeavoured now to place the 
besiegers in a state of blockade, by cutting the 
sluices of the canals, inundating the low Lands, 
and donng up the several avenues which led to 
Brussels Mid to Antwerp. The road to Ostsnd 
alone remained open^ yet even it was threatened ; 
and it became a matter of the first considsr- 
ataeathatan smyin convoy should be sent up, 
while yet the means of so doing were within readu 
Erie was accordingly instructed to prepare every 
disposable horse and wagon, and to load them aU 
with such munitions as the place contained ; while 
gsnend Webb, at the head of 6000 men, was de> 
taohed as an escort for their protection. The r»> 
mour of these proceeding! no sooner went abroad, 
than Vendome and Berwick broke up from their 
camp»and manoBuvred to intercept the supply. 
Marlborough waa not slow on his part in meeting 
them with counter-movements. Like the pieces 
upon a chess-board, these great armies shifted 
from post to pw^l; while the lead-^rs of each 
strove to oonceal the real means by which the one 
sought to destroy, the other to secure, the valu- 
able prize. On the one hand, the count de la 
Motte was commanded to march from his camp 
of observation at Brussels, and to lead 22,000 
men upon the expected escort ; on the other, 
Cadogan, with twelve battalions and 1500 chosen 
horsey marched by a paiallel road to support it. 
On tbe 27th of September the convoy quilted 
Ostend ; it crossed the canal of Nieuport at Le& 
finghen the same night, and directing its course 
by Slype and Moerdyke, sought to defile through 
Cochlaer, under cover of tbe wood of Wyneodale. 
From that moment the utmost vigilance was need- 
ed in every officer and man attached to the escor}. 
Webb, with singular promptn^^ss, threw 1600 in. 
fantry into Oudenburg, just in time to save it from 
La Motte. Meanwhile the cavalry under Cado- 
g^ was at Hoghiede, sending out parties as far 
as Ichteghem, where some squadrons of Freocfa 
horse where seen, though they did not risk an 
encounter. Cadogan immediately hastened to 
Tourout, upon which Webb had commanded the 
escort to conoentrate ; and the whole being 
brought together, they marohed uponWynendaicb 
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Here the hiBtdf of La Motte'e oolonme becuM 
▼iMbleina plain, throagh an opening between 
the wood and a low coppice. Webb instantly 
puthed forward hts cayalry to occupy their atten- 
tion, and, throwing two regiments into the woods 
on either flank, formed in two lines, so as to lean 
his right upon the castle of Wynendale. In this 
position he awaited La Motte, who came on with 
great show of resolntion, in very superior numbers. 
The action was severe while it continued, bat it 
was short The corps stationed in the woods, as 
well as a cloud of skirmishers, whom Webb had 
disposed with admirable judgment among the 
brushwood, reserving their fire till the enemy's 
line was passed, opened, at a few yards* distance, 
with murderous efiect upon the flank, and threw 
them into a state of disorder, from which they 
could not be recovered. They broke and fled, in 
spite of the exertions of their leader to rally them ; 
and the convoy, which had passed in the interval 
by the rear of the wood, came in without the loan 
of a single wagon to Menin. Immediately the 
labours of the siege were resumed with fresh en- 
ergy ; and Eugene being now able to superintend 
them in person, hopes of a speedy and glorioas 
termination were encouraged. 

A new expedient was devised by Yendome for 
the purpose of averting the threatened danger. 
He moved with a considerable detachment from 
the Scheld ; passed through Ghent ; joined count 
de la Motte between Moerdyk and the canal 
which connects Bruges with Plassendael; open- 
ed the sluices there, as he had done elsewhere, 
and laid the whole country under water to the 
very border of the Dyke. He then reinforced the 
garrison of Nieuport; and estabUshing a post of 
1000 foot and 600 horse in rear of Leffin^en, 
completely cot oflTall communication between Os- 
tend and the lines. Marlborough no sooner heard 
of these detdgnu, than he endeavoured to prevent 
them ; but he was too late. The entire face of 
of the country resembled a large lake ; and it was 
only by packing ammunition in skins, and con- 
veying these in flat boats, that farther supplies 
could be sent up. A curious kind of warlare was 
the consequence, boat engaging boat, and wagon 
contending with wagon ; nevertheless supplies 
were sUll procured, though with increased haiaurd 
and in diminished quantities. 

Things were in this state, when marshal Over- 
kirk, at once the ablest and the roost tractable of 
tie Dutch commanders, died. Marlborough la^ 
mented him both on public and private grounds, 
and obtained for his son a continuance of the pen- 
sion which the father had received from the British 
government ; but though naturally feeUng, he was 
not in a situation to permit the indulgence of use- 
less sorrow. Lille still held out ; while the inde- 
fatigable Yendome, by surprising the important 
post of Leffinghen, cut ofl* the last link which 
connected the besiegers with the depots. Had 
BoufBers been aware of this circumstance, it is bi^h- 
SS8 



ly probable that he would have ooatiiMied him de- 
fence ; for though the body of the pUoe wee 
breached, and an assault thieatened, the gernaao 
was numerous, and the means of resistanoe am- 
ple ; but he was not aware of it On the S9d of 
October, therefore, after sixty days of open trench- 
es, he proposed to capitulate ; and, as an act of 
justice to his gallantly and skin, was permitted to 
name his own terms. He yidded up the town; 
and retired, to sustain a second siege with the re- 
mains of his garrison, into the dtadd. 

The French troops were scarcely wiAdimwn, 
and the allies put in p o ss e s si on of the town, ere 
the attack of the dtadd began, with all the vigoa 
which the exhausted stateof the magazinea would 
permit To recruit these, moreover, numeroa 
parties were from time to time sent into France, 
which swept away com, cattle, and other neces- 
saries, from the open country; while Marlbo- 
rough, as he had previously done, maintained t 
commanding position, so as to cover both the be- 
si^ers and their foragers. As any direct efibit 
to OOemipt the siege was esteemed hopeleas, Yeo* 
dome and Berwick made haste to devise a new 
plan of operations. They determined to make a 
dash upon Brussels, where the prindpal maga- 
xines of the allies were deposited; and as a strong 
party among the inhabitants favoured their design, 
they entertained slender doubt of its aocomplisb- 
ment While, therefore, they themselves con- 
tinued to hold their entrenched camp along the 
course of the Scheld, thus separating the allied 
army firom the point threatened, they directed the 
elector of Bavaria, who had recently returned from 
the Rhine, to march from Toumay, upon the ca- 
pital of Brabant The elector, at the bead of 
15,000 men, arrived before the place on the 84th of 
November, and immediately summoned the go- 
vernor to open his gates. It was fortunate for 
the confederate cause that the command of a place 
so important had been entrusted to an officer of 
courage and experience. M. Paschal rejected the 
enemy's proposal with disdain ; and though his 
garrison amounted to scarce 7000 men, at once 
maintained himself against their approadies, and 
overawed the disafibcted among the burghers; 

With the intuitive readiness of a great general, 
Marlborough had foreseen this attempt, and was 
prepared, so soon as the enemy's plans were de^ 
veloped, to counteract it He had caused reports 
to be drculated of an intended breaking up of his 
own army for the winter; which were the more 
readily credited, in consequence of the removal of 
the fidd artillery to Menin, and the ostentatioos 
selection of quarters for himsdf and his staff* at 
Courtray. As his first march likewise led io the 
direction of the latter town, even his own peopio 
were decdved ; while the enemy, secure u they 
imagined thennsehres to be, ceased to exercise 
even common vigilance. But in the midst of these 
false impresHons, he suddenly bent his steps to- 
wards the Schdd, of which, under the very guns 
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of tiw tovnfM •dvanood woikt, he mide food 
Um f rnmrn g b at three points. AMemUiiig hif 
whole force on the heights of Oodeosrd, he sd- 
vsDced agahist the corps entrenohed there, sod 
drore it, Almost without firing a shot, heck upon 
Graonnont The rosd to Brussels was thus 
opcoed, and Marlborough lost no time in seiang 
iL Sending back Eugene to resume the siege, he 
jtosbed with the remainder of the army towards 
Ombeig ; and occupying with a strong detaeh* 
meot tho town of Aiost,aniTed himself on the 
S9lh at Brussels. The elector precipitately re> 
treated, leaving his cannon and wounded behind ; 
and Marlborough entered the city in triumph. 

This brilliant roanmutie being eieeuted, and 
ample stmes forwarded to Lille, Marlbocough 
withdrew to the Rhine, in a position outside of 
which he continued inactive till the beleaguered 
fe r ti ee s submitted. It capitulated on the Uthof 
December; and the enemy, naturally concluding 
that the campaign was at an end, broke up for 
the winter. But, advanced as the season was, 
Mariboroogh felt that not yet could repose be 
granted to bis weary troops. Though himself 
labouring under a severe indisposition, he formed 
the bold design of recovering both Qbent and 
Bruges ; and on the 18th of December the former 
ci^was invested, Eugene covering the attack 
with the corpe recently employed at Lille. Yen- 
dome had thrown a strong garrivon into this place, 
and instructed La Motte Sie governor to imitate 
the example of Boofflers, by holding out to the 
UiPt extremity : but his instnictioas were inade- 
qoately fulfilled. On the 94tb, the trenches were 
opened ; on the S5th, a feeble sortie failed to arw 
rest the progress of the workmen ; and on the 
SOth, when the batteries were ready to act, the 
governor proposed to capitulate. He vraa admit* 
ted to terms, such as would not have been granted 
had the season of the year been more favourable 
to the beeiegers ; and Ghent once more acknow- 
ledged the sovereignty of Austria. 

On the very day which witnessed the evacua- 
tioo of Ghent, a deputation of magistrates arrived 
from Bruges, with the wdcoroe intelligenoe that 
from it also the fVench garrison was withdrawn. 
The example was followed by the troops in Plas- 
seadael and Leffingheir who abandoned their 
poets without waiting to be threatened. Thus 
were aU the places which had been lost during 
the earlier part of the campaign recovered ; after 
wiucb, Marlborough and Eugene, leaving to count 
Tilly the charge of lodging the men in canton- 
ments, departed for the Hague. 

While this memorable campaign was in pro- 
gress« events occurred elsewhere, calculated none 
of them to enliven, many to excite the disgust of 
oor great commander. In Spain and Italy, the 
war, if it assumed not an absolutely unfavourable 
aspect, made little progress; in Germany, no 
advantage was taken of the enemy's acknow- 
ledged weakness ; the elector of Hanover in un- 



disguised iU-hmnoiir resigned his 
Victor Amadous became daily more and more 
selfish ; the king of Prussia, beginning again to 
complain of honours and bribes withbdd, threat* 
eoed to diminish his contingent ; and the pope^ 
after excomsonnicating the emperor, levied troops 
and commenced hostilities.. Meanwhile, the state 
of parties at home became daily more and more 
embarfassing. Partly by his own imprudence, 
partly through an excess of leal in the cai|se of 
his pation prince George, admiral Churchill rco* 
dered hitnself so obnoxious, that his yery brother 
was at last compelled to counsel bis retirement 
fion office ; while the whigs made use of every 
victoiy, only for the purpoee of paving the way 
toano^ier. 

At length th^ prince of Denmark died, and the 
party which he had supported, somethnes with 
greater good-will than discretion, lost its chief 
rallying point Somers now came into office as 
president of the council ; Whsiton was appointed 
lord lieutenant of Ireland ; and lord Pembroke 
advanced to the dignity of lord high admiraL 
These promotions were speedily followed by a 
palpable and rapid loss of influence on the part of 
Gk>dolphin. Directing her orig^al dislike of the 
whigs towards the minister by whom she had 
been induced to accept their services, the queen 
now looked upon the noble treasurer with an un« 
friendly eye; while Halifax and Snnderiand 
plagued hnn with constant cabals, seekmg their 
own advancement at every expense of the public 
service. Thus deserted by bis sovereign, and ex- 
posed almost single-handed to the persecutions of 
his political enemies, Grodolphin ceased not to im- 
portune Marlborou^ with entreaties to return ; 4 
mode of proceeding in which, strarge to say, h6 
was ably seconded by the duchess. It was s se* 
riou3 cause of chagrin to Marlborough, that the 
stste of afiahv on the Continent would not permit 
him to obey these solicitations ; so serious, ibdeed, 
that even the sudden change of tone perceptible 
in the correspondence of the duchess scarcely su^ 
ficed to console him under it. 

Sanguine hopea had been encouraged, both by 
the duke and the treasurer, that now at length, 
when the active season of the yesr was expired, 
the former would be enabled to pass over to the 
assistance of bis party. These hopes wero not 
realised ; for the states refusing to sanction the 
departure both of Marlborough and Eugene, and 
the latter claiming the right of withdrawing dot- 
ing the eariier winter months, Mariborough could 
not, however anxions, dispute the poiAt He re- 
mained, therefore, at the Hague up to the middle 
of February ; exerting himself all the while to 
restore unanimity among the allies, and to smooth 
away every impediment to a successful opening 
of next campaign. Nor were his exertions mis- 
placed. By judidoos management, the king of 
Prussia was restored to good humour ; the pope 
was pacified ; and the exorbitant pretenskms of 
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tlidMLeorSaToyyifiieHlier gratified norMtaiidc, I 
«rere at all events eluded. j 

Id the meaowhile other and not leaf delicate 
causea of anxiety aroee. The pr ea am re of the eon* 
teat in which she had so long been engaged began 
now to be severely felt by France, where the total 
destraction of foreign commerce, together with a 
constantdTainageofsupplieefor the armies abroad, 
were prodacttve of great safihring among all 
classes in the commnnity. In spite, moreover, of 
his saocesses in Spain, Louis cooldfiot but fed that 
on the whole the results of the war had been nn- 
frvourable to him ; and he looked forward, not 
without oerioos apprehensioa, to the rstoni of 
■nraoier. Under such oircnmetanoes^ he began 
to direct his views to the re-establishment of 
peace ; not, as he had hitherto dooe^ by seeking 
avowedly to alienate the alHes from one another, 
but by proposiDg terms so favourable^ that doobts 
of his siooerity could scarcely fail to be excited. 
Of these proposals, as one by one they were 
brought forward, Marlborough took care that his 
own government should be made acquainted; 
and when, in Februaiy, 1709, he crossed over to 
London, he brought with him infiNrmation so am* 
pU^ that by many he was believed to come in the 
capacity of mediator in a definitive treaty. We 
cannot pretend to give of these transactions the 
foil and accomto ^tails which their impoitanoe 
may seem to demand; but the following roty bo 
taken as a brief epitom* of the progresf and re- 
sult of this negotiation. 

On the present, as on every previous occasioo, 
Louis began by making to the states and the em- 
pire such overtures in secret as the reports of his 
spies led him to believe would best conduce to the 
furthenmce of his own wishes. To the Dutch, 
for example, he professed his readiness to relin- 
qnish Spain and the Indies, the Milaneae^ and the 
Netherlands, provided he could obtain Uie king- 
dom of the Two Sicilies for his grandson. 'Bb 
•dded to this an assurance that the question of 
the boundary should be a4|ustedto the peiiect 
satisfaction of tlie stales ; and that pumerens 
commercial advanta^ should be secured to 
them. While his emissaries held this language 
%i the Hague, the pope wai commissioned to in- 
form the emperor that the duke of Anjou would 
yeadily yield to the archduke Charles both the 
Spanish-Italian territories and the Netherlands, 
provided he were permitted to retain the sovereign- 
ty of Spain itself and the Indies. These insidious 
and artful proceedings, though not long concealed 
from Marlborough, excited in his mind far less of 
uneasiness than arose out of others which suc- 
ceeded thenu The enemy, perceiving that little was 
to be done by intrigues wldch bore upon their fiice 
the stamp of insincerity, adopted a new expedient ; 
and, by an afiectation of perfect openness, en- 
deavoured to rouse into action those jealouaiee 
whicha sense ofoommon danger kept dormant It 
was accordinriy requested, in the name of the 



neoch km^ that plenipoteDtiaiies sfaonld be pii- 
vately received, by whom such proposals ef 
peaoe nsght be submitted as would be agreoahb 
to all the allies. Assoranoes were, moreow, 
given, that no question connected with Spain, the 
Indies, Milan, or the Low Coontries, would be 
permitted to stand in the way of an aocommodalion ; 
that a satis&etory barrier would be gruiled to the 
Dutch ; and that Louis wodd awud t» eaob d 
the powers adequate satisfcction on oveij point 
when their ptetens io o s were rsaaoaableL Upon 
ttis basis, and upon none other, was it now pro- 
posed that negotiations should be opened ; and 
the exhausted oonditkm of thsir country reodennf 
the states-general well disposed to adopt it, to 
Bdarlborough the question was refened farek»- 



Marlborough was n< 
other chaiges brought against him by his enemies 
he had been accused of protracting the war fiw the 
inero gratification of l:ds own avarice. We aio 
well inclined to believe that the charge, if not ab- 
solntely groundless, was grossly exaggerated ; yet 
is it just to allow that botii Mariboroug|i end the 
ductless gave frequent and glaring proofcthst 
there were few things in life which they valued so 
much as money. On the present oocaaioa, how- 
ever the duke's inclinations might be, he poasesi 
ed both rectitude and tact enough to decline the 
dangerous responsibility thus pressed i^kki him. 
The question of peace or war was refiNred with- 
out reservation to the queen's government ; and 
Mariborough stood forward in the single ai!^ ob- 
vious character of a diplomatist or public agent 
only. A great deal of correspondence passed in 
consequence between him and the traasurar, 
while he yet lingered at the Hague ; and after 
he returned home, the propositions of the Frsneb 
monarch formed the principal subject of discus- 
sion between him and hisooUeaguea. 

On Uie Ist of Maroh, 1709, Marlborough arrifed 
in London ; on the 9d he took bis seat, amid tbe 
warm con^p-atulations of the assembly, in the house 
of lords. He received, as usual, the thanks ef 
pariiament, and voted £» the " act of giaoe ;" a 
decree tof the legislature which determined that 
no man should be called to account for the paM 
which he might have acted prior to a certain dats^ 
in any disputes relative to the suceessioR. But 
from the queen he received no marks of kindness 
nor even of civility. The influence of Mra. Ma- 
sham, the violence of the duchess, and the humi- 
liating position into which she was thrown with r» 
spect to the whigi^ seem to have completely alie- 
nated Anne from her ancient favourite ; wlule tbe 
whigs themselves scrupled not to demonstrate by 
every unaginable proceeding, an absolute distrust 
in their half-tory coadjutors. Both Marlboroo|{h 
and Godolphin were Seated with studied coldness. 
Individuals the most decidedly opposed to them 
m every respect were advanced to offices of trust ; 
till at last both the general and the treasurer felt 
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tint tbej continued in office bj sofierance only; 
nay, the yery irictorief achieved by Mailboroogh 
had manifestly loat their loatre in the eyea both of 
the government aod the people. It was under these 
Stressing and humiliating circumstances that 
MarlboroDgh was invited to return to the Hague, 
(or the purpose of carrying on the negotiation, of 
the report of which he had been the bearer ; at the 
same time that it was more than broadly hinted 
to him that the people of England required i peace 
both honourable and of speedy conclusion. 

Marlboroogjh visited the Continent twice dur- 
ing the spring of this year, and twice returned to 
London, in order to explain the order of his con- 
dncl^ and receive fresh instructions. Nor were 
these precautions by any means uncalled for. In 
the first place, the French monarch left no artifice 
of diplotnacy untried, ibr the purpose of blinding 
and over-reaching the allies. At one moment he 
proposed to dismember Spain ; to resign a large 
portion of it to Charles of Austria, and to reserve 
the remainder for his grandson. At another, he 
bdd oat on the subject of the Dutch frontier alone ; 
refiinng to give up the very places of which, above 
aB oth^ it appeared to Marlborough that the 
command ought not to remain with France. Nor 
were other and less- worthy temptations wanting. 
The marquis de Tonnr, Louis's agent, scrupled 
not to try Uie fidelity of Marlborough with the oflfer 
of bribes to an enormous amount ; from which, 
according to the narrative of Torcy himself, the 
Engliah general turned away with coldness and 
dignity. No reproaches were, indeed, cast out 
against the French diplomatist At that age, and 
ottder such circumstances, reproaches would have 
been abeolutely thrown away ; for bribery was 
then the grand argument to which all men yielded ; 
and Torcy, in applymg it to Marlborough, only 
tried him by the very same test which he had him- 
s^foaad efiectnal in numberless instances. But 
Madbofough took no notice of the ofiers; content- 
ng himself with profound silence, or in^antly d>> 
verting the conversation into some other channel 
FinaOythe bmugbt forward the ultimatum of En^ 
tand, to which the rest of the allies subscribed ; 
and it watf formally handed for consideration to 
the Frendi monarch. Spain, the Indies, and the 
Milanese, were demanded in absolute integrity 
by king Charles ; two months only were allowed 
to Philip for the evacuatioo of Spain ; the recogni- 
tion of the queen's title to the throne of England, 
the eocpulAoo of James from the soil of France, 
and the dianantlement of Dunkirk as a fort, were 
claimed ; a number of strong places, both in the 
Low Countries, and elsewhere, were required to 
be conceded ; and besides a variety of stipulations 
in favour of the duke of Savoy, a treaty of com- 
msfoe between France and England was suggest* 
ed. Last of all, it was stated, that if; at the dose 
of two months, Spain were not evacuated by the 
French troops, and the strong holds in Italy and 
the L«QW Countries possessed by Dutch or Ger- 



man garrisons, the armistice should immecCately 
cease. It most be confessed, that these were 
hardi terms, when submitted to a sovereign still 
exceedingly powerful, and during many years ao» 
customed to dictate to his neighbours. We can- 
not, therefore, be surprised to find that they were 
without hesitation rejected, and that the negotiap 
tions which depended upon them were abruptly 
concluded. 

We are not ignorant that on Marlborough wal 
laid, by the party vmters of his own time, the 
chief blame of forcing France into a renewal of 
the war. Probably he was far from mourning 
over the occurrence, either as a public or a private 
calamity : but let justice be done. His own coiw 
respondence, pvea to the worid by archdeacon 
Coze, distinctly proves that he considered many 
oftheconditiona as harsh and uncalled for. In 
favour of some, he had, indeed, taken his ground j 
and from that neither bribes nor arguments could 
prevail upon him to move. He insisted upon the 
necessity of disuniting for ever the crowns of 
France and Spain ; and on the subject of the dis- 
mantling of Dunkirk he was not less decided ; but 
to the suspicious and short-sighted policy which 
sought to impose upon Louis the necessity of 
withdrawing beyond the Pyrenees within the 
space of two months, he stood avowedly opposed. 
"I have as much mistrust for the sincerity of 
France," says he, in a letter to Godolphin, " as 
any body living can have ; but I will own to you, 
that in my opinion, if France had delivered the 
towns promised by the preliminaries, and demo- 
lished Dunkirk and the other towns mentioned^ 
they must have been at our discretion ; so that if 
they had played tricks, so much the worse for 
themselves ; but I do not love to be singular, es- 
pecially when it waa doing what France seemed 
to desire." This, with many other remarks, more 
especially in his letters to the duchess, prove to 
demonstration that Marlborough was not disposed 
to throw unnecessary impediments in the way of 
peace. Nor ooght the fact to be kept out of view^ 
that, in conducting this negotiation, he waa only 
one of two commissioners. Lord Townshend 
landed along vrith him at the Hague on the 18th 
of May ; and ceased not to take his full share in 
all the conferences and epistolatory correspon- 
dence which ensued. 

During the whole of the period occupied in 
conducting these negotiations, both Louis and the 
allies, as tf aware in what they would terminats^ 
left no measures untried in order to recruit their - 
respective forces, and bring them early in the fidd. 
On the side of the confederates, indeed, the re- 
missness usual among belligerents of their dasi 
produced its wonted efiect Marlborough found 
not the continental powers only, but England hei^ 
self, ill disposed to continue the expenditure n^ 
oessary towards the effidency of the army ; ne- 
verthdesi^ he contrived so far to recruit his corps^ 
that, when all hope of accommodation died away. 
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he was enabled to coant upon a diaposable armj 
of not less than 110,000 men. Nor were the 
French more inactive on their part in restoring the 
losses sustained in previous campaigns. Mar- 
shal ViUarSy one of the most fortunate if not the 
ablest of their generals, was now at the head of 
affiiirs. He commanded an army in no respect 
inferior, if it failed to exceed, that of the allies ; 
and he occupied an allignment which seemed to 
place him beyond the reach of molestation, at the 
aame time that it effectually covered the north* 
eastern frontier of France. He lay in rear of 
a chain of fortified villages, between Douay and 
Bethune, having his right covered by canals and 
morasses, and his lefl by streams and swamps ; 
while the post of La Bass^e, strengthened by nu- 
merous field-works and redoubts, constituted a 
convenient point tPappui for his centre. 

It was the 12th of June when Marlborough and 
Eugene, who, on the breaking off of the negotia^ 
tion, had hurried forward to Brussels, found them- 
selves in a condition to quit that city and move to 
the front On the 13th they arrived at Alost, 
where a flying camp was formed, and during some 
days were employed in reviewing the separate di- 
visions of the army. But it was not till the 21st 
that the state of the roads, rendered impassable 
by a succession of heavy rains, enabled them to 
concentrate upon a line between Courtray and 
Menin. Here a sort of council of war being held, 
the possibility of forcing the enemy's entrench- 
ments was considered, as well as the policy of re- 
ducing one or more of the strong towns which 
coverMi the northern frontier of France; and as 
the former project appeared beset with many diffi- 
culties, from which the latter was free, it was ar- 
ranged that for the present the operations should 
be confined to a campaign of sieges. Finally, as 
the first choice lay between Ypresand Toumay, 
of which the one was, beyond all comparison, 
more important than the other, it was resolved to 
begin with Toumay, care bdng taken so to guide 
their marches, that Villars mi^t be held in sus- 
pense, if not deceived mto a behef that Tpies was 
actually threatened. 

Our limits are too narrow to permit a detailed 
account of the several masterly movements which 
foHowed this determination. We must content 
ourselves, therefore, with sUting, that by pushing 
his battering train up the Lys, while his troopa in 
three columns passed the Dyle, Marlborough led 
Vinars to expect either that Yprea would be plac- 
ed in a state of siege, or that his own position 
would be attempted. In order more efiectuaHy to 
gpaid against the former event, the French took 
iponnd considerably to their left ; while they with- 
drew, at the same time, a portion of the garrison 
liom Toumay, and placed it en potenee on the 
apace thus vacated. Marlborough no sooner be- 
oame aware of these changes, than he directed 
file heavy guns instantly to descend the Lys ; he 
then ordered back his baggage on the road to Lille : 
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ostentatiously summoned a council of war $ aoi 
on the 26th gave out, that by dawn the following 
morning the enemy should be attacked at tbe poet 
of Bass^e. But that very night his real plaji de- 
veloped itselC Having led his columns ao clo«e 
to the French outposts that both men and officer* 
held their breath in momentary expectation of tbe 
signal gun, he suddenly turned to the left, and 
passing rapidly in two columns by Pont A Bo- 
vines, and Pont k Tressin, took the road to Toor- 
nay. The place was partly invested before noon 
on the 27th, by general Lumley's division ; nooo 
afler sunset, Eugene's corps arrived ; aod at an 
eariy hour next day, the piquets were driven in* 
and a line of drcumvallation formed. So wefl, 
indeed, had the whole matter been arranged, tbat 
a large foraging pftrty sent out from the ganiaofiy 
with several officers of rank, fell into the hands of 
the allies ; being surprised by the advanced gnani 
while scattered in the fields, and, with their cattle 
and com, made prisoners. 

Before they began to move, Mariborou^ aod 
Eugene divided their forcea into two corpM ^ar- 
nUtf of one of which, their relative strength being 
nearly equal, each took the command. According 
to previous agreement, Marlborough now sat down 
before the town, while Eugene took post between 
him and the enemy ; and as soon as tbe battering 
cannon and stores could be brought into camp^ 
the sieg? formally began. It was a toilsome and 
a perilous service ; so perilous, indeed, as to draw 
from Villars an expression of thankfulness that 
his illustrious opponent had adventured upon it ; 
but Villars proved himself at once ignorant of the 
resources which a genius like that of Mariboronii:h 
can command, and wilfully blind to his own im- 
providence. The town of Toumay held out only 
twenty days from the opening of the treochea 
On the 29th of July it was surrendered ; and the 
garrison withdrawing into the citadel, it, in its 
turn, became tbe object of a fierce attack. 

At the period of which we are now treatin|^ 
though the science of fortification had arrived at 
a high state of perfection, the art of attack was as 
yet comparatively little understood. Of mines» 
in particular, the greatest horror was entertained, 
because the means of discovering an^ coantes- 
working them were unknown ; and the pr o c es i 
of sap, now so well defined and sp eamly appliad, 
could scarcely be regarded as a^thodised. On 
the citadel of Toumay, however, Vanban had ob- 
haosted all his skill ; it presented in conseqneoee 
no ordinary obstacles to the assailants. Minaa 
beneath mines covered it on every side ; contra 
girdes, tenaillons, lunettes, and other outworks 
protected the body of the place ; and a compleie 
set of galleries and covered virays rendered each 
point defensible, by the felicity with which others 
could communicate with it In pushing their ap- 
proaches against such a fortress the allies sustain- 
ed heavy losses, and experienced repeated cheeka. 
Several detachments whidi, after a great deal of 
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iliiiinlty^ htd PthiMithed themielveB intbeout- 
woaka, ware oae aAor anothar blown up ; and 
a whole batUUoo, after taking poaaeaskm of what 
wmm sQppoaed to be the grand nine^ aofiefed a 
annOar ftita. Nevarthdeai^ Marthorougb oontino- 
ed to presa the aiege with <iotermined leaolution 
and activity. He had aaamited, eragpoond waa 
brokon, to a proposition, on the part of the govei^ 
nor, that a piece of art so maat^ly aboold be 
apued, provided Louis would permit ita gataa to 
be opened in the event of the non-arrival of ano- 
ooor within a given time. Aa aoen, however, aa 
the French monarch rejected the propoaal, Marl- 
boroogh employed every expedient then known to 
redooe it ; nor was M. Surville lesa reaolute in 
defending, than the £n^iah general in attacking. 
From morning till night, and from night till morn- 
ing, aaaaulta were continually hazarded and met ; 
and the arena of theatrife waa not unfrequently 
under ground, among thegalleriea and branchea of 
tbeminea. 

While thia furioua siege lasted, Villara, at once 
aftaid to quit his lines, and anxious to bring relief 
to the beleaguered citadel, pursued that wavering 
and middle course^ which, whether in politics or 
in war, haa never yet led to any fortunate result 
Previooa to the investment, Marlborough bad 
taken caro to establish a chain of posts on the 
Lys, by means of which hia communicationa with 
Menin, Ghent, and Brugea were kept open. 
Agabst theae the French marshal contented him- 
self with sending out detachments ; v^d thou^ 
be succeeded in surprising one, he could neither 
retain it nor make the slightest impression upon 
thereat. A corps from the allied camp, indeed, 
no aooner moved to the support of these poets, 
than the hoatile column rAteated, razing the works 
of Wameton, of which they had made themselvea 
masters, and leaving both Comines and Pont 
Rouge uninjured. 

It waa now the end of August, By dint ofex- 
tnorJinary courage and peraeveranoe, the ap- 
proacbea were pushed to the crest of the glacis, 
and a practicable breach, or one which appeared 
to be practicable, was efiected in the body of the 
citadd. Dispoeitiona were indeed made to give 
the aaaault, when, at daybreak on the 31st, a 
white flag waa seen to float from the enemy's 
alarm poet : at first, however, M. Surville's re- 
qoisitiona proved auch, that, anxious aa the allied 
generala were to bring the service to a doae, they 
eould not for a moment entertain them. The 
firing was accordingly reaumed, and continued 
with increasing fuiy throughout the 1st, the 2d, ' 
and part of the 3d of September ; but towards 
evening on the latter day the governor again re- 
quested terms, and his demands being more mo- 
<ferate, they were granted. In consequence of 
this capitulation, the citadel of Toumay opened its 
gatea on the 5th ; the garrison, after marching 
oat with all the honours of war, laid down their 
I in the ditch ; and the men being allowed to 



retain their knapsacks^ the officers their awofda 
uid btgg*flt, the whole became priaonera of war. 
In conaidaration, however, of the extreme gallan^ 
liy which they had displayed, the allied chiefii 
deoUoad to traaaport them to fiureign countiiea ; 
thaywere^OD the contrary, sent back to France, 
ondar a promiae that they would nxA serve again 
till exchanged : and promises beingthen, whatever 
they may be now, regarded as sacred, the trealgr 
waa on both aidea fiuthfully fulfilled. 

We have alluded to the apparent aupineness ot 
marshal YiUazs during the progress of this opera- 
tion, and to the petty skinnishes by which alone 
be gave occupation to the covering army; it i« 
not, however, to be imagined that he lay ail the 
whUe inactive, or that he ceased to coosider the 
conaequencdi which threatened, ahould the alliea 
prove auccessful in their present undertakin|^ 
Many an anxious glance was, on the contrary, 
turned towards the country behind him, into which 
he could not but anticipate that Marlborough, so 
soon as the fail of Toumay set him free, would 
endeavour to penetrate ; and the means of pn^ 
viding for ita aecurity occupied, aa they deserved, 
a large share of bis attention. The lines which 
originally connected Douay with Betbune were 
extended on either flank, till the left rested upon 
St. Venant, the right upon the Scheld ; ditches 
were dog, numeroua abatia spread, and breast* 
works thrown up, from the vidnity of Valencien« 
nea to Mons^ and aimilar worka falling back 
again from Mona towarda the Sambre, formed a 
aort of triangle^ of which Mona was the apex. 
Nearly thuty leagues of country was thus embrace 
ed by fortifications more or less formidahle : and 
the pasaagea of the Scarpe, the Scheld, the Dyle, 
the Haine, and the Trouille, were guarded* But 
the very extent of thia allignroent a£b>rded, to a 
leader like Marlborough, the utmoat facility of act* 
ing against it ; for no army that ever took the field 
could watch it ir force firom extremity to extr^ 
mity. Mariborough was not unaware that every 
thing would depend upon his taking or missing 
the lead in the pending operations ; and hence, 
after maturely calculating his chances, be resolved 
to strike a blow where it should fall at once moat 
heavily and leaat expected. 

On the 31st of August, before the ciUdel Ml, 
lord Orkney was detached, at the bead of all the 
grenadiers in the army, together with forty sqoad- 
ronaof bone, towards St Ghislain on the Haines 
Of this post, which commanded the passages of 
the River, he was directed to attempt the surprise { 
while, in the event of failure, he waa to occupy Iha 
wooda of Etambruges and Bandour, and to maak 
the intended movement of the main body. A 
second corpa, which mustered 4000 infantry, with 
60 squadrons, was, on the 3d of September, sent 
in the same direction. Its commander, the prince 
of Hesse-Cassel, was instructed to pass the Haine, 
and to invest Mens on the south-west, should he 
find that lord Orkney's attempts had succeeded • 
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and in case St Ghislain shonld still hold out, he 
was to follow a circuitous route by Nimj and 
Obourg, and effect hn purpose by foretug die ill- 
guarded lines on the TrouiUe. At nine the same 
evening, general Cadogan, mofing with forty 
squadrons, followed on the same track. At mid- 
night, the whole of the covering army struck its 
tents ; while the besieging force, leaving twenty- 
six battalions to see the terms of capitulation ex^- 
/*:ited, and to watch Viliars, crossed the Scheld by 
die town bridge. On the 4th, a junction was 
formed between the besieging and covering armies 
at Brissoenl ; en the 5th, in spite of a violent 
storm of rain, the march was continued towards 
Siraut ; and lord Orkney coming in on the same 
day, aAer an unsuccessful demonstration before 
St Ghislain, the whole took up a position facing 
towards the west, about four miles in rear of the 
Haine. 

Meanwhile the prince of Hesse, with extraordi- 
nary diligence and address, was following up the 
secondary manoBuvre chalked out for him. Find- 
ing that lord Orkney had failed, and that St 
Ghislain held out, he moved promptly to the left, 
and ascending the Haine as far as Nimy, doubled 
back under cover of the wood of St Denis, and 
passed the stream not far from Obourg. This 
took place at two in the morning of the 6th : the 
troops rested for a few hours among the meadows 
and oichards, and at seven they were again in 
motion. At ten they began to cross the hill be> 
hind St Simphorien ; at deven, the Trouille waa 
passed near Espiennes, and by noon the enemy's 
works were penetrated, without the firing of a 
•hot A French corps, under the chevalier de 
Luxembourg, which ViUars had sent firom Cond^, 
arrivedkjust in time to see the chain broken ; and, 
apprehensive that the whole of the allies wero 
coming on, made no eflS>rt to oppose them ; on the 
contrary, they precipitately retreated ^ while the 
prince, filingto the tight, fixed his head-quarters 
at the abbey of Beliant ; and by throwing ont 
posts as far as Jemappe, completely interposed 
himself between Mens and the French army. 

These several movements were in progress, and 
in some degree far advanced, ere ViUars began to 
act in opposition tu them. It was not, inde^, till 
the 3d of September that he quitted the lines of 
Douay, at the head of the cavalry of his right 
wing ; and it was two in the morning of the 4th 
ere he reached Louvain. Here he halted ; for his 
infantry, which he had commanded to follow, 
were far behind, and it became necessary to direct 
a movement of his left wing which should place it 
on the ground vacated by the right On the 5th, 
however, he again took the direction of the Trou- 
ille ; but the appearance of the allies at Simpho- 
rien alarmed him, and he precipitately fell back. 
Like Luxembourg, he received an impression 
that the whole of the confederate army was in his 
front; and hence the prince of Hesse, though 
threatened by a force in every respect overwhelm- 



ing was permitted, without so mocfa as a ib- 
misb, to effect his object It is scarcely neoeaauy 
to add, that Marlborough allowed his oppooeac 
no leisure to disoover bis mistake. His colniw 
were in motion from Siraut at early dawn on the 
6th ; intelligence of the success of the advaaca 
served only to accelerate their progress ; and lia- 
fore sunset, Mons was invested, and the annj in 
position between Obourg and Hyon. 

That night both Marlboroi^h and Eagjamt 
spent with the prince of Hesse in the oooveot ; 
for their anxiety to congratulate him on bis oon- 
duct and good fortune would not permit them to 
rest till they had paid to him the oomplimeBts 
which he so richly merited. 

The condition of Mons was at this time audi 
as to render it quite incapable, unless powerfoify 
relieved from without, of eftctmg any senous re- 
sistance to a besieging force. Wretchedly aqn 
plied with military stores, and held by a ganiaon 
both numerically weak and sickly, it had been r^ 
garded by Villars rather as an hospital than a 
post ; yet was its pontion with reference to the 
lines of Douay in the highest degree impottaat, 
and the necessity of preventing it from capture 
imminent It was fiiir to conclude, therefore^ 
that the enemy would use every exertion to re-es- 
tablish their communications with it; and the 
event proved that, in arriving at this opinioo, (he 
allied generals had not reasoned on mistaksn 
grounds. Villars no sooner discovered fak enor, 
than he made the most strenuous exertions to ra- 
medy it A few brigades alone being left to 
watch the entrenchments, the whole of his dispos- 
able force was drawn to his right, till he could 
muster in position between Montroeul and Atticbe 
130 battalions and 860 squadrons, with a tram of 
80 pieces of cannon. On the 9tb, moreover, he 
was joined by marshal Boufllers, who, though his 
superior in rank, volunteered, on the present oc- 
casion, to serve under him ; and Boofflers, not 
less than Villars himself, being a prodigious iii- 
vourite with the troops, the enthusiasm of all was 
excited to the highest It was accordingly given 
out that even a general action would not be liian- 
ned, should other means of relieving Mons M; 
and the satisfaction which the army experienoed 
at the prospect of bringing matters to an iasoe 
was signified by n feu de joie in the camp. Mad- 
borough was not ignorant either of his adv e rs a ry^ 
designs, or of the excellent spirit which prevailed 
am(mg his soldiers. In his own army be also re- 
posed unbounded confidence; and he lost no 
time in bringing its scattered corps within reach 
one of the other, and disposing them along a pla- 
teau where they could all act together. 

While the enemy lay between Montroeul and 
Attiche, with an advanced corps at fiousoo, and 
patrols extending beyond Wasmes, Mariboroogb 
was not without suspk^on that he intended to 
manoeuvre, for the purpose of throwing reinforce^ 
mehts into Mons by the road which passes Ja- 
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■^pa. In Older to preveDt this, he detached & 
dmsioo of the infkntry, supported by gone and ca- 
▼eirj, to CluMegDon and the hei^ above St 
Ghiriniii, hhneeir occapying a line with his left at 
Oaevy and hu right at Ciply. But he had not 
long efiected these arrangements, when the firing 
in the French camp, together with the movement 
of some cavalry corps, gave rise to a report that 
VtUwa was advancing. A fresh disposition was 
in coosequence judged advisable ; and colomns 
of march were formed, for the purpose of covering 
the fonr grand defiles of Aulnoit and Blaregnies 
to the ease, and Wasmes and Bousoo to the west; 
hot at the whole moved in magnificent array over 
the ondulating heights, which give a peculiar cha- 
ncier to the plain of Mons, the advanced guard 
feu m with a body of French hussars, and the ru« 
moor of an immediate attack obtaining strength, 
the march was suddenly countermanded. The 
heads of the British colomns instantly bore in- 
wards, those of the iroperialista taking an oppo- 
site ^rection ; and while the light troops of both 
eootioiied to skirmish throughout the day, a' new 
••tier of encampment was issued. Prince Eu- 
eeoe, jealous of the defile of Jemappe, passed on 
with all his troops to auaregnon ; whUe Marlbo- 
rough took ground with his right in front of the 
village of Genly, and hb left thrown back again 
to iU original position at duevy. 

The hostile armiee were now encamped at a 
distance of less than two leagues from one ano- 
ther, on a plateau which may be described as 
iaamtkg an irregular parallelogram, with the 
towns of Mons and Bavay, and the villages of 
CUievram and Giviy as ita angular points. En- 
compassed in some degree by four rivers, the 
Haioe^ the TrouiUe, the Honeau, and the Hon, 
the country composing this parallelogram present* 
ed the appearance of a hilly surface; through 
which many leaser streams forced their way along 
the bottoms of waving ravines or deep hollows. 
Extensive woods clothed the face of the country, 
with here and there an opening laid out in cul- 
ture: villages, hamlets, and detached fano-boases 
were likewise scattered over it ; and towards the 
east, in the immediate vicinity of MalpUquet, lay 
a heath of some extent. If looked at with the eye 
of an ordinary traveller, the whole space well de- 
served to be accounted beautiful ; if with the 
gianoe of a soUier, it was, indeed, peculiarly strik- 
in^ There were not more than four defiles by 
which the troops could pretend to make their way 
from the base between Bavay and Gluevrain to- 
wards Mons ; there were but two through which 
SB army, after closing up to the line of wood be- 
tween Laniere and Bousou, could be assailed ; 
and hence, either for attack or defence, it were 
difficult to imagine a tract more fertile in strong 
Bulitary positions. 

Ofthearrangementa adopted l^ Marlborough, 
lor the purpose of blocking up these defiles, we 
have already spokeui as well as of the qrcum- 



stances which induced him to suspend the ma- 
noduvre. Villam was soon informed of the latter 
event He heard likewise that the passes on the 
lelt were covered, while those on the right were 
still open ; and he determined to seise the Utter, 
as a meens of commanding the road towards the 
TrouiUe. With this view he detached, a little be- 
fore diyk on the evening of the 8tb, a corps of ca- 
valry to occupy the interval between the woods 
of Laniere and Blaregnies ; a second corps, com- 
posed of the ordinary reliefs for the guards, fol- 
lowed that night ; and by early dawn on the 9lh, 
the whole army marched in four columns towards 
the same point Still, the outposta on the heighta 
of Bousou were not withdrawn. It was an object 
of the first importance that the march to the right 
should be masked, and the allies kept in suspense 
as to the quarter were danger really threatened ; 
and as the broken nature c? the country afibrded 
the utmost facility to the measure, the patrols 
were left at their stations without any support. 
The consequence was, that at ten o*clock the co-* 
lumns reached the glen or pass of La Louviere 
without molestation. There they halted ; the 
grenadiers and some light battalions, supported 
by two brigades of cavalry, crossing the heath of 
Malplaquet to the wood of Laniere, where they 
drew op facing the open space of Aulnoit, in 
front of the position occupied by Marlborough's 
divisions. v 

While these armngementa were in progress^ 
Mariboroogh and Eugene, escorted by thirty squsp 
droQS of horse, proceeded as iar as the mill of 
Sart to reconnoitre. The reporta of their own 
scoots which met them here, not less than the at- 
titude of the enemy's piqueta, led them at fir^t to 
believe that the road by Jemappe was threatened ; 
but no great while elapsed ere they learned from 
more authentic sources that a very different na* 
noBttvre was in contemplation. The chiefs instant- 
ly separated ; Eugene turning ofi* towards Ctua- 
regnon, while Marlborough made haste to throw 
forward his own corps into the mouth of the me- 
naced pass. In the most perfect order, and with 
admirable despatch, the change of ground was e(l 
footed. An easy march brought the left of the 
British troops to the wood of Laniere, while the 
right rested upon Sart ; and the French columns 
arriving simultaneously on the plain of Malpla- 
quet, an immediate battle seemed inevitable ; yet 
nothing of the kind took place. Marttwrough 
would have attacked, it is true, because he saw 
by the dust in the enemy's rear that his army was 
still in march, and the ground being narrow, his 
own inferiority in point of numbera would not 
have been felt But the Dutch deputies, as usoali 
interfered. After a trifling cavalry skirmish, Ihec^^ 
fore, and a cannonade productive of no decisive 
result, both parties pitched their tenta ; Marlbo- 
rough establishing bis head-quarteraot Bhircgnies, 
while Yillars took possession of Malplaquet. 
From the 9tb to the 11th, no elreht of import- 
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»noe befell, further thaa that Eugeoe't corps, re- 
called from Cluaregnon, came in \b the camp { and 
ViUars, instead of attempting to force a passage 
through the defile, began strongly to fortify him- 
self in its gorge. In prosecution of this scbene, 
he covered the highest ground in the opening of 
Aulooit with redoubts, and entrenchments, and 
throwing his wings forward into the woods on 
each side, placed them also behind a chain of 
breast-works. By these means his order of battle 
became concentric, that is to say, he assumed the 
form of a crescent, so as to bring a heavy weight 
of cross-fire on the space immediately in front of 
his centre ; and he disposed his battalions with so 
much judgment, that there was not a marsh, ri- 
vulet, or other natural encumbrance, which was 
not, to a greater or less degree, turned to account. 
Such was his first line or more advanced position, 
every approach to which was rendered difficult by 
the interposition of abatis and ditches ; his second, 
or line of support, ran from Malplaquet on the 
tight, to the Chaus86e de Bois in rear of the wood 
of Taisni^re on the left His cavaliy, again, 
with the exception of twenty-five squadrons, 
which held an open space in rear of the right, 
drew up in seveial lines from the heath to the 
iarm of La Folic ; while his artillery, afler plant- 
ing twenty pieces in one battery on the summit 
of a h^ght in his centre, he distributed all along 
his line among the several field-works that pro- 
moted it In this order, scarcely daring to hope 
that he would be attacked, yet himself determined 
not to act on the ofl&nsive, he lay upon his arma 
during two whole days, one half of his troops be- 
ing employed with the spade and pick-axe, while 
the other half stood accoutred ready to defend 



Smce the commencement of the war two soch 
armies as now faced one another had never been 
broog^t into the field. In point of numbers nei- 
ther oouki, perhaps, boast of any decisive superi- 
ority, for they mustered each about 100,000 com- 
batants ; and if the artillery of the allies surpass- 
ed that of Vitlars in amount, every advantsge of 
position and arrangement was with the French 
marshaL But it is not on these grounds alone 
that we speak of the hosts arrayed in the vicinity 
of Malplaquet, as afibrding a more than ordina- 
rily attractive subject both to the poet and the 
historian. All the chivalry of Europe seemed to 
have taken part on one side or the other. In the 
ranks of the allies we find, besides Mariborongh 
and Eugene, count Tilly, the commander of the 
Dutch contingent, the princes of Orange and 
Hessfr-Cassel, generals Schulemberg, Bnlan, LoC- 
turo, Albemarle, Vichleu, and Fagel; besides 
Cadogan, Argyle, Lumley, the prince of Avergne, 
Dohna, Oxenstiem, Spaar, Rantzau, Aurochs, 
Witliers, Stair, Grovestein, and Hamilton. Each 
of these held an elevated rank, and commanded a 
division or a brigade ; while, among the inferior 
officers, we find such names as the prince royal 
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of Pmssia, Saxe, Munich, and Sobweriiu lo 4m 
French camp^ again, m^gjit be foood BmMbam, 
the experienced and the brave Attaipaa, bfltt« 
known in after-times as the celebrated manllBlds 
Mentesquiou, De Ghiiohe, mnabal de OraiBflMBt, 
Paysegur, Montmorenci, Coigny, Brog^ Cfanil- 
nee, Nangis, Isenghien, Dnraa, La Mode floa- 
dancourt, Aibergotti, and Pallavicini. St. EQlaira, 
Ukewise, and Folard, both renowned in the aaMls 
of science, were there; and, thoogh last not laast, 
the chevalier St. G^eorge. With the eioaptian of 
the unfortunate lepraaentative of the liousa ef 
Stuart who served only in the capaoky of a vo- 
lunteer, there was not oneout of sU thbiUnstiiMs 
list but lent the aid of his great talents, as well 
in arranging as in commanding the troopa : vmH, 
therefore, might it be said, that, in the operalwas 
which ensued, not the skill of the two consmaad- 
ers only, but that of all the ablest officers of Ihs 
age, was fairly and detiberately brought to loaL 

It has been stated, that from the 9th to the lltk 
no event of moment occorred ; we shoudd have 
expressed ourselves more aocnrately bad we said 
that no hostile movements were made^ nor any 
further skirmishes permitted. Not thattfieattsi 
were all this while idle. They met, on the eon- 
trary, in frequent councils, when the p ropcie ty ef 
acting decisively and at once was disousaed ; and 
they ordered from Tooraay the battalions that had 
been left to receive the submisaioo of that dtadel, 
and to dispose of the prisoners. FinaOy, a pba 
of attack was arranged, and detailed instnictioas 
given to the oommandeia of the several eolaaas 
which were to lead and support it ; and their pro- 
per stations being aasigned to all, to infiuitiy, ca- 
valry, and gone, (jfie whole lay down, on the Mg|B 
of the 10th, in anxious expectation of the nor> 
row. 

Marlboroogb had carefully rsoonnoitred the 
enemy's lines, so as to make himself folly ae> 
qoainted both with their exceflenoes and their de- 
fects. He saw that neither the right nor the cen- 
tre of that formidable position could be assailsd 
with efisct, so long as the troops on the left bcU 
their ground ; an^ beset with difficulties as the 
manoBuvre of turning them seemed to be, he re- 
solved to attempt it With this view, the divisioB 
from Toumay, of which general Withers was at 
the head, received instructions not to join the 
camp, but to pass through the wood of Blangies 
by a by-path, and so gaining the enemy's reai^ or 
at all events their extreme left, to take them in 
reverse at the farm of La Folie. Meanwhile, fbcw 
ty battalions from Eugene's army, under the im- 
mediate oommand of baron Schulembeig^ wen 
to attack the left flank of the wood of Taisaasn^ 
and at every expense and haiaid to force it To 
support this advance, not fewer than forty pieees 
wore to be planted, the fire from which should 
bear upon the wood ; and strong working parties 
were ordered to cover them just before they begaa 
to play, firom the elftct af an enfilade by epaal^ 
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ily with tkeie operatkmB, a 
double attack hras to be made upon the works 
which VMIanhad thrown up in the woods of Taie- 
^iiie; one brigade passing from Mons by tho 
Sari road round a morass to the left, while a di> 
TisioQ under count Lottnm assaulted the oppoate 
flank. Fbally, both the centra and right wera to 
be throateoed ; the former chiefly by cavalry, the 
latter by throe oorpo of infiuitry, under the oom- 
maad of the prince of Orange, genctal Dohna, 
and general Welderen ; though they wero aU 
equally instructed not seriously to engage till they 
should receive positive directioAs so to do from 
flie ooauDander-in-chieC Sueh is an impetfeot 
oolline of the dispositiono made by Maribcirough, 
and of the instructions issued to his lieutenants 
doling the n^t of the 10th : it remained -to be 
seen how far these could poesess both temper and 
intelligsttce saflicient to act up to them. 

At throe o^dock in the morning of the 1 1th, full 
two boon beforo dawn, the allied troops got un- 
der arms, and, forming into open squaros of dhri- 
BMKis, listened with prolbund attention to the per- 
Ibrmance of divine service. As soon aa this was 
ended, the«guns began to move, and in less ihan 
an hour wero all arranged in position. One heavy 
battery of forty pieces was planted in advance of 
te him of Coor-Tonrnant, and, protected on the 
left by an epaulement, looked towards the enemy's 
vrorks which covered the wpod of Taisni^ro. 
Another, of neariy equal weight, marching to the 
left, prepared to act against the farm of Bleron, 
and the breast-works and redoubts which support- 
ed it ; while the romainder wero distributed along 
the whole line, aeoording as the nature of the 
ground, and the aspect of the enemy^s entrench- 
ments, eeemed to require. Meanwhile both in* 
fontiy and cavalry broke into order of match, the 
several columns divefging towards the points 
sgunst wluch each was to act, till, having closed 
■f to the advanoed posts, they assumed a new 
dh p ositi on, preparatory to the grand advance. 
AlySMreover, was done in profound silence and 
psfieet order. Scaroely a word was spoken, either 
byoffieero^ornen, bc^rond the few sentences ne» 
ttmmrf for the purpose of directing the move- 
■MMlB ; for even the rude jokes which usually ac- 
oraspany similar openings were, as if by common 
ooBMBt, anspended. As daylight came on, a dense 
fo^ urbich overhung the open country, continued 
for a while, to skrsen the hostile armies from one 
It proved so for advantageous to the 
, that it enabled them to complete, without 
, their complicated arrangements ; but 
jt did not for one moment keep the enemy in doubt 
«s to the work which they should be caUed upon to 
perform. The heavy lumbering of artillery, the 
trampling of hoofs, and the measured tread of in- 
fontry, had been beard for some hours by the pi- 
qoeta ; and Ylllars, made aware of the circum- 
t'tanee, drew out his magnificent' array in confi- 
«Ust aticipation of a battle. Tfaero was, there- 



fore^ no backwardness en te part of the F^renoh, 
nor any absence if proparation, when the mis^ 
slowly disperring, exposed the dispositions which 
Mariborough had made. The first shot, on the 
contcary, which was fired that day came from 
their grand battery, of which we have already 
spoken, as covering the heights m the opening of 
Aulnoit ; and it was immediately followed by a 
heavjfeannonade, moro alarming for a time than 
it proved fotal 

The canAonade had continued about half an 
hour, and a few lives were lost on both sidei^ 
when Mariborough directed his left to advance 
for the purpose of making the preconcerted de* 
monstration on the enemy's rig^t and centre. One 
Dutch column of nine battalions, commanded by 
the pfinee of Orange, accordm^y pushed on, 
threatening an angle of the enemy's works close to 
the wood of Laniere ; while another, whksfa con- 
sisted of twenty-two battalions, under count Lot* 
tum, made a similar movement upon the centre. 
So soon, however, as he had arrived withm the 
extreme range of grape, the prince of Orange 
halted, while Lottum, bringing up his left shoul- 
der, suddenly formed in three Hues, with his face 
towards the right flank of the wood of Taisniire. 
Meanwhile, S^ulerabergled his division against 
the left of the same wood also fai three lines ; while 
lord Oikney made ready to occupy the space left 
vacant, with fifteen battalions more. And now thi 
signal was given, by a general discharge ftom the 
grand battoy. It was promptly and gallantly 
obeyed; and in ten minuites the columns of attack 
were in motion. 

While< Lottum's corpa advanoed with a dow 
and ordeHy step round the left of the grand ba^ 
«si^, that of Schulembeig skirted the wood «f 
Sarr, and pushed directly upon the projeeCing 
point in the enemy's left wing. Almost at the 
same moment the brigade ftom Mons penetimted 
into the, wood ; and being unnoticed during the 
excitemcntoocasioned bySchulembeig*s approach, 
gained ground in the same direction. Aa yflt| 
however, not a musket had been fired on either 
side. The Austriaas, indeed, suflfered severely 
from a ceaseless discharge of grape, whale struf^ 
gling over the broken ground which lay in their 
front ; but it was not tSl they had arrived within 
pistol-ehotofthe lines, that theFrendi infantry 
began to act : then, indeed, a volley was given ; 
it fell in with dreadful efSdcX} for the French, 
leaning their pieces over the parapet, felt them- 
. selves to be in a great measure secure, and took 
cool and deliberate aim. The Austrians recoiled 
beneath the storm ; they even retreated a space 
of 900 yards, in spite of the strenuous exertions uf 
the ofldoera : nor was their order perfectly reetor* 
ed throughout the remainder of the battle. Neveiw 
theless, their courage and confidence soon return- 
ed ; they extended their files so as to outflank the 
entrenchments, and carry their extreme right 
round a morass, to which Tillan had in soma 
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degree trailed as impenriooi ; where, falltng in 
with the brigade from Moos, they attached it to 
thenwelves. The whole line then advanced again, 
under an incessant discharge of musketry, which 
they promptly returned ; and the slaughter on both 
sides was terrible. 

This attack was scarcely begun, when Lottom, 
quickening his paoe, fell furiously npon the point 
which he had been directed to assaiL A perfect 
tempest of musket balls greeted him, yet he press* 
ed steadily forward : and, clearing a ravine as 
well as a shallow bog, rushed with fixed bayooeti 
agaiost the parapet. For a moment his leading 
oompanies were in possession of the work, but it 
was only for a moment Villars was here b per- 
son; he rallied his broken troops, led up a fresh 
bri^e to their support, and chaiged, fairiy sweep- 
ing the allies before him. But the works were 
scarcely emptied, when a new attack developed 
itself; a pottion of the second line, of the allies 
being brought up in the interval between Lottom*s 
and Schulemberg's corps, while the farm of La 
Folie, on the extreme lef^ of the whole, became 
threatened by the arrival of Withers's division. 
A fierce and desperate struggle now ensued. 
Mariborough arrived in person, to aid it with a 
itrong body of cavalry, which covered the flank 
of Loltum*s division ; and the enemy at last gave 
way. Their flank menaced on two points, and 
their rear gained at La FoUe^ they oould no longer 
naintain the more advanced angle of their lines ; 
•od they accordingly abandoned it, tboogh in ex- 
esUent order, and took post behind an abatis in 
the wood. 

All this while the divisidns of the ^irince of 
Orange and lord Orkney rested on their anns 
within half-cannon shot of the enemy. They did, 
indeed, all that was required of them, so long as 
they kept the right and centre of the French from 
BKwing ; for it was to his success on the left, and 
the consequences likely to accrue from it, that 
Marlborough mainly depended : but the prince 
of Orange was brave and impctuons ; and he be- 
gan, at last, to grow weary of hu situation. With* 
out waiting for orders, and in defianoe of the 
wishes of marshal Tilly, he led on his people, and 
made a dash to win the entrenchments by which 
the wood was oovered. Nothing could exceed 
the gpaiantry of this corps. Headed by the Scot> 
tish brigade, under lord Tullibardioe, they rashed 
forward, in defiance of a muidaroos fire of all 
arms; and, without so much as halting to draw 
breath, forced their way to the top of the breast- 
work. But before they could deploy, tlicy were in 
their turn charged, beaten back, and very roughly 
handled. A like fortune attended an equally 
brilliant assault, by which, for a moment, one of 
the enemy's principal batteries was won. The 
Dutch corps, which efiected it, were attacked by 
Bottfflers in person, cot down by hundreds and re- 
pelled; while a second batti^, opening upon 
tlMir flank, made fearful havoc among them. Bbav- 



inglost upwards of SOOO men in kiOod, besUes a 
much larger number wounded, the wredt of this 
magnificent corps was compelled to retreat ; nor 
oould all the efibrts of the prince avail, to lead thm 
a second time to destruction. Nor waa the iite 
which attended baron Fagel's division diflereot 
Like the troops on its left, this fine body of men 
charged and canied the fortified enclosure at Ble- 
ron, only to be driven out again by superior num. 
bers; while Boufl|ers, heading some squadrons, 
committed dreadful slaughter as they foil back b 
confusion. 

Things were in this state, and many wgent 
messages had been sent to recsil Mariborough, and 
from his own right, when he arrived, followed by a 
numerous stafl^ on the spot He was almost im- 
mediately joined by Eogene, to whom intelligeocs 
of these disasters had been communicated ; aod 
both exerted themselves to restore order and bring 
back confidence to the men. They had in some 
degree efiected this, and were in the act of pointing 
out to the generals that there was no necesstj 
for active operations in that quarter, when a stiS 
ofiicer arrived, his horse covered with sweat, lo 
announce that the enemy were assuming the ini- 
tiative both at La FoUe and in the wood of Tsis- 
nidre. The truth is, that Villars, anxious to re- 
cover his ground on the left, had repeatedly appli- 
ed to Boufflers for such a reinforcement as shoold 
enable him to do so ; and finding that no batta* 
lions were sent, he at last, though with extreme 
reluctance, weakened his centre. Marlboroagb 
saw in a moment the great error of which hb sd- 
versary had been guilty. While he flew, .there* 
fore, in person, towards the riglit, for the purpose 
of cheermg the troops there, he directed Uad Ork- 
ney to advance wiih his battalions ; a cloud ii 
cavalry being instructed to support him, ss weO 
as to occnpy the flat ground beyond, so soon ■• 
an opening should be made. The happieiC re- 
sults attended both endeavours. The troops oo 
the extreme right, animated by the preeeocs d 
Eugene, not only repelled the eneny*a attack, but 
gained ground on them : La Folie was ftuioady 
assailed; the wood was again the soene of a cfese 
and desperate straggle^ in which for a tine the ene- 
my prevailed,tillVillani himself, while gidlant(yle«d- 
ing a charge of bayonets, received a severe wound 
above the knee. Meanwhile lord Orkney, beaitog 
down all opposition, penetrated a chain of redoubts 
which covered the French centre. The cavalry, 
sweeping through themtervals, spread themsebcs 
upon the plain ; the grand battery of forty guns, 
breaking ofi* into two divisions, flew to the right 
and left, and brought an irresistible croes-fire on 
the enemy's reserves ; yet these, which consisted 
entirely of horse (for the infantry was all drawn 
ofi* to the flanks,) bore up against the storm nobly. 
They even charged the allied squadrons, of which 
but a portion found time to form, thouj^ withoat 
producing the slightest impression ; aod they re- 
tired only when the hope of support evapomtii^ 
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thoj Mw tiiMMohret exposed to abeolata eanihi- 



The fomidebie poation which YiUara bad U- 
b e w e d with eo modi diligence to strengthen was 
BO longer tenable. Pierced in the centre, and 
tvoed on the left, the French saw themselvos 
meoaoedoneTeiyaide; while their general, borne 
woBikled ftom the field, was incapable either of 
eztrieoting thtra from tlieir difficoltiee, or retriev- 
ing the ibitune of the day. Still, they were fer 
firom yielding to despair. Boufflen, made aware. 
ef the condition in which affiiirs stood, flew from 
his own post on the right, and collecting a mass 
ofSOOOof the 6lite of the cavalry, the gardede 
oorpe, gendarmes, and othors, endeavoured to 
dnva the alliee before him. Their horse he over- 
threw and dispersed; their infantiy, however^ 
drawn op upon the captured redoobts, threw in 
soeh a fire as no troope whatever coold withstand ; 
and a^dn were the choicest of the cavaliers of 
Fraaoe eosopelled to turn their backs. One mwre 
eflbit was madeu A body of infiintry was with- 
drawn from the works in rear of Bleron, and 
■Miched hastily to the left ; while at the same 
time the eqoadrons were te-formed, and led back 
lo the cfaa^e. But it was now too late. Mail- 
boroagh was at hand with a reinforcement of En- 
glish hocne, which swept the gardede corps from' 
the field ; the infantry, checked by a murderous 
Aseharge fipom the guns on the right and left, stag- 
gered and stood still ; while at the some moment 
the prince of Orange, having discovered that the 
force in his front was diminished, bore down 
nmoltaneoosly with the prince of Hesse. In ten 
flnmtes the entrenchments were won, both at 
Bleron and in the wood of Lanidre, and the en- 
tire alHgnment, cut into mora^ ceased to be de- 



Bonfilen saw that the battle was lost, and made 
an his dispositions for a retreat It was conducted 
with the utmost regularity, in three columns ; the 
whole being covered by a strong reserve under 
Loxemboorg; and as the allies were too much 
eifasosted to press them in their march, little or 
BO loss was sustained. One column crossed the 
Hon at Taisnidre; another filed through the 
woods in a parallel direction, till, arriving at the 
plain in front of Bavai, they there united : the 
third again withdrew towards Gluesnoy, passing 
the Honean at Audrignies ; and the whole finally 
n-asssBihled by dawn the following morning, in 
a position between Cluesnoy and Valenciennes. 
With respect, again, to the allies, they pursued no 
larther than the heath of Malplaquet, and the level 
grounds about Taisntire; where, worn down by 
the exertions which they bad made, and oppressed 
with sleeps they spent the night in bivouac. 

It is not very easy to determine the exact amount 
of loss sustained by either army in this memorable 
battle. If we may give credit to V illars, there fell 
of the allies 35,000 men ; while in the French 
lines not more than 6000 or 7000 casualties could 



be reckoned : but a statement ro i^aringly ridi- 
culous carries upon the very face of ii more than a 
sufficient refutation. The truth we believe to be^ 
that while the confederates had to lament in killed 
and wounded about 20,000 soldiers, the enemy 
found themselves weakened to the amount cf 
15,000 only ; a proportion not incredible, when the 
strength of their position is considered. Be this, 
however, as it may, we know that the victory of 
Malplaquet, though of the greatest moral conse> 
quence, was purchased at an expense of life not 
before equalled duripg the war ; indeed, the do* 
feated Frenchman found consolation under hw re- 
verses in being able to assure his sovereign that a 
few more such defeats would deliver him from sll 
apprehension of protracted hostiUties. Neverthe- 
less, the political results even of so murderous a 
triuniph were exceedingly gratifying. Maribo- 
rougb was at once set free from all risk of moles- 
tation while occupied in the siege of Mens ; and 
the fall of that place, it was justly calculated, 
would open out to him the road to stiU greater and 
more important conquests. 

Having halted only so long as was necessary to 
secure their prisonere and provide for the wound- 
ed, the allies proceeded to resume the investment 
of Mons ; Marlborough re-establishing his head- 
quarten near Beliant, while Eugene again took 
post at Gluaregnon. A corps of 30 battalions and 
as many squadrons was then placed under the 
immediate command of the prince of Orangey fnr 
the purpose of conducting the siege ; and the ut- 
most exertions were made to bring up from Bras- 
seb guns, stores, and entrenching tools. But % 
succession of vident reins materially impeded the 
progress of tho convoys. The country, likewise, 
around Mons being naturally swampy, a good 
deal of difficulty was experienced in commencing 
operations ; so that the 25th of September arrived 
before the state of the weather would permit the 
trenches to be opened. From that date, however, 
all things went on favourably. Boufflers, though 
assisted by the talent and enterprise of Berwick, 
did not venture to molest the allies, who pushed 
Ibcir approaches with equal skill and industiy. 
On the 9th of October a two-fold lodgment was 
ejected in the covert way. Batteries were then 
erected, and a heavy fire kept up, under shelter of 
which the trenches were carried, on the 16th, to 
the edge of the counterscarp. On the 17th, seve- 
ral outworiLS were stormed and taken, and on the 
same day the breaching batteries began to fire ; 
and on the 20th, his defences being ruined, and 
the body of the |dace laid bare, tho goveroor suiw 
rendered. This was the last military operatioii 
performed during the present season; for the 
weather, which had fairiy broken, rendered a long- 
er continuance in the field impossible. While, 
therefore, the French separated into two corps,— 
50 battalions and 100 squadrons taking post under 
Berwick, in the vicinity of Maubeuge ; the re- 
mainder, with Bouffiors at their head, covering y». 
239 
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lenciennes andCtuenioy,— Moriborough abandon- 
ed a design which he had formed, of acting against 
the former city ; and after regulating the tour of 
outpost duty, as weU as establishing a code df 
signals and a chain of alarm posts, sent back his 
army to winter quarters. The English were thus 
•established at Qhent, the Danes at Bruges, and 
the Prussians on the Meuse ; the Dutch and other 
contingents retired to Brussels, Louvain, and the 
towns near; while the generals themselTes set 
out for the Hague, to concert measures at leisure 
tfgainst the opening of the nfl«t campaign. 

The campaign of 1709, though less brilliant 
than most which had preceded it, proved upon the 
whole extremely favourable to the cause of the 
league. By the reduction of Toomay and Mons, 
the conquest of Brabant and Flanders became 
complete, and a fortified line was interposed be- 
tween the enemy and the important places in its 
rear. In like manner, the burden and expense of 
the war were, in great measure, removed from the 
Dutch provirices ; the Freuch being driven with- 
in the limits of their own country, and forced to 
depend on the resources which they could drain 
from thence. Yet it was only in the Low Coun- 
tries, where Marlborough and Eugene guided 
their strength, that the confederates may be said 
to have reaped this year any decided advantages* 
On the Rhino, no event of importance befell, ex- 
cept that a corps undftr count Merci, which had 
succeeded in penetrating into Alsace, permitted 
itself to engage a superior French force between 
Minneilgen and Brisach, and was destroyed. In 
Spam, the war every where languished ; the 
French party obtaining a few tiifiing successes in 
one quarter, while their rivals prevailed in another ; 
and on the side of Dauphin^, the increasmg ani- 
mosity between the emperor and the duke of 
Savoy paralysed every exertion. The French, 
feebly attacked, retired into the passes of the 
mountains, where they took up a position for the 
defence of their own fVontier ; nor was the slight- 
est efibrt made to dislodge them. All this, it wiU 
readily be imagined, gave great uneasiness tQ 
Marlborough ; yet this was not the only, nor per- 
haps the chief source of anxiety to which he was 
exposed. The state of parties at. home became 
every day less and less satisfactory ; indeed, it 
was impossible for him to shut his eyes to the 
proofs which were continually aflRirded, that the 
influence both of bis adherents and of himself was 
rapidly declining. 

It is not for us to describe transactions in detail, 
of which the history belongs rather to the political 
than the militaiy biographer of Marlborough. 
Enough is done when we state, that the whigs, 
becoming daily more and more importunate, forc- 
ed the duke, much against his will, again to es- 
pouse their cause ; and that, by his entreaty, lord. 
Orford came into office as chief commissioner of 
the navy, having as his subordinates sir George 
Byng and sir John Leake. As a matter of course, 
240 



the removal of the earl of Pembroke gave gveftt 
ofience to Harley and Mrs. Masham. TiMy 
ceased not to vent their spleea daily, by working 
upon the personal prejudices of the queen ; wiiile 
the duchess, too proud to conciliate, though not 
sufficiently so to bold alobl, injured the came ef 
her fHends by her very zeal in thehr favour. It was 
to no purpose that the duke besought her to adopC 
a new method ef acting towards her sovereign. 
She persisted in asking, in the most arrogant tone, 
fkvours for herself or others, roost of them scanx«- 
ly worth obtaming, till at last she was shmptlj 
informed that the queen desired not to treat her 
as a friend, though it should never be ibrgotten 
thit she was wife (o the duke of Matiboroiigh. . 

A few days after receivhig this severe but me- 
rited febu^ the duchess took the extraordinaiy 
step, of which she has herself left a memorial ^m 
record. She drew up a copious narrative of the 
commencement and progress of the connexion 
wfaiell had so long subsisted between the queen 
and herself. She interlarded ft with eztrmets from 
the Whole Duty of Man, ilhisti^tive of the duties 
of friendship ; introduced into it a portioB of the 
exhortation in the church service to the due recep- 
tion of the Lord's supper ; and adding a passage 
from Jeremy Taylor on the virtue of chanty, sent 
the whole to the queen. *• If your majesty will 
read this narrative of twenty-six yeAs* faithfol 
sorvices,** said she, in the letter which accompa- 
nied the memorial, ** and write only m a few wonJa 
that you had read them, together with the ex- 
tracts, and were still of the same opinion as you 
were when you sent me a very harsh letter, 
which was the occasion of my troubling you with 
this narrative, I as^re you I will never trouble 
you more on any subject but the business of my 
office." With a woman of Anne's strong feel- 
ings, it was not likely that sndi a course should 
produce other than an e^t diametrically the op- 
posite of what was sought She became daily more 
and more estranged, not from the duchess only, 
but fVom all who chanced to possesf her confi- 
dence i insomuch that even Marlborough himself 
began to be regarded with a coldness amounting 
to tittle short of distaste. 

Hariey, an acute and heartless intriguer, failed 
not to turn to the best account the imprudence of 
his rival. Not cohtent to join the tones and the 
Jacobites in decrying the military services of Marl- 
borough, he managed to excite a strong feeling 
against him as a negotiator ; at one moment con- 
demning the proposed preliminaries, as not suffi- 
ciently advantageous to England; at another, 
censuring him for the rupture <^ negotiations which 
Louis had refused to continue. Meanwhile, va- 
rious methods were tried, and that not without 
success, to sow dissension among the whigs them- 
selves. Lord Rivers, at one period the professed 
spy upon Hariey himself, was purchased; the 
duke of Somerset was gained by flattering his 
vanity; and oven tiie cautious and calculating 
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rlTM m^kad wpfyif noi to ■bmdwi 
fait ptftj, at kMt to wt9km th« tie which bomid 
tliBBi togicliar. or aUtbMe •¥«!(• Mailhoio«0i 
wat legukily iafaniwd by OoiMpliui ; yel it wu 
at tUs T«7 moment that be oboM to iMMfd a n^ 
qteeet, for wbigb.we find it diflkalt, en tbe aooft 
airiier of wiMlom or pfoiinety, to dtfiM aA eaooMb 
Veeliag that the high gnund of lojpal iamv on 
wbkbbebadbitbortoatoodwao ritfingftomb^ 
BMtb bio foot, MailbcnMigh begui to tbink of Im^ 
tifying bioieelf by other meana agiinif the antic^ 
patad attadu of hia enemieo. In an ofil boor, 
tboi^ warned to the eontiaiy byioid chanceHor 
Cowpor, he applied ftra patent which ehoold ae* 
earotobimferlife the office of oaptain^fenainL 
fiia loqneet waaof cooraen^eetodi and he beeema 
all at cace an object of enepiden, miaplaoed hot 
net imnatmal, tohia eofweign> 

TberecoUeotioB of tUa impditie atep waa atiH 
6cah in the qneea^ menMiy, when Biariborongh, 
aft»abnefeeionniat the Hagne, took efaip for 
Engk^L HeaeeamtohaTebeennotiiQeonaaona 
oftbedelioatopredieaaMotia whiebbeatood; at 
leaat, hia partmg addraaa to the atalea manifeatly 
iaq»hea that be anticipated hot an indifiereot wel- 
cenie in hie own coontiy. ** I am gnefod,'* aaid 
be, "that I am obhged to return to Engbnd, 
where my eervicea to yoor republic wiU be turned 
toaqr dtagrace." Liko the decUmtiona of moat 
men who writo or apeak aeoording to the dietatea 
of eotraged feelings thia aaaertioo co n to in e d an 
ahnost equal abare of truth and fal eeboo d . Hia 
•arrioea to the repnblic were not the canee of the 
*li i gia o e into which he bad fidlen; for that he 
misht blame in part the extmvaganeee of the 
dnehaea» ia part hia own want of finnneae and 
conaietency. Yet were theae aenricea auoh aa 
ou|^ to have aeem^ed him from any mortification, 
•ten if the groonda of complaint againat him bad 
been atronger than they were. On the 8tb of 
Nofmnber he landed at Aldboioogh, in 8ufib&, 
and on the lOthanrredin London, amid thecbeen 
of a deli^bled populace, wIkh to do them joetioe, 
wrerenot yettaug^iogmtitnde by the wayward- 
wees of their aoperiora, either In ooart or parlia> 

No other proo6 that he bad fallen intodiafovonr 
wure at firat eibibfted than might be gathered 
§kuo te aomewfaat formal ctvihty of the queen. 
The loida and the commona, aa hecetolbre, teo> 
derad him their tbanka^ and a Uberal aom waa vot> 
ed to meet the oontingenoiee of next campaign ; 
tet no great while el^eed eie an opportunity of- 
teed, ^ which her majeety waa perauaded to 
a:vsUbecBel£ TbeoffieeofoonitableoflbeTow. 
or Ml Taoant, and to aup^y the Taeaney belonged 
in an eapedal manner to the commander in chieC 
Marlborough deaigned the place for the duke of 
liorthumberiand ; but, at the auggeation of Har- 
ley, loid RiYCte applied for it, and, by a groea 
bmdi of good foith and fair dealing on the part 
of the court drde, obtained a promiae of the ap- 



pnlntment ftom the queen. Martboiough ation^y 
remonatrated; but oouMobtainnootberaatiafoctioa 
than an a a a uran ce that her majeety could not in* 
tend any peraonal alight to him, becauae abe bad 
oxereiaed her undoubted prerogative under the 
firm ooovicCion that the inode of doing ao wai 
approved by hia giaea Aa Bfarlborough had, 
in a leeae oooveraaCion, inainiiated that, provided 
the qneen choee to appoint lord Rivera, he would 
ttotobieot, itwae impoaaible to argue tho point 
foither; he therefore bore with thie affront ao 
well aa be oonld* But a eecond waa aoon put 
upon him, to which he found it impoeaible to a«b« 
mit To the colonelcy of &e Oxford Bloea,whkAi 
waa Mkewiae vacant, be received orden to appoint 
colonel Hill, an officer who had aeen little aervieo^ 
and whoae chief claim conaiatad m hie atanding 
in the relation of brotherto Mra. Maabanu Mari- 
borongh>a indignation eodd not any longer be 
aup p r eeae d . He demanded and obtained an in 
larview; preaaed upon tiie queen the injnatieo 
of theproeeeding; and finding hia wiahea trenl^ 
ed with coldneaa, quitted the preaenoe in diaguat 
He immediately withdrew to Windaor Lodge with 
the ducfaeae, and declined any longer to not aa one 
of her ma j ea tj f 'a ooundl 

A tedione and difficult negotiation enaoed, Ibr 
the purpoee of repairing thia breach, oC which it 
were out of place, in a work like tke preaent, to 
give even an outline. We oootont onraohrea, 
therefore, with aaying, that Marlboaangb waa ffe» 
atrained from fonnally aending in hia leaig na t i n n 
by the miataken foara of Qodolphm and hia ad- 
herenta ; that, alter repeatedly dedanng that he 
would not again act aa a public man till lira. 
Maaham waa diamiaand, he waa prevailed upon to 
rehnquiah the determination; and that a aartef 
compromiae waa eflected, the queen giviag up to 
him the appointment in diepute^ while he ahataini 
ed fiom prmaing bb demand relative totheik- 
voorite. From Mariborough himeelf it eeema 
never to have been concealed that, bj adopting 
thia middle and unaatiafaetory courae, be gave uf^ 
in point of foot, all to hia enennea. To the pub- 
lic in general, be appeared to have prevailed ; for 
the colonelcy waa beatowed upon a deaenhigaul 
dier, for whom be all along intended it; but both 
the oommooa and the cabinet were not alow to 
perceive that ker majeety waa, in pomtof foot, the 
gainer. Hill waa conaoled for hia loaa of military 
rank by apenaionof 1000/.ayear; andtheduko 
waa, by a variety of trivial drcumatanoee, taug|bt 
to ieel that hia political importance waa on the 



We have nothing to do, in our pieaant aketch, 
vrith the ailly affair of Dr. SacheverelL Afuriooa 
high churchman, preaching before a jaoobito lord 
mayor, thought fit to maintain, in lua extmvagano^ 
the prindple of non-reaiatanoe ; and, aa a neoea- 
aary conaequence, to cenaure, in no ineaaund 
terma, the conduct of thoae by whom the Revolo* 
tioa wae eflected. The whiga aendthrdy alive to 
Ml 
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nbake^ mw fit to make the matter a aabjeet of 
pariiameoCary enquiry ; and the doctor, in spite of 
Marlbotoagh*8 recommendation to the contrary, 
waa impeached. The whole proceeding served 
only to elevate into undeserved importance a man 
eonspicoous for nothing except bis zeal ; while it 
a0brded an opening to Harley, of which he failed 
not to take advantage, for drawing more and mora 
vpen the ministry the hatred both of the qneeo and 
the people. Sacbeverell was, indeed, foand guilty 
by a sonall majority, and sentonced to three years' 
sofpeosion ; but when a farther proposition was 
nade^ to render htm incapable of accepting pre- 
fbnnent, the motion waa rejected by 60 votes to 59. 
JYor was this alL With one consent the people 
espoused his cause. They greeted him with 
shoots of approbation as often as he appeared in 
publie ; they orowded round the queen's chair 
(who went everyday meognita to witness the 
trial) with **Qi)d bless your majesty; we hope 
yoa are fior Sacbeverell and the church f* and 
thoy exhibited oak leaves in their hats, in token 
of their approval of the tenets for preaching which 
the doctor was arraigned. In a word, the tory 
prindples gained ground in all qoartore; the 
queen herself openly avowed them; and the 
whigs, with whom Marlborough was now entire- 
ly united, felt, as an unavoidable consequence, 
tiiat the moment of their downfal was at hand. 

The trial of Sacbeverell was yet in progress, 
when Marlborough, whose presence operated as 
a powerful restraint upon Harley and his friends, 
waS| by a politic arrangement of the tory faction, 
removed to the Contment. Louis hid again 
opened a negotiation for peace ; and appeared so 
bent upon the accomplishment of his object, that 
tiie states, at all times suspicious, entreated that 
the duke might be sent over, to assist in the deU- 
berations which were going on at the Hague. 
Nothing coold occur more opportunely for the 
«Mmies of that great man. His friends, more- 
over, in their excessive desire to advance what 
Ihey believed to be his interests, were urgent in 
pressing a oompKanoe with the message ; and the 
queen was petitioned by the house of commons to 
hasten hb departure. She attended to the re- 
qtiest, though not in a manner the most gratifying 
to iti object ; and Marlborough set out early in 
the spring for the Ckmtinent After a rough pas- 
sage, he landed at Brill on the 2d of March, 1710 ; 
and on the 4th arrived, in no very agreeable frame 
of mind, at the Hague. 

Every reader of history must be aware that the 
condu ct of Louis on the present occasion was, if 
sbcere, remarkable for its moderation and can- 
dour. He accepted the preliminaries suggested 
by the alliea, with a single exception ; that is to 
•ay, be was prepared not only to make great sa- 
o^oes of territory, to dismantle Dunkirk, and to 
recognise the boundary selected by the states; 
but he declared himself wilhng to relinquish his 
grandson's claim upon Spain, provided only Sicily 
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were granted as ^ ooaapenMlion. happewsthst 
Marlborough, contrery to the opinion which long 
prevailed, advocated the wisdom of negotiating 
on this basis ; but both the empeiorand the dnke 
of Savoy so strongly opposed the measure that his 
judgment was over-ruled.* Preparationa were 
aooordingly made on both sides to refer the de- 
cision of the disp^e to the sword ; and veiy onriy 
in April, a period not hitherto eateenwd oonvo- 
nient for military operetions, the armies bogany as 
if by mutual consent, to assemble. 

The plan of campaign, conoerted betwosn 
Mariborough and Eugene, was framed on the 
most gigantic soale, and promiaed, if followed np 
with diligenoe and abiUty, to lead to dedsvn t^ 
aultSL In the Netherlands, it was p rop on ed to b»> 
gin with the sieg^ of Dooay ; an important pbes 
on the Scheld, which, besides oommnnioating by 
water with Amsterdam itself was adnnrahly s^ 
tnated as a base of future operations. Donay re- 
duced, the allies were to proceed against Arrw, 
the last in the triple line of fbitresees which eopor- 
od the frontier; after which, they were to 1^ 
siege to Calais and Boulogne, in ooojnnotion with 
an armament sent from England on purpooeto 
o(^operete with them. Meanwhile Danphio4 was 
to be invaded from Piedmont, and the disafiected 
protestants, who abounded in that province in- 
cited to take up arms. A descent was likewise 
to be made on the coast of Languedoc, from 
whence the people of the Cevennes aboold be 
roused into action ;. and a chain of conunnnioa- 
tion being formed along the Drome, through the 
vaHey of Crette and by the Vivarais, all the insur- 
gents were to act in unison and together. On the 
side of the Peninsula, too^ a great blow was to be 
struck : in a word, there was but one section of 
the vast arena where the war should be piiiidriri 
to languish, namely, on the Rhine. Asit was not 
to that quarter that the allies looked for eventsiat 
sll calculated to e$ect the general iasues of tkm 
war, it was determined to support there only a 
corps of observation, of which the numbera won 
to be reduced to the lowest efficient acalur by the 
withdrawal of larg^ detachmeoti towards the N^ 
therlands, and their incorporation v/ith the pud 
army about to penetrate into Artois. 

The conferences of Gertruydenberg were atS 
in progress, when Marlborough and Eugene, n^ 
aembling 00,000 men at Tournay, prepared to open 
the campaign. Having recovered the fortraos ef 
Mortagne, a little post on the ScbeM, of wkioh 
the enemy had taken pos sess ion, they 
buted their forces into four columns, and 
vanced in the direction of the canal which < 
nects Douay with Lille ; threatening^ at the f 



* The behaviour of the allies towards the French 
plenipotentiariet oo this occasion seems to have been 
lM>th miqintous and iropobtie. They were groaaly m- 
Mlted, kept in a species of imprisonment at Gertruy* 
denb^, and their very letters were opened and read. 
The FVench complained bitterly of sucn treatment, and 
not without reason. 
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loftheUpperDyle. OotbeSlM, 
th* brid^ of Foot k YeaSin was aeised by the 
pnno« of Wirtomberg, at the haad of 15,000 
the MOM day Mariborongh made good bis 
while Eagene, croaaing at Saut and 
, came again intoeommunicaiion with hie 
UliHtiious eoadJQtor on the plain of Lena. That 
mgfat Uifi troops lay on their arms : for marshal 
Mttote^qnioo, who commanded 40 battalions and 
SO sqa^fons, thoogh he had not Tentitred to de- 
f«fMl the canal, was nndeiatood to be near at 
hmnA ; oevertbeless, when on the morrow the al- 
lies e^n poshed upon the Soarpe, Monteoqtiioa 
rodned before them. He precipitately crossed the 
SenzeC, took the road to Cambray, and left them 
•t Ubetty to follow up at leisure their own devices. 
Tlia% without having been compelled to fire a 
sbot, Marihoroogh found himself in coounand of 
the formidable mitrenched camp, upon the con* 
•traction of which Villars had expended so much 
betii of timo and labour; and established in a posi- 
ticMi from which he might at once eflect the blockade 
of Dooay, and hold in check any force that might 
move fer its relieC 

At an early hour in the morning of the 84th, 
Dooay was formally invested. On the northern 
aide of the town, general Cadogan, with a corps 
of Ekiglish, seised and kept possession of Pont k 
Rache on the canal of Marchiennes, from which 
he communicated by the left with Mariboroogh, 
and by the right with Eugene. The latter of 
these chiefs, taking np the line, covered the west- 
em front by pitching hw camp between Auby and 
Equercbain ; while the former, partly by patrols, 
partly by a judicious selection of posts, masked 
both the esstem and southern faces. Immediate- 
ly tile piquets were driven in, and the circle gra- 
diMUy closing, the infantry drew their first paral- 
lel on the S8th, while the cavalry found quarters 
among the villages which stretch from Auby to 
Bouvigny. 

These preliminary measures being duly taken, 
a doable attack commenced, one directed against 
the gate of Equerchain, the other against that of 
Ocre. The approaches were pushed with great 
vigour, in spite of a furious sortie ; and the batte- 
lies were all constructed and ready to receive the 
guns so eaily as the 7th of May. Onthe9di,not 
fewer than 200 pieces of artiOery arrived in the 
camp^ of which a large portion was immediately 
mounted ; and by early dawn on thci foUowmg 
mornings a heavy fire opened. But the dangers 
which menaced Douay, of which he entertained a 
just conception, seemed at last to rouse Villars 
from a supineness not easily explained. He had 
«)noentrated in and around Cambray so early as 
the first of May, to the amount of 153 battalions 
and 289 squadrons ; yet it was not till now that 
be exhibited any disposition, either by msnoenv- 
ring or by violence, to relieve the place. On the 
lOtfa, however, when the allies were already ap- 
proaching the covered way, he put bis columns in 



He cansed iieveral bridges to b# ooo- 
strocted upon the Scbeld ; he occupied in^loree 
the castle of Oisy, not far from Arleux, find made 
every demonstration of a meditated attack some* 
where in the vicinity of Dechy ; for the purpose, 
as it ultimately appeared, of drawing the attention 
of Mariboroogh to the country between the 
Beheld and the Scarpa, But finding that the at 
lies took no notioe of these preoeedings, he sod* 
denly changed his plan, and, crossing the Scarpa^ 
assumed a new position not far from Arras. It 
was thus placed beyond a doubt, that the no* 
coors with which he designed to refireah the plaoa 
would, if thrown in at all, arrive from the side o( 
Lene ; and to fruatrate that object, Marlborough 
and Eugene immediately directed their attentioe. 
Mariboroogh and Eugene, fully antidpatii^ 
that a place so important jis Douay, one of the 
keys of the second fortified line, and held by 8000 
men, would not be sufimred to fall without at least 
an nSoti to save it, bad drawn the outline of two 
fortified positions; one, which should cover tha 
besieging foroe on the east, from Arleux to the 
Scarpa, the other, which protected the western 
camp, frooi Vitry to Montigny. In the interval, 
between these lines they assembled, on the Mth, 
the whole of their army, with the exceptiop of 30 
battalions which continued the siege^ and It 
squadrons by which Pont k Rache was guarded. 
Here it was proposed to vrait the event; becaoat 
a march of six hours would cany them into eithsf 
line, according as circumstances might requira | 
but on the SSth, intelligence arriving of Yillan^ 
movement on Arras, an immsdiate change of 
groond took place. The colonms, getting undsr 
arms, passed the Scarpa at several points whofa 
bridges of communication had been conatrpcted, 
and threw themselves into the western line) 
while Mariborough fixed his head-quarters al 
Vitry on the extreme left, and Eugene estahlialied 
himself at Hemin lietard on the right. Yet ne 
battle was fought ViUars advanced, it is tree^ 
on the 1st of June, within musket-ahot of tbealliedl 
outposts; but despairing of Huooesa, iounediale^ 
fell back to a position between Fampooz aad 
Noyellei. Finally, after manoBoviing a few day% 
under the vague hope that some fbrtonate evefll 
might befall, that ground was, in its turn, abaa* 
doned, and a retrogression ss far as Arrae tooh 
place. Marlborough did not consider it seceawiy 
to fbllow the French msrsbal, or . to withdraw Ue 
attention for a moment from the business of the 
siege. The corps employed in the latter servioe 
was, on the contrary, strengthenedj and indtod 
by every inducement of praise and rivalry to in- 
creased exertion; and so well were the wishesef the 
general seconded by the exertions of those under 
him, that all things went on to admiratioo. Ob 
the 88d, the trenches being carried to the neafeet 
atteinable point, a sap was begun ; and oo the 
S6tb, Dooay capitulated. The garrison, reduced to 
4600 men, with the brave governor AOii^gotti, 
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iroe permittod to march o«t wHIi aU the boAOvn 
of w%r ; and became piiaonera under a itipiilatioD, 
tliat they should be exchanged on the Tery fiiat 
opportunity. 

in the mean while, the state of parties at home 
wore, every day, an aspeet less and less agre^ 
able to ^the views and interests of Maribonmgb. 
The duchess, by the extreme impradenee with 
whieh she required a direct promise of office for 
her daughters, widened the breach which already 
subsisted between herself and the queen; and 
then forcing her majesty to grant an interview, 
which had been repeatedly declined, brought 
about a bitter and irreconcilable persoaal quanreL 
A» %. necessary consequence, the queen gave her- 
self up with increased readiness into the hands of 
Mrs. Masham and Harley. The whigs, as a 
body, became more than ever distasteful to her ; 
and she determined, at all hazards, though by 
ikiwand cautioas degrees, to expel them fromoffice. 

The first act in pursuance of this plan was to 
femove the iparquess of Kent from the o6ke of 
lord chamberlain, and to bestow it, without se 
much as consulting Ghtdolphin, upon the duke of 
Bhrewsbury. Godolphin, a timid and undecided 
man, remonstrated against this proceeding, and 
pointed out tiie rssnlts which were likely to arise 
ftom it ; yet he permitted himself to be used as a 
tool by Harley and the tories, in soothing down 
dM indigoation of his oolleagoes. Her next mea- 
•ore had for its tendency the humiliation of Marl- 
borough himself; by showing hhn that, even in 
his own particular deportment, he possessed no 
real influence. After forcing the French lines, 
Marlborough transmitted, through the customary 
ohannel, a list of such ofiicera as appeared to him 
deserving of promotion. It chanced that, of the 
oelonels recommended for advancement to the 
rtnk of brigadiers, the list stopped short within 
tmt of the name of colonel Hill ; while major 
Mashsfm was under the line of demarcation by 
tltt«e. The queen positively insisted that both 
AooM be preierred ; and, in spite of strong re* 
liionstia nces on the part of both Mariborough and 
Wilpole, she carried her point As they bad 
done in the case of Shrewsbury's appointment, 
tte whigs proved again false to themselves. In 
tlM Idle expectatien of conciliating, «i4iere firm- 
ness Alone could have availed, they persuaded the 
Mr, much agamst his own inclination, to sano- 
tfon this most unusual and mischievous proceed- 
in|| ; and Hill and Masham were eeoh ofthem pre* 
fomd, to the manifest weakening of the whig in- 
UtHat, and the undisguised triumph of Harley's 
foetion. But they could not prevail upon the 
duchess to consummate this triumph, by consent- 
ing to a reconciliation with her rival That was 
a degradation to which this high-spirited woman 
would not submit : and it is certain that as an 
opposite proceeding could not have produced any 
good eflfect, so her steady adherence to her own 
iledtoDoeviL . 
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Having auccooded thus for, mAmi 
on the crisis, for which a&in were as yot I 
ripe, the tories proeeeded to haaard another ad- 
vance, still more bold and more illustrative of tbsir 
ulrimatedeeigns. Lord SundecJAnd, the aoD-iii4nr 
of Mariborough, and the stsnnohesl if not Hso 
ablest whig in the cabinet, was diamissid ; ssmI 
lord Doitosooth, the son ofajaeobite, aad Imb-> 
self strongly sospectod of attaohoiont to the aai* 
ed family, honoured with the seals of offiosu IC 
would occupy much mors of space than the plui 
of the present woik eould sanction, were we tm 
describe the series of plots and counter-plots wfaiah 
prsceded this amngemest Wo mostbesalis* 
fied, therefore, by stating, that Madhoroogh, be- 
trayed in part by Shrewsbuiy aad SoaMnol, ia 
part mided by the timid views ofOodolpJan, eoa- 
sented, after a lengCheaed eomspoadeooe^ to sa- 
dure even this disgrace, and to oontimie^ at least 
during the remainder of the campaign, in the 
command of the army. But he did so with a ps^ 
feet presdeace of the coming down&l ofhis party : 
every post brought him intolligeiioe that the vio- 
lence of the duchess, and the boldness of llie totiee, 
now decidedly superior to their rivals, both in 
numbera and influence, must ere long biiag about 
a dissolution of the parliament; aad henoe, as 
he himself ex pressed it, " how was it possible, 
after the contemptible usage he had met with, to 
act OS he ought to do?" 

Such was the condition of aflUra at home : the 
whigs distracted and dismajred ; the tories gam- 
ing ground every hour; the queen opeidy avow- 
ing principles which she had aM along been be- 
lieved to bold ; and the duoheas of Marihoroogh, 
by an indiscreet renewal of a cofrespoodeiice as 
useless as it Mras unbecoming, increasing the per- 
sonal hostility of the sovereign ; when Morlboroi^ 
and Elttgene, having allowed their troops to rcA^edi 
a few days after the fall of Douay, be^n to follow 
up the plan of ulterior operations which they had 
arranged. On the 10th of July the allied army 
concentrated upon the left of the Scarps, and next 
rooming began their march towards Aubi^y: 
hut they soon found, on reaching Vimy, Aat Yil- 
lara had so posted himself as to render Arras safe 
from molestatidt He occupied an entrenched 
camp, which, extending from Arras towards the 
Somme, was itidf in part protected by the course 
of the Crinchon ; and presented such a front, that 
to attack him with forces not numerically superior 
to his own, would have augured not of bravery, 
but of folly. The chiefs instantly abandoned 
their designs upon Arras: they manoeuvred to 
seize Hcsdin on the Canche, but were prevented ; 
after which they pushed upon Bethune, and plac- 
ed it in a state of siege. Villara made no decisivs 
e^Ml to save it He contented himself, oo the 
contrary, with extending his line so as to secure 
the interior, and h-ustrated, by a succession of 
petty enterprises, the threatened landing near 
Calais ; so that Bethune, left to itself, surreDde^ 
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•dy Willi agtniMoof 9000iiMn,on theSSChof An- 

The tiige of Bethune ww still in prograM^ 
wbmn BMiitj ind tba toriai, feeUi^ tbeniMhrM 
Mcoie hk tboir wmXa^ advised the queen to ghretho 
final blow to whig influence. On the 7th of 
AagB0t» Godolphin was dismissed ; and on the 
Sth, the queen herself wrote to acqoamt Maribo- 
ioogli of the disgiBoe of his ancient friend and 
ooUen^e. In the bitterness of his uMrtifieatien, 
Madborouf^ wodd have instantly resigned, had 
be not been persuaded bj Godolphin to beKeve 
that Inn own honour was iroplwated in the sac- 
reanful termination of the campaign ; and the 
lune system of reasoning which s^ed to keep 
lum in office then, sufficed to continne him there 
when ell the rest of his party withdraw. Bat he 
•ermd now under very difibrent drcamstances, 
and in a frame of mmd widely difi^rent from that 
which was ooce accustomed to cheer him. St 
John, his ordinary correspondent in the new 
cabinet, employed towards him a tone of dictation 
donbly distastefol, because be was unaocustom- 
cd to it ; while his credit at the foreign courts was 
diminisbed in exact proportion to the want of con- 
fidence exhibited towards him by his own govem- 
meoL Even the bankers at the Hague hesitated 
to advance money, as they had been accustomed 
to do^ on his bare requisition ; and his troops, 
wretchedly supplied from home, fell, as it was 
imavoidable that they shoukl, far in arrear with 
their pay. The consequence was, that desertions, 
which till now had hardly been known, began to 
OGcor too frequently ; while sickness, the inevit- 
able attendant on want of wholesome susto- 
nanoe daring a campaign, made sad havoc in bis 
ranks. 

Marlborough was deeply aflbcted by thb nn- 
iooked-fbr and unmerited change in his public po- 
rtion ; nor was the information conveyed to him 
as to the conduct of the new government with re- 
feraooe to his private affiiirs, calculated to console 
him mider lus mortifications. No means were, it 
appeared, neglected, in order to mortify hisfeel- 
mgi and destroy his influence ; the very building 
of hia palace at Blenheim was suspended, be- 
c an se the treasury refused any longer to advance 
the fonds required ; nay, the workmen were en- 
coonged to plague both him and the duchess for 
payment of those arrears for which the govern- 
ment was responsible. Marlborough endured all 
this with extiaordinary temper and dignity : he 
refined, indeed, to contribute one shilUng towards 
the cost of a fabric, the erection and fitting up of 
which bad been undertaken by the nation, except 
that he directed the duchess to get it plainly but 
toSeieiitly roofed in, and to fit up only so many 
apartmenti as they were likely to require for their 
ewnese; yet he never once so far forgot himself 
as publicly to complain. In his correspondence 
with his private friends, he did not of course con- 
ceal his sentimenti ; but to St John his letters 



were all dignined, manly, dislaat, and 
Mevaitheless, it were folly to deny that bis f 
andgenios were alike cramped by the 
under which he laboured. Not eve 
vised by Godolphin to attempt the eon que ut of 
Bonkigne, and s6to secwe a passage towardotha 
eneny^i capital, could be muster rssdutioD It 
haiard so bold a strokeu L&e other men who 
act under an authority which is jealous oftbe«y 
he shrank from the possibili^ oif failure^ lest be 
should be accused of wilfully incurring it ; and be 
lost, in consequence, for the first and only time iu 
his tile, an opportunity of striking the greatest 
Mow with which Franeehad as yet been thrsafi 
ed. 

It was the wish of Mariboinugh to Ibree VUlan 
toa battle^ with which view be doeely leeeunei* 
tred his left, the weakest point in the position ; yuC 
even it was unassailaUei. He pr o pose d next to 
invest Aire, a place of considerable streoglh ee 
the Lys, and held by a numerous garrison ; and 
as St Yenant lay in a line at a moderate dis- 
tance fiom it, he consented, at £ugene*s suggee- 
tion, to carry on against both shnultancoua at* 
tacks. On the 3d of September, the army maiclH 
ed fh>m Bethune for this purpose ; on the 0th| 
St Yenant, on the 6th, Aire, was invested ; the 
former by twenty battalions and five squmhooe 
under the prince of Orange, the latter by ftrty 
battalions and as many squadrons under the priuee 
ofAnhalt But the sieges had not preoeeded ier 
when a heavy calamity befell. An etteneiveooB* 
voy of ammunition and guns,ontte tnaith Snm 
Ghent, was surprised and destroyed by the ene* 
my ; nor was it without a serious loss of time^ 
and the exercise of more than coraemn activity 
and zeal, that the meane of canying the lyrvioes 
to a successful dose were obtained. Still, as the 
French army continued immovable, Yillars hav^ 
ing been compelled to withdmw in conssqnenoe 
of his wound, and marshal Haroourt, his repr^ 
sentative, not choosing to risk a geniBral action, 
the allies were enabled to retrieve their lose. On 
the S9th of September, St Yenant opened its 
gates, bemg reduced, by the fire of the be s i eg eis^ 
to great extreinity ; and though Aire hdd out for 
some time longer, during wirich time more than 
one murderous sortie was effiscted, it also was io 
the end compelled to eapitolate. And high time 
it was that Mariborough's jaded and iU-rapplied 
army should be relieved Aom the toil of military 
operations. Independendy of their lo ss es in kill- 
ed and wounded, which M not short of 7000 
men, their allies had suflfcred terribly of late from 
sickness, brought on by constant exposure to 
cold and heavy rains, and aggravated by the 
absence of wholesome food ; whale Haroduit^ 
though he would not venture upon any extended 
enterprise, harassed thehr foraging parties by em^ 
tinnal skirmishes, and kept the outposts oouiCeii^ 
ly on the alert. 

OntheSthof NotiiDber,Atfec^Mited{ en 
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tht latb, the garriaoiiy marching oat with the 
kooMus of war, booame priaonen. To ranlve 
tiiaae brave men, and to tranapoit tbam to St 
Omot, waa the laat act4>f the campaign ; 'for the 
fains oontiftuing with unabated fiii7,it was deem- 
ed neoeasaiy to withdraw the troops into wbter 
qnailera. Marlborough disposed his armj in three 
grand dirisions, at Brinsels, Malioefl^ and Liege ; 
aad entrusting the command at these sevenl 
plaoee to the prince of Heaee-Caasel, the earl of 
Athloee, and coont Tilly, departed, as usual, for 
thsHai^ 

In spite of the reduction of so many strong 
plaees,--of Douay, Bethnne, Aire, and St. Venant» 
— it most be acknowledged that the campaign of 
1710, even in the Netheriande, failed to produce 
the results which had been anticipated Irom it A 
hne of works, not less formidable than those al- 
ready pierced, still covered the French frontiers ; 
and the army which manned them, having sus- 
tained no disaster, presented a bold and unbroken 
front to its enemies. The loes of life sustained 
by the allies was, on the other hand, great ; and 
the ohange of councils in England had not failed 
to stir up misgivingB in the mmds not of the En* 
glish general only, but of his confederates. It waa 
whispered, and very commonly believed, that 
queen Anne had o&red the command of her aimy 
to the cleoTor of Hanover ; and that nothing ex- 
cept the refusiA of that prince to concur in putting 
so gross an insult upon Marlborough, had hindeiw 
ed the lattct's reealL It would have been strange, 
had men, situated as the confederates were, iailed 
to receive of Marlborough's influence an unfa- 
vourable impression ; and hence, though th^ all 
united in entreating that he would not resign his 
situatifn, they in many instanoee received his ap- 
plications with an indifierence not previously exhi- 
bited. Something has been said elsewhere of an 
oftr, on the part of Charlea of Spain, to confer 
upon Marlborough the dignity of governor of 
Spanish Flanders, and of the refusal of the latter 
to accept a situation which threatened to involve 
him in feuds and jealousies with the Dutch. Times 
were now, however, changed. The general saw 
that his sovereign's favour was withdrawn from 
bim; that hb power to direct hercouncils no long- 
er existed ; that the party with which he had so 
long acted was ov^thrown, not again to rise; 
and that his prospecti of an honoured and easy 
retirement were overpast He now applied for that 
very oflke which he had once declined; and his 
application, if not rejeoted, was evaded. 

Nor is this alL The emperor of Austria, dis- 
trustful of the En^ish cabinet, and in some degree 
ineulted by the correspondence of St John, ap- 
peared to transfer a portion of his indignation 
from the real culprits to Marlborough; while 
Prassia, HoUand, and the other confederate pow- 
en manifestly regarded the alliance as ibaken. 
There were many rumours afloat respecting 
m secret negotiation between the cabinets of St. 
MS 



Janets and the Palais Royal; and the | 
on which they rested were^ to say the least of tbeei^ 
too speeioas not to warrant a good deal ef unea- 
siness. It was not, thersfore^ in c ons eqae n o e ef 
the comparative poverty of hii triumphs in Ihefisid 
alone, that Mariboroogh looked up<m the eam- 
paigu of 1710 as unsatisiactoiy. The seeds ef 
other and more important failures seemed sown ; 
and every day promised to bring them more rapidly 
to perfection. 

MortiQ^ as (base things were, it was stil 
mors unsatisfactory to be aware that, throu g hoeC 
every part of the extensive arena on which the mt» 
fairs of the allies were conducted, they wore at 
the doee of the summer a not lees meiancfaoly as- 
pect On the Rhine, as nothing had been antici- 
pated, the achievement of no conquest prodooed 
neither surprise nor disappointment la Pis^ 
mont, however, in Languedoc, among the peopie 
of the Cevennes, and in the Peninsula, all the 
schemes which had taken so much tisoe and dili- 
gence to conceit proved abortive. The duke of 
Savoy, dissa t isfied as usual with the emperor, rs- 
fueed to take the field ; and the general to whrna 
he entrusted the coomiand of bis troops did no- 
thing. The protestants of Languedoc and the 
Cevennes, disappointed by tlie protracted abseoce 
of the allies, rose before the time, and were pot 
down ; while the expedition sent to support them 
reached its destination only to learn that it cane 
too late. In the Peninsnla, likewise, a oampaiga 
which opened by the achievement of two biilfiaat 
victories, ended in total defeat ; for the army which 
led Chariesin triumph into Madrid, peimitied itself 
to be surprised and destroyed.* 

Thus on all sides had eventi befallen widely 
different from there on which Marlborough had 
counted ; and his return to the Hague could not 
of course be attended with the sati^ction which 
had formerly marked it Yet was he fiur from re- 
laxing either in hie zeal or exertions to advance 
the public interests. He applied, on the coetraiy, 
all the energies of bis mind to the soothing of 
rankled feelings among the aUies, and the prepa- 
ration of means against another spring ; and i 
his progress was not such as it used to 1m^ he hid 
at least the gratification to discover, that by £«► 
gene and the pensionary, as well as by the powers 
at large, he was still personally held in the highest 
respect and admiration. 

Marlborough quitted the Hague on the S9d of 
December, and, after a stormy and dangeroos pas»> 
age, landed at Solebay on the 96lb. On the SStk 
he arrived in London, where it was his inlentioa 
to seek at once an interview with the queen ; bat 
bis person being recognised by an iudividual ia 
the street, some voices exclaimed, ** Qod bless the 
duke of Marlborough ! ** and his carriage waa i^ 
stantly surrounded by a clamorous and admiriag 

* At Brihuef a, where Stanhope with his ecrps of 
6000 English were nade priMners. 
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cmwd. In ttnt imumer he was led, is it were, in 
triamph to Blootagu House, within the walls of 
which be ooofined himself tiU the popnltce had 
dispersed. Bot the reception which awaited him 
m other and more influential quarters was of a 
widdy diflereot natore. The queen, oold and fe> 
served, pot a stop to all remoostranee on his part, 
bj first observing, that she desired a continuance 
of his services ; and then adding, in a harsh tone, 
** I most request you would not sufler any vote of 
thanks to yon to be mov<ed in parlianient this 
year, beoanse my ministers will certainly oppose 
it" These roinisteis, again, though they could 
DoC refuse to wait upon faim, left no means unem- 
ployed in order to convince him that the day of 
his triumph was gone. St. John had the inso- 
leoee to lecture him on the impolicy as well as 
impropriety of deseiting the tones, and allying 
biiiiself with the whigs. Nay, he even presumed 
to advise, in afieoted candour, and in the language 
of patronage, that his grace would again change 
sidei^ and become a tory. In a W5>rd, the illus- 
trious Marlborough saw himself in thecondilioo 
of a discarded favourite, whom his sovereign still 
permitted to hold ostensible rank in her service, 
because the reputation which attached to his name 
was necessary for the purposes of her ministers; 
at the same time, by studied neglect and positive 
insult, ho was made daily to feel, that of real in- 
fluence he retained not a tittle. 

We are not called upon to describe the series 
of vexations and humiliating acU which preced- 
ed and accompanied the dismissal of the duchess 
firom the royal household. Too much of insolence 
there had certainly been in the behaviour of that 
extraordinary woman ; and iM>metbing, perhaps, 
of weakness the duke himself displayed, in his 
endeavours to avoid or defer the blow : but oo the 
memory of queen Anne the whole proceeding 
casts the deepest disgrace ; for it is well known 
that her own feelings not less than the advice of 
her favourites led to it. Neither shall we pause 
to condemn the conduct of the new parliament, 
which not only refused to vote its thanks to the 
greatest man of his age, but could listen to the 
covert sarcasms which were heaped upon bim by 
the noble lord who stood forward as the eulogist 
of lord Peterborough. It is q^ufficient for our pur- 
pose to record, that, influenced partly by the en- 
treaties of Godolphin and prince Eugene, partly 
by his own sense of what he owed to his country 
and to himself, Marlborough submitted, under a 
thousand contumelies and crosses, to retain the 
command of the army in Flanders ; and that he 
consulted freely with the very men who exulted 
in the success of their intrigues against bim, as to 
the plans which it would be prudent to follow in 
the prosecution of the next campaign. Yet was 
an this done under a degree of oppression and irri- 
tation which seriously afllected his health ; and he 
bad the additional mortiBcation before long to 
leain that the breath of popular applause is nei- 



ther more valuable nor more enduring thio cotut 
favour. A systematic order of attack both on Ut 
public and private character was orgpjuied, to 
which some of the ablest writers of the day shames 
lessly lent themselves. Prior and Swift assailed 
him m the Examiner, St John occasionally takbg 
part in the strife; and with such abihty was tbo 
press directed, that the populace, always the dupes 
of a few able and generally unprincipled men, 
were led to regard him, as a traitor and a coward, 
whom they had so long worshipped asahera It 
is true that Marlborough was not without literary 
supporters. Maynwaring, Hare, Steele, and Old- 
mizon wielded their pens in his defence ; but as 
their ability fell far short of their zeal, the attempt 
served only to bring both themselves and th^ 
patron more and more under the lash of the most 
biting satirist of his own or almost any other ago. 
The great man, who had preserved his composoio 
under all the slights cast upon him by minister^ 
— ^who did not refuse to vindicate, with calmness^ 
his own policy against the attacks of his enemies 
in pariiament, broke down, in a great degree, be- 
neath the repeated assaults of this coarse and un- 
sparing libeller. He alludes in many of his let- 
ters to the ** villanous way of printings which stab- 
bed him to the heart;*' and fronn a dread of thal^ 
much more than of any other species of aimoy- 
ance, he placed a restraint both upon bis own ooo- 
duct and on the proceedings of the duchess. 

While they thus bars Med their general by 
means of thdr adherenti both in and out of parw 
liament, the ministers voted ample supplies for 
the war, at the same time that they cariiad on a 
secret negotiation through an obscure catholic 
priest, for the purpose of putting a speedy end to 
hostilities. Ftom all knowledge of this intrigue, 
Marlborough was of course excluded ; indeed, 
his situation at home became in the end so irk- 
sdme, that, independently of the dictates of duty, 
a strong desire to free himself from mortifications 
which he could neither avoid nor disregard, induc- 
ed him to hasten the period of his departure. 
Having respectfully, though coldly, taken leave 
of the queen and her advisers, he set out on the 
last day of February, and on the 4th of March ar- 
rived at the Hague : but he came a very difierent 
man in all respecU from what he had been on 
every previous occasion. No longer the guide, 
but the servant, of the cabinet, he was carefully 
excluded from the management of every transac- 
tion which bore not directly and immediately on 
military operations; nay, so anxious were the 
tories to convince both him and the allies of his 
absolute loss of influence, that they appointed as 
their agent at the Hague itself lord Raby, the 
most bitter of his politicid enemies. Thus thwart- 
ed on every side, and reduced, according to his, 
own phrase to the condition of " white paper,** 
Marlborough prepared to enter upon a campaign, 
of which it was impossible to doubt that it would 
be his last 
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re ttid, that, prenoni to bia ratmnCo 
_ , in tiM winter of 1710, Mariborongh bnd 
•Ranged hie pUn of future operationi ; Eugene^ 
«i wuel, coidiaUy co-operating, and the peaeioo- 
aiy eontinuiog warmly to attpport binv Theee 
had io far been adhered to, that be now fomid the 
mmj exceedingly efficient ; whiie, on the aide 
both of Spain and Piedmont, erery asaurance waa 
giren that a powerful diverMon would be efl^ted 
in hia favour. The troublee in Hungary, lika- 
wiee^ being appeaaed by the treaty of Zatmar, the 
•mperor found hineelf at bbeity to take the fieU 
againat the common enemy with increaaed efiect; 
and Eugene, rejoicing in the event, waa prepared 
to oonduct large reinforoementa into the Nethetv 
landa in peraon. But the flatteiing proapecta thui 
iNld out, — prospects which neither the troacbery 
nor the ingratitude of the govemraent at home 
ee«ld obscure, — were suddenly overcast by an 
•vent, of all others, the roost unfortunate which could 
have ooourred at anch a moment. The emperor 
Joseph sickened with small-pox, and, being im- 
properly treated, died, in the 35th year of his age. 
Oharlee of Spain instantly declared himself a can- 
£^te for the throne of the Ciesars ; and to se- 
core his elevation became, with his adherents and 
partisans, a matter of much more importance than 
the vigorous prosecution of the war. Even Eu- 
gene, deep-seated aa his abhorrence of French 
ambition was, considered himself bound to sus- 
pend bis march till thn vital question should be 
aettled ; and hence Marlborough feh that he must 
at all events beghi the campaign, deprived both 
of the able counsels of his old colleague, and of a 
very large portion of the troops on whose p^sence 
he had ^cnlated. 

It ^vas while labouring under the gloomy fore- 
bodings to which so many cross accidents were 
calculated to give rise, that Marlborough, after a 
delay of something more, than a month at the 
Hague, set out to join the army. On the SOth of 
April be quitted Toumay, whither he had repa^^ 
ed a fow days previously, and fixed his head-quar- 
ters at On^es, between Lille and Douay, where 
the divisions were already concentrated. Here 
the troops were passed in review, to the amount 
of 184 battalions and 364 squadrons ; and by four 
o'clock in the aflemoon of the 1st of May, the 
campaign may be said to have opened. 

Aa it was the great object of the French mo- 
narch to prevent the irruption of the allied forces 
beyond the interior line of fortresses which co- 
vered the frontier on the side of Arras and Cam- 
bray, Yillars had employed the latter part of the 
preceding campaign in forming a chain of works, 
the strength of which had been greatly increased 
during the dose months of winter. The en- 
trenchments thus constructed ran from Namur 
on the Mouse, by a sort of irregular line, to the 
coast of Picardy. Extending along the marahy 
bonks of the Canche, they leaned for support on 
tho posts of Montroeul, Herdin, and Trevent; 
%48 ' 



whib tho greater fottnssaei of Yptes, Dmjitkk^ 
Ghravetines, Calaia, and St. Omer, lying ia thv 
fronty rendered tho approaohea bolh h a Tsid o— 
aaddifiiculL Wherever a stream fell in witk te 
direction of tho ailignment, k waa caiefnfly da»- 
DMd and otherwise rendered defonsibls ; avcfy ma- 
rasa waa deepened, either by letting in water 
from the larger rivers, or by cutting drains wbiob 
threw their oontenta upon it| while heve and 
there, where an open plain oco m red, a sedea of 
breast-works and redoofaCa Were erected, eo aa to 
blook up the pass, except againat veiy maprnt 
aomben. Early in apiing, Yillars quitted Paiia, 
whitiwr he had repaired to be eared of hia woonda, 
after the auapenaion of active operatiotts ; and, 
fixing hia head-quarters atCambray, waited to ob- 
serve the firat movementa of the alliea, in order 
that he might regulate hia own atrictty-detfcanve 
prooeedinga accordingly. 

The ooncentmtion of Martboroogh>a dtviaioat 
in and around Douay induced theFreoohinarshal 
to collect at an opposite point; and he aooonfin^ 
pitched his tents along that concave pottion of his 
lines which, begirming at Boochain, terminated 
near Monchy U Preoja Here he believed himaei( 
and not without reason, to be secure from the 
danger of attack; for the fortresses projeotiag be- 
yond his flanks efiednally covered him, while they 
afibrded ample fadlitiee for that war upon convoys 
in which he immediately engaged. The oonae- 
quence was, that during a space little ahoK of three 
weeks, in which the two armiea faced each other, be 
contrived to intlict more than one serious loss upon 
Mariborough. Yet Mariborough bore these disas- 
ters with the most perfect equanimity. Irving ar* 
ranged his plan of campaign, he treated all minor 
aflairs as things unworthy of more than a passing 
thought, while he directed the great powers of his 
mind to the accomplishment of a single object; winch 
as a necessary consequence, he at last fully attained. 

There were two spaces in the gigantic position 
of Yillars more vulnerable than the rest; though 
these were both of them abundantly strong : one 
by the coast, which would infer the necessity of 
inasking several important fortresses ; the other 
about midway between Bouchain and L'Edose. 
After maturely considerhig the chances, Marlbo- 
rotgh made up his mind to attempt the latter ; 
first, because the nature of the country between 
Cambray and Bouchain would enable him to take 
the lines in reverse ; secondly, because by the re- 
duction of Bouchain and Q,ueflnoy he should at 
once lay open France up to the very gates of 
Paris. With this view, he advanced, on the 8d 
day of May, to a new position, of which the right 
appuiyed on Ferin upon the canal of Douay, while 
the left was thrown back to the hamlet of Fenain, 
immediately in front of the wood of Pres Tonlu. 
He was thus placed abruptly and without disguise 
opposite to the point threatened ; a circumstanoe 
which does not often occur in a campaign of ma- 
nceuvrei; while YUlaia, ooocentnUed before him, 
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mUunBy looked widi a WMpiekwo oje to olmoit 
overy oCberMcUon ia hw own iinea. 

Such wai the itate of the war, one rather of ex- 
pectation than of action, when on the SSdEufene 
arrnrod In the camp, in sufficient tiibe to take part 
in the eoteitainment which Marlborough gave to 
his ainiy, in commemoration of the nctorj at 
Ramilies. The two chiefi were as usual candid 
and open to each other ; but thougb the prince 
•zamined the details of Marlborough's projected 
operatiooa, and cordially approved of them all, 
the condition of Germany would not permit that 
he should lend the aid of his great talents in 
carrying them mto execution. The object of his 
coming indeed to himself a painful one, was to 
cripple Bdarlborough, by removing from him a 
laige portion of the force, on the effidency of which 
he had been led to calculate. Even this circum- 
stance, however, though embanassing in no ordi- 
nary diegree, took away neither from the leal nor 
the detmninationofthe English general He knew 
that to his own government he was become an 
object of jealoua abhorrence ; and hence that every 
proceeding on his part would be scrutinised with 
the most malicious exactitude ; and he resolved 
that no opening should be afibrded even to the bit^ 
terest of his enemies to assert, that he had permit- 
ted a sense of private injustice to interfere with tlie 
dischaige of bis public doty. 

Having tanied nearly three weeks in Marlbo* 
rough's camp, Eugene on the 13th of June directed 
his contingent, amounting to not less than 30,000 
men, to be under arms, and in line of march, be- 
fore dawn on the following morning. Maribo- 
roogh so far turned this lamented separation to ac- 
count, that he al^o gave instractions for his own 
corps to assemble; and while thirty squadrons 
occupied the heig^ of Sailly, so as to mask the 
movements which went on in their rear, both the 
(German and the An^o-Batavian armies struck 
their tents. Eugene, having bidden firewell to 
his comrade in many tnum|^ now took the road 
to Toumay ; while the duke, filing to his light, 
passed Scarpe, and emeigedinto the plain ofLena. 
The troops halted in positioo, with their light at 
lieven, on the Souchet, and the left towards 
Equerchin ; and as it formed no part of the gene- 
rat's sdieme to disguise the evolution, they were 
speedily followed by the enemy. YiOars no sooner 
became aware of the movement, than he also broke 
up from his camp. He marched rapidly towards 
bis lef^ in the rear of the chain of redoubts, till he 
had placed himself exactly opponte to Marlbo- 
100^ with his left upon Montenenoourt, his cen- 
tre at Arras, and his right sppuyed by the rugged 
banks of the CoqueeL Yet though the allies lay 
exposed in an open plain, and by frequent recon- 
DoiMsnrns showed their readiness to engage, Vil- 
laiB would not haxard an attack. He was re- 
strained, as it afterwards appeared, not more by 
the removal from his own camp of some of his 
bssi coips» both of horse and foot, than by the 



positive commands of his sovereign : and hence a 
second interval of something more than a month 
occurred, during which the armies look^ at one 
another, without engaging in any thing more 
,serions than occasional aflairs of foragers and 
convoys. 

There were two poets occupied by Yillars in 
advance of his main line, which threatened seri- 
ously to interfere with Marlborough's projected 
operations, — namely, Arleux and Aubigny,— the 
one on the causeway which leads to the bridge 
over the Senzet, at Pallue, the other in front of 
AubanchQBil-au-bac,likeyirise on the Senzet Theee 
it was essential to reduce ; not, indeed, that they 
might be held by the allies, for that would have 
allied without weakening the enemy j but that 
they might be recovered again by the French, and 
dtimately destroyed. They were accordingly at- 
tacked with great fury by detachments sent out 
for the purpose ; and they were both carried, with 
the loss of a few lives on the part of the assailants. 
The allies, after dismantling Aubigny, instantly 
began to strengthen Arleux, by enlarging its 
eneeinU, and surrounding it with fresh outworks ; 
while a camp of reserve being established on the 
glacis of Douay, every demonstration of a desire 
to retain the conquest was given. 

For some days all was quiet ; but on the night 
of the 9th of July, ViUarB arranged and executed 
a complicated movement, with such address, that 
he surprised the camp before Douay, and killed or 
made prisoners about 800 men. Marlboron^^ 
could not conceal a natural chagrin that his troops 
should have exercised so little vigilance; yet was 
he far from lamenting the issue of the a&ir. On 
the contrary, he anticipated from it a serious in- 
crease to the confidence of the enemy, already 
somewhat excessive ; and he mancBuvred so as 
to torn to the best account any error of which they 
might be guilty. Having reinforced the garrison 
of Arleux, and mounted ten guns on the ramparts, 
he suddenly withdrew the detachment which had 
hitherto supported it ; and assembUng all his forces 
on the other side of the Scarpa, left the post to 
stand or fall by its own resources. Nor was this 
aD. As if anxious to find out some mora conve* 
nient field of operatwns, he moved on the 90th to 
a still greater distance ; and baiting that night 
not far firom Bethune, took up a finesh position 
on the Slst, with his right at Etr6e Blanche on the 
dnelle^ and his left at Bouviiere. 

Though sorely puzsled by these eccentric evo- 
lutiqps, because at aloes to surmise what end 
they were designed to serve, YiUars esteemed it 
prudent to watch his illustrious opponent with aU 
his strength. With this view be took ground in a 
direction parallel to that followed by Marlb». 
rough, till, by phu^ing his right at Montenencoort, 
and his left at Oppy, he had manned the formid- 
able works which connected by a bdt of iron the 
Scarpe vrith the Canche. Nevertheless he was 
neither regardless nor indifierent to the exposed 
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■Iiittioa of Arieuz. He caused it to be fiercely 
ittacked by a corpi of eixteeii battalioDS and aa 
many aqnadrona, under Mooteeqoioa : it waa 
woo, after a deaperate resistance, and, as tbe 
Eng^h general had anticipated, immediately 
levelled with the earth. Thos, though at a con- 
siderable expense of life, waa one important de- 
Tiee of Mariboroogh realised, and a free passage 
opened for the developeroent of that grand ma^ 
Boovre, on the result oif which the fate of France 
^>peared to turn. 

When intelligence came in that Arleux had 
fallen, and that a corps frOm the French army had 
moved to the Sambre, Mariborough aActMl an 
SKtnordinary degree of chsgrin. He shunned the 
society of hit generals, held little or no intercourse 
with his personal staJS^ and gave out, on every 
ooovenient occasion, that he should avenge these 
dsasters, and aave Brabant, by forchig Yillars, at 
at hazards, to a battle. Meanwhile he silently 
despatched reinforcements to general Hompesch 
•t Douay ; caused his own baggage to be escort- 
ed to the same place ; and commanded six days' 
bread to be secretly prepared and forwarded to 
the camp from liale ; then, after ordering his 
hsavy artillery to the rear, he broke up at an early 
hour m tbe morning of the 1st of August, and ad- 
vanced in eigbt a>lumns towarda the enemy's 
lines. That night he halted at Pont de Retreuve, 
where on the extreme left of the line his head- 
quarters were fixed ; but next day he was again, 
with all possible ostentation, in march. Finally, 
he took up a position at a league's distance from 
tbe lioea, vrith his left at Villers aux Bois, and 
his rigbt near Bailleul, where the cavalry were 
ordered to provide themselves with fascines, and 
the infantiy wam(>d that it would ere long be their 
part to use them. 

While the mass of the horse were busied in 
obeying these directions, brigadier-general Sutton 
nasohed secretly from the camp, at the head of a 
gtroDg detachment of in&ntry, and the whole of 
the field-artillery, except four light pieces. This 
Movement, of which no one could guess the ob- 
jM| oeourred on the 3d ; andoo the 4th, Marlbo- 
mogb in person executed a doee reconnoisaance, 
vader the escoil of a oorpa of grenadiers and 
«gbty squadrons of cavalry. He advanced on 
tbSs occasion within cannon-ahotofthe enemy's 
works, pointing out to the generals who acooro- * 
pawed him certain points, aa those which they 
wvald be required to cany ; and the whole oor- 
Isg4 retomed to eamp about noon, m the fuN ex- 
peclation of a decisive battle on the morrow. The 
iUDO idea was entertained both by Yillars and 
hit troops, all of whom anticipated a great and 
Msy victory ; for it waa as w^ known to them 
as it was to the allies that Marlborougb had de- 
■nded himself of artillery. Marlborough, how- 
aver, had a widely difierent game to play. The 
tattoo was yet Bounding, when orders passed 
rastly throogh the allied oamp that the tents 
MO 



dionld be struck, and the troops, fbntted in e»» 
lumns of march, left m front ; nor did half as 
hour elapse ere tbe whole were in rapid and aient 
movement towarda Vitry on the Scaipe^ TeC 
they passed notfiom their gnmnd without a J u s l 
ing one more manceovre, of which it waa Ibe 
tendency to distract TillarB, and keep him jealous 
of his position. A few squadrons of weU movit- 
ed hone passing briskly to the right, swept round 
by Sart-le-bois, Sace, and Houvignent, so as lo 
alarm the enemy's left ; and then falGng back 
with the same precipitation which marked thsir 
advance, formed themselves into a rear-^oaid to 
the columns. 

Some hours prior to the general move, Cadogaa, 
attended by for^ troopeiii, had quitted the camp, 
for the purpose, as was given out, of superintend- 
ing certain arrangements, which, on the ere of a 
decisive battle, prudence rendered necessary. Tbe 
real object of his mission was to join general 
Hompesch, who had now under his oilers twenty- 
two battalions with 2000 horse, and to co-cpente 
with him in an attempt to seiza the causeway at 
Aabanchoeil-au-bac, by which the enemy's Unas 
were intersected. The very best success attend- 
ed this darmg but masterly manoeuvre. Cadogao 
made such haste, that he reached Douay long be- 
fore midnight Hompesch's troops were tnsCaat- 
ly in movement, and by three o'clock in tbe morn- 
ing the Senxet was crossed, and the worka which 
defended it surmounted. All, moreover, waa done 
without a shot being fired, or a single casualty 
occurring ; for Yillars, not dreaming that tbeie 
could be danger at so great a distance from hm 
enemy's head-quarters, had, with verybhuneafak 
negfigence, left the post of AubanchoBil-aii-bae 
unguarded. 

Marlborough, who marched at the bead of (be 
leading column, had passed the Scarpa, when a 
despatch from Cadogan communicated Om wel- 
come intelligence that the Knee were actually ia 
his possession. He sent urgent and repealed 
orders to the infantiy that they should qmckea 
their pace ; while he himself, followed by IMy 
squadrons, pushed forward at a trot The day 
was just breaking, that is to say, dvB O'clock bad 
struck, when the glad tidings reached him ; at 
eight he waa across the Seniet, and joitved by the 
whole of his field-train, which thus arrired in 
good time to support the detached corpa in case 
of an attack. Of an attack, however, there waa 
no danger. Yillars had, it is true, become cwan^ 
so early as eleven o'clock on the pr6ce<fing ai^rt, 
that the allies were moving ; and his aconta aa- 
aured him that the direction of the march waa to 
the eastward : yet the appearance of the cavahy 
on his lefl confirmed him in the suspidoa that it 
was nothmg more than a feint, and that heahouM 
after all be attacked where he atood on the first 
return of light. Though he kept his men onder 
arms, therefore, he permitted no reconnoiaBanee ta 
be baxarded, lest an afflJr of posts baguii in tha 
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dark might lead to a geoaral asnnlt, and he 
aboald thna be daprired of his great iQperibrity hi 
eaonon. BatViUari^ like maDy other tacticiana, 
had pennitted his own plana ao completely 
to cng^oaa hia attcntioo, that totiboee of hia enemy 
he waa blind. Hecootmned under hia delusion 
till two in the mommg ; and then awoke from it 
only to be oonvioced that the opportunity of baf- 
ffing an acttfo and intelligent opponent waa loet 

Irritated by the cooscioosneaa that he had been 
beaten at hia own weapons, the French marahal 
pot himaelf at the head of hia cavalry, and flew at 
the utmost apeed of hia horaea towarda the point of 
danger. One by one his troopera fell behind ; 
and when with leckleaa haate he had traversed 
the defile of Saalchy, he found hkna^with little 
more that 100 men, in the midat of the allied out- 
poatiL Hia eaoert, charged by aopeiior numbers, 
sunendeied to a roan, anid himaelf escaped almoat 
by a miracle ; but he had aeen enough to aasure 
him that the error of which he had been deoeited 
into the commission waa beyond remedy. Not 
thecaYaliy and field-train alone^ but the infantry 
alao of the alliea were in position within the lines, 
with their left on the Ganche near Veaey, and 
ihm ligM in the hamlet of Bantigny ; and as bb 
own people came up stragglingly, it would have 
coQvieted him of absolute frea^, had he ao iar 
foigottea himself aa to haiard an attack* Heao- 
confingly halted in rear of the defile^ and in no 
very eoviable fiame of mind paased that night, 
aa he had done the preoeding^ under arma. 

Aatooished at an adnoremeat which far aor- 
paaaed their most sangmne aaticipataons^ the 
Dutch and Austrians, contrary to their usual 
pmeliee, urged Marftoraqg^ to attack; butthia 
he decfined to do. ffiatroopa had marched on 
the preceding nif^ten leagoea without a halt ; 
they wers^ therefore, ra no ooadition to reoeive, 
tkr km to ffw a battle; beaides, hia Tiewa 
peintod elMwfaers than to an engagsoMnt, which 
m«sl be fioogfat under immineat riskaat the beat, 
and ndiich, if lost, wodd have utterly deetmyed 
Ubu He, therefore^ spent that night in bivouac ; 
and though he advanced on fiia fattssring day a 
eovplo ef miles on the load to Cambogr, the 
movement waa not derignsj for a^ thing mora 
important than a. feint R had fiM eftot of r»- 
aiMtmngViUai* fkom pianig theSefaald; and 
onabMBiailbaroagh himself to eo m plel o, u n m s 
lealed, eight pontoon bridges^ aeraas which, befbio 
Boon on the 7th, ha lad UaeolumBa. Thua wem 
tfioBieana prepamd, in tlm fikoa of an army nu- 
merically superior to hia om, fos tharavestmsut 
ofone of those plaoeawfaiflh it ftumad part eC hia 
gigantb deaign to reduce ; and though the BMve* 
BMDts requisite in orderlo take advantage of thsao 
wer«,dofiMess, not without hanrd, the exoellenoe 
eC his depositions sufficed loneatimlise it Marl* 
borough ledUa mfantry under the guns of Cam- 
bray; die shot from which oesasi on ally reached 
lum ; yet he made such oceUent use of his ca- 



valiy, in the occupation of commanding emi>' 
nonces, that Yillara did not venture seriously to 
molest biro. 

It was late before the passage of the river vrai 
made good, and midnight vras at hand, wheUi 
amid the pelting of a violent storm, the sffiea 
reached the plain of Aveenes le Sec. Here, deo- 
titute of all shelter, the troops lay down ; but at 
eight next morning they were again under arms^ 
and, filing into a new position, drew np^ with thsir 
left extended along the Ille from DouchytoHas* 
pros, and the rig|ht thrown back at an obtuse an- 
gle^ and in a direction towards Hondain. At the 
same time, varioua detachments which had been 
left on (he Senzet were called in. A jnquet of 
grenadiers, alone, indeed, continued for a few 
hours to hold the Roman camp, a post of some 
nnportance on the left of the Sdield ; but towarda 
evening it also was withdrawn, and the last of the 
bridges on which the army had crossed waa re- 
moved. Thus was the ground occupied, by pro* 
ventingthe allies in the seizure of which, ViUari 
might even yet have retrieved hia fortunea; for 
so long as the right of the Scheld was dosed 
against him, not even the forcing ofthe lines could 
have enabled Mariboroagh to efiect the inveal> 
ment either of Bouchain or Y&lenciennea 

Brilliant as their sacoesses had been, there yet 
remained many and serious obstacles to be ovefw 
come ere the allies could complete their lines ot 
drcumvallation, or open their trenchea agamat 
Bouchain. Situated upon two rivers, the Senzet 
and the Scheld ; of which the former bisectB, 
while the latter covers the eastern face of the 
town, Bouchain was protected not only by a drde 
of formidable entrendiments, but by marsbea and 
awamps, throqgh which the only roada of commu- 
nication were nanow causewaya, in no ordinaiy 
degree defenaible. The situation of Villars, more- 
over, afibrded numeroua opportunities of throwing 
suooours into the place ; for the enemy occopied 
the whole extent of the angle between the Senist 
and the Scheld, and began promptly to entrench 
thorsh Besides, the western front waa stOI open, 
and it reated with VUlara either to keep it ao^ bj 
tmvarsing the Senzet in force : or, retaining h» 
fcrtified eamp, to atraiien in their lines such ifivi- 
sions aa Madborough mi^ detach Cor the pur- 
poae of pressing the siege in that qoarter. Kow, 
when to aU thia is added the circumatance, that a 
ga n ssooofSOOOchoaenmen manned the worka; 
thittheyweie commended by an officer of tried 
coonga and ahility, and ainply supplied with 
atoies, moneyi and provisions; it will, we thinks 
be admitted, that nodiing but courage of th^ high- 
est Older oeuld have prompted any man to unds^ 
takoasefvioo so hazardoua as that in which the 
allies were about to embark. 

To the many difficulties which were likdy to 
attend the siege, Madboiou^ waa fully aUvo{ 
and aendUe that these could be overcome onl|y 
hy the utmoat promptitude of aslien, he maido 
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liMte to eompUto lus anangemeiits. On the 
moniiog of the 8th, a bridge wm laid upon the 
Scheld at Neuville, below the tovm» bj which 
may aquadroDB paieed, and took pomeasion of 
the heighta of Yignonette, acroM which the road 
fiom Douay rone. Meanwhile Viliart, throwing 
thirty battalions over the Senzet, made himself 
master of the hill above Marqaette, and began to 
erect a series nf works, which should at once keep 
open his own communications with the town 
throof^ the swamp and its southern front, and 
render any attempt by the allies to push the ap- 
proaches in that direction abortive. Marlborough 
was not slow in obtaining information, as well re- 
pecting the progress of these works as touching 
ttie demgn which they were meant to serve. He 
determined to storm them ere they should be com- 
pleted; and with this view general Fagel, at the 
bead of a strong corps both of horse and foot, was 
passed silently over the river. But the skilful dis- 
positions of Yillars thwarted him. Not only was 
there collected at Wavrechin a force greatly su- 
perior to that of Fagel, but the allied piquets at 
Ivry were suddenly attacked ; and Mariborough 
was compelled to countermarch in all haste, tliat 
he might be at hand to repel the danger. Villars, 
H appeared, had either obtained ii^ormation of 
F^^'s movement, or he anticipated it. He ao- 
ooidingly crossed the Scheld at Ramilies with a 
large portion of his army ; advanced, under cover 
of night, as far as Ivfy ; and was now manoBUv- 
riog to bring on a decisive action, by which he 
hoped to destroy the allies in detail. But Yillars, 
active as he was, could not boast of a superiority, 
even in that respect, over his rival Mariborough, 
who had accompanied Fagel in person, no sooner 
heard the report of cannon, than he guessed its 
eause ; and, withdrawing under the 6re of the 
works, repassed the Scheld, and resumed his sta^ 
tion on the right bank, ere a serious attack could 
be hazarded. ' 

Though baffled in this attempt, and reduced to 
the necessity of covering his own camp with a 
ehsin of field-works, Mariborough neither de- 
spaired of ultimate success, nor relazed one eflfbit 
to eflbct speedily an enterprise, in the aooomplish- 
ment of which he may be ssid in some degree to 
have staked his reputation. He strengthened 
himself on the right bank by seciiring a cham of 
works from HouJbin to Ivry, and from Ivry to the 
Belle near Haspres ; while at the same time he in- 
ftmeted Cadog^ who retmned, when the inmiedH 
■to danger passed away, to pursue a similar course 
00 the loft. He thus secured himsdf from molesta- 
tion, by the very same process which closed up aU 
the avenues of approach to Boocfaain, except one. 
Upon that one he next turned; and a trial of skill, 
which has not many parallels in military history, 
immediately began. 

We have slluded to tiie position taken up by 
Villars on the northern bank of the Senxet, and 
the diligence with which he entrsncbed there a 



corps of infantry. lu order to render abortive avy 
efiort on Marlborough^s part to interpose between 
that corps and the town, three redoubts were 
marked out ; of which it was the object to form 
a sort of diain of communication towards the 
place at right angles with the line in which the 
works of the besiegeia must be drawn. This o^ 
curred during the night of the 13th ; and the pro- 
priety of the measure became apparent, when the 
return of day showed the allies in the act of lead- 
ing their breastwork forward from the height above 
Marquette into the interval which would have 
been otherwise left unguarded. But the preoao- 
tion of Villars came too late. That very day bit 
unfinished redoubts were stormed ; and in spito 
of a heavy fire both from the town and the en- 
trenched camp, the besiegers carried their sgiag 
down to the edge of the morass. Batteries vrers 
now thrown up, and guns brought'-lo bear upon 
almost every foot of the causeway ; yet the eause- 
way itself could not be doeed, without another and 
still more daring eflbrt 

It has been stated above, that the space b e t wee u 
the two rivers consists entirely of a marsh, through 
which a Uve^ or raised road, oondueto the traveler 
from Bouchain to Cambray. The better to secure 
this, Villars erected a battery at Etrun, the 6n 
from which swept directly down the road ; and he 
posted there a battalion of six hundred men, which 
he supported in the rear by a brigade of three 
thousand. Marlborough saw that, to complete 
the investment of the town, it would be necessary 
to make himself master of this batteij. With 
incredible labour and diligence, two fascine roads 
were constructed throu^ the marsh from the 
banks both of the Scheld and Senxet, and oo the 
night of the 16th, six hundred chosen grenadiers 
were ordered to torn them to aoeonnL These 
boldly advanced, till the paths ended ; they Chen 
plunged into the swamp, and though covered with 
water to the shoulders, they struggled forward 
without firing a shot They rushed with their 
bayoneto upon the battery, and, at the cost of six 
lives only, drove the enemy fram their guns. Nol 
a moment was lost in converting the banier thoa 
won into a plaoe of defonoe. The batteiy, dosed 
in the rear, became, ere momiag, a redoubt; and 
Bouchain oeised to hold any commnniration with 
the army of marshal Villars. 

From this time forth the siege of Bouchain wan 
pressed with aU the activity and diligence fiw 
which the illustrious Mariborough stood oonspie». 
oos. The trenches were opened on the night 
between the Slst and 9id ; three sepaiatoattacka 
were poshed on the eastern, the western, and 
southern faces of the town ; a tremendous train 
of cannon, mortars, and ooboms shook the ram- 
parts to pieces ; and outwork after outwork, as it 
yidded to the fire, was stormed and taken. 
Neither the repeated attempto of ViUan to peoo- 
trato the entrenched camp, nor the vigorous so^ 
ties of the b esisge d , retarded the progress of tkm 
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upermtion for one hoar ; and at laft the governor 
Ult himeelf reduced to the etem necesntj of pro- 
poemg terms of capitulatioa. The/ were peremp- 
torily rejected ; the bearer of the flag being in- 
etrocted to inform hie commandant that an nncon- 
ditiooal earrender could alone eave the town from 
thahorroiBofanaMault. Hard aa these condi- 
tions were, there was no possibility of evading 
tbaoi. On the 14th of September the remains of 
the gpurrisoDy amounting to 3000 of all ranks, 
mardied out, and laid down their arms in the 
ditch, when the men were immediately transport- 
ed to Toomay, the officers to Holland, as prison- 
ers of war. 

Daring the continuance of this arduous opera- 
tioo, no movement of importance occurred on any 
other point in the theatre of war. An efibrt was 
indeed made by the enemy to recover Dousy by 
sarprise, which failed ; and a detached corps of 
the alliea was attacked and routed at Houdaio, 
with the loss of many prisoners, among whom 
Boarke the Prussian minister was included. 
Difierent encounters between foraging parties, 
with an occasional afiair of posts, likewise gave 
cause of excitement among those remoter divisions 
whose situation necessarily precluded them from 
taking part in the laboors of the siege. But from 
none of these did any memorable result occur. It 
were^ however, unjust towards the memory of the 
great man whose military life forms the subject 
of this article, were we to omit an anecdote, so 
hr connected with his professional character as 
marking the deep sense wluch this soldier, amid 
the full career of victory, retained of what is due 
to distinguished piety an high literary renown. 
The estates belonging to the see of Cambray, of 
which the illustrious F6n^0Q was bishop, lay 
within reach of every marauding party that might 
issue from the allied lines : Marlborough not only 
statioood a guard at the ch&teau to protect it from 
Tiolence^ but caused his own wagons, under es- 
cort of hn own dragoons, to carry the good 
bishop's com as far as the suburbs of the city. 
"Ce fot oe sentiment,** says the French biogra- 
phsi^ "qai, connu d' Alexandre, conservu, au 
milieu dee mines de Thdbis, et la, maison et la 
&mille de Pindare.** 

It was the anxious wish of Marlborough to take 
advantage of what yet remained of the season for 
Mtive operations, by following up the capture of 
Bow?h#'» by the investment of Cluesnoy ; with 
which view he ceased not, during the latter days 
of the siege, to press both the Dutch and English 
gwemments for supplies and means of transport. 
The latter he found exceedingly averse to come 
into his wishes ; nor did any great while elapse 
ere ioteUifsoce reached him which served to ac- 
eeant for a resistance which he had by no means 
aaticipated. Of the secret negotiations which 
evea now were earned on between the cabinets of 
St. James's and the Tuilleries, some notice has 
aheady been taken. These proceeded for a 



while, though tardily, with abmidant good ftl^ 
tune ; Prior, the poet, being despatched to Pam 
for the purpoee of adjostiog one or two pointi 
which alone stood in the way of a definitive ar- 
rangement But this step, to which both Oxford 
and St John trusted as an eflfectaal preservative 
against any immature disclosure^ proved pecoK- 
aHy disastrous in its issue. Prior, landing it 
Deal on hb return, was arrested by the mayor as 
a spy, and being destitute of passports underwent 
a close and severe exammation ; the conseqoenee 
was, that the great secret which the qoeen^ mi- 
nisters had so long laboured to keep from the ge* 
neral-in-chief of the queen's armies, got abroad ; 
and Marlborough, informed of it, became at oneo 
satisfied relative to the conduct of the Dotch, andl 
the very false position in which he himself stood. 
He saw that he was betrayed by his own govern- 
moot ; and every hope oS bringing the war to 
the glorious termination on which he had a lig^ 
to calculate, faded away. His design on Ctoeo- 
noy was abandoned : he remained, indeed, in po- 
sition around Boochain a space of three weekS| 
during which the breaches were repaired, the 
trenches filled up, and the navigatfon of the Scarpe 
as far as Douay rendered secure ; but he no soon- 
er ascertained that VUlars had previously with- 
drawn, than he too broke up his oamp^ and plaeed 
the troops in wmter quarters. 

The oaropaign of 1711, though dilthigiiished 
by a display of talent almost soperhaman on the 
part of Marlborough, cannot be said, even in the 
Low Countries, to have led to any decisive results. 
The lines, which the vanity of Villars tempted 
him to describe, in a letter to his sovereign, as the 
ne phts ultra of his illustrious opponent, were in- 
deed penetrated, and one of the strongest of the 
range of fortresees which covered the French fron- 
tier was reduced. These were, doubtless, brilliant 
exploits i yet was the strength of the enemy's 
columns unbroken, and a second line remained to 
be forced ere France should lie open to serious in- 
jury from those who now threatened her. It m 
true that both objects might have been attained, 
had the plans suggested by Mariborough been 
adopted, and common support afibrded him. So 
confident, indeed, was Louis of this, that he pro- 
posed to take the field in person ; and, at the head 
of his last corps of reeerve, to fight at once for em- 
pire and life under the wells of Paris. But a c^ 
lamity from which his exhaosted naeans could noC 
in all human probability have shielded him, was 
averted by the selfish and short-sighted poKoy of 
those to whom the queen of England, in an evil 
hour, had entrusted the management of her atfairsi 
Marlborough, checked in the full career of eo»> 
quest, quitted the army in disgust, and Lonis foond 
himself within a few months afterwards, in a con- 
dition to treat nith the allies on terms of soai» 
thing more than equality 

Bot if the issue of the contest in the NeCbeiw 
lands was thus imsatisfoctory, still lees dMmc 
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wmt Um profpaetf which the doM of the 
epeaed out eleewheve. lo Spein, where the oooi- 
wmud of the British coatingent had devolved oo the 
dafce of Argjie, the •oramer was waeted in inao- 
tivity ; for the departure of Charlei to aacend the 
Anatnan throne^ which the death of his brother 
nodeied vaoant, aeemed to paralyse all exertioii. 
]• Portugid, if we except the recapture of Miranda 
do Douro by the combined troops under lord 
Portmore, no enterprise of moment was attempt- 
ed ; while on the Rhine, not less than in the <£s- 
tncts adjoining to the Alps, the campaign may be 
aaid to have been one of demonstration alone.— 
The duke of Savoy did indeed make an eflSirt, by 
pu sh ing upon the frontiers of Provence, where hie 
I ably and vigilantly opposed by marshal Ber- 
L t but as autumn drew on, both his zeal and 
r relaxed, and he fell back, without striking 
% blow, to his old positions. Thus, through a to- 
tal want of confidence which the confederates be- 
gan to experience each in the other, and all in 
Ghreat Britain, was the season permitted to pass 
vnprofitably away; which, had a difierent spirit 
prevailed, must have consummated the downfid 
•f Bourbon Supremacy, and the permanent esta^ 
blishment of a balance of power in Europe. 

With the close of this campaign ended what, in 
strict propriety of speech, deserves to be account- 
ed the professional life of Marlborough. To nai>- 
late at length the remainder of his career, may 
••ea to belong to another besides his o^itaiy 
biograpber; yet is the story so interesting in itself 
as well as so redolent of moral instruction, that to 
•fier of it something* more than a meagre outline 
of date% may, perhaps, be permitted even here. 
We are the more encouraged in adopting this 
eonrse, from the recollection that our proceeding 
can in no degree interfere with any other dopart- 
meat, at least, in this series of works. When 
Mariborough ceased to be a British general, he 
oeased also to be a British statesman; it is in his 
prhrate capacity, therefore, as a man who bad 
played his part on the stage of public life and 
quitted it, that we must heocefoith regard him. 
la that light we now purpose to follow his for- 
tanes. 

Something has been said at various stages of 
this memoir, of the virulence with which the hero 
of Blenheim was assailed by a host of prejudiced 
and vindictive Mrriters, who abhorred the man be- 
eause they disliked his political principles. In 
fwopoition as the power of the tories attained to 
•onsistency, the ferocity of these attacks became 
more and more flagrant ; while there were enlisted 
on the same side charges more serious than any 
which even Swift had ventured to bring forward. 
The intelligenoe that bis recent victories were 
tieatad with contempt ; that the forcing of the ene- 
■iy*a linea was called " the passing of the ken- 
nel ; " that whatever credit belonged to it was at- 
tributed to general Hompescb; and that the oap- 
twa of Bouchain itself was stigmatised as a wan- 
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ton aacriflce of 16,000 men : thia Marlboron^ 
received with comparative indiflfarence. From dia 
commencement to the conclusion of his active cap 
rear, he had been more or lese accustomed to ind 
his merits decried ; and hence/ though naturally 
aensittve to a degree quite extraordinary, he had 
learned to bear such injustice with philoeophy. 
But he was now doomed to sufl^ wrong in a quar- 
ter where hitherto the voice of scandal itself had 
not assailed him. It was more than insinaated 
that, in summing up the accounts of die army, an 
excess of expenditure to the amount of SS,168^ 
had been detected ; and that, as none of the con- 
tractors could explain how ao large an outlay 
should have taken place, the general must answer 
for It at his peril Mariboroi^ was stung to the 
quick by this flragrant attack upon his hononr. 
He lost not a moment in vmdicating himself from 
the infamous charge, by producing a warrant, un- 
der the sign manual of the queen, for sums applio- 
able to secrot services, from year to year, more 
than commensurate to the supposed defi c i ency; 
and so conclusive were the terms of his defence^ 
that, unscrupulous as his enemies were, not one 
among them ventured at that moment to renew 
their accusations either orally or in writing. 

When the painful neceesity of defonibig lut 
moral character overtook him, Marlborough was 
already at the Hague, whither he had returned, on 
his way to England, eariy in November. On the 
14th of that month, he quitted the seat of tba 
Dutch government, and, embarking at Bl^ 
readied Greenwich on the 17th, where he imme- 
diately landed. As it was the annivenary of tiw 
inauguration of queen Eliiabeth, a day on which 
the populace were accustomed to parade the atreots 
in a tumultuous manner, effigiea of the pope, the 
devil, and the pretender being carried before then^ 
andeventuany burned; Mariborough, nnwflling 
that his enemies should discover in his condnoC 
even the shadow of improdenoe, remained at 
Chreenwich in a species of seclusion till the mor- 
row. He then proceeded to Hampton Court, that 
he might pay his respedi to the queen; mttm 
which, with the best judgment and most hononr- 
able feeling he waited, one after another, on the 
ministers. Yet all this droumspection airailed 
not to binder his name from being joined with 
tboee of the other whig leaders, in a ridiculous 
stoiy, scarce credited at the moment, of oonapira- 
cies and plots. The truth was, that the tories^ 
apprehensive of a burst of reli^^s leal, put a 
stop to the customary processions, and oeiied 
the eflfigies; while their libelloos adhersota mveot* 
ed and gave publicity to statements, the very 
absurdity of which baa long ago oonaigned thain 
to oblivion. 

Meanwhile the moot strenuous ^fcita wen 
made both by lord Oxford and St John, to win 
over Marlborough into an approval of theff ^nwal 
policy. Every inducement which they aooomtad 
likdy to avaU, was held out to hhn ; but Mad* 
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Mworiii ooMcioos that a ootlition with them 
QiMt wt erer degrade him in his own eyes and in 
tboae of posteii^, steadilj resisted their attempts. 
Ttm w^gs had already taken their ground, in 
condemning the terms of the projected peace ; 
and as these were not less objectionable to Mari- 
borongh than to them, ho made no delay in as- 
suming his place among their body. In this he 
was promptly followed by Godolphin, lord Not- 
tingham himtselfnot long afterwards adopting a 
Vinilar course^ till the opposition became in the 
end so formidable, as to threaten the ministry with 
destroetion. It was m fain that a charge of mon- 
stroos peculation was brought forward agtinstthe 
late goTomment That was ably met by a 
pamphlet from the pen of sir Robert Walpole, in 
which the writer distinctly showed that the defal- 
cations which the tones would have laid to the 
charge of their predecessors, had been accumulat- 
ing since the reign of Charles IL, and that the 
entire balance against the late cabinet came not 
op to four millions, for every shilling of which a 
foucber could be produced. The consequence 
was, that Oxford and his friends, fiuling on the 
gnmnd where they imagined themselves most 
secure^ (bond it no easy matter to bear up against 
tfe furioos invectiyes by which their foreign policy 
was assailed ; and as the whigs brought to their 
aid the ministers both of the states-general and 
the elector of Hanover, the issue appeared, at one 
womeot, more than doubtful Nor can it be dis- 
^qted that, in departing from the origmal basis of 
1i^ gwl«>"*», the tory administration did sacrifice 
thflir country's honour. It was a fundamental ar- 
ticle in the treaty of alliance, that a prince of the 
house of Bourbon should not sit on the throne of 
Spain. To attain that object, more than any other, 
all the blood and treasure expended in a ten years* 
irar had been supplied ,* and now lord Oxford 
ff^ ft ^^tnA to open a negotiation with Louis, on 
Che bate understanding £at the latter would use 
every reasonable effort to hinder the cruwns of 
Ftanoe and Spain from being united on the same 
head. No wonder, then, that the declamations of 
tbs whigib •^y seconded, as they were, by the re- 
monstrances of foreign powers, should have produc- 
ed a strong effect in the country ; cr that the mi- 
aistei3% driven to their last shifl, should have deter- 
niocd to throw the most flagrant wrong into the 
soale^ rather than permit matters to follow the incli- 
mtion which they mnsthave otherwise assumed. 

Things were in this state when the parliament 
met, of which the first proceedings held out no 
freoarahle aogury to the cabinet. Though sup- 
ported in the house of commons by a majority 
nwps than usnaUy preponderate, in the lords they 
Icond themselves defeated on the first motion for 
■^r*f««g the queen, chiefly through the manly 
^cqQCBce ofMariborough. Mortified at this re- 
salt, and stiU further perplexed by the doublet- 
dcahag of Somerset and others, on whom they 
had counted, they strove to compensate for their 



political weakness, by workia|^ both pubUdy and 
m private, on the personal fears and pre|u(fices ot 
the sovereign. They reminded her that she had 
but to choose between themselves and a faction 
which, if it had enslaved her befi>re^ would, when 
restored to influence, prove douUy tyrannical. 
They threatened her with a renewal of the duchess 
of Mariborough'B unpertinences ; assured her 
that the whigs desired nothmg so much as to take 
vengeance for the disgrace which they had tem- 
porarily su£bred ; and throwmg out certain mya- 
terious hints aflacting the present and future con- 
dition of her ownfamfly, they succeeded at last 
in luring the queen rato the toils. Not a moment 
was then lost in efiectiog the disgrace ofMaribo- 
rough. When he presented himself at court, he 
was received with marked coldness, and the 
charge of peculation being revived and brou^ 
forward in a more tangible shape, the hpuseof 
commons watf instructed judicially to entertain it 

I By and by, a report came out, by which it was 
made to appear, that there was a very large defi- 
ciency in the general's accounts ; and as the ne- 
cessity of putting him on his trial was gravely as- 
serted, the queen was persuaded to dismiss him 
from all his employments, under the pretext of 
leaving the avenues of public justice open, final- 
ly, twelve new peers were created, by whose aid a 
majority in the upper house was secured, and Ox- 
ford and SL John were enabled a little longer to 
carry on the government, to mislead their mistress^ 
and to disgrace their country. 

The foundation of the charge brought by the 
queen's ministers against the most illustrioos man 
oif his affe and country, rested, in the first instancy 
on the deposition of sir Solomon Medina, one of 
the principal contractors for supplymg the allied 
armies with bread. This person stated, "that 
from 1707 to 1711, he had paid to the duke of 
Marlborough, for his own use, on the difi^nt 
contracts for the army the sum of 332,425 guil- 
den ; that he was obliged to supply twelve or 
fourteen wagons gratis, for the use <^ the duke 
himself; that on each contract he had presented 
Mr. Cardonel, his jgrace's secretary, with a gratui- 
ty of 600 ducaU ; and that he had paid Mr. 
Sweet, deputy-paymaster at Amsterdam, a sepa- 
rate allowance of one per cent on all the moneys he 
received.'' The same individual fbrtber deposed 
** that Antonio Alvarez Machado, the preceding 
contractor, had advanced the like sums. In the 
same manner, from 1702 to 1706 ;" and the com- 
missionen appmnted to investigate this case, 
computed from these data that the duke of Mari- 
borough had received and embezzled m the space 

> often years, 664,851 guilders, four stivers, making 
in sterling money, as has ahready been stated, 
63,319L 3«. 7d. 

But the malice of Marlborougjh's enemies end- 
ed not here. He was likewise accused of having 
illegally appropriated to his own use the sumof 
282,366t, by deducting two and a half pec cent. 
255. 
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fimn the pay of the foreign auziliariee, on a war- 
Ant unneceBsarily concealed, and giving no ac- 
count to the public a* to the mode in which it 
was expended. 

Such is the substance of that infamous rq>or^ 
which, in defiance of hia grace's letter written from 
the Hague, the commissioners of pubUc accounts 
laid before the house of commons ; and it was on 
such ground as this that queen Anne consented 
to strip of all his public employments, a man 
who^ whatever his conduct might have been to 
others, had during a long life served her with the 
utmost fidelity and success. 

Our limits will not permit us to give of these 
disgraceful transactions the full account which, as 
matters of history, they deserve. We must con- 
tent ourselves with stating, that though it was dis- 
tinctly shown that the very same perquisites had 
been enjoyed by king William ; though the mi- 
nisters of the foreign powers averred that the per- 
centage was a free ffh awarded by their masters ; 
though the royal warrant authorising him to ac- 
cept the gratuity was produced by Marlborough's 
ffiends, and evidence was adduced. that a very 
large share at least of the moneys arising out of it 
had been expended in procuring intelligence ; a 
majority of 270 against 165 was found in this 
packed house of commons base enough to deter- 
mine, first, **that the taking several sums of 
money, annually, by the duke of Marlborough 
from the contractors for furnishing the bread and 
bread-wagons, in the Low Countries, was un- 
warrantable and illegal ;" and, next, '* that a de- 
duction of two and a half per cent from the pay of 
the fordgn troops in her majesty's service, is 
public money, and ought to be accounted for." 
The resolutions being communicated to the queen, 
•be rephed, *<that she had a great regard for what- 
ever was presented to her by the commons, and 
would do her part to redress whatever they com- 
plained oC This was followed by an order to 
the attorney-general to prosecute the duke of 
Marlborough; and preparations for putting him 
on his trial in the court of queen's bench were im- 
mediately and ostentatiously made. 

The conduct of the duke all this while was such 
as became his high renown and extraordinary 
merits. Hu dismissal from the queen's service, 
conveyed in a letter written by herself he received 
not without indignation, yet he replied to it in a 
calm and dignified tone. To the suggestions of 
those who urged him, in imitation of lord Somera, 
to vindicate himself before the house of com- 
mons, he turned a deaf ear. The only step, in- 
deed, which he conceived it not derogatory to his 
own character to take, was to sanction the compi- 
lation of an authentic narrative of his case, and to 
permit its [tablication. Never did any document 
carry upon its face stronger marks of truth ; never 
was any party pamphlet more generally read and 
approved. The house of commons itself, though 
■BToely and justly censured, daied not vote the 
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statement a libel, and not a member endeavcMirad^ 
because not a member jtmb able, to answer it. 
Nor were the ministers more fortunate in the mi- 
nute inveatigation which they instituted as to tb9 
mode in which the general had disposed of vacant 
commissions. They found, that while nuroerooa 
abuses had existed, and had even been coosidefed 
as justifiable, during the reign of king William, 
Marlborough had never acted except with open- 
ness and propriety ; and their failure here tended 
not a little to weaken the force of their grand 
charge, not only with the public at large, but 
among the most prejudiced of their own adhev- 
ents. 

The events thus described took place duiing As 
month of December, 1711 : on the 5th of Janu- 
ary, 1712, prince Eugene, the illustrious ooUeagoa 
of Marlborough, arrived in London. He was the 
bearer of a strong remonstrance from the emperor 
against the peace which the British cabinet iei^med 
bent on concluding ; and his presence, Clioi%h it 
served not to divert the ministers from their de- 
sign, seriously incommoded and displeased thenv 
His honourable conduct towards his old compa- 
nion in arms gave in particular excessive umbrage 
to the cabinet, by whom a direct attempt had been 
made to separate hhn from Marlborough's society ; 
and he became in the end exposed, together w^ 
his friend and the whig leaders, to the fbolest 
and most unfounded calumnies. Fresh stories 
were got up of intended conspiracies, in which 
Eugene and Marlborough were to be the chisf 
aotora The queen was to be seized, the captoal 
set on fire, Oxford and his associates put to death, 
and the elector of Hanover advanced to the tfaiona. 
We blush for the credulity of our countiymeB, 
both then and at a later period, when we find that 
the credibility of this tale depended entirely on 
the assertion of Plunket the Jesuit spy, that it was 
believed at the moment, and found a place as tme 
in the written memorials of such men as SwSt and 
Macpherson. 

Disgusted with the conduct of those in power, 
and hopeless of efiecting a change, Eugene retorn- 
ed to the Continent on the 17th of March. Ho 
had remained long enough in London to witness 
the commencement of those invidious attacks by 
which the commons strove, with too much success, 
to alienate the feelings of the English peoplefrom 
their allies ; and he quitted it under the humiliafe- 
iog impression that, if the war should be caiiied 
on at all, it must be conducted without any aid 
either in men or money from England. 

With the evenU which followed upon this rsA- 
cal change of system in the kin^ councils, vmj 
reader of English history is acquainted. Neither 
the equivocations of Louis, nor the remonstranoea 
of the oonfederate powers, could divert Ozfbid and 
his colleagues from their purpose, which they con- 
tinued to pursue with unabated constancy, even 
after the death of the dauphin had rendeied H 
next to impossible that the crown of FVasce and 
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I tkoiild not defdve apon the same indifidu- 
Petoe they were determmed to hare, let its 
attftiiiment cost what it might ; and to acoompUsh 
thftt end, thej consented to receive assurances, 
which the French monarch himself, while in the 
act of afibrding them, confessed that circomstan- 
C8s might render altogether nugatory. In Uke 
flMDoer, though they despatched the duke of Ois 
mond to sucoeed Marlborough in the command of 
' army, they secretly instructed him not to 
) any hostile operation, because a treaty 
was then in progress, of which the conclusion 
night hourly be expected, provided neither a defeat 
nor a victory intervened to cast insuperable ob- 
itedea in the way. The consequence was, that 
Eofene, after arrangbg an admirable plan of 
campaign, found himself paralysed at the very 
moment when it behoved him to strike, Ormond 
positively refusing to take part in a battle, and 
ooosentbg, not without demur, to assist in the 
magi of Ctnesnoy. 

Powerftd as the ministers were in both houses 
of parliament, they could not succeed in suppress- 
ing a burst of indignation which attested the im- 
pfaaaion made on the minds of all honourabK» men 
by eonduct so unprincipled as well as VQf zpect- 
ed. Out of doors, one feeling, and one feeling 
only, seemed to prevail ; while in the lords a keen 
Mm^ arose, in which lord Halifax, the duke of 
Maiiboroogh, the duke of Argyle, and earl Pou- 
left, bore each a very cimspiouous share. The 
latter nobleman, indeed, so completdy transgress- 
ed the rules of decency and order, that he left to 
the hero of Blenheim but one resource in order to 
vindieate his personal honour from reproach. Af> 
ter defending the measures of government, lord 
Foulett went on to say, that *^no one could doubt 
tiifi duke of Ormond's bravery; but he does not 
fc s em ble a certain general, who led troops to the 
sisnghter, to cause a great number of officers to 
be knocked on the head in a battle, to fill his 
pocket by disposing of their commissiona" On 
fliany prevwus occasions Marlborough had been 
oocnpelled to bear up against the libellous insinu- 
ations of party writers, who accused him of pro- 
tracting the war for the basest purposes ; but an 
insult so gross and so personal as this had never, 
tin now been ofiered to him by one of his peers. 
Ha received it with perfect composure, did not so 
Boch as reply to it, but immediately on quitting 
the house sent lord Mohun to demand, in the lan- 
guage of the day, that earl Poulett '* would take 
the air with him in the country.** Lord Poulett 
became alarmed. He could nottonceal his agita- 
tkm, nor the cause of it, from his lady ; and inti- 
matioo of the afi&ir being communicated to the se- 
cretary of state, the earl was placed under arrest 
Finally, the queen inteifering, and laying her com- 
mands on Marlborough that he would not prose- 
cute the matter further, an apparent reconcilia- 
tion took place ; and the most illustrious man of 
his age was saved the mortification of appearing 
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in the field,* as the personal antagoiust of ona 
whose very name would have been long ago for* 
gotten but for this act of atrocious iniquity and 
meanness. 

With the disastrous and disereditable results of 
the campaign of 1713 we are no farther concerned 
than as they afibrd the best evidence of the extent 
of lose which the allied armies sufibred by the re- 
moval from his post of their old and trusty com* 
mander. Betrayed by the English, on whom ha 
had heretofore been accustomed to rely, Eugene 
sustained one defeat after another, till all the for- 
tresses which the genius of Marlborough had 
wrested from' them were recovered by the enemy. 
To these disasters it is indeed true that Ormond 
was not a witness ; for, in obedience to instru^ 
tions communicated from home, he had aUeady 
drawn ofiTwith his native army to Dunkiik : but 
he left the auxiliaries behind, because these brava 
men chose to sacrifice their arrears of pay rather 
than be partakers in the disgrace to which their 
comrades were made subject Meanwhile the 
peace, which it had been the object of the tories to 
conclude, was negotiated amid a thousand delays 
and difficulties ; difficulties originatmg notmore in 
the opposition of the whigs and their friends, than 
in the duplicity and wiliness of the French court It 
had the efiect at once of giving energy to Louis» 
and paralysing the efR>rts of the allies in all quar- 
ters ; because the weaker powers were, one af- 
ter another, prevailed upon, other by bribes or 
menaces, to fbllow the example of England, and 
accede to an armistice. Utrecht was accordingly 
fixed upon as a convenient pimit for the meeting 
of a congress; during which, articles of a general 
pacification might be drawn up» and signed by 
the ministers of the belligerent crowns. 

Though stripped of all the influence which 
depends on office, Marlborough was still a thorn in 
the sides of the tory ministers ; and the most un- 
generous methods were devised for the purpose of 
rendering his situation irksome, and distracting 
his attention from public business. The press, 
scarcely less venal then than now, poured out a 
torrent of mercenary libels on his reputation. Ha 
was particulariy accused of setting the example of 
party duels ; and the quarrel which occurred be- 
tween thedukeof Hamilton and lord Mohun, with 
all its distressing consequences, was, in defiance of 
truth and common sense, laid to his door. Steps 
were taken to carry into efiect the prosecution re- 
commended by the house of commons ; and the 
workmen employed at Blenhdm were again en- 
couraged to sue himfor the payment of their wages. 
We have already taken occasion to observe, that 
nature had endowed this great man with a tem- 
perament peculiariy sensitive ; we are not thera> 
fore surprised to find that these things cut him to 
the heart. Still, he bore them, if not without suf- 
fering, at least without compUiint, so long as his 
friend Giidolphin leaned upon him for those cook 
forts wh& an ungrateful countiy denied him. But 
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Qodolphu^ who had long kbowod uwUr » 4m- 
tiOMuig and mortal complaint, ditd at lait i& tba 
duke's house at St Alban's, From that time 
Mariborough's resolutioD seems to have beeatakoai 
and he set himself at ouoe to the task of oanjing 
itintoefiect 

Having vested his estates in the hands of Ub 
sons-in-law, as tnislees, and oonsigned SOfiOOU to 
the care of his friend general Cadogan, with in* 
structions to lodge it in the Dutch funds, Marl« 
borough applied to the govemnsnt, through tho 
medium of Maynwaring* for a paMport which 
might enable hinv to travel It will scarcely be 
credited that even this missrable boon was not 
conceded without diflicidty and besitatioQ. We 
learn from two letters addressed by the ministst to 
Maynwanng, that attempts were made to deter 
her majesty from acceding to the request of her 
ancient favourite ; and that, had not Oxford been 
actuated by a bettw spirit than swayed some of 
his oolleagoes, they might have proved suooessfiiL 
On the 3lst of October, however, the deed in re- 
quest was transmitted, and Marlborough made no 
delay in acting upon it He took leave of his 
&mily and friends ; and on the S7th of November, 
in the sizty-sizth year of his age, became a vobu- 
taiy exile, s Nor ought the fact to be concealed, 
however disgraceful to the country, that this illus- 
trious man was permitted to take his passage in a 
common packet-boat, without any of those honours 
being paid to which his hi^ rank and eminent 
services were entitled. He embarked at Dover 
under no discharge of cannon from the bat t e ri es $ 
indeed, the only salute oflered was that wUch tha 
feelings of the master of the vessel prompted him, 
of his own accord, to pay. 

If the feehngs of Marlborough were womdod 
by the indifieroice to his departure displayed at 
home^ the reception which awaited him abroad 
could not fiul of bringing some degree of consok- 
tion along with it So soon as the vessel entered 
tile harbour of Ostend, and the knowledge that it 
bore BO illustrkMis a freight obtained publici^, 
every thing was done which the authorities and 
the people could devisein order to testify the satis- 
faction experienced by all classes. The artillery 
from the town, the forts, and the shipping, thun- 
dered forth a welcome ; guards of dtiiens thronged 
the quay, and the streets and avenues which led 
toit; the frfumon stood to its arms; and tho 
governor in person, followed by the principal 
military and dv3 fkictionaries, waited upon tho 
landing-place to receive him. Thus attended, he 
was led, through the midst of appiauAag thou- 
sands, to the house of the chief magpstrUe^ where 
ho was sumptuously entertained, aad treated wUi 
all the respect usually shown to crowned hands 
akme. Nor was his reception dissRmlar in any 
one of tho plaoes through which he found it nooeo- 
sarytopassonhiswaytoAixIaChapelleu Paiw 
tiesof horse patr^ed the country between Ant- 
werp^ and Maestncht, to warn the mbabitants of 
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the sevend towns and vilUgss of the ooauag oC 
their illastrioos guest ; and the shouts of te p»> 
pulaoe, the waving of handkerchief^ nay, the vosy 
outpouring of tears, markod, wherever ho wentg 
tho estimation m which be was held. AtAix 1» 
loreover, ho was visited daily by por- 
•f the highest rank from the neighbouiii^ 
provinosi^ofwhomooe, the duke deLesdigui^raa, 
was so much delighted, that on his return hona 
ha said to the abbot do Ouilestre, ** I can now BBj 
that I h af oaas n tho man who ia equal to the matfw 
shal do TursMie in conduct, to the prince of ComM 
in oouraga^ and Boperior to the manfaal do Luxeoa- 



Mailborough had quitted England akme ; lor 
what cause does not exactly appear ; and he con- 
tinued to reside in a species of incognito at Aix la 
Chapelle for some time. From this point he eona- 
nnurioated both with prince Eugene and his fo en d a 
at home; rebeiving from the former continued as- 
BurancesDf esteem, and from the latter information 
of events aa t^ befell : but he was oompellod, 
eariy in February, 1713, to withdraw to Maeatridi^ 
in oonaequenoe of a rumoured conspiracy to seiie 
his person. Here the duchess joinodhiin; wheo 
the danger, if such there ever was, having blows 
over, he removed to Frankfort on the Maine^ whes« 
he fixed hiatemporaiy abode. But though blessed 
with her society, which to the last he valued moro 
than any other thing upon earth, even here he was 
not permitted to repose m peace. Fresh charges 
ware continually brought against him at hooio^ 
as^ that he had caused the troops to be mustered 
as complete when they were defective ; that ho 
br&ed the commissionerB to share in tho gmlt ; 
and then pocketed the excess of pay issued. Of all 
this he wasdnly informed through a channel which 
mi|^be rsfirded aa demi-official ; and hence he 
oould not refooa, however irksome to himself; to 
refute the calumniea, and to overwhelm tho calum- 
■ktors with shame. 

Among other excursions in whichhe indulged, 
one carried him to Mindelbeim, the principality 
which tiie etnporor had conferred upon him, and 
whidi he had been permitted byhisown sovereign 
to accept This oocnrredin the month of May,17l3; 
and the inhabitants of the district sho wed,by the en- 
thusiasm with which they received him, that to tha 
oiderof things which hedeemed it right to establish, 
theywerenotopposed. ButMariborooghwasdoom- 
ed to suffer wrong at the hands of every potentate 
whom he had served, thoae who derived the chief 
benefit from his services proving the most ungrats- 
ful; and to this general rule the emperor, in qKta 
of the best exertions of Eugene, fonned no exoq>- 
tion* The treaty of Utre^ led to his dismissal 
by luB native sovereign from the honours and 
ofieea whish he had so long held under the Bri- 
tish crown < the pacification of Baden stripped him 
of faia piioctpali^ of Mindelbeim. After vainly 
opposing himself, single handed, to the power of 
Fiance^ the emperor was reduced to the necessity 
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«f ofwiiiig a ncfotiatiooy which led to a final ad- 
joatraent of the di^reocea between the two oouiti, 
and the reoovafy by the elector of BaTaria of hia 
oricpoal poaition in the empire. Now, aa Mindel- 
hc^ formed part of the electoral states, and no 
exemplioQ in Mariborougli'a favoor would be ad- 
mitted, he found himself all at once atripped of a 
tcfritory from which he derived a yearly revenuo 
of SOOOt sterling ; atfiist under aasuranoea that a 
oonpenaation would be afibrded elsewhere ; but 
finally with the empty declaration that the rights 
and hooours attaching to him as a prince of the 
enpiie should be faithfully guarded. It was to no 
porpoae that Marlborough protested against an 
airmoneiDent, aa discreditable to the cabinet of 
Vienna as it was bjurious to himselC For a 
while he waa met by evaaions and promises, which 
became every day more and more vague, and in 
the end not even a subterfuge was employed to 
cloak over the act of injustice which robbed him of 
his Gkrman dominions. 

The above occurrence took place in the spring 
of 1714^ when Marlborough, residing at Antwerp, 
watched with no common anxiety over the des- 
tinies of hia native country. The increasing in- 
fiffotttiea of the queen, the divided state of her 
ciNincilB, and the extraordinary disruption of par- 
ties perceptible in the new parliament, all seemed 
to portend that a mighty crisis was at hand. On 
dw one hand, Ot&xd, though holding aloof from 
a joDctioQ with the Jacobites, appeared reluctant 
to take any st^ which might render the sucoes- 
sioo of the electoral family secure ; Bolingbroke, 
eo the contrary, made no secret of his design to 
bring back the exiled prince ; and he found both 
in Mrs. Maaham and his royal mistress ready if 
not able supporters. Both partiea made haste to 
open negotiations with Marlborough and his 
IHcnds ; and they vied with one another in the ex- 
tant of ofiera made, for the purpose each of gain- 
ing him over to hia party. We cannot pause to 
describe in detail the intrigues and counter-move- 
BMota which followed: with the results which 
flowed oat of them, in the resignation of Oxford, 
jost before the queen expired, every reader of En- 
^isb history is acquainted. 

WlUtaver disposition Marlborough might have 
fiatmaily entertained to reinatate the house of Stu- 
•it on the throne, from which he had been mainly 
iMtromental in expelling them, we find no trace 
even of wavering during the progreas of eventa to 
which allusion is made in the preceding pamgraph. 
He had snfiered too moch wrong at the handa of 
the toriee to experience any personal leaning to- 
wanla tiiem ; and he was too profound a judge of 
the aspect of the political horiaon, not to see that 
the canae of the Stiaarta, despite of Bolingbroke^ 
»a],waadeaperata He gave in, therefore, witb- 
oot reaerve, hia adherence to the court of Hanover, 
and he received from the eiectreaa a blank com- 
Busaioa aa general in chief of all her forces, so 
eoonasheraooessioaahoiddoocfur, Thoaassured 



of the favour of his future sovereign, he eiertad 
himself strenuously in paving the way for the 
quiet tranafer of the British-crown from the head 
of one queen to that of another. The g^rrisoa 
of Dunkirk was prepared, immediately on receiv* 
ing intelligeoce of Anne'a deceaae^ to pais over, 
under his own guidance ; while Cadogan and 
Stanhope were both inatruoted to act vri^ aimilar 
decision at home. But for the employment of 
soch meana all necessity was, obviated, by the on* 
expected and unusual promptitude of the duke of 
Shrewsbury; aided aa it was by delays in the mar 
nagement of his cabal by .Bolingbroke^ for if hich H 
IB not easy to account 

Such was the train into which aflaire were ^ 
brought, the partisans of the electress being read/ 
to act at a moment's notice^ when the sudden death 
of that venerable princess gave a somewhat new 
turn to Marlborough's fortunes. The elector had 
never forgiven the fancied slight whiph the duke 
and Eugene put upon him, by concealing from him 
the plan of the campaign in 1706 ; and hence^ 
though he did not refuse to keep up a good under- 
atanding with the former, now that a crisis waa ^ 
approaching, he was far from treating hiq> with 
the boundless confidence which his mother had 
displayed. Oxford, too, who aa yet held the reins 
of government, was not backward in working up- 
on the prejudices of the Hanoverian prinoe, by 
bringing before him the correspondence which 
Marlborough had formeriy held with the membera 
of the rival house. But the elector, though he re* 
ceived such communications freely, was too cau- 
tious to sufier any public manifestatioii of his pie* 
judices to escape ; and the stream was already 
setting so strongly inhis favour; that he needed only 
to lie still, while events worked for bim» aa it vwp, 
of their own accord. Finally, the dismissal of 
Oxford taking place, Bolingbrake made hfiate to 
arrange a new adminiatration friendly to his pwn 
deaigns and those of his party. Bc|t oven his pr^ 
parationa were as yet incomplete, when the queen 
waa aeized with that violent paroxysm from which 
she never recovered. It vraa then that Shrews 
bury, who was present at the meeting of the privy 
council which determined that a new treaaurer 
ahould be appointed without delay, consented, at 
the suggestion of the whig members, to accept the 
staff" of office ; and t^e queen, during a lucid Iq* 
terval, confirming the choice of her , adviaers, all 
Bolingbroke's schemes became in an instant de- 
feated. Troopa were ordered to nuircb on the 
metropolia ; an embargo was laid on all the ports ; 
a fleet was sent to sea under the eart of Beike* 
Ujl and a messenger despatched to Hanover, 
with an urgent request to the elector that he would 
proceed withoot delay to Holland, whence an 
English frigate oould, at an hour's notice, trans- 
port him to England. In a wocd, eveiy airange- 
ment was made with such diligence and effect, 
that when, on the 1st of August, the queen expired, 
George L was proclaimed king without oppositioik 
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Marlborough, warned of coming events, had 
moved his residence to Ostend, where, on the 
evening of the very day on which the new sove- 
reign was proclaimed, intelligence of all that had 
happened, reached him. He put to sea on the 
following morning, the duchess and all his house- 
hold attending him ; and he landed at Dover amid 
every demonstration of public rejoicing which could 
be exhibited. Next night he slept at Sittingboume, 
where he learned, to his excessive chagrin, that 
his name was not included in the list of lords jus- 
tices ; nevertheless, he preserved his composure, 
and pursued his journey on the morrow, with the 
intention of entering London in privacy. But his 
friends were not disposed to omit a public display 
of their sentiments on an occasion so propitious. 
A numerous cortege of carriages and horsemen 
met him, by whom he was conducted in a sort of 
triumphal progress across London bridge, and the 
city volunteers falling in, the whole moved through 
the great thoroughfares, amid loud shouts from the 
populace of ** Long live king George ! long live 
the duke of Marlborough !" 

Marlborough delayed but a few days in London, 
that he might be sworn in as member of the privy 
council, and take the oaths and his seat, in parlia- 
ment ; after which, in a frame of mind not far re- 
moved from disgust, he retired to HolywelL Here 
the high-spirited duchess besought him, as she 
herself tells us, on her knees, never to bold office 
under a sovereign who could thus neglect him at 
the outset ; and, according to the same authority, 
he formed a determination to live on dvil terms, 
indeed, with the court, but neither to solicit nor 
accept any employment But the resolution of 
Marlborough was not proof against the allure- 
ments of that ambition which, whether it be or be 
not •"the last infirmity of noble minds,'* unques- 
tioiiably adhered to his. He consented to assume, 
ioon after the king's arrival, his insignia of com- 
mander in chief and master-general of the ord- 
nance ; and though admitted to little share in the 
management of slate afikirs, he continued to the 
day of his death to discharge the duties of routine 
attached to these offices. 

The great tale of Marlborough's public life is 
told ; for though he continued to exhibit himsell 
on the stage for some years longer, he took no 
very prominent part in the piece which was acted 
there. When the adherents of the exiled prince 
raised the standard of revolt in 1715, he adopted, 
ai commander in chief, all the precautions which 
the exigencies of the moment seemed to require. 
He placed ample means at the disposal of the of- 
ficers employed to quell the rising, and assisted 
them in their campaign with his advice ; but he 
vraa not required to take the field hi person, and 
felt no inclination to volunteer in the service. In 
like manner, when the guards broke out mto com- 
plaints, because their clothing accorded not with 
the taste of the wearers, Mariborough promptly 
interfered to padiy them ; and by a happy union 
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of decision and kindness, brought them back from 
a state bordering on mutiny, to perfect order mnd 
submission. But these were the only transactioDs 
worthy of a place in the page of history, in whicli 
he again appeared. In other respects his dati«« 
required no more than that he should, fitmi time 
tp time, issue orders, inspect accounts, and paae a 
regiment or brigade under review ; and to these, 
dull and uninteresting as they most have been, be 
confined himself. Even his attendance in partia- 
ment was given rather as a matter of couTBe than 
of choice ; and if he aided in conducting the pro- 
secution against Oxford, he was likewise, accord- 
ing to Macpherson, at least a main instrument of 
its abandonment How far the charges bron^rt 
against him by the compiler of the Stuart Papers 
be or be not welt founded, we leave to others to 
determine. Dr. Coxe has, with great energy, 
declared them to be groundless ; and though the 
doctor has furnished us with but doubtful evidence 
in support of his assertion, we are very willing 
to give to it all the credence which it seems to 
merit. 

The stream of public events has hurried us on 
so rapidly, that we have fhund little leisure to re- 
cord those domestic trials, to which, in commoa 
with the rest of his species, the great Marlboro«gh 
was subject One of these has indeed been no- 
ticed, the death of the young and promishig mar- 
quess of Blandford ; a blow which the duke f^ 
severely when it overtook him, and which to tlie 
last he ceased not to deplore. Another bereave- 
ment he sufiered on the 22d of March, 1714, by 
the premature decease of his daughter, lady 
Bridgewater, in the twenty-sixth year of her ag& 
Lady Bridgewater was an amiable and an a^ 
complisbed woman, imbued with a profbond 
sense of religion, and beloved both by her pa- 
rents and her husband. But she possessed not 
the same influence over the former, which her8s»> 
tcr Anne, countess of Sunderland, exercised, on 
no occasion for evil, on every occasion for a good 
purpose. Of the society of this excellent woman, 
who had devoted herself since his return to doll 
the edge of political asperity, and to control the 
capricious temper of her mother, Mariborough 
was likewise deprived. After bearing with ohris> 
tian fortitude a painful and lingering illAess, she 
was attacked, in the beginning of April, 17K, 
with a pleurisy, against which her enfeeblMi oon- 
stitntion proved unable to oppose itself and on 
the 16th she died, at the eariy age of twenty-eigitt. 
Like Rachel weeping for her children, Marl- 
borough refused to be comforted. He withdrew 
to the retirement of Holywell, that he miglit 
indulge his sorrow unseen; and there became 
first afflicted by that melancholy distemper, an 
der which first his mind and eventually bis body 
sunk. 

To what proximate cause this attack is to be 
attributed,— whether to excess of sorrow, or, which 
is more probable, to an accumulation of pred^ 
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poflmg oocurrencM, — we posMM no meam of a»- 
cerUining ; but on the 88th of May he waa amit- 
Cen with paralyna, and became deprived on the in- 
atant both of aeose and of speech. The beat m»> 
dical aid being at hand, he was speedily relieved 
from the fit, and under the skilful management of 
air Samael (Hrth, gradually regained his strength ; 
but from the usual eflTects of such a stroke he 
Bever wholly recovered, neither bis articulation 
nor his memory being restored to their original 
tone. He Mraa able to proceed, it is true, so early 
aa the 7th of July, to Bath, where he drank the 
waters with benefit, and he returned in a certain 
degree into society, resuming with apparent ease 
the ordinary coarse of his employment. That his 
faculties were not absolutely impaired, moreover, is 
demonstrated by the fact, that it was subsequent- 
ly to this his first seizure that he played his part 
oa the trial of lord Oxford ; while his successful 
^peculation in South Sea stock, by which, con* 
tcary to the custom of the adventure, he realiaed 
100,000/., p^ves that the talent of making money, 
at least, had not deserted him. But it seems an 
idle as well as an uncalled for perversion of truth 
to contend, that from the date of his first attack 
be ever was the man he had been previously. If 
** the tears of dotage** did not flow from his eyes, 
it is certain that much of the vigour of mind which 
once belonged to him was lost, and even his 
speech continued embarrassed in the pronuncia^ 
tion of certain words, as his featurea were alightly 
distorted. Nor did the events which accumnlat» 
ed upon him, both at home and abroad, by ab- 
atrading him from painful subjects, tend to fa- 
oihtate his recovery. The duchess, not less the 
slave of caprice now than formerly, managed to 
involve herself in a serious misunderstanding with 
the king^ and withdrew, in consequence, her attend- 
ance on a court where her presence ceased to be 
agreeable. This waa preceded by quarrels with al- 
BMMtall the oldest and steadiest friends of her hus- 
band, such as Cadogan, Stanhope, Sunderland, and 
secr^ary Scraggs, which were not composed till af- 
ter the growing infirmities of the duke had taught 
them to thiak of what he once had been, and what 
he waa Ukely soon to become. Nor was the death 
of Sunderland, which took place in April, 1723, 
without its efiect in harassing the duke of Marl- 
borough. That nobleman not only died in his 
fiither-in-law's debt, to the amount of 10,0002. ; 
but the sealing up of his papers by government 
occaaioned a tedious suit, Marlborough being na- 
turally anxious to secure them to himself; a mea* 
sure which the government, on public grounds, 



Besides being involved in these vexatious dis- 
putes, Marlborough waa again harassed by the 
workmen employed at Blenheim, who in 1718 re- 
newed their actions against him for arrears of 
wages due since 1715. He resisted the demand ; 
but a decree issued against him, from which he 
appealed, though without efiect, to the house of 



lords. No doubt there was excessive meanness 
here on the part of government, of which Marlbo- 
rough bad just cause to complain. Yet was it 
beneath the digni^ of the greatest man of his age 
to dispute with his aagrateful country about 90001. 
Better would it have been had he paid the debt at 
once ; for the sum was not such as to put him to 
the smallest inconvenience, and posterity would 
have more than recompensed the loss by the 
judgment which it would have passed on the en- 
tire transaction. In spite, however, of these mul- 
tiplied sources of disturbance, it does not appear 
that the latter years of this great man'a life were 
spent unhappily. Frequent retuma of illness he 
doubtless had, each of which left him more and 
more enfeebled in mind and body; buthisinte^ 
vals of ease seem to have been passed in the so- 
ciety of those who were well disposed to cheat 
him, as fiu" as they could, into a forgetfulness of 
his fallen condition. He played much at chesi^ 
whist, piquet, and ombre ; he took exercise Sot a 
while on horseback, latterly, on account of weak- 
ness, in his carriage; he even walked, when at 
Blenheim, unattended about his own grounds, and 
took great delight in the performance of privata 
theatricals. We have the best authority for as- 
serting, likewise, that he was never, till within a 
short time of his death, either indisposed or in- 
capable of conversing freely with his friends. 
Whether in London, at Blenheun, Holywdl, or 
Windsor Lodge (and he latterly moved from place 
to place with a sort of rpstless frequency,) his 
door waa always open to the visits of his numerous 
and sincere admirers; all of whom he received with- 
out ceremony, and treated with peculiar kindness. 
In this manner Marlborough oontmued to drag 
on an existence, which, when contrasted with the 
tenour of years gone by, scarcely deserves to be 
accounted other than vegetation. In 1720, he 
added several codicils to bis will, and ''put his 
house in order;" and in November, 1721, be 
made his appearance in the house of lords, where, 
however, he took no prominent part in the busi- 
ness under discussion. He had spent the winter 
too in London, according to his usual habits, and 
was recently returned to Windsor Lodge, when 
his paralytic complaint again attacked him, vritli 
a degree of violence which resisted all efibrts at 
removal On this occask>n, it does not appear 
that the faculties of his mind failed him. He lay, 
indeed, for the better part of a week, incapable of 
the slightest bodily exertion, being lifted from 
his couch to his bed, and firom his bed to his 
couch, according as he indicated a wiah to that 
effect ; but he, retained his senses so perfectly as 
to listen with manifest gratification to the prayers 
of his chaplain,^ and to join in them, as be hiinself 
stated, on the evening preceding his death. The 
latter event befell at (bur o'clock in the morning of 
the 16th of June, 1722, ** when his strength," sajtb 
Dr.Coxe, ''suddenly failed him, and he rendered up 
his spirit to his Maker, in the 72d year of his age.**' 
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Tbt mott bhter political wdretwuy to wfaom 
Mariborou^ ever stood oppoaed, mod the indi- 
iridnal at whoae hands he sofl^red the deepest 
Wrong, has not scrapled to ieave on reoimi this 
testirooiiy to hit character, that he was <*the 
greatest geneial and the greatest minister whom 
our oountiy or anf other has produced.'** High- 
er praiss than this, the hiTOliintaiy triboto of an 
enemy, no man need dears; yet it can scarcelj 
be accounted as dtratagant Wheo BoUng- 
broke wrote, England, at least, had prodoced no 
militaiy commander, whose ezploiti would bear 
one moment's compaiison with those of the duke 
of Marlborough ; while^ as a miniatef or a diplo- 
matist, it may admit of a <{nestion whether eren 
yet any superior to him has arisen. It may not 
bo out of place if we endesTour to ascertain the 
trve causes of eflR)ct« so remarkable ; in other 
words, if we strirs to point out, as far as our 
ability extends^ those peculiar qualities of mind, a 
happy combination of which raised him, and wiU 
at all times rabe others, above their competitors 
m the grest games of politiics and war. 

It is admitted on all hands that to the care and 
diligence of tutors the duke of Marlborough owed 
nothing. He entered upon public life at an age 
when it was next to imposaihiethat he could have 
•equirsd moro than the fust rodiments of educa- 
tion ; and his studies were in consequence either 
totally neglected, or carried on without order, al- 
most without an aim. But Marlborough had re- 
oeived from nature gifis infinitely superior, for the 
purposes of action, to any which mere learning can 
bestow. To an intuitive quickness, which ena^ 
bled him to see into and understand the charac- 
ters of others, he united an extraordinary share of 
circumspection in the devetopement of his own ; 
^ circumspection which was the more available, 
that it lay hidden under the guise of perfect open- 
ness and candour. Frank m his general deport- 
ment, and apparently without the wish or the 
power to hold back from othen the absolute con- 
fidence which they bestowed upon him, he nevei^ 
theless contrived to cornmumcate to each only so 
much of information as the peculiar disposition of 
the party consulted seemed to warrant Discre- 
tion, therefore, may be said to hare formed one 
very prominent feature in his mehtal portrait; 
that kind of discretion which, equally removed 
firom timidity and rashness, directs a man as wdl 
when to exhibit reserve as when to display its op- 
posito ; as well bow to meet an exigency as to 
kvoid it ; as well whet to take the lead, as to be 
guided by the advice of others, the occurrence of 
circumstances, or the movements c^ an adverse 
party. We do not pretend to affirm that Marl- 
borough was never deoehred, that be never com- 
mitted himself, with men who eventually betrayed 
him. This were to attribute to him such a de- 

♦ Lord Bolingbroke, in hit Letters on the Study of 
Bhrtsiy. 
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gree of foresight as belongs to no finite i 
but the narrative of his Kfe forms one oontiniMd 
ezempltfication of prudence, to whidi there m not 
a p4rallel in history. Had he been able tooontrel 
the wayward tomper of his wifb, the dose of his 
puMie career would have oflfersd no eootrsst to ite 
comoMneement That, however, he found k im- 
practioable to accomplish ; and hence a fobiicof 
power, built up by the exercise of more than ama^ 
discretion, a woman's violence, the oftpiiag of 
wounded vanity, tiirew to the ground. 

Another important quality conspicuous m tbo 
character of ti^ illustrious man, was that ptf w ct 
of calculation which enabled him to examine bo- 
fbre-hand, with surprising accuracy, all Hm 
chances, if We may so speak, of any undertakaic 
in which he proposed to embark. Shutting ham 
eyes to none of the dangers that might, by 
bility, attend it, he brought these into in 
contrast with their opporftea, and he came to lis 
conclusion ecconfingas tiie weight of probabilities 
appeared to incKne to tiie one side or the etbnr. 
If it be said that tins, at least, is no unusual 
laculty, for that all men, when placed in sitoa* 
tions of responsibility, exercise it: we anstpos^ 
that the very rcveise is ths fact Kot ome 
man in a million is gifted with sufficient deamaaB 
of perception to embrace aU, and no moretiiaa al^ 
the chances for and against an enterprise stiB ia 
thefbture: the sanguine naturally overlook tha 
obstacles which may stand in the way of socoeaa - 
the desponding are equally fertile in magnifying 
the risks cC fkilure. It is only such a mind as that 
of Marlborough which can take in aH the bearw 
ings of the question foiriy and honestly, aod da- 
dde upon it according to its merits. Whst bat a 
military genius of the highest order would have 
dictated the march upon Vienna in ITOit yat 
how could the empire have been saved had na 
such march been accompHshed 1 

In addition to this rare faculty of calculation, 
Marlborough possessed a third quali^, without 
which hours of tiie most patient inquvy vrffl prava 
useless ; a firmness of purpoae, wfaidi, when a 
resolution was once taken, hindered him from be- 
ing diverted from it other by the remonstranoaa 
or the apprehensions of others. Entering upon 
no enterprise till afta it had been examined in aH 
its bearings, he ceased, so soon as the movement 
began, to delibetate ; and considering the AfB- 
cuhies by which it was beset only so fhr as miglit 
be necessary to overcome them, he pressed stsadi 
ly forward towards the end which it was sought 
to ateam. There aw a tiiousand proofb in every 
one of his campaigns, both ofthe truth of this ob* 
servation, and of the benefito attending the habit 
of mbd described ; bat in none was the unbend- 
ing resolution of the great cornmander morepro- 
mraently exhibited than daring tiie prolonged and 
harassing siege of Lille. The obstades oppoMd 
to him fheio were not ooly gigantic in tbeoaselvsi^ 
but rendered aoiMy perplexing by the < 
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wliiefa the affies enteftained of them ; yet Mari* 
borough met them one after another, and hy pa- 
tieiice and penererance orereame them. 

With tfarae principal points of character, then, 
which seem equally requisite for the g;reat ^^eneral 
'and the great politician, which, and as they are 
bestowed by nature alone, all the instruction ifi 
the worid will not create, Marlborongh was pre- 
eminently gifted. He was discreet in communi- 
cating with others, sagpidous in deliberatioo, and 
prompt and decisive in execution. As a military 
man, on the other hand, he possessed little science ; 
that is to say, he could not boast of any intimate 
acquaintance with the theories of professed tacti* 
dans ; nor was hb knowledge of engmeering, in 
any of its departments, more than superficiaL But 
these defects, and such they doubtless were, only 
•erred to bring more preminently into view «|^- 
cellences far more rare as well as more important 
Mailboroogh has never been surpassed in the per- 
fect knowledge to which he attained as to what 
men can really perform : in the dexterity which 
he displayed in making the most ofhis instruments, 
we doubt whether he has ever been eqnaOed. 
Long and painful marches he doubtless executed, 
when the exigencies of the moment seemed to re- 
quire ; but he who examines with a critical eye 
the operations of the whole war, will find that not 
a single mstance occurs in which the allied troops 
were harassed beyond their strength, or deprived, 
even during the busiest times, of a just proportion 
of rest. It was this wise consideration for the 
health of ks troops, which enabled him to bring 
them into the field, at all seasons, fit for their 
work ; and we have said enengli to show that his 
movonents were, after all, both more rapid and 
better combined than those of his opponents. We 
dwell the more strongly upon this &ct, because 
diere are men who, in the excess of zeal, look 
upon an officer^ wanting in activity, who is^iot 
prepared to move, both by nigjht and day, as well 
in advance as in retreat No really great general 
ever indulged wantonly in ni|^ marches. Rouse 
your soldiers as early in the morning as you 
please ; but untess all be at stake, bring them to 
their ground^ and let Uiem sleep for three hoon at 
least before midnight 

• Again, though little read in stratcigyr Marlbo- 
loogh had obtamed from nature an aptitude in 
the examination of gronnd £br military purposes, 
anch as she bestows only on the most gifted of 
mankind. Whether the matter under conaidfra- 
tion were the choice of a position for his own army, 
or the detection of some weak point in that of the 
enemy, the eagle ^e of Maxlborougli was equal- 
ly keen ; and of the advantages wluch either held 
out, he invariably took advantage with.as much 
promptitude as efieet The baitle of BlenheiB 
aflbrds one oat of numerous instaaoes ofhis ex- 
traordinary quickness in observing the emrs 
committed by his oppoorats ; the disposition of 
the eorpe wUch covered tiie aegas of LiDe and | 



Dooay shows bow correet were bis own viewf of 
the military strength of a country. 

Of bravefy, if by the term be meant the animal 
courage which prompts men to face danger, the 
great Mariborough could boast only in common 
with the meanest of his followers ; byt he pos- 
sessed also that kind of courage which is foun^ 
to co-exist only with talent of the first order. . 
Neither perils nor difficulties, however unlocked / 
for, deprived him for one moment of the most per- 
fect self-command. In the heat of battle, be wis 
as cool and collected tia When deliberating with ■ 
his staff in his tent ; nor was his attention ever so 
o6mpletely engrossed withaflbirs in one quarter, 
as to render him careless or inattentive to what 
might be.domg elsewhere. At the battle of Blen- 
heim, it is true that he led a charge of cavalry in 
person, and became for a brief space so minted 
in the throng that it was impossible to look 
around ; yet even here all his dispositions were 
made ; and the smoke had no sooner cleared 
away than the eflects of these dispositions became 
apparent Reserves arrived exactly when they 
were needed ; and Mariborough flew to some 
other point, where he saw that his presence ap- 
peared more likely to be useful In like manner, 
neither the frustration of one part ofhis plan, nor 
the necessity thence arising to change it, in any 
degree discomposed the temper of his mind. At 
Malplaquet the rashness of the young prmce of 
Orange had wellnig^ proved fatal, by deranging 
the whole order of attack, and costing a prodigious 
loss of life ; yet Mariborough treated it as an ac- 
cident not uncontemplated, and modified at once 
his own dispositions, to meet the exigency. His 
campaign of 1711, again, not only displays the 
same indomitable self-command, but phices him 
in the foremost rank amcmg the masters of ma- 
aoBUvre. The passage of the lines has not been 
cast into the shade by any subsequent operation 
b presence of an enemy. 

It has been said of Mariborough, by one ofhis 
most elaborate biographers, that " his genius was 
of Eng^sh mould, vast, comprehensive, and dar- 
ing ; attaining its purposes by great and decided 
eflbrts, simple in design, and majestic in exeou- 
ttoo."* We must be pardoned if we venture to 
say, that we do not exactly comprehend the ob- 
ject of this commendatory sentence. Between 
English genius and genius as it appeara else- 
where, we know not how a diversity of character 
is to be detected ; and as t6 the remainder of the 
enlogium, we must confess, that to us it is wholly 
unintelligible. As h'ttle are we able to compre- 
hend what the learned anchor means, when he 
asserts that his hero, " averse by character as well 
as principle from defensive warfare, was always 
the assailant, and invariably pursued one grand 
object, regardless of minor consequences." The 
ledler ofan army, if he possess the talents which 
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1iec9me bis tUtioo, CMn penmt oeitber .principle 
nor natural biai to direct him in \m mode of con- 
ducting a vrar. Wherever the state of aflairs shall 
appear to recomiDead his acting on (he ofienniTe, 
he will, of course, and iMi all diligence, adopt 
that system ; when a contrary mode of proceed- 
ing seemk to hold oat better hopes of ultimate 
*iuocess, he will with equal cheerfulness adopt it. 
The truth is, that the power of choosing between 
the fitting moment for aggressive and defensive 
roanoBuvre is exactly that which, more than any 
other, belongs to*the great military genius. Events 
so ordered it, that an offensive warfare pronused 
to Marlborougb, in all hi^ campaigns, more im- 
portant results than ilB opposite ; on this account 
be pursued it : but had he been differently situat- 
ed, we cannot for one moment doubt that he would 
h^e adapted his tactics, without violating any 
principle, to the position in which he stood. 

In addition to these rare qualities of mind, the 
duke of Marlborougb was endpwed by nature with 
a person and address more than usually captivat- 
ing, as well among his inferiors as his equals. To 
the elegance of that person and that address, in- 
deed, lord Chesterfield does not hesitate to attri- 
bute a large share of Marlborough's success 
throughout life; and though we cannot exactly 
go so far as the noble author has done in the pas- 
sage to which we allude, we are far from denying 
that it contains a great deal both of philosopliy 
and sound reasoning. One thin^ at least, is cer- 
tain, that his mode of addressing the troops, the 
appearance of interest which he exhibited in his 
visits to the hospitals, and his manner of speaking 
to the meanest sentinel whenever he happened to 
cross his path, rendered him an object of equal 
bve and respect to his followers. Nor ought it 
to be forgotten that Marlborough kept up some- 
thing more than the forms of religion in his camp. 
He never entered upon a general action of which 
the plan had been deliberately laid, without him- 
self receiving the sacrament, and causing prayers 
to be read at the head of every regiment ; and the 
consequence was, that, to use the words of one 
who served under him, ^ cursing and swearing 
were seldom heard among the officers ; and the 
poor soldiers, many of th6m the refuse and the 
dregs of the nation, became, at the close of one or 
two campaigns, civil, sensible, and clean, and had 
an ^r and spirit above the vulgar.** 

The pUn of this work necessarily precludes us 
from offering any general review of die character 
of the illustrious Marlborough; considered as a 
statesman and a diplomatist. On some accounts 
we are disposed to lament, on others to rejoice, 
that such restrictions are imposed upon us ; for 
Chough the exposure of even his moral delinquen- 
cies might convey a useful lesson to mankind, it 
^ere not an agreeable task to lay them bare. 
Rnoogh is done, therefore, when we expi^ss our re- 
gret that the greatest hero of his age was not, as he 
ijiigbt have been, also the most bonest politician*; 
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and that, when looking back upon his 
towards his first master and early benefactor^ «<• 
are almost compelled to acknowledge that tii* 
wrongs which he endured in his latter days ^ 
but a just recompense of his early treachery. 

The duke of Marlborough left behind 
three daughters, all of them married into the beaC 
A-milies of the kingdom. Henrietta, the eldest 
the wife of FnUicis earl of Godolphin, becaoM 
on her father's decease duchess of Marlboioiig;|lt ; 
but died in 1733, without male Issue. Anne mar- 
ried Charies, eari of Sunderiand, from whom are 
descended the present duke of Marlborough and 
the earl of Spencer ; and Mary gave her hand to 
the duke of Montagu. The property which ha 
had accumulated in the course of his long mnd 
busy life proved to be very great In addition to 
the estates purchased for him by the country, ho 
disposed by will of lands and money, of which tkm 
interest fell not short of 100,000L a year; indeed, 
the annual revenue bequeathed to his succeaeofe 
in Woodstock alone is given on the best aathontj 
at 70,000/. The mansion house at Blenheim wmm 
at the period of his death still in progress of erec- 
tion, and be set apart a sum of money for the par* 
pose of completing it, of which he committed the 
management exclupively to the duchess, who wmu* 
vived her husband many years. It seems alone 
necessary to add to this, that the estates of Wood- 
stock are held on feudal tenure, the occupant pr^ 
senting to the king once a year a standard stoular 
to those which the founder of his house captured ; 
and that these are regulariy desposited in a private 
chapel at Windsor, where they may still b^ seen 
by the curious. 

The funeral of this illustrious warrior and states- 
man was of course as magnificent as his reputa- 
tion and the honour of the country seemed to re- 
quire. His body, after undergomg the process of 
embalming, and lying in state at Marlborough 
House, was conveyed in a sort of triumphal car 
to Westminster Abbey, long lines of caniagee 
following, and all the parade of troops, heralds, 
and mourners preceding and surrounding the 
senseless clay. A gorgeous canopy overshadow- 
ed it, adorned with plumes, military trophies^ and 
heraldic achievements. Dukes and |pi^ were' 
the chief mourners; the pall being borne by 
persons of not less eminent rank ; and the caval-* 
cade was received by the light of blazmg torchea 
at the door of the abbey by all the dignitari^ and 
ministers of the church in full canonicals. Tet 
was the solemn ceremony performed for no other 
purpose than (o render due honours to the remaitta 
of England's most illustrious ooounander. Tbe 
body was not permitted for any length of time to 
rest where, amid such splendour, it had been en- 
tombed ; but, beingremoved to the chapd at Blen- 
heim, it was finsfiy deposited in a mausoleuiB, 
erected by Rysbrack, under the soperintendeiiee 
of the ducbera. 
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CuAMhMM MoRPAVNT, the SOU of Joho lord 
Mordaun^ of Rcigpite in Suifey, and viaoount 
AvaloQ in the coonty of Someraet, by Elixabeth, 
dagjJiW of Thomaa Carey^ aecood aon of Robert 
mA of MoQinoutb, was born at hie father's house 
m the ooontfy, in the year 1658. Of the ewiU 
vhich marked the progress of his childhood and 
eariy youth no record has been preserved, at 
least we have utterly (ailed in our eArts to obtain 
any information on the au^MNity of which it would 
be prudent to rely. We know, indeed, that he 
awed, when a mere boy, on board the Mediterra- 
nean fleet, under admirmls Torrington and Nar- 
bosough; and that in 1676 he succeeded U> the 
hooours and estates of his ancestors. We are 
fik«wise assured that he was present at the siege 
of Tangier, in 1680 ; having, by this time, ex- 
changed the naval for the military profession: but 
of the system adopted in forming his early tastes, 
as wen aa of the names of his instructors, we 
are left entirely ignorant To one &cr, however, 
the habits of his latter years seem to bear tolera- 
bly oonchisive testimony. His education, using 
thattenn in its ordinary sense, could not have 
been neglected : at least, if the contrary be the 
oaae, he stands forth an almost solitary instance 
of literary aptitude aoquhred in the decline of life, 
for which no preparation had been OMde in boy- 



Tho fint historical mention msde of the subject 
•^ this memoir, repressnts him as a bold and un- 
oompro misin g of>pooent of the state policy por- 
SQid by the last two princes of the house of Stu- 
art. Walpole even asserts that his hostility to the 
oourt went so far as to involve him in the plot of 
which lord Russell and Algernon Sydney were 
Ike victims;'* and that he acoompenied the latter 
to Ike seafibld. But as neither Burnet nor Tin- 
dal make mention of this circumstance, and as 
Walpole ne^ecta to quote his authority, tke^ truth 
of the statement may, at least, be doubted. Be 
this, however, as it may, wefind him, immediately 
■fter the accession of James, taking an active part 
IB ikcoppositMm set up to the proModings of that 
iU-advised monarch. It is probable tiiat his exev- 
liens in the cause of public liberty marked him 
Ml aa an object of royal disfovour; or, it may be, 
Ikat sheer dbgost drove him, as it drove othen, tp 
abandon, for a time, his devoted country. At aH 
events, he became, by degrees, so little satisfied 
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with the state of affairs at home, that he sofidt- 
ed, and obtained, permission to serve abroad, and 
quitted England, avowedly for the pnrpoee cf 
commanding a portion of the Dutch fleet, which 
was then about to aail for the West Indies. Thus 
screened from animadversion, he passed over to 
Holland, where he immediately attached hims^ ' 
to the perlon and fortunee of the prince of Oranga ; 
strongly urging upon him the wisdom of attempt 
in|^ without further loaa of time, a revohition for 
which all classes in England were ripe. But the 
adfice, though according well with tbe designs cf 
the stsdtholder, was rejected for the p rcss n t m 
premature. "The lord Mordaunt,** says Bur* 
net, <' was the first of all the En^ish nobility that 
came over openly to see the prince of Orangi. 
He asked the king's leave to do it He was n 
man of much heat, many notions, and fuU of dia- 
course. He was brave and generous, but had net 
true judgment His thoughts were crude and 
indigested, and his secrets were soon known. He 
waa with the prince in 1686; and then he precacd 
him to undertake the busmess oTEagland ; aad 
he repreaented the matter as so easy, ihal this a|^ 
peered too romantical to the piaec la boiU iip«i 
it. He obAj promised, in general, that ke should 
have an eye on theafiairsof Ei^M^ ; aadchaald 
endeavour to put the afiaiis of HoUaadia aofocd 
a posture as to be ready to act when it akauld be 
necessary : and be aaswred him, that if tba king 
ahould go about either to change the estabtta h i d 
religion, or to wrong the piinceas » her right, cr 
to raise forged ploU to des^ his irisnds, be 
would try what he could possibly da" 

From this date, up to the memorable eraof 1688, 
lord Mordaunt resided entirely in the Low Coun- 
tries. He was much courted by the prince ; be- 
ing, as Burnet expreeses it, <'one whom his higb- 
nees chiefly trusted, and by whose advice he 
governed his motions.^ Nor, when the cause 
finaOy triumphed, and William became king of 
England, were his servtcee permitted long to go 
wi^ut their reward. On thetthof Apifl, I6969 
be was created earl of Bionmouth, having, on the 
day previous, been nominated to the twofidd office 
of l<Md of the bedchamber and first commissionsr 
of the treasury. 

Lord Monmouth, as he must now be called, 
discharged his dvil duties only till November, 
1690 ; when, in consequence of some misimder* 
standing, of the precise nature of which we are 
ignorant, he was suddenly dismissed from the 
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king*! eouncils. It is, perhapt, more to be won- 
dered aty that two men, differing so widely as the 
king and his thamberiain, should have lived to- 
gether during a year and a half in amity, than 
that they quarrelled at last; nevertheless, the 
rupture, if such it was, cannot be said to have 
been complete ; inasmuch as his military dignities 
were not taken away from the discarded courtier. 
Monmouth still continued to command the royal 
regiment of horse-guards, a corps of which the 
king was colonel ; and, accompanying it to the 
Continent, in 1693| served throug^iout the cam- 
paign with distinction ; but his rank being neces- 
sarily subordinate, and his responsibility light, it 
were out of place to describe in detail operations 
over which lie exerted no control. 

There occurs little in the personal history oi 
kNrd Monmouth, during several years from this 
d«te, of which it were necessary, in a sketch like 
the present, to give any accotmt. Like most ot 
his contemporaries, we find him mixed up, from 
time to time, in party feuds and personal bicker- 
ings; but the results attending these differ so 
little fiom the issues of political cabals in general, 
that we need not now pause to record them. The 
- case b widely different as we come down to 1696, 
when he was suddenly deprived of all his offices, 
and committed to the Tower. Over the part 
which he played in the transactions of that me- 
morable year, it is deeply to be regretted that a 
vail of studied mystery is thrown; neveitheless, 
as we are not absolutely without a due to guide us, 
it may be weO if we give, in few words, the sub- 
•tanee of a tale wluch is told more at length both 
by Tindal and Burnet 

We need scarcely remind our readefa, that in 
1696 a plot for the assassination of king William 
was detected ; and that sir John Fenwkk, a vio- 
lent jaoobite, was, along with other persons, ar- 
rested aa one of the conspirators. Through the 
management of bis wife, a near relative of the earl 
of Cailisle, one of the principal witnesses against 
the prisoner was induced to fly the country ; so 
that, when the day of trial came, it was found 
necessary to suspend the proceedings, the testi- 
mony of one bebg insufficient to convict of high 
treason. A bill of attainder was in consequence 
introduced into parliament ; during the prepara- 
tion and progress of which, considerable delays 
occurred ; and other and more powerful parties 
were^ by means highly disgracefVil to all concern- 
ed, dragged aa it were before the bar of puMic 
opinion. A pamphlet appeared, having the name 
of Smith upon the title-page, which charged lord 
Shrewsbuiy with being aeoessoiy to t^ plot; 
while Fenwick himself threw out more than one 
hint that the accusation was not absolutely ground- 
leaa. As the proceedings went on, however, Fen- 
wick refused to repeat his insinuations, or to fasten 
a positive charge on lord Shrewsbury ; while Peter- 
borough, who at first appeared reluctant to sanc- 
tion the bill of attainder, spoke vehemently in fa- 
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vour of its passing. Strange occurrences (bUev- 
ed upon this. The duchess of Norfolk openly 
decUred, that the whole device of lord Sbrewa- 
bury*s aocusation originated with lord Moamoutb. 
She asserted that he, asasted by Dr. Davenaat, 
drew up the pamphlet of which Smith stood forth 
aa the ostensible author ; and that lady Fenwick 
had repeatedly been worked upon, the diKrbcas 
herself being the instrument, to enooorage her 
husband in his designs against Shrewsbury. We 
are not called upon to decide whether this story, 
given in part by Tindal, in part by bishop Bamef, 
be or be not correct ; all that we know on the 
subject is, that an inquiry took place before both 
ho«ises of parliament; that Snith's book wss 
pronounced by the conmions to be libcUoas 
and false ; that both Fenwick and his lady con- 
firmed before the lords the statements of the 
duchess of Norfolk ; and that Peterborough suf- 
fered immediately afterwards the disgrace oi 
which we have already spoken. Yet, though 
the tale undeniably received credence at the time 
(and Mariborough among others believed it,) the 
king would not push matters to an extremity. 
Monmouth was liberated after a short confine- 
ment; and the loss (of places) says Burnet, 
** was secretly made up to him ; for the court waa 
resolved not to lose him quite." 

In the month of June^ 1697, Henry second earl 
of Peterborough died, and Monmouth, his ne- 
phew and heir-at-law, succeeded to the title. The 
circumstance appears to have produced no im- 
mediate change either in his private habits or bit 
public fortunes, over the latter of which a ckwd 
continued to hang during some time longer : in- 
deed, it was not till after the death of William, 
and the accession of Anne to the throne, thst 
any advances were made towards rendering hb 
talenta available to the service of his country. 
Yet there is good reason to believe that Pcter- 
borougli had not held aloof, throughout this ex- 
tended interval, from all intercourse with the 
oourt and its attendants : he opened, on the con- 
trary, a correspondence with Marlborough, of 
whose good opinion he expressed himself ezeeed- 
tngly covetous; and he succeeded at last ia 
gaining a prominent place in the esteem of thst 
illustrious nobleman. The consequence was, 
that in 170S, the appointment of governor-geneni 
of Jamaica, and commander-in-chief of the 
forces about to be employed in the West Indiei^ 
was offered to him ; though, for some reason un- 
known to us, it was declined : and during a specs 
of neariy three years more, he led the kind of life 
which waa in tboee days usually led by Englisb- 
men of his rank. 

Perhaps there never breathed the human being 
with the bent of wbosegenius a lif^ of inactivity and 
repose could so ill acoord. Ardent ambitioii% 
brave, and aspiring; possessed of talent n, too, 
which he was not given tounder^rate ; lord Peter- 
borough pined and fretted for employment on some 
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Stage where tbere might he difficulties to surmoaiit 
or giorjr to be acquired. He continued, therefore, 
to solicit, through every channel within his reach, 
senrice abroad ; and at last, through the interfer- 
ence of Marlborough m his favour, he attained his 
end. In the spring of 1705, an expedition was 
planned, on the success of which the issue of the 
Spanish war was expected to turn ; and to Peter- 
borough, as an officer of tried courage and acknow- 
ledged ability, its guidance was entrusted. Whence 
the necessity of the movement originated, as well 
ma the ends which it was designed to serve, will be 
best understood if we look to the state of affiurs 
as they existed then, and had prevailed for some 
time previously, m Spain and Portvgal. 

It is not our intention to give any detailed ac- 
count of the Spanish war of succession, from its 
commencement in 1702, down to the period of 
which we are now treating. Our purpose will be 
sufficiently served if we state, that it opened, on 
the side of England, with an unsuccessful attempt 
to reduce Cadiz ; that the failure of thh enterprise 
induced her majesty's government to turn their 
attention towards the establishment of an alliance 
with Portugal ; and that, in accordance with the 
terms of that alliance, 12,000 men, of whom two 
thirds were English and one third Dutch, arrived 
early in 1704 at Lisbon, under the command of the 
duke of Schomberg. With this force, which 
Charles of Austria accompanied in person, and 
which ought to have been joined, immedntely, by 
28,000 Portuguese, it had been resolved to make 
an inroad into Spain ; and as the duke of Anjou 
was understood to be but ill prepared for defence, 
confident anticipations were entertained as to the 
resole But Charles soon became aware that it 
is one thing to promise, and another to perform an 
obligation. The Portuguese army was shamefully 
deficient, both in numbers and equipment ; there 
was neither unanimity of purpose, lior cordiality 
of feeing, among the generals ; and Schomberg 
himself proved eminently deficient both in the 
temper and talent requisite to set in motion a 
roadiine so cumbersome. • The consequence was, 
that the duke of Berwick, instead of defending 
Spain, carried an army of 50,000 men into Por- 
tugal, where he reduced several places of strength, 
and created alarm up to the very gates of Lisbon. 

A commencement so disastrous, of operations 
in which he had somewhat reluctantly embs!rked, 
induced Schomberg almost immediately to resign ; 
and he was succeeded in his command by lord 
Oalway, a foreigner by extraction, but natnrafised, 
and promoted to the peerage by king William. 
Gal way reached Lisbon on the 30th of July, a 
fortnight after the taking of Gibraltar by the prince 
of Hesse and sir George Byng; and immediately 
hastened to join the army, which had proceeded 
rewards the frontier as far as Coimbra. No event 
of importance marked tho progress of the cam- 
paign. The duke of Berwick, securely posted in 
an entrenched camp behind the Agneda, bade 



defiance to the efibrts of the Anglo-Poitagaese 
leaders; who withdrew from before Imn, ea^riy in 
October, into winter quarters. Berwick instantly 
detached a strong corps to reinforce the marquis 
ofVilladaiias, already on his march to attempt 
the recovery of Gibraltar; and, with the remam- 
der of his troops, placed himself in cantonment! 
along the frontier. The siege of Gibraltar, how- 
ever, ended, as every reader of histoiy knows, hi 
the repulse of the assailants with heavy loss. Four 
English with two Dutch battalions being sent 
round from Usbon, gave such a superiority to the 
garrison, that they not only checked the ap- 
proaches of the enemy, but adventured on many 
and daring sorties, which wore out the patience 
of marshal Tesse, ruined his infantry, and compel- 
led him to retreat with disgrace. It was chiedy 
owing to this drcumstsnce, indeed, that the allies 
were enabled to take the field m the ensuing 
spring with marked superiority ; and to recover 
the strongholds of Alcantara and Albuquerque^ 
both of which had been wrested fiom them by 
Berwick. 

The war was thus languishing along the Portu- 
guese frontiers, when drcumstances occurred, 
which induced the English government to hazard 
a fresh expedition into Spain itselfl The two 
kingdoms Castile and Aragon, though united since 
the marriage of Ferdinand and Isabella, retain to 
this day something of the hereditary anhftodty 
which they harboured one towards the other in 
rimes of old. This feeling, as may be imagined, 
was considerably stronger in the beginning of the 
eighteenth centuiy than at any later period, and 
hence whatever line of policy the Castilians might 
be disposed to approve, seldom failed of receiving 
the condemnation of the people of Aragon. It so 
chanced that the Castilians had espoused the Boui^ 
bon cause with extraordinary zeal The know- 
ledge of this fact led queen Anne's ministers to an- 
ticipate that the task of exciting an Austrian party 
in Aragon would not be difficult; and the mission 
of Mr. Crow, which took place early in the summer 
of 1704, convinced them that the expectation had 
been well founded. Throughout the provinces both 
of Catalonia and Valencia, but particulariyin the 
former, the archduke Charles had many friends ; 
strenuous and successful efibrts were therefore 
made to rouse among them a spirit of opposition ; 
and the better to encourage them, it was resolved 
to support, with an En^sh army, any designs 
wUch they might entertam of liberating themselves 
from the yoke of France. To the command of 
that expedition the eari of Peterbotough was 
nominated, full authority over the land forces be- 
ing committed to him ; while a joint control was 
assigned to hhn and sir Cloudesley Shovel over 
the movements and operations of the fleet 

From the tenour of the instructions conveyed 
on this occasion to lord Peterborough, it would 
appear that several objects were submitted to him 
for attainment Prominent among these was the 
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MdocdoDof BaraeloM,* etiMigplMeoa UiAeoMt 
«f Catalonia, tbt poMeation of which wouU, it 
was hnaginadt aecure to the alliaai nodar all cti^ 
cnmataiioea, a bold upon the prorincei moat 
&Toiirable to their cauae^ Should he fail in thia 
attempt, the. earl waa adviaed to tiy hia Ibrtone 
i^mit fucfa oUntb of the aea^porta aa might, by 
their aubiofatioii, offer, according to hia judg- 
ment, the beat proapeot of permanent advantagea. 
Cadiz, in partiailar, waa named ; yet it waa stat- 
ed that he oug^ not to loae sight eitherof Italy or 
0f Touleo ( becauae, by acting on one or other of 
theae theatraa, he would alwaya haTo it io his 
power materiaUy to reliere from preaaure the duke 
of Savoy. Nereitheleaa, a great deal aeema to have 
been left to hia own diacretion. He was assured, 
Ibr eaBample, that **the principal deaign of the ez- 
IMditioii waa to make a vigoroua push in Spain ;*' 
•ad be waa left finee to oondnde that, ao long as 
tfiat deaign afaould be aooomphabed, neitber the 
■eat of hie opemtions^ nor hia peculiar mode of 
Mnduoting them, would form aulijecU of minute 
inveatigation to the authoritiea at home. Few 
oficera, entmated with what ia called a soparate 
•onmpDd, wooki deaire iaatnictiona less appa- 
Itttly embariiaatng than these; and to Peterbo- 
jptogh, of all men Irving, ao wide a range of choice 
Md.reapoosibili^ooQld not fail to prove peouli* 
«^ acceptable. 

Towaida the end of May, in the year 1706, the 
•nriofPeCirboiougfaaailed from St Helena, at tbe 
jMad of a eorpa of infantiy and artillery wUch 
•mounted in all to something less than 5000 men. 
Of theas^ one third, or perfaape leas than one tbiidf 
wan Dato^ the lemainder fingliah; and they 
•qoaUypotto aoa« aa too often happened in those 
tioMi, if not deatUote, at all eventa wretchedly 
piofided both with money and atoiSB. On the 
SOth of Jane, the aqnadioa anived at Liabon, 
whither lord Qalway and the archduke Charlea 
iMd^retnmed ; and PeCerbonmg^ lamyn^ direct- 
•d hia fint attention to the amelioiation of that 
defect, from whichy above all other% disaatrooa 
consMittenoea were to be appiehended. Bymeana 
•fa Jew named Cmtiaoe, to whom he granted a 
•ontvaetfor the supply of bread and meat to the 
traopai ha raiaed, upon treaamy faflla, the som of 
IQOfiOOLi with a portion of which, belaid in aaeh 
•apfifieaaa bis neoea sit ies reodeied immediately 
IndiapeaaaMe. 

Having 80 ftr bettered hia condition, Petarbo* 
iMglb^newofaiieolwaato ineraaaethe effieieMy 
•f Ua landferoea; aa well by the addition of • 
•elect body of cavalfy, of which he poaaeaaed not 
• ■qiiadion,aabyaB incraaaa to hia veteran in* 
laatoy. InfaithefaaeaofthiadeaigB,hepra^wiied 
ttpcoloidOalwaytohandovertohim two weak 
regHnents of dragocM^ himself providing boraea 
Ar their equipment s while he obtained permiiBion 
tewithdrawfrom Qtbimltar two seaaaned batta- 
Uons, leaving two in their loom which, being oom- 
poeed mtirdy of recrmt% were better fitted for 



garriaott duty than Uh active opeiations in the field. 
So far he was undeniably indebted to the good 
natore and seal for the public aervice which actu- 
ated lord Qalway ; but another honour which be- 
fell biro (for an advantage it can acarcdy be teroi- 
ed) originated in a widely diflerent aouroe. Tlie 
archduke Charles, disgusted with the proceedings 
of the alliea in Portugal, proposed to caat io bn 
lot with Peterborough ; and Peterborough ooald 
not, either io delicacy or with propriety, dechoe 
the proffered compliment. The comptiment, bow- 
ever, occasioned to him no trifling incoovenieacCf 
as well indlviduatty, as in its general p<Jitical re- 
suits. In the first place, the espenae of the arch- 
duke*s transp<^rt ibU entirely upon Peterborough ; 
—a burden of which his country never esteemed 
it necessary to relieve him; while, io the neac 
place, the pceeence of the claimant of the orown 
added little to the vigour of those counada by 
which the army in Catalonia ought to have beea 
from first to last directed. 

Having taken the archduke with fiis suite oa 
board» and embarked his cavalry and storea, 
Peterborough aailed for the Tagus ; and, direct- 
ing hia courae towarda Tangier roads, formed a 
junction there with the squadron onder sir Cknid- 
esley Shovel. The combined fleet proceeded 
next to Gibraltar, where the ezdumge of infantry 
already referred to waa efiected, and where the 
prince of Heaae, as much in compUance with bia 
own raqoeat m in deference to Charlea, joined Urn- 
aelftotheataflToftbeanii^. The prince of Hesse 
waa a brave and meritorious soldier : be had held 
the office of Vioaroy in Catalonia, where hia ami- 
able maimera and atrict integrity endeared him to 
the people at large; and hence it waa (airly 
•Bough presumed that circuniatancea might ariss 
onder which hie preaance with the expeditien 
would prove of easential benefit. His arrival on 
board was therefore hailed aa aflbiding a happy 
omen of auoceas ; and the expedition pursued its 
ooorae m the higheat poaaible apirits. 

An agreeable voyage of a few days* continu- 
ance brought them to Aldea Bay ; where, at the 
mouth of &e Ghiadalavier, and within eight of the 
towers of Vakocia, the fleet caat anchor. No 
thne waa then loat in opening the business of tbs 
eampatgn. The caatle of Denia, a place of 
little atrength, which commanded one flank of 
the roadatead, waa attacked the next day by a 
frigate and two bomb vessels. It surrendeiTd, 
•ftara fbw shots had been fired ; and was imme- 
diatriy occupied by 400 men under general Ra- 
moa ; after which, a point of disembarkation t>e- 
ing aecured, the aOies made haate to distribute 
thSr manifiwtoa among such of the country people 
aa approached the shore. As they came in great 
numbera, however, bringing with them fresh pra- 
visiona, and exhibiting ratbeir language and man- 
lier a rooted abhorrence of the French, it occurred 
to Peterborough that important uses might' be 
of the ^t conquest, trivial as it might ap- 
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piM^ wMeh fertwM had p e iwiH ed Ibem to attain. 
Ha looked agaio to his iaatniGtioiis, and aaw that 
thty were rery vaguely eipreMed, more especi- 
ally aa rdaiad to the thne in which eevtain eenri- 
eea wore to be peffiwnied : he p r o poee d ^ tne fotof e i 
to hb coOeagiiee that adrantafe ahoold be taken 
of thta happy ambipiHy ; and that the atteoqpt ap- 
oa Barcelona ihodd be poatponed, while another 
and a bolder, but, as he argued, a not leas prudent 
enterpriae^ was cafried into eflbet Ofthe plan of 
Kbat enterpiiae, as well aa of the reasons which 
ginded hun in reoomniending it, Peterboron^i has 
left an ample account on record, of which we can- 
not do better than gi?e, at this stage of our nar- 
rative, a bfief but fiutfaibl abridgment 

Valeneia, a popnloos and flourishing town, is 
sitoatad in a country more than ordinaxily fertile 
in com, aa well as abundandy supplied with 
herpea, eafcde, and other beasts of buiden. It is 
^stant from Madrid barely fifty leagues ; and of 
its flMwOj disposition towards a prince of the 
house of Austria, the avidity with which the peo* 
pie roeeived his proclamations, and the seal which 
they manifested in furnishing provisions to tbe 
fleet, afKvded the most satisfiu^tory evidence. 
Deotitnte of regular troops, likewise, (of which, 
indeed, there were none nearer than the capital,) 
il appeared abedutely to invite the deeceot whidi 
^Coborooch pro po s e d; while its position on a 
navigabte nver rendered it extremely convenient 
IS a kase of operalkins to a force dependent for 
its chief su|^ies upon the ' flipping. But the 
views of Pelerborou^ extended far beyond the 
mere occopatioo of one town, or even one pro- 
Tiaee : he conceived it practicable to make from 
diis point that ** push upon Spain** which the or- 
ders of his government recommended ; andheen- 
feitainad aanguine expectations that the push, if 
msfde with spirit, would give a new turn to the en- 
tbe eoQrse of events. 

It was well known that the duke of Anjoo oc- 
cupied Madrid at diis moment with a feeble corps 
of eavaliy alone. The whole of his infantry, or 
ather, hii entire disposskle foroe, lay detached at 
the two extremities ofthe kingdom: one portion 
being at Barcelooa, and in the districts near; the 
ether, under marshal Berwick, spreading along 
the Portuguese frontier. Both Portugal snd Cata- 
lonia were, however, ao far removed from Madrid, 
that, if common diligence were used, an army ad- 
vancing firom Valencia roust reach tiie capital long 
before it oould be supported from cnthcr flank. — 
Now, as the people of Vslencia were friendly ; as 
tbo nwans of tmnsport were ample ; and, above 
aU, as neither fertifieid towns nor other impediments 
stood in the way, to arreet the English in their- 
progress; it sppeared to lord Peterborough not 
only posaible, but in all respecti judicioiu, to 
make a dash upon Madrid itself. It was true 
that the movement oould not be eflbeted without 
alaronng the duke of Berwick, vrhoee instant 
covntennarch upon the tiveatened point might 



fMy be expected. But then, as Peteiboro«g|k 
jusHy argued, Berwick could not m»ve alone: his 
retreat wonki be promptly foHowed by lord Oal> 
way, the king of Portugal, and their armies ; so 
that BerwKk, instead of acting to any purpose^ 
must himself be exposed to a double danger. Lai 
him march upon Biadrid, and he would find it oo> 
copied by Charlea and his aOies, who oould easfly 
maintain themNlves till relieved by lord Oalway^i 
troops. It was therefore a mere chance whether 
he would commit hnnsel( as it were, between two 
fires, or provkle fbr his own safbty by abandoning 
the capital to ita fiita As to Philip, again, Uf 
evacuation ofthe city was inevitable; and, pro* 
vided the confe d er a tes played their caids weU, hii 
return to it might be re nd ered, if not impossible^ 
at all events h%hly improbable. But this was not 
all : even supposing that lord Chdway failed to 
follow up the duke of Berwick, a retreat to GK- 
braltar lay open ; whilst Gibraltar could be used as 
a baae even more convenient than Barcelona, in- 
asmuch as its distance from England was not so 
great 

Deeply mipressed with the importance of tfaii 
plan, and full of confidence as to its practicahilihr» 
Peterborough took tibe eailieat opportunity of •■»• 
mitting it to the consideration of the archduke. 
To his eqoal surprise and mortificatkm, it wii 
very coldly received, while the wisdom of adhering 
to the original scheme,— the leduotion of Barcelo- 
na,— waa strqpgly in^stad npoiL Peterboroo^ 
urged his point with the ardour and impetnoaity 
which formed prominent fbatnres in hischaraotar ; 
but he found that his reasoning failed to prodooo 
the smallest eflbet. He then proposed to hty tbo 
project before a council of war, in order that tfat 
opinions of bis coUesgues might be ascertained f 
the propoeal was agreed to, and again the deoi- 
aion was against him. Though Yalenoia might 
be well dis po se d (such were the arg nme n t s of thtt 
court), yet beyond the bounds of that narrow pro* 
Tmce all men were enemies ; w fa wea s , by oobb* 
mencing operations In Catalonia, you made wtf, 
as it were, in a friendly country, and bh>cked up 
one ofthe princtpal roads of communkattion bo> 
tween Philip and his supplies fimn Franoa. It 
was to no purpose tiiat Peterboroogb rendnded 
the court botii of the extent of the eneniy*a re* 
•oureea in these parts, and the strength of the 
(rface which they propoeed to attack. The fer- 
mer, it was insisted, were m a great degree neo- 
'tralised by the decided hostility of. the people; 
While of Uie latter it was gravely urged, that no 
opinion eooU be formed fiom Uie inaoenrate in* 
fowiatioo of whtehtitey were aayetkipoasesB i o n . 
Thus thwarted by the sovereign whose caose he 
was sent to maintain, and over-ruled m hit opi« 
nions by the prince of Heeee and otiiera, nati^ 
remained for lord Peterborough but to yield ; and 
if he exhibited by his manner tiiat he did so rehie- 
tantiy, neither hie seal nor detarminatkm ^ 
the sfighisst abatement After tin delay of i 
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iftjn, the fleet agam boialed Mil, and oo the 15th 
of Auguft came to anchor in the bay of Barcelona. 

The city against which it waa now proposed to 
operate chanced to be one of the largest aa well aa 
beat fortified in Spain. Snrrpnnded by worka 
conatmcted after the moat approved model, pro- 
tected by a dtadel, and covered on one aide by 
the sea, it waa rendered safe fiom assault on the 
inland (ace by the proximity of Montjuick, a for- 
tress of prodigious strength, which occupies a hill 
about a mile or a mile and a half from the town. 
The garrison which held it was known to fall 
very little shoit of the En^ish army in point ai 
numbers ; and the enemy were too conscious of 
the importance of the dty itself, not to have amply 
stored its magerinea both with bread and anunu- 
nitioo. It was but a meagre aouroe of satisfactioo, 
under aoch circumstances, to be told that the 
inhabitants were, for the most part, friendly. 
Whatever the dispoaitiona of unarmed civilians 
may be, they will scarcely venture to display 
them in the presence of a powerful garrison ; mora 
espedally i( aa was the case here, &e strictest dis- 
dpliae be maintained, and the most vig^ant watch 
kept over eveiy lane and alley. Brides, what 
hope could be entertained of establishing even a 
blockade by 6000 or 7000 men ; when, according 
to the most moderate computation, at least 30,000 
were required to form the first line of drcurovalla- 
tion 7 These were the difficulties which occurred, 
not to Peterborou^ only, but to every other offi- 
cer attached to the expedition, ao soon as the con- 
dition of the town became known ; and the ef- 
fect was such as to induce even those who had 
been forward in eounaelling the movement, to re- 
commend now an inmiediate abandonment of the 
project 

Aware that a conviction prevailed of the utter 
hopelessneafl of the undertaking and disappoint- 
ed in the expectations which he had been led to 
form aa to the readiness of the Catalans to join his 
standard, Peterborough required a council of war 
to assemble on board the Britannia, for the pur- 
pose of determining how it behoved them to act 
The council met on the 16th ; when it came to 
the unanirooua conclusion that the troops ought 
not to be landed ; but that the expedition ahould 
either follow up its ulterior object by passing over 
to Italy, or direct its efibrts against some other 
town on the sea coast It does not appear that 
Peterborough diasented, on this oocaaion, fimn 
the views taken by his ooUeaguea. He saw, in- ' 
deed, not leaa dearly than they, that he had ad- 
ventured upon an enterprise in which success waa 
not to be obtained by the ordinary means of exer- 
tkm; and he could not, upon any grounds of rea- 
son, oppose himsdf to a decision which rested 
upon premises too correct to be gainsayed. Ne> 
vertheless, when the archduke expressed his 
anxiety that the project should not be predpitately 
laid aside, and the prince of Heese rraionstrated 
•gainst it as discreditable to the British arma. Pe- 
t70 ^ 



terborougb overcame his own somplei, and i 
called the generals together. This oomrred mocB 
than once, with no better result than at first ; tiU 
Charles, in the end, entreated aa a personal fa- 
vour, that they would gratify him by cooductins 
the dege for the limited space of dgbteen dsja. 
With great difficulty Peterborough prevailed upon 
his officers to yield ; and, on the 87th, the troops 
were landed. But scarcdy was the disembarka 
tion completed, when the genenls again met to 
record thdr decided opinion of the impropriety of 
the measure. Certain chiefs of theCatdans, bad, 
it appeared, come in, on whom they made Imrgfi 
demands for workmen, which had not been ac- 
ceded to ; and they new utteriy despaired of be- 
ing able so much as to throw up thdr battoriea, in 
the face of auch a garrison aa heki the town. 
Not less convinced than they, that the idea of lay- 
ing formal siege to Barcdona was, with the meaos 
at his disposal, ridiculous, Peterborough found it 
difficult to evade compliance with a demand of 
which he acknowledged both the justice and tbe 
force. Not such were the dispodtions of the arcb- 
diike Charles or the prince of Hesse. The latter 
vehemently contended, that till the breaching gmM 
were landed, the people would not believe that 
the allies were in concert; nor, as a neoessary 
consequence, jdn them : while the fonner did not 
hedtate to declare that, whatever might be dono 
with the troops under Peterborough's orders^ be 
at least was resdved to live and die among bia 
faithful Catalans. It waa to no purpose that they 
were both reminded of the real state of the caae, 
— that the absence of every thing like a dispooi- 
tion to arm, on the part of the inhabitants, waa 
pointed out to them ; and that they were requeatt- 
ed to draw up tbe rudest outline of a plan by 
which the extendve dty before them might be at- 
tacked to advantage. The prince of Heaae met 
these remonstrances by a aomewhat unworthy at- 
tempt to magnify the number of the miqueleta, 
who, to the amount of perhaps 1600, hovered near 
the camp ; while Charles assumed the language 
of one whose prospects were about to be blighted, 
at the very moment when thdr realisation seemed 
inevitable. 

Stung by the murmurs of the court faction on 
one hand, and harassed by the angry remoo- 
strances of his own officers on the other, Peterbo- 
rough's temper, ndther the most patient nor the 
most placable, gave way ; and he contented him- 
self with hdding his podtion before the place, in 
apparent indiflerence as to what might eventually 
befalL The consequence was, that serious mis- 
understandings began to arise in the camp. Tbe 
general of the Dutch contingent went so far as to 
dedara that he would not obey lord Peterborough, 
in case he went forward with an enterprise so 
hopdess ; while the courtiers indsted that, at alt 
events, an efiort should be made to breach the 
town, even if an assault should be esteemed, ulti- 
mately, too hazardous. The prince of Hesse, in 
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partietdar, wis loud in his demands to this eSbd ; 
^■rhile the nmTal officers, in their tarn, ceased not 
U> reproach their comrades on shcffe, because they 
tieeititod to embark in an undertaking which sea* 
■aen esteemed feasible. Of all these occurrences 
Peterborough was made regularly aware ; indeed, 
Uie prince himself scarcely disguised his opinion, 
that be accouatttl but lightly of the talents for 
command of one who could, in public, give his 
voice for active proceedings, yet permit that voice 
to be over-ruled by his inferiors. But neither the 
mnoQStrances of the one party nor the ground- 
leM recriminations of the other moved Peterbo- 
loogbto deviate from his own course. He re- 
Bunded the former class, that of the difficulties 
which they now esteemed insuperable, he had 
■officiently forewarned them ere they quitted 
Valencia ; while, to the latter, he held one uoi- 
form tone of unanswerable argument : — " Draw 
oat your plan in detail : convioce me that, with 
MOO men, I can furnish working parties and 
gpards for the trenches ; keeping up, at the same 
time, an efficient blockade, round the place ; that, 
when a breach shall be efiected, I can, with my 
little army, hazard an assault ; and the siege shall 
be formally commenced to-morrow. But, in com- 
mon fairness to yourselves and me, abstain from 
general exhortations which partake largely of the 
character of reproach." 

Upwards of three months were expended amid 
these embarrassing and profitless disputes. Oc- 
casionally, indeed, the general was urged to peno- 
tiate into the interior ; the very persons who hesi- 
tated to follow from Valencia declaring their will- 
ingness to leave Barcelona in their rear : but, for 
the most part, the demand of his colleagues was 
to be led back to their ships, that they might pro- 
ceed at once mto Italy. Pet^rborou^ was sorely 
distressed by this appeal. Brave even to a foult, - 
and entertaining a sense of military honour which 
would have been esteemed sufficiently acute even 
in the chivalrous age, he could not brook the idea 
of abandoning, wiUiout atrial, any enterprise in 
which he had fairly embarked ; and, in the pre- 
sent instance, his chagrin was not diminished by 
the reflection that he must either yield to this dire 
necessity, or risk the very existence of his army. 
He gradually withdrew from the society even of 
those to whom he had formerly been most attach- 
ed ; while towards the prince of Hesse and the 
archduke Charies he evinced a marked coldness. 
But, though he thus hdd aloof fix>m comrounicatr 
iog with those around him, he was not regardless 
of the position in which the cause of his country 
stood : he bent, on the contrary, all the energies 
of bis active mind to the discovery of some device 
by which the discredit attaching to a failure in the 
outset of his career might be avoided ; and he 
finally worked out a scheme, the very boldness of 
which tended, in no slight degree, to secure its ac- 
complishment 

We have spoken of Fort Mo^juick as in a great 



measure commanding the town, or, to express our- 
selves more accurately, as rendering it secure 
from all hostile approaches on the mland or west- 
em fkce. The fort in question is built upon an 
eminence, the loftiest of an irregular cluster of 
heights which branch out from the roots of tho 
Montserrat chain, as these gradually decline to- 
wards the sea. Numerous ravines and hollows 
girdle it round ; one of which, running transverse- 
ly between it and the city, would, if not overawed 
by the guns of the fort, furnish a sort of natural 
parallel to a besieging army. Upon the fortifica- 
tions of this stronghold all the care had been be- 
stowed which the state of military science, then 
scarcely less perfect than it is now, would permit. 
The ditches were riveted and scarped ; the out- 
works presented a very model of exactitude ; and 
the batteries which defended the interior circle 
were all constructed on the most approved prin- 
ciples. In a word, if there was one point in the 
chain which, to the most practised eye, would 
have appeared less assailable than another, that 
point was Monjuick. Yet ag^nst it Peterbo- 
rough now meditated a blow, notsfler the tediovis 
process of a siege had been gone through, but by 
surprise. 

The romantic idea was no sooner conceived 
than Peterborough, attended by a single aide-de- 
camp, went forth from the camp, in order to as- 
certain how far the degree of vigilance exhibited 
by the garrison would or would not authorise an 
attempt to realise it. The reconnoissance was 
effected without difficulty or hazard ; for the mi- 
quelets, or armed peasants from the mountains, 
occupied all the gaidens and indosures near ; and 
Monjuick possessing few conveniences for the 
lodgment of cavalry, no sudden attack was to be 
apprehended. It sufficed, moreover, to convince 
the English general that the hope which his ima- 
gination rather than hb sober judgment had en- 
tertained, was not altogether visionary. He saw 
that the ordinary precautions of placing advanced 
sentries without the ditch were scarcdy taken ; 
that no patrols were ever pushed beyond the 
limits of their own works ; and that, in all re- 
spects, both the governor and the garrison ap- 
peared buried in the most extravagant confidence. 
Such was precisely the posture of affiurs on the 
existence of which the success of his scheme de- 
pended ; so that he returned to his tent more 
than ever resolute on making the attempt at all 
hazard& 

Peterborough felt that his enemies had deceived 
themselves ; his own good sense told him that he 
must deceive his friends also. Everything^ in- 
deed, depended upon concealment; and hence 
he took care not to drop so much as a hint that 
tlie possibility of surprising Monjuick had occur- 
red to him. He continued, on the contrary, to 
give his assent to the renewed assembling of 
councils of war ; in deference to the repeated de- 
terminations of which the troops were warned 
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for reimbarkation. Indeed, the aitillery in front 
wai withdrawn, and the heaviest pieces sent on 
board the fleet ; not without a renewal of protes- 
tations on the part of the court, and a fresh out- 
pouring of reproach from the naval officers. Yet 
Peteiborongh bore all with the utmost apparent 
faidiflerence. He even affected to argue against 
the statements of those who condemned the pro- 
ceeding, and appealed to hii brigadiers to sup- 
port him; insomuch that they all, whether friend- 
IjTor otherwise to the measure of a retreat, re- 
garded him as its serious supporter. But Peters 
borough had a different game to play. On the 
night preceding that morning when the army ex- 
pected to quit its lines the troops were suddenly 
ordered under arms ; and a column of 1800 men 
took its way, in profound silence, along the base 
of the hUl, towards Monjuick. 

From the day of the landing the troops had oc- 
cupied a position on the south-western flank of 
the town, — having their right extended towards 
the sea, and their left protected by the waters of 
the Llobregat The better to secure themselves 
against sorties^ they had thrown up several re- 
doubts ; while, by cutting sluices in the river*s 
bank, they had it in their power, almost at any 
moment, to Qood all the phun between the camp 
and Barcelona. They lay, however, at the dis- 
tance of two leagues from the projected point of 
attack ; and, the only secure road by which to 
gain it led round the base of a rugged hill, at a 
circuit of not less than a league in addition. In 
spite, however, of the difficulties attending so pro- 
tracted a march, in a dark night, Peterborough 
set forward ; and, as his line of route led him past 
the door of the prince of Hesse's quarters, he 
ali^ted, and sent in a message that he desired to 
speak with his hi^mess. ** Being brought into 
the prince's apartment," says an eyo-witness,*' 
*'the earl acqudnted him that he had at lasl re- 
solved on an attempt against the enemy ; adding, 
that now, if he pleased, he might be a judge of 
dieir behaviour, and see whether his officers and 
soldiers had deserved that character which he had 
so liberally given them. The prince made an- 
swer that he had always been ready to take his 
diare ; but could hardly believe that troops 
marching that way could make any attempt 
against the enemy to satisfaction. However, 
without further discourse, he called for lus horse." 

Thus accompanied by the man whose intem- 
perate reproaches had been heaped upon him 
ever since they began to act together, Peter- 
borough continued his march. It was a toilsome 
and an arduous one ; nevertheless the soldiers ac- 
complished it weO ; and, about two hours before 
dawn, the little column found itself under Xhe hill 
of Monjuick, something less than a quarter of a 
mile from the enemy's outworks. As might be ex- 
pected, there was a profound silence throughout 
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the ranks. A vague suspicion of the geaeraN 
design began now to be entertained ; and lOM 
natimdly supposed that the attempt at sorptss, 
if made at aU, would be made ere morning h>«ike 
But it was not so. Peterborough had well and 
closely examined the place. He had ob p w ied 
that there were neither palisades nor oChor bai^ 
riers in any of the ditches ; that the inner ciitk 
of works, though Uderably perfect in itself, naio»* 
ly commanded the outer entrenchroenta wicb e^ 
feet; and that the whole were so arranged tihat, 
could the enemy be tempted into the outward 
ditdi, beneath the bastions of the second en- 
closure, the best hopes might be enteitatned of 
effecting, at least, a lodgment. He detenmned, 
therefore, not to give the assault before day ; pait* 
ly because he felt that darkness always magnifies 
the obstacles to which assailants may find them- 
selves opposed ; partly because he conceived that a 
bold rush, in the si^ of the sun, would occasioo 
greater consternation among the enemy, than a 
steallliy approach under the curtain of nig^ 
Nevertheless, his arrangements were all made, 
dnd liis orders issued, while yet the veil of dark- 
ness lay over them ; and hence, when ^ wth 
ment of action did come, there was not an offew 
or man unacquainted with the duties which he wis 
expected to perform. 

Peterborough divided his little corps into three 
columns ; of w^ch one wss appointed to attack a 
bastion that looked towards the town ; another to 
assault a demi-bastion on the western Atce; and 
the third to act as a support to either when needed, 
or to cover their retreat in case of a reverse. 
Each of the assaulting bodies, again, was thus 
distributed i—First of all went a lieutenant, widi 
thirty men,— a sort of forlorn hope, as it is called; 
or advanced guard ; then followed a captain, widi 
fifty men ; and last of all came the little battafioo, 
which mustered in all not more than SOO firdodui 
The orders issued to both were the same. The 
men were directed to push forward, to receive flie 
enemy's fire, and then leap into the Ach ; oot 
of which it was not doubted that they wodd 
speedily drive their opponents. They were thai 
to follow the fugitives close, so as to sec^ire a hold 
upon the outward circle of works ; where, after 
pressing the garrison within what was called the 
upper fort, they were to establish themselves. 

Daylight had not long come in, when the troops 
proceeded to execute this plan with the utmost 
cooUiess and gallantry. The storming parties 
rushed forward, over a space of ground every 
where expofied to the fire of the garrison ; ysl 
such was the celerity of the movement, that Aey 
suflered comparatively little from the volley of 
grape and musketry, which immediately opened 
upon them. The westcjn attack , indeed, accora- 
plisbed the service intrusted to it, with the loos ef 
but one man killed and three wounded; for the 
governor, not anticipating molestation there, had 
withdrawn almoet all hin people for the defence «f 
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tfM eastern baation. Immediately the soldiera 
fliprMig wp tiie uneven face of llie raropett, made 
t b e m t e lyee niftsters of the denM-bastion, as well 
me «r^ifee pieces of cannon which were planted 
there, and, hastily constmeting a parapet with 
maA nwteiials as they could find, tamed the gans 
opoft the inner (brt with prodi^ons effect. Mean- 
while the eohimn employed against Uie eastern 
bafl6oii exhibited not less of gallantry or resoln- 
tioB hi its operations. Having received the ene- 
my's fire, tiie tnoops, without pausing to silence 
H, leiped into the ditch, and in five minates the 
fanison was m foil flight, leavmg the sally-ports 
mbarred behind them in their confhsion. Instant- 
ly^one oTthese was seized. Peteihorongh and the 
prince of Hesse, followed by the main body, made 
food then' entrance ; and the bastion passed in 
an instant into their possession. Its gorge was 
promptly blocked ap with a quantity of large loose 
Mones, which happily lay in k heap, as if for the 
purpose ; and hence, before the guns of the inner 
jbrt could open, a tolerable cover was secured. 

So fhr every thing had faUen out even beyond 
the most sanguine expectations of those engaged. 
A secure lodgment was effected in the outworks, 
and the reserves coming op, placed the garrisons 
of these newly constructed redoubts beyond the 
hazard of discomfiture ; but, as if to doud the 
good fortune of the dsy, the prince of Hesse per- 
mitted his naturally sanguine temper to lead him 
into a situation whidi cost his own life, and the loss 
of nearly 200 of his followers. The firing at Mon- 
juick having alarmed the governor of Barcelona, a 
body of dragoons were sent from the latter place, 
900 of whom, entering the beleaguered fort, were 
welcomed widi loud cheers by the garrison. The 
prince, mistakmg the cause of these vivas, and 
imagining that the place had surrendered, pushed 
fbrward, with 300 men, to secure it, and himself 
peiished, together with the greater number otthose 
who had improvidently adopted his opinion. But 
the confiision which niight have followed so unto- 
ward an event the coolness and decision of Peter- 
borough prevented. He drew off* the remains of 
the princes party, in excellent order, and sending 
the body of ^t g^lant officer to the rear, prompt- 
ly replaced the men in the positions which they 
odriit not to have quitted. 

This was scarcely done when an alarm arose 
that a heavy column both of horse and foot was 
•dvancmg from Barcelona upon Monjuick. It is 
to be observed, that there were lines of communi- 
cmtion between these two places, which, leading 
over some very rugged ground, rendered it impos- 
sible to pass from the one point to the other free 
from observation. Peterborough saw that the re- 
port was not groundless ; but being anxious to 
ascertain more accurately the precise amount of 
the' approaching enemy, he mounted his horse, 
and rode beyond the glads. He was scarcely 
gone when one of those groundless panics, for 
which it is extremely difficult to account, arose 



among the men. The dangers to which they 
were really exposed became magnified in thilr 
eyes so soon as thdr genersi pessed from belbre 
them; and the example spreading even to the 
officer left in command, he ventured, on his own 
responsibility, to iissue orders for the ahandonrnettt 
of thdr copqnests. It is a curious (act that t h sae 
orders were in part obeyed ; that the troops had 
actually withdrawn from the bastion which they 
had won, and were already in the ditch when 
Peterborough, recalled by captain Carlton, arrtvad, 
and put a stop to a movement so disastrous. H* 
shouted aloud that the men were marching m tbt 
wrong direction. He threw hhnself from his borMi 
grasped a standard, and waved it over his head ^ 
upon which his people, as if inspired by aomett- 
fluence more powerful than nature, suddenly 
wheeled round. As good fortune would have it, 
their momentary retrogresdon had not bem 
observed by the enemy ; and they recovered, hi' 
consequence, thdr vantage ground without ditt- 
culty, while the doud that seemed to menace thm 
fix>m Barcelona dispersed of its own accord. U M 
happened that the prisoners taken during tlM 
prince of Hesse's ill-judged advance, fell in wMi 
the oolunm of rdief while yet on its mareh. Thmf 
were questioned, as nsual, by the ofioer In eMs* 
mand, as to the amount of force engaged i and re- 
porting that Peteri)orough conducted the operatien 
in person, a belief naturally arose that the wMe 
of the British army had moved upon Monjock. 
The consequence was, that, apprehensive leat 
thdr own retreat might be cot ofC they felt baek 
with the utmost predpitation, securing thdr own 
safety in the town, and leaving the cautle to its 
fate. 

Among other dispodtions which Peterborough 
had conddered it advisable to make, he had 
moved up 1000 men, under general (Stanhope^ 
whom he posted half-way between the vamp oa 
the western side of Barcelona and the pdnt of 
attack. These were now ordered to seize the 
ground between Monjuick and the town, so as to 
close up the garrison of the former, and to cut of 
all communication witli the open country. They 
executed the charge intrusted to them with efihet j 
and the heavy guns bdng immediatdy relanded, 
batteries were raised, and a furious bombardment 
began. On the third day a shdl stmck the pri«- 
cipal niagazJne« and Wew it up. Th« governor^ 
house was shaken to the ground, where htmsdf 
with all his guerts perished in the ruins ; white a 
face of one of the smaller bastions was, by the 
same concussion, shivered into fragments. In- 
stantly the miqudets rushed up the open space ; 
while Peterborough, not less attentive then they, 
sent his regular troops to support them. In ten 
minutes this strong fortress wss in pos sess io n of the 
English ; the utmost regard l>dng paid both tolhe 
persons and property of its recent occnpanti. 

The efl^ of this success upon the mmds both 
of the land and sea forces was the more eneourag- 
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ing^ tbtt it had by no vamna boen aoUoipat- 
«d. Among the naval oflken^ in particuUr, the 
IpPtateat enthunaam prevailed ; inaomuch that 
they one and all volunteered, with every diepoa- 
aUemanirom their ehipa>crewa, to serve in the 
traochea. Peterborough waa not alovr in taking 
advantage of the good apiritthoa excited : three 
bnaching batterie% armed one with nine, another 
with twelve, a third with thirty guns, were raised 
against the western flank : while six lighter pieoea 
ware planted on the summit oTa rock, so as to 
enfilade the defences, and keep down the fire 
firam the place. With reapect, again, to the troopa, 
thay were divided into two camps, of which one 
held Monjuiok, while the other occupied the line 
of the beach ; and they relieved each other at in- 
tarvala, their route lying along the baae of the 
hills, by which the movement waa eflfectually con- 
caaled fimn the enemy'a observation. Thua were 
the men alternately exposed and sheltered, their 
labour being in like manner very equally distri- 
bated ; while the guns, manned in part by sea- 
man, in part by soldiers trained to the aervioe, did 
their work with the very best efibct. Within the 
apace of a few days, indeed, a breach was efiect- 
ed ; and the engineers having pronounced it prao- 
tiaable, preparationa were made to storm. 

The governor, don Velasco, disheartened by 
the loaa of Monjuick, and made aware of the ex- 
asperation which prevailed among the raiquelets, 
would not incur the hazard of an assault He 
hong oat a white fiag, and proposed to capitulate ; 
and, aa he gave up without reluctance one gate 
as an eameat of his sincerity, no difficulty was ex- 
perienced in bringing the negotiation to a aatis- 
factory issue. But this act, intended on his part 
toevinee hia perfect abhorrence of deceit, had 
well-nigh proved fatal both to himself and the 
people. The miquelets, whose hatred towards 
Velasco seems to have been, though not unfound- 
ed, very extravagant, no sooner found an open- 
in|^ than, in defiance of all the laws of war and 
civilised Ufe, they penetrated within the works. A 
scene of the most revolting violence must have 
followed, had not Peterborough made his way 
through a postern into the town, and, at the im- 
minent hazard of hia own life, saved that of the 
governor, and preserved the devoted city from 
rapine and plunder. Velasco was neither indif- 
ftrent to the act of kindness thus performed nor 
slow ui acknowledging it Though the terma of 
capitulation authorised him to exclude the En- 
glish during nine days longer, he issued orders on 
the instant for the general surrender of the pUce ; 
and the ganison having marched out with all the 
hoooura of war, Charles made his solemn en- 
trance, and waa immediately proclaimed king. 

The results attendant on this splendid and un- 
looked-fiv victory proved scarcely less important 
than the victory itself. Almost all the principal 
towns in Catalonia — ^Taragona» Tortosa, Lends, 
San Mateo, and Gerona, — declared for the house 
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of Austria. The enemy's troops deserted in wImI* 
battaliona, — even thegarcisoaofBaroeloiia pa— 
ing, with the exception of 1000 men, into tba aar- 
vioe of Charlea ; while recroits presented 
selves in such numbers, that aix new 
were speedily embodied. Valencia, in like maa- 
ner, became restless under the Bourbon nupre- 
macy. Don Raphael Nevat, commanding a re- 
giment of veteran infantry, marched to Denia, and 
joined general Ramos. A movement was next 
made upon Valencia itself, which aubmitted ; 
while various placea of lesser note promptly Ibl- 
lowed the example. There needed, in ahorty bat 
an unanimity of aentiment in council, ptododn^ 
its natural conaequenoea, promptituda of action in 
the field, to reader the auocess of the canae oar- 
tain ; for the enemy were panic-struck, thair ra- 
serves remote, and their plans thoroughly diaoon- 
ceited. Unfortunately, however, the little court 
of Chariea became a prey to iacUon almoat froni 
the first hour of its establishment. Peterbofough, 
on the one hand, impetuoua and dominearin^ 
atrove to cany^ by aheer dictatioo, meaauraa 
judicious perhaps in themselves, though little in 
accordance with the sluggish tempers of his col- 
leagues ; the Spaniah authoritiea, on tba other 
hand, jealoua of the interference of a foreigner, 
affected to rely more upon their own jiegotiatioaa 
and intrigues than upon the operationa of tba ar- 
my ; while the Dutdi officers, not wholly unsup- 
ported byc^rtam English brigadiers, contended 
for the necessity of giving rest to the troops after 
the labours of the siege. It was to no purpose 
that Peterborough remonstrated againat the Iota 
of time, on the right improvement of which he 
conceived that the issues of the war depended. 
Hia sarcastic and haughty mannera inflided 
wounds too deep for the wisdom of his advice to 
heal ; and arrangementa were made, in apite of 
protestations to the contrary, for paaaing the win- 
ter months in mischievous inactivity. 

In accordance with the decision of a council 
of war, the greater part of the fleet returned to 
Lubon; and the army was distributed among 
the several towna which had recently submitted 
to king Charies. Lerida, in particular, was 
strongly occupied ; while in Tortosa, a place pe. 
culiariy important, as in some degree connecting 
the kingdoms of Valencia and Catalonia together, 
1000 foot and SOO horse were quartered. San Ma- 
teo, again, though valuable on account of its posi- 
tion on the main road, or rather paas, from one 
province to the other, was intrusted to 500 nrique- 
lets only, under colonel Jones ; while about 4000 
men were kept idle at Barcelona, for the purpose^ 
as it appeared, of giving lustre tothecourt Peteiw 
borough vainly argued against the foUy of this 
disposition, even when he ceaaed to urge the pro. 
priety of a winter campaign ; and it needed but 
the lapee of a few weeks to demonstrate that 
he had not been mistaken in any of his calculv 
tions. 
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The fall of Baroelooa wm bo aooner coannoni- 
csImI to Philip, than he took Tigoiocn meaauretto 
arroat the progreia of the EogUab arms, aa well aa 
to raooTer, if poaaible, the ground which he had 
loatboth in Catalonia and Valencia. Theconde 
de laa Tonea, an officer of eonaiderable ezperi- 
enoe and character, pat himaelf at the head of all 
the diapoeaUe ibrce that could be collected, and 
marched upon San Matea The plaoe waa im- 
mediately mveated; and the approachea being 
pushed with equal determination and addren, 
ookxiel Jonea, the officer in command, found great 
difficulty in maintaining himself. Urgent and 
pieesiDg entreatiee for relief were forwarded to 
Barcelopa, where the bold meaaurea of the enemy 
excited both anrprise and diamay ; more eaped- 
ally aa the corps engaged in the aiegeof San Mar 
leo waa known to exceed in numbeia the total 
amount which Charlea had left dispoeable from hia 
remote ganisons. Under these circumatances, 
recourae waa had to a apecies of finesae, not very 
uanaual in Spanish war&re, though calcula t ed, in 
moat inatancea, to bring ruin upon those whom it 
is designed for the moment to encourage. The 
king addreaaed a letter of instructions to Peterbo- 
rough, requiring him to hasten, with the troopa in 
Tortoaa, to the rehef of colonel Jones ; while, the 
belter to ensure his compliance, a story was in- 
vented for which there does not appear to have 
existed even a shadow of foundation. The earl 
waa aaaured that Las Torres's army scarcely 
amounted to 8000 men ; that he waa shut up in 
the wood of Valvana, between Morella and San 
Mateo^ by 16,000 armed peaaanta; and that it 
laquirad only the preaence of a email regular force 
to enaare his unconditional surrender. As Peter- 
borough could not imagine that the roaster whom 
be served would intentionally thrust him into a 
positioa of the utmost hazard, he sent orders to 
the officer in command at Tottoaa, that he should 
paaa the Ebro without delay ; and himself travel- 
ling ezpreaa, be anived in an incredibly short 
apace of time at the base of hia future opera- 
tiona. 

The firat measure which he judged necessary 
to adopt waa to call the magistrates of Tostoaa to- 
gether for the purpose of ascertaining from them 
the exact strength and poaition of the irregular 
bftada alluded to by the king. His astonishment 
may be conceived, when he learned that no such 
banda were in existence ; and that the enemy, to 
the amount not of 8000, but of 7000 men, of whom 
3000 were cavaky, occupied a strong encamp- 
ment under the walls of San Matea Almost any 
oChejr geneml would have abandoned all hope, and 
aocoaated hnnadf fortunate in eacaping the anare 
into which he had wellnigh been lured; but 
Peterborough was not a man to act or calculate 
according to the ordinary rules of prudence. He 
examined his instructions again ; saw that the re- 
lief of San Mateo waa strongly urged ; felt, more- 
over« that the service was highly important ; and 



determined, at all haxarda, to attempt it, even 
with the 1800 men whom alone he had at hia 
command. It required a good deal of addreas^ 
however, to persuade the inferior officers of the 
practicability of a scheme, on the first blush, so 
extravagant ; for they, equally with himself, were 
aware of the prodigious numerical superiority of 
the enemy : nevertheless, his success at Barcelo- 
na hav'mg inapired all ranks with a perfect confi- 
dence in his talents, they finally yielded, with a 
good grace, to hia wishes. Nor did theresultdia- 
appoiot their anticipations. 

Brav0 as he was, even to raahhess, Peterbo- 
rough never entertained the idea of risking hia 
handful of troops, however trustworthy, in aotioo 
against an enemy so superior. He determined, 
on the contrary, to efibct by stratagem, what he 
poesessed not the means of attempting by open 
force ; and, with this view, broke up hia little corpa 
into detachments, each of which be placed under 
the command of an officer in whom he beUevad 
that he could repose imphdt confidence. These 
were severally instructed to march by the most 
unfrequented mountain paths ; to permit no strag- 
gling nor marauding on any account whatever ; 
and to reunite at Traguera, a walled town distant 
about six leagues from th« enemies' camp. The 
detachments executed the orders given them with 
equal promptitude and secrecy. They gained 
Traguera without exciting the amallest alarm; 
and, the gates being closed, Peterborougli hence- 
forward took care that an opportunity of betray- 
ing his designs to the enemy should not be affi>rd- 
ed. 

Having thus drawn his corps within a single 
inarch of Las Torres, Peterborough's next object 
was to create a persuasion in the mind of his ad- 
versary, that a very superior force waa pr^aring 
to attack him. For this purpoae he employed two 
Spaniards ; one a trusty spy, and as suoh in his 
own confidence — ^the other an ordinary peasant, 
himself deceived, and therefore, incapable of be- 
traying the secrets of his employer. These per- 
sons were directed to convey to colonel Jones a 
letUir, so expressed as that it should seem to have 
been written after all dread of failure had passed 
away. The letter in question informed Jones, 
that Peterborough bad arrived at Traguera ; and 
that, by means of water carriage, he had brought 
up a force equal, if not superior, to that of the be- 
siegers. It entered into detaila ao minute aa to 
carry with them an ah* of perfect reality ; and, 
above all, it stated that, thou^ every precaution 
had been taken to ensure its safe delivery, its fall- 
ing into the enemy's hands would " do little preju- 
dice, since they diall see and feel the troopa aa 
aoon almost as they can receive intelligence, should 
it be betrayed to them." With thia letter the 
Spaniards set out over night; the spy being fully 
warned of the course which it behoved them to 
follow. Every tbiAg fell out as Peterborough 
could have wished. The men separated in the 
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darkness : the spy who was first taken reported 
to his captors, that snotber countrjman, the bearer 
oT a letter, lay concealed somewhere not hx off; 
and the peasant being found, and his statements 
rigidly corresponding with the written acconnt, 
Las Torres became convhiced that his own sitn- 
atbn was eriticaL Nor was nrach leisure aflbrded 
htm to consider of the comne which it would be 
ju(fidous to pursue. Peterborough who had 
marched from Trsguera within an hour from the 
departure of the messengers, showed himself, as 
the dawn broke, in several columns upon the high 
grounds above Uie camp ; and as the hlHs were 
well feathered with coppices and underwood, an 
«zag;erated opinion of his strength was, without 
difficulty, excited. Las Torres believed all that 
be had heard. He caused his tents to be struck, 
bis storss abandoned or destroyed, and his heavy 
artillery spiked; after which he retreated, with 
the utmost precipitation, along the road to Valen- 
cia. Immediately the British troops marched into 
San Mateo^ amid the loudest acclamations of its 
gallant but hard-pressed garrison. 

It was confidently expected, as well by colonel 
Jones as by the ofllcefB employed undeir his own 
immediate command, that Peterborough, satisfied 
with the accomi^ishment of a service, on the soc- 
css sfu l termination of which no man had a right to 
calculate, would have halted and refreshed his 
troops,~at least till the dead of winter had passed 
away ; but no such arrangement was ever con- 
templated by this daring and diivalrous leader. 
He scarcely paused, indeed, to receive the con- 
gratulations of the garrison, and to^give necessary 
instnictkms for repairing the ruined defences, ere 
he again put his little column in motion along the 
route which the enemy had taken. Keenly alive 
lo the sound policy of actmg upon an impressftm 
while it is recent, he determined to pursue Las 
Torres ; and he conducted the chace with not 
toss skiU and decision than he had displayed in 
tfie advance fifom Tortosa. His letter to Jones 
had been so expressed as to produce a befief, on 
the part of Las Torres, that the hills which hem- 
med in the road, both on the right and left, were 
an occupied by Charies*s troops. Las Torres, in 
consequence, retreated along the plain, scarcely 
venturing to push a patrol, on either flank, to tfaie 
distance of half a mile from his Ime of march ; 
while the maroh itself was conducted with a de- 
gree of haste which gave ftiU assurance of the 
alarm under which he laboured. Peterborough 
ably availed himself of these several blunders. 
Sending his infantry throng the passes of the 
mountains, he hung upon the rear of the enemy 
with his cavalry ; cutting off their stragglers, oc- 
casionally threatening their covering parties, and 
spreadmg dismay throughout the whole of their 
ranks. But he had not proceeded further than 
Albocazer, a town about six leagues from San 
Mateo, when a courier from Baroelona overtook 
him, bringing letters of which the contents mate- 



rially illteifered with Ae arrangements whidi be 
had previously made. 

The plans of Peterborough, when marehing ftom 
Tortosa on San Mateo, extended i^eatly beyond 
the relief of the latter plaoe. He had reedved or- 
ders firom king Chailes, so soon as his first obfect 
should be attained, to attempC the total **^T*nlsiffii 
of the enemy from Valencia; and he waa nonr 
pressing forward with the avowed intentiQii of 
fulfilling these instructions, it was comanonicat- 
ed to h^ at Albocaxer, that tliree annies wm 
forming elsewhere, to meet which every diepoas- 
ble man wouM be reqidrad. One corps, amouat* 
ing to 9000 men, had entered Catalonia fiuoi 
Roussillon ; Tilly was in Aragon, wilk 4000 or 
5000 more, over-runnmg tlie whole country up to 
the gates of Lerida ; whilst Philip himself bad csl< 
lec^ted, at Madrid, not less than 10,000 in&ntiy, 
besides cavalry, with the view of executing eooie 
movement of which the object was not yst asosr- 
(ained. In addition to alt this, it waa stated tet 
Berwick, recalled from the Portuguese froutim, 
was hastening, by forced nuuches, to the capita! ; 
and hence, that whatever fortune might attend 
Valencia, neither Catalonia nor the kiag^ pemn 
could be accounted safi^ mdess a genefal to notn- 
tration took place for their defence. FlnaHy, IIm 
eari was given to understand, tbat a feinfiN«a. 
nient of (000 foot and 300 hone, whicfa had 
been promised him, and which had ahrendy 
penetrated is far as Tortosa, was oonntsr- 
manded ; and that no s u pplie s would be ftr* 
warded till the danger which seemed to threaten 
Catalonia should di^>ecse. Peterborough was a 
good deal disconcerted by these despatches ; more 
especially as they threw a prodigious load of res- 
ponsibility upon hhnself, without at theaane ttoM 
explicitly marking out theline of condnct requirsd 
at his hand. Nevertheless he made up his BMnd 
as to the part whkHi it behoved him to play, and 
followed his own plans with nnflindiing steadi- 
ness. He saw that, in spite of the ay of' dangsr 
nearer home, the despatdMs were so expressed St 
to render him, in a great measure, answerable 6r 
the maintenance of authority abroad. Ha aceor^ 
ingly summoned a council of war ; and, laying 
before it his instruotioos, requested a dedsiea as 
to the course of conduct which it wouM be advis- 
able to pursue. The decision at whicfa theott- 
cers in council arrived, was exactly such as, un- 
der the circumstances, might have been antidpai* 
ed. They declared that, with the means actually 
at their disposal, any attempt to carry on aa oAa* 
sive war would savour of roadneas ; and hene^ 
that nothing remained, except to look mainly te 
Catalonia, in pursuance of the expieeaed 
of the king. 

Peterborough could neither dilute the 
of this sentence, nor venture openly to oppose it, 
however distasteful to his own feelings an ahaa> 
donmeat of the meditated enterprise might be. 
He therefore filed hie infkntry acroas die hills to 
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VMiaraSk a MApoit towa dittant about mx leagues 
ftoa the Ebio ; inrhere, their oommunicatioae with 
Catalooia being both direct and easy, they could, 
at the afaorteit notice, &U back upon Baroekma. 
For himself, however, be resenreid a task, to all 
ai>pearaQce still more arduous than either the 
capture oT Moi\iuick, or the relief of San Mateo. 
Finding nothing in the despatch recentljr forward- 
ed, wfaoch rehered him ffom the dutj <^ recover- 
ing Valencia, he detemuned, with his cavalry 
akme, to make the essay; in other words, he 
avowed his intuition of oontinoing the pursuit of 
Las Torres, at the head of something less than 
MO weary horsemen. The project seemed to 
those about bim as visionary as it was rash ; yet 
such was the ascendancy which Peteit>orough 
had acquired over the minds of those with whom 
bo now aeted, that his people entered upon it, if 
not confident, at all events cheered by some vague 
•Kpsotations of success. 

A rapid march carried the daring band to AJ* 
eala deChivant, where certain stragglers from 
the eneroy*s rear were overtaken. They were 
immediately charged and cut to pieces— their 
own fears operating not less powerfolly than the 
swords of their assailants ; after which the most 
jodtetous arrangements were made, at once to 
eonceal the real weaknees of the pursuers, and to 
keep alive^ among the fugitives, the apprehensions 
imder which they bad heretofore laboured. For 
thb purpose parlies were sent out in all directions, 
which, penetrating through the mountain defiles 
and unfirequeoted by-paths, showed themselves, 
now upon the right, now upon the left, and now 
done in the rear of the retreating enemy. As 
olten as the patrols halted, or lost their way, 
they were either sabred or taken. So long as 
Ibsy oontmued their march in good order, demon- 
ilimtions only were made; rencounters being 
earefuUy avoided. Thus was an impression pro- 
dneed, in the minds of Las Torres and bis of- 
Aoers, that their only chance of safety lay in a 
hftsty but reguUr retreat ; and that their steps were 
doaely followed by the same numerous and ef- 
fioient army which had compelled them to aban- 
don their attempt upon San Matea 

While Peterborough was thus boldly folk)wing 
up his first successes, the duke of Anjou, distrustftil 
of the talent or ftdeUty of Las Torres, suddenly re- 
oatted him to Madnd, and sent the duke of Ar- 
oos, a very inadequate substitute, to succeed him 
in the command. That oflker immediately order- 
ad up a reserve of 4000 men, which he directed to 
oooroence, without delay, the investment of Va- 
lencia : and the operation proceeded so fsr as to 
exdte serious ahmn among the authorities by 
whom, in case of capture, no mercy could of 
course be expected. The consequence was, that 
they despatched messenger afler messenger to 
Peterborough, praying that he would come 
quickly to their relief; and representing the straits 
to which the city was reduced, in colours the most 



^ooray. Peterborough experienced no disincli- 
nation to comply with their wishes. As his own 
views, moreover, continued to point bejrond local 
oonquests, he readily availed himself of the exist- 
ing state of afiairs, to labour for their accomplish- 
ment ; and finding that the dangers which recent- 
ly threatened Catalonia were in part blown over, 
he made no scruple as to exercising the authority 
with which his sovereign had intrusted him. He 
sent to Barcelona, requiring that he might be im- 
mediately supported by the Spanish corps which, 
to the amount of 1000 foot and 300 horse, bad 
been originally destined to act under his command. 
Along with this message he forwarded a pe- 
remptory notice, that, in the event of his demand 
being evaded, he should order up from Lerida a 
body of Eni^tsh which lay there under colonel 
Wills ; while, at the same time, he instructed 
colonel Pierce, the chief of one of the regiments 
lately posted at Venaros, to hold himself in readi- 
ness for a forward movement at a moment's no- 
tice. This done, he continued his chace of the 
flying enemy vrith the same energy as before ; 
nor did any great while elapse ere fortune, or ra- 
ther his own enterprising telent, enabled him to 
reap fresh laurels. 

Among the various qualities required in form- 
ing the character of an active military command- 
er, not the least important, perhaps, is the posses- 
sion of a hardy and robust constitution : with this. 
Nature had, in a striking degree, gifted Peteibo*. 
rough ; for, though sfig^ of form, and delicately 
fair in his complex'ion, there was no extent of fk- 
tigue or privation which he seemed unable to en- 
dure. Night and day he was in the saddle ; 
scarce a patrol, however weak, sallied forth from 
head-quarters, which he did not accompany either 
in part or throughout; and hence there was not a 
service perfomMd, of the slighest importanci^ 
whk^ he was not Mvsonally present to control 
With such a leader at their head, we cannot be 
surprised to learn that every private trooper became 
a hero. There was not a man in his little corps, 
indeed, who did not feel that upon himself, in a 
great degree, depended the success or failure of 
the enterprise ; and hence there was not a man 
whose energies, both of mmd and body« wera not, 
from first to last, exerted to their utmost stretch. 
It is not surprising that men so acted upon by 
what may be termed the best spirit of chivalry» 
should have performed prodigies bothof valour and 
disoretion. 

Nules, a walled town of some note, stands up* 
on the main road, about three day^ march from 
Valencia, and four leagues, or something more^ 
from Villa Real. In the latter plaoe^ remarkable 
for its attadiment to the house of Austria, the re- 
treating army had committed great excesses ; and 
they halted with the design of resting a day in 
the former, as being not less attached to the Bour- 
bon cause than Villa Real was to its opposite. 
Peterborongh followed them step by step, with his 
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aeetiatomed alacrity, though not without the re- 
quisite caution. He saw them through Villa Real ; 
appeared suddenly before Nules; and induced 
them, by demonstrations of an immediate attack, 
to OTacuate the place. They had scarcely done 
•o, leaving 1000 armed citizens with strict orders 
to hold the town to the last extremity, ere he rode 
boldly up to the gate. A shower of musket balls 
saluted him and his escort, of which they took no 
notice ; but peremptorily required that a priest, or 
the chief magistrate, should come forth without 
dday, and answer to a summons which the En- 
glish general desired to convey. It would have 
been strange, had the panic, which drove 6000 
regular troops before it, failed to 9£kct the citizens 
of a town like Nules : a priest went forth as re- 
quired ; he listened with deep humility to the de- 
mands of Peterborough; and, in five minutes 
afterwards, the town gates were opened. Imme- 
diately 200 horses were seized, as if for the pur- 
pose of remounting an equal number of troopers, 
whom length of service and hard fare had denud- 
ed of their chargers ; and the authorities being 
sworn to allegiance, and the burgher guard dis- 
armed, Peterborough, with his handful of adven- 
turers, turned oflT in another direction. They fell 
back as far as CastiUon de la Plana, where the 
troops from Venaroz, which he had previously or- 
dered to advance, were directed to join him. 

It seems next to impossible to account for the 
facility with which this extraordinary man contriv- 
ed to spread, wherever he went, the most exag- 
gerated notions of his force. At CastiUon, whither 
almost the whole of his cavalry were drawn in, 
not less than at Nules, an opinion universally pro- 
vailed, that the troops which men beheld among 
them constituted the mere body-guard of the 
general ; and that bis army was following up the 
enemy in numbera so overwhelming, that no at- 
tempt could be made to ofXt battle. One inevit- 
able result of a mistake so fortunate, was to con- 
firm not the faithful only, but the wavering, in 
their loyalty; while the really disaffected were 
glud to conceal their sentiments under a show of 
more than common devotion to the cause of 
Charic-9. Peterborough caused a notice to be 
made public, that he stood in need of 800 horses 
for the king's service : in a single day they were 
brought to his quarters, and ofiered for sale at a 
very moderate price ; and, as he really did require 
them for purposes of his own, he bought them up 
in the name of bis sovereign queen Anne of Eng- 
land. Nor was the use to which he turned them, 
less characteristic of the man than the mode adopt- 
ed in purveying for them. Colonel Pierce's regi- 
ment no sooner reached Oropcsa, a place about 
four leagues from CastiUon, than he hastened out 
to meet them ; and in a moment converted a bat- 
talion of veteran infantry into a corps of well 
mourned and well equipped cavalry. The sad- 
dles and accoutrements he had previously ordered 
rotmd by sea : i hey were all landed about a couple 
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of days previous to the arrival of the meo ; and 
now, in the short space of an hour, under dream- 
stances bordering upon the romantic, the trans- 
mutation was fully eflected. He bad drawn op 
the horses, saddled and accoutred, under the shel- 
ter of a hill, while he should pass the men ondsr 
review on the opposite side. When the review 
closed, he merely asked the commander how he 
should like to see his gallant followers mounted 
on excellent horses ; and both oflScera and niea 
declaring that they desired nothing more eamestlj, 
he commanded them to march forward to a givcfi 
point. There the chargers, caparisoned and loaded 
with the requisite appointments, bant upon thev 
view ; and the astonished corps all at once foond 
itself in a new position, in which it oontinaed em 
after to perform good service. 

Having thus provided himself with a body of 
cavalry — ^a force which, in rapid and desoltofy 
warfare, is invaluable — Peterborough immedistclj 
turned his attention to the formation uf such aa 
infkntry corps as might enable him to attempt, 
with some prospect of success, the relief of Yaleo- 
cia. With this view, after distributing his dra- 
goons among the walled villages near, where he 
knew that they would be safe frofti molestation so 
long as artillery failed to be brought against then, 
beset off in person, with his usual haste, for 
Tortosa ; instructing his stafl^ at the same time^ 
to keep up a frequent coiiespondence with the 
authorities at Valencia, for the purpose of deceiv- 
ing both them and the enemy into a persaaaioa 
that he lingered still at Castitlon. He had not, 
however, proceeded farther than VenaroZi when 
he obtained information both of the ndvanee of 
the regular regiment fh>m Tortosa, and of te as- 
sembling of the militia of the province m order to 
support it He made no delay, afier joining the 
latter force, in calling on the former to strengChes 
it ; and he found that the total amount under arms 
fell little short of 9000 men. With these he trac- 
ed back his steps to CastiUon, the point of general 
rendezvous for the whole army ; and allownig 
himself scarcely an hour to refVesh, entered once 
more upon a career of daring and victoij. 

We have spoken in general terms of the ap- 
pearance of Peterborough's little parties, some^ 
times on the flanks, sometimes in the rear of the 
enemy, as they retreated ; as well as of the eflect 
produced by the bold front which they presented, 
and the gallant and reckless manner in wUch 
they mancDUvred. tt was not, however, by sheer 
audacity alone, that Peterborough contrived to 
impress his adversaries with an extravagant idea 
of his strength. The following anecdote, given 
by Dr. Friend, the chronicler of exploits with 
which he was perfectly conversant, wiU serve te 
illustrate, in some degree, the nature of Peter^ 
borough's tactics : — *' He sent at once," says the 
doctor, ** twenty spies forward into the country 
from San Mateo, knowing the route the enemy 
must take ; appointing them the places from 
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wbenoe^ tiid the tiine when, they thoold bring 
10 to the generml the pretended intelligence. It 
were too tedious to relate all the several pretences 
and directioos, though my lord has them all in 
writing. The spies, upon the second day's march 
«f the enemy, were very successful, and obliged 
ttie army to a march in therfighL The Spaniards 
employed by my lord informed the conde de las 
Torres of a considerable force that was upon his 
l#A, and somewhat before him ; which, as they 
told him, certainly designed to take some passes, 
which n^t prevent his entering upon the plains 
which led to Valencia ; and that there were En- 
glish troops among them. This the Spanish 
general thinking impossible, the spy ofl^ed to 
give any two or three oflicers he pleased to appomt, 
the satisfadion of seeing what he affirmed. Up- 
on this, two officers in the country habit went 
along with him to a place, where, pretending to 
ali^t and refresh themselves, they were seized 
by ten En^ish dragoons that were posted there 
on purpose, and had marched in the mountains all 
night with the spies. The Spaniards thus sur- 
prised and seized, the spy pretended the guard 
was drunk ; and the offic(Bre, seeing a coi^e of 
dragoons lying along in that condition, slipped 
into the stable, and took three of the dragoons* 
horses with their accoutrements. This was 
enough to confirm the intdligence, and to gain 
credit to the spy; officers of this country never 
faffing to magnify their dangers and escapes.** 

In perfect agreement with this system of acting, 
were the operations of those flying parties which 
Peterborough kept out, in order to hinder the ene- 
my from arriving at a knowledge of the truth, and 
9o turning round upon his cavalry at Costillon, ere 
he should have rejoined it from Venaroz. Day 
and night patrols scoured the country, penetrating 
as far as the Spanish pickets ; while, occasionally, 
a dragoon or two would suffer themselves to be led 
in, as if taken in the act of marauding, by the pea- 
sants. On such occasions, however, both captors 
and captives were well instructed in the part which 
it behoved them to play : they equally reported 
that Peterborough's troops swarmed in all the 
towns along the road ; and that he only waited 
the arrival of a train of heavy artillery, in order to 
bring things to the issue of a battle. Thus were 
6000 or 7000 men kept completely at bay by a 
handful of ODSupported cavalry ; and the energies 
of their oommander^not under any circumstances, 
perhaps, remarkably acute — overborne and para- 
lysed by a system of false intelUgence. 

In the mean while, the infantry, of which notice 
has just been taken, hastened its march ; and, on 
the 30th of January, arrived safely at Castillon. 
Peterborough instantly called in his detachments ; 
and being again advertised of the distressed con- 
dition of Valencia, issued orders for a general 
movement to the front It was not concealed, 
either from his followers or himself, that the card 
about to be played was a desperate one ; yet the 



former looked to their chief, as they had hitherto 
done, with the most absolute confidence; and the 
latter seemed to account dangers and difficulties 
as nothing. They set forwaid, therefore, on the 
1st of Februar}-, in the highest possible spirits ; 
and were soon placed in a posture, equally trying 
to the skill of the general, and the patience and ex- 
cellent discipline of the men. 

The duke of Arcoe had withdrawn, with the 
main body of his army, to a place called Torrente, 
whence he blocked up all the avenues to and 
from Valencia, and cut off its supplies of water. 
To secure his bold of this very advantageous posi- 
tion, he had posted a strong corps, chiefly of ca- 
valry, at Murviedro, — a fortified town on the river 
of the same name which stands along the base of 
a hill still crowned with the ruins of Saguntum. 
Of this corps, as well as of the armed inhabitants, 
whose numbers feH not short of 800, brigadier-ge- 
neral Mahoni, an Irish c^cer of great merit, had 
the command. A formidable artillery crowned 
the works, sweeping the whole of the defile by 
which alone troops could approach the ford ; while 
beyond the river was a plain, stretching two 
leagues to the rear, and of course quite impassable 
in 5ke face of superior cavalry. These circum- 
stances no sooner became known to PeteHio- 
rough*s lieutenants, than they began to argue 
against any further advance; but Petert>orough 
turned a deaf ear to their remonstrances. What 
force could not attempt, he determined to accom- 
plish by stratagem; and the following is the 
device which he adopted,— whether strictiy in 
agreement with the recognised laws of honour- 
able warfare, we are not called upon to deter- 
mine: — 

The left bank of the Murviedro is overiooked, 
about cannon shot from the town, by a hill or emi- 
nence which slopes gradually towards the stream. 
Somewhat further ofl? a sort of amphitheatre of 
mountains girdles in the low ground out of which 
this eminence risee : forming a bold and striking 
back ground to the prospect of him who gazes in a 
noftheriy or north- westeriy direction from the ram- 
parts. Peterborough had gained the ridges of these 
mountains, and seemed ready to descend into the 
plain, when he suddenly halted, just where the 
heads of his columns mi^t be seen by the enemy's 
videttes. Yet his exact strength remained a secret 
His next measure was to send forward an officer, 
under shelter of a flag of truce, to invite Mahoni 
to a conference, — a request which seems to have 
been acceded to with at least as much of courtesy 
as caution ; and the side of the eminence nearest 
to the town was selected as the place of meeting. 
This accorded well with Peterborough's designs. 
He caused some hundreds of his men to steal by 
ones and twos among the works, till they gained 
the opposite side of £e height; and then, leaving 
directions with his second in command how to 
dispose of the remainder, he, with a moderate re- 
tinue, proceeded to meet Mahoni. 
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The betrer of the flag having already given 
notice that lord Peterborough was deairoos of 
praeerving from the miteries of a war, a country 
wUch he hoped toon to conquer, no difficulty wa« 
experienced on either side in opening the confbr- 
tDce. Mahoni expressed himself perfectly rea4y 
to enter into a convention for this purpose; 
upon which Peterborough proceeded to sound hiro 
00 the subject of a change of masters, ofiering 
him hi^ rank and large emoluments in the pu- 
vice of king Charles. But Mahoni, though he 
took the proposal in gpod part, as coming from a 
gentleman personally rcUted to himself,^ would 
not entertain tho project for a moment Nothing 
remained, therefore, but to try another mode 
of circumvention ; and to that Peterborough im- 
mediately addressed himself. Assuming an air 
of extraordinary frankness, and thanking Mahoni 
ibr the confidence which he had reposed in him, 
he directed his attention to the hills above, which, 
by the judicious movements of the troops, seemed 
to swarm with men and cannon ; and then, to 
use the words of his physician and advocate 
Friend, spoke as follows :—** The Spaniards,** 
eays be, ''have used such severities at Villa 
Real, as will oblige me to retaliate. I am willing 
to spare a town that is under your protection : I 
know you cannot pretend to defend it with the 
horse you have ; which will be so much more use- 
ful in another place, if joined with the duke of 
Arcos, to obstruct my passing the plains of Va- 
leocis. I am confident you will soon quit Murvie- 
dro, which I can as little prevent, as you can hin- 
der me from taking the town. The inhabitants, 
then, most bo exposed to the utmost miseries ; 
and I can no otherwise prevent it, but by being 
tied by a capitulation, which I am willing to give 
yoo, if I had the pretence of the immediate sur- 
render of the place this night. Some cases are 
•o apparent that I need not dissemble : I know 
JDO will immediately send to the duke of Arcos 
to march to the Carthusian convent, and meet 
him there with the body of horse under your com- 
mand.*' Peterborough then oflered to pass the 
whole of his artillery, which he represented as 
oven\'helmin|^ under the review of his open-heart- 
ed enemy; and spoke largely of the supplies 
which he could at any moment procure from the 
fleet which hovered along ilie coast 

Mahoni was much struck with tKe seeming 
eaadoor ai)d openness of his opponent, and an« 
ewered ui the same spirit which appeared to ani- 
mate the earL He smiled, while he frankly ac- 
knowledged that it was his main object to 
atreogtben the duke of Arcos; and that he con- 
aidered it useless to attempt concealment of such 
a movement, from one who admitted that he pos- 
aesaed no means to prevent it Some further 
eonvenatum passed, which tended more and more 

* Mihsni was eonaeeUd by his mother^ side with 
the fiMuily of Tbomoad, from which the couotcM of 
Pitterborooffh derived her descent. 
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to confiras Mabooi iq the | 
a force aoauperior as thil by whidi he woo Ihna- 
tened, e/iecliial oppoaitioo waa iiapwi^ieaMs. 
He accordingly returned to 4hetown, afterpsa- 
mising to send adefinitbe answer inlialf an horn, 
for whioh PelKboioiigb, with hia atteiidaDt% oqb- 
eented to. wait. Withio the spece of tiase ^ 
pointed, a Spamsh ofl&oer aiiived, fully ompowo-- 
ed to bringtbe negotiatioo to a cioee. 

Mahoni ooosented to swrreoder the town, oa 
condition that the tivee and p rop e rt l eaof the ia- 
habittnta should be reepecCML He instated^ how- 
ever, on retainuig poaoesakm of the plaoe tittoM 
<^clock on the fOlowing monung; prafiow le 
which hour, it^was oodecatood tm both aides^ tlMl 
not so much aa a file of dra^mis (t9m Pelerto- 
rough*s armyahould croea the riveik PeCarbo- 
rough was at once too sagscjooa to mistake the 
object of this stipulation, and ,too wily not to Ufm 
his knowledgo to accoon t After vainly tiyng 
with the Spaniaid the aame arte of aoduotioa 
which had failed when applied to Mahoni, he be- 
gan craftily to excite in the mind of the aubaltfm, 
suspidons as to the fidelity of hia chief; and he 
succeeded so well, pertly by dark tnaiouationa, 
partly by droppuig biota wluch seemed to oome 
from one acquainted with more than he deemed it 
necessary to discloee, that the oreduloaa officer 
returned into the town fully impressed with a fiim 
conviction that Mahoni was atndtor. The im- 
mediate consequence was a species of mutiny 
anuMig the troops in garrison ; and their total dis- 
regard of all orders issued by their generaL 

Made aware how matters atood by Mahom 
himself^ whose miaplaced confidence induced him 
to aend another flag to (he camp, Peterborough 
proceeded ^to improve the advantages he had 
already gained ; and to use the same apedee of 
machinery in doing so. The enemy's patrols 
were no sooner withdrawn, and the evacuation of 
the town commenced, than he aent a squadron up 
the lefl bank of the river, with orders to commence 
an irregular discharge of carbinea, so aa to excite 
a belief among the distrustful Spaniards that an 
attack had actually begun. Every thing auoceed- 
ed to his wish. The Spanish officers became 
more and.mQre jealous of their chief; they insisted 
upon marching immediately, though it wanted 
yet a full hour of midnight ; and they aet out, 
some with their people straggling and confused^ 
others singly, and leaving the men to their fate. 
Again Mahoni sent to reterborough, cotQunng 
him not to violate his engagement ; and agftin was 
his candour made an instrument against himselt 
by his subtle adversary. Peterboroogh suggeat- 
ed the propriety of pushing a regiment of EngUah 
horse across the river, in order that means of sap- 
port might be at hand, should the dissatisfaction 
of his oviNi troops threaten Mahoni with personal 
danger. The suggestion was adopted : a pledge 
being solemnly given, that not a man ahould en- 
ter the town till one oMock : and so &r Mabooi 
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iMd no caiiM to eotoplain of treacbefy ; bat of 
the next ttep taken, it is extremely difficult to 
tpeik IB other terms than those of absolute con- 
dwnnation. Two acttre and intelligent Irish 
dragpona, having been well instnict«I, and en- 
ooniaged to manage matters aright by ppmisea 
of high reward, set off as deserters Cor the head- 
quarters of the duke of Arcos. Being intro- 
dnoed into his presence, they stated, that while 
diinking wine together behind a rock, they became 
witneseei to a secret conversatioD betw^een general 
Biahoni and lord Peterborough; that they saw 
the former accept a bag of pistoles, and heard 
him promise in return, that the duke of Arcos 
should be inveigled into a march across the plain ; 
and that the latter spoke aft if he possessed ample 
means to destroy th6 Spanish army, fvere it once 
bnmght into so exposed a situation. Arcos, who 
had recently assnmfld the command, and as yet 
knew little of the character of his officers, became 
alarmed. He questioned the spies in vague and 
hesitating terms;. upon which they hastened to 
work stiu fbrther upon his fbars, by declaring that 
they were ready to undergo the severest punish- 
ment, provided no such request came fiom Ma- 
honi. They hid scarcely said so, when Mahoni's 
aid-de-camp arrived with the very proposition of 
which Arcos had been forewarned. No doubt 
now remained upon his mind as to Mahoni's trea- 
son ; but if there had been such, the events of the 
next half hour would have removed it Fugitives 
from the Murviedro corps began to pour in. They 
damoured loudly against the bri^dier ; accused 
him of having betrayed the passage of Uie river ; 
and implored the generaUin-chief to provide for 
his own safety. Arpos adopted their recommen- 
dation, by placing Mahoni in arrest as soon as he 
arrived in camp ; and, precipitately retreating 
mto the interior, left a free passage for Peterbo- 
rough as far as the gates of Valencia. 

We return now to Peterborough himself who, 
after waiting till the hour of on^, took possession, 
without firing a shot, of Murviedro. His next 
measure was to follow up Mahoni's corps as ra- 
nidly as the darkness would permit ; and as he 
eatectained no doubt whatever of the perfect suc- 
cesa of the stratagem which the spies had been 
appointed to conduct, his pace was not more mea- 
•ored than that of the force of which he was in 
pursuit. The dawn of day found him in the mid- 
dle of the great plain, throughout whkh Mahoni's 
broken and disorderly squadrons were alone visi- 
ble; by noon the low grounds were traviersed, 
and he and Mb little army safe. He haltiMl tliat 
night tt the Carthusian convent, where both men 
and horses refreshed; aifS on the following moo- 
ing entered Vdenda in triumph. 

Briliiant as his successes were, and, if we look to 
the means ait hSs disposal, altogether beyond the 
pale of ordinary calculation, Peterborough found 
that the diffiodties of the enterprise on which he 
had embarked were by no means terminated by 



its apparent aocompUahment Tbo duke Of Ar* 
COS bebg recalled, the marquis de las Torres waa 
sent from Madrid to resume the «emmand of PhU , 
lip's pnny ; and Mahoni, restored to his lank, 
ftxhibitfld the utmost anxiety to wipe out the dis* 
grace whioh the pMtag* of the Murviedio had 
cast upon his scot^ieon. Freah troops^ moreofrei^ 
were marched m all haste from the capital, whan 
the piogress of the EUigJiah arma in Valencia 6D> 
tirel^ engrossed public attention ; while the do* 
sigos on Catalonia, concerning which the authoii- 
tiee at Barcelona had said so much, were for tho 
present suspended. Peterborougti, whose scouta 
never failed hiin, received intelligence of all this ; 
of the approach of 4000 men to \reinforoe Las 
Torres's army; as well as of the embarkation, al 
Alicant, of sixteen [Meces of heavy cannon, ftuoh 
as would be required in conducting a siege. H^ 
on the other hand, had under his command soma* 
thing less than 4000 men of all arms, miserab^ 
supped with ammunition, and aknost totally 
destituie of artillery; yet his confidence in him- 
self, and in the reoouroes which genius sopplie% 
aeems never "for a moment to have forsaken bin. 
He directed three of his cruisers to w«tch for tbo 
enemies' convoy at a point whera^ least of all, 
their appearance was likely to be apprehended | 
they obeyed his instructions, and brouj^ in both 
ships and guns to the roads of Valencia. Ho 
then commanded a chosen body of 400 horse and 
800 foot to hdd themselves in readiness for a pa»» 
ticolar service ; of the nature of which, as well aa of 
the manner in which it was executed, a few wordo 
will suffice to give a sufficiently accurate account 
We have alluded to a corps of 4000 men, with 
which Philip judged it expedient to reinforce tho 
army of Las Torres in Valencia. The corps in 
question had advanced as far aa Fuente de 1% 
Hignera, a village about fifteen leagues from tho 
position which Las Torres occupied, when Peter- 
borough resolved to strike a desperate blow for hio 
own safety and its destruction. Sending out hia 
little band of heroes, under able and gallant leaik 
ers, he caused them to pass the Xucar by nig^t} 
then pushing, by forced marches, upon the oi^ 
campment, where the rdnforcement lay, to h»» 
sard their own existence in the attempt to sarpriso 
it. Never were orders more fully or more ]od»i 
dously obeyed. The river was crossed, without 
the slightest alarm having been excited, within 
leas than musket-shot of 3000 Spanish cavalry ; 
the division at Fuente de la Higuera was attacked, 
at a moment when it dreamed of no enemy near; 
and 600 prisoners being taken, the remainder 
were other slain or disposed, so efl^tually that 
they never again re-umted during the remaindar 
of the campaign. Nor did the good fortune 
which attended their advance, desert the bravo 
assailants on their return. A^n they contrived 
to cross the Xucar, without attracting any notice^ 
and regained Valencia— with what feelings a iOl* 
dier alone can understand. 

M 
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From tfie dtte ofdiia ftfikir, op to the beginning 
t^Apii], lord Peterborough wu not personally 
engaged in any service of importance. Las Tor- 
ies, alarmed by the destractidn of a detachmeat, 
between which and the troops employed against 
it his whole army hiy, abandoned all Oiooghts ef 
besieging Vklenda ; arid fell back, by hasty 
iharehe^, upon the ctpitaL He endeavoured, in- 
deed, to make himself master of two smaU towns 
Oh Che Xncar, the possession of which would 
hanre enabled him at any moment to resume hos- 
tilities with eflect; but here, as elsewhere, the 
tcttteness and feresi^t of Peterborough prevent- 
ed him. The earl was thus left at liberty to re- 
er«it his own exbaustdU strength, as well as to 
refresh his over-wroUght followers, in a city re- 
naHtably attached to him ; and as the opportn- 
nlties of efifecting both objects were of very rare 
oeemrenoe, the present, it may well be imagined. 
Was not neglected. 

VThile thus restmg from bodfly toil, and en- 
joying (and no man ei^oyed it more keenly) the 
pleasures of civHised life, lord Peterborough was 
not neglectful of the interests of that cause in 
which his heart and soul were embarked. Be- 
sides cctifirmmg the Valehcians in their dUe- 
gianoe, and putting every strong-hold in the pro- 
tinoe in a state of defence, he wrote repeatedly to 
the king, urging upon his attention the necessity 
of more decided counsels, and the wisdom of more 
prompt and vigorous operations. Not for a mo- 
moit was he ignorant of Philip's designs ; that, 
io early as the end of February, he had assem- 
bled 25,000 men for the purpose of recovering 
Barcelona, and securing the possession of Ca*alo- 
nia and Aragon ; yet he never ceased to treat the 
tiireMencd movement as one which ought to excite 
■o apprehensions in the minds of Charles or his 
adherents. While others advised the king to 
concentrate bis forces in Barcelona, Peterborough 
implored him to follow a bolder line of policy, by 
qi^ting that city in person, passing round to 
Portugal, and putting himself at the head of lord 
Galway's army. There was good reason to be- 
nete that the army in question mustered not less 
^an S5,000 men ; whereas the force opposed to 
it, weakened by repeated drafts, amounted to lit- 
tie more than 5000. Were Charles to act thus, 
and to push rapidly upon Madrid, Peterborough 
pledged himself^ with the troops already under 
arms, to maintain both Catalonia and Valencia ; 
nay more, to ripen into full vigour the growing 
disafSection of Aragon, and to open out a road as 
far as Madrid itself But Charles was not pos- 
sessed of sufficient energy of character to per- 
ceive the advantages held out by such a line of 
operations. He was surrounded, too, by men 
who, envious of Peterborough's talents, and dis- 
gusted by the overbearing manner in which be 
usually addressed them, were little disposed to 
adopt any scheme, provided only it came from 
htm ; and benoe, a suggestion which, if judicious- 
989 



I ly followed up, might have decided the war m a 
j single campaign, was permittea to pass apex- 
I amined, we had almost said unnoticed. Tha 
I consequence was, that while Galway loitered on 
the frontier, Philip drew together, without moles- 
tation, one of the finest atmies which had yet as- 
sembled in Spam ; and, bursting Into Catalooia, 
carried every thing bdbre him up to the very galas 
of Barcelona. 

It had been the original intention of marshal 
Thesse, by whom the Gallo-Spanish army wis 
commanded, to reduce Lenda, Toitosa, and Ta- 
ragona^'previous to the commencement of bis ope- 
rations against Barcelona. This design, however, 
he was induced to lay aside, partly at the entreaty 
of Philip, who anticipated, from the capture of the 
latter place, more advantages, perhaps, than couU 
have possibly accrued from it ; partly by the coo- 
sideration that, as yet, there was no EnJ^Ush fleet 
on the coast capable of opposing the count ds 
Toulouse's squadron. Leaving the strong-holds 
jusL named, therefore, behind liim, he pushed at 
once upon Barcelona ; before which be aj^ieared 
on the Sd of April, 1706. The greatest conster- 
nation was, of course, experienced, as well by the 
court as by the inhabitants, and messenger after 
messenger was despatched to Peterborouglb, en- 
treating that he would come to their relie£ The 
earl stood in no need of any extraneous excite- 
ment to impel him in the course of his duty. Hav- 
ing sent oflT an express to Lisbon, for the purpcm 
of hastening the arrival of admiral Leake and the 
squadron, be mustered all the troops that could 
be spared from the garrison of Valencia, and, at 
the head of 2000 infantry and 600 cavalry, took 
the road to Catalonia. 

Arrived within ^a easy mardi of the enemy's 
camp, Peterborough baited amid the mountains, 
whence he made frequent movements so as to 
harass and disturb the operations of the siege, 
without in any degree committing himself to the 
hazard of an actkm. Meanwhile his sagadous 
mind ranged over all the chances that might oc- 
cur ; and concerted plans, such as would render 
even success in his present undertaking but littla 
advantageous to the duke of Aqjou. There are 
three roads, and three only, passable for artilleiy 
and baggage, which communicate betweea Barce- 
lona and the Ehro ; the great barrier, as it wer^ 
which separates Catalonia, Navarre^ and a part 
of Biscay, from the rest of Spain. Of these, one^ 
which passes through a barren and sterile district, 
leads along the sea shore, from Tarpgona towards 
Tortosa; another, which carries the traveler by 
Montonel and Crevesa-to L<erida,4ead8 direcdy 
through the defiles of the Moatsemt range; 
while a third conducts throogh Vails towards 
Maros, along the veiy edge at m pupcipice, and 
along a path cut out in the side of the rock. Upon 
each of these, so soon as the French army had 
, engaged in the labours of the sioge, Peterborough 
set tiHNuands of country people to work. Prom 
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the first be caused every blade of graaa, eyerj 
fimin of com, and trues of forage, to be removed ; 
along the second be threw up redoubts and field 
vrorks, eo as to cammand aU the passes and de- 
files ; wbUe the third he rendered impracticable, 
bjr cutting huge orifice^ at frequent Intervals, in 
the giddj canseway. This done, he professed to 
care but little whether Baioelona held out or sub- 
mitted; because, in the former case, lie calculaled 
on destroying the enemy in tiie trenches ; in the 
Utter, he made sore of hindering their relnm into 
the heart of Spain. 

In the mean while, marshal Thesse povned 
the siege of Monjuick, against which his filst 
operations were directed. It surrendered, after 
sostaining a cannonade of three and twenty dayiP 
dnratioii ; and the guns being turned vpon Bar- 
celona itself, not fewer than fifty pieces battered 
in breach. The city wall soon began to moulder 
mider tins hicessant fire; and, in the space of 
three days, an opening was preeented, soffideiitly 
wide to authorise an assault, had such a step been 
judged advisable. But there were various events 
occoiiing^ vrhich induced the French general to 
hesitate about committing Uttself in so desperate 
an enterprise. Though the garrison was mmieri- 
cally weak, the presence of the king among them 
inspired aH ranks with the utmost degree ^rss^ 
hition ; while Peterborough ceased not, sither by 
day or night, to hang like a thunder clood above 
the lines of the besiegers. It was well fer the 
Aoitrian cause,— or, to speak more accurately, 
fir the personal honour of Charles,— that so muchof 
irresolution prevailed in the counofis of the enemy. 
By delaying to storm the place, wfaBe it lay abso- 
lutely at his mercy, Thesse afibrded time for the 
coming up of those re i nforcements to which the 
king and Peterborough had long and anzkxisly 
kicked. 

It win be readUy imagmed that the hoses of all 
parties were woond up to the most mtense pitch 
of uneasiness; Y^ien, just as the breach began to 
fUl in, a fresh opportunity was furnished to the 
earl, of which he faBed not to take adrantage, for 
the display of chivalrous hardihood, and prompt 
and daring address. 

Some time previous to the fUl of Monjuick, in- 
timation had been given m camp of the sailrog of 
die fleet from Lisbon under admiral Leake^ as well 
as of the expected arrival of additional forces, 
bodi naval and military, from Irdand. Peterbo- 
raog^ received intimation from generd Stanhope, 
fiiat, though he had arrived with his troops ofi'the 
coast, no arguments could prevail on adnnral 
Leake to approach Barcelona till he shodd have 
been joined by the promised squadron mder 
Byn& How this oesnge afibeted the gMiekal it 
Is not Tory hard to conceive, harassed as be wasby 
daOy entreaties fromthekingtofbreean entrance, 
at ah haiards, into the bdeaguered dty. Neve^ 
tMess, as Stanhope accompanied the anboanee- 
I that be woold not ceise to 



urge a forward movement, and warned Ms ^Mtf 
of the kmd of notice wUch should be given so 
soon as his aiguments sliettid prevail, h^ wm 
sfiO kept afive, though not unmixed with the vnest 
lively apprehension. Attest, however, after Mo 
breach had become p ra c ti c a ble alter aH inen,e» 
oept Petsiboroogh hnnsel^ bad begun le de^Mw 
—a Spanish peasant pr es e ri ted a fbMed sheet «l 
paper at one of the ootpoits, ond desli^ that H 
m^t be immediately pot bito IbA h^nds oflho 
general It contained neither superscription Mtf^ 
out, nor writing within the fUd. It was ft ram 
envelope, endosnig another half sboet cot ilmm^ 
the middle. Yet, witMn the short space of half Ml 
hoar after its arrival, the Ktfie army was in order of 
march, and hastenmg towards the sea shore. 

Having begun the moveme n t soon after niglii' 
fUl, the troops gained the beach, dose to the fisl^ 
mg town of Segette^ as day began «e break; 
Parties were sent cot m every ^rsetion» with oiv 
ders to seiie and bring in as many boats, Moestfi^ 
ann dmoMnartes as oond be fauid ; Mid, aft tho 
end of the second day, a quantity was gathered 
together, sofficient, with agood deal of kqueearing^ 
to contalii the whole of the bfbotrf. The utm os t 
curiosity now arose as to the purposes whkih fkin 
fbtiHa was meant to serve; fbr as yOl no one bad 
received the slightest intimation on the subject i 
but it was not permitted long to prey upon inen% 
minds. That very night Peterborough cal^kd his 
oflkers together, and laid before them a fufl detafi 
eC Ms plans and arrangemenCi : he inlbfMed ttMfi 
that the fleet might be houriy expected, that it woo 
of the first importance that he should hkiteelf gel 
on board ere the enemy were made aware of iti 
approadi ; and hence tbat be ebouM piK to sea 
immediately, in an open boat, attended %y a sin* 
g|e aid-de-camp, in order to duviate all ilsh of Hi 
passing unobserved during the daikness. On their 
parts, agaiti, so soon as the vessels hove in ^gbt^ 
they were to embark without delay in the smaH 
craft, and steer feariesriy for Bucelona, into wiricb 
they were to throw themselves. There was 
nothing in these instructions to whleh Ms andStors 
offered the slightest objection, except, indeed, 
where he mentioned the necessity onder wbich ho 
considered himself to lie. They protested against 
his exposure to such hanrds as must attend a 
nocturnal voyage in a common fishhig4ioat ; and 
they ceased to argue the point only when they 
foirod that neither reasoning nor entreaties woidd 
avail They returned to their quarters anxious and 
nneasy, after they had seen hiin launch bis enty 
vessel from the beach. 

There lay |^ tins thne off the coast df 
Baroekma, under the command oT the count ito 
Toutoose, a fleot emountin^ in aH to twehty- 
seven sail, of wluch tUileen took tank as ihfps of 
the fine. The British fette, on the other hand, 
consisted of forty sail, besides transports, with 
which it formed part of Peteiboroogh*s scheme to 
surroond the enemy's sinps st th^ anchorage^ 
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•nAlodMttojrthmiwbece theyUy. With thia 
vww H WIS that he put to aea as just described, — 
baoaoae, his oommbsion giving him supreme 
aathoiitj afloat as well as on shore, he trusted 
that his pfoaance with the fleet would enable him 
to direct it in any opevatioa calculated to promote 
thtgenenlanooesaofthewaz; This night, how- 
ever, his uneasy watch proved fruitless; the 
aqnadroQ came not ; and he returned, soon after 
daybieak, disappointed to the land: but the 
nig^ following he was more fortunate ; being 
lacaived, gteat^ to the astomshment of her com- 
■lander, on board of a fifty gun ship, on the main- 
mast of which his flag was immediate^ hoisted. 
In the great object of his embarkation, however, 
the oonfuaioa attendant on the tranamisaoo of 
oedert during the night caused him to (ail The 
piagreae of the fleet could not be arrested : it was 
seen at early dawn by the enemy's look-out fri- 
gatea; and Toulouse^ warned of the approach of 
IB enemy, made no pause to ascertain his strength, 
hot cut 1^ oables and fled with the utmost preci- 



While these things were in progress on board* 
thb nariiBe of France and England, Peterborough's 
infaitry, warned by the passing of so many 
ihipe of war, hastened, according to orders, on 
beard their tiny squadron. The wind being light 
and vaiiable, the craft soon came abreast of the 
fleet, which they passed amid the cheers both of 
eeaaen and soldiers; and then, turning their 
beads towards the mole, rushed into the basin, 
where the troops made good their landing. Great 
indeed was the joy experienced and expressed 
by all daeate of people at Barcelona ; men shout- 
ed, women wept, chUdren screamed with delight; 
while the enemy received intimation of succours 
peand in by a general discharge of cannon and 
inaU aims from the ramparts. As a matter of 
oovie, all idea of reducing the place was on the 
instant abandoned ; the stores and amniunition 
were aecretly destroyed ; and, on the 1st of May, 
under cover of a dense edipse of the sun, marshal 
Tbeese aoddenly raiaed the siege. Nor was this 
the only advantage which Peterborough's admir- 
able disposilftons secured to the Austrian cause on 
the present occasion : after abandoning upwards 
of fifty pieoes of cannon, under the idea that they 
wonld only retard his movements, Philip found 
the roads into the interior so completely blocked 
np, that he could not venture to attempt them ; 
while the devastated condition of the surrounding 
eonntry, and the low ebb to which his own sup- 
pttee were reduced, rendered even a brief sojourn 
where he was impossible. Under such circum- 
stances, one conrse of proceeding, and one only, 
lay open to him: he wheeled to the right, took 
tiie route by Hoetalrich and Gerona, and escaped 
across the moontains into France. 

While the king and his attendants gave loose 
to the most extravagant demonstrations of joy, 
Peterborough, with characteristic activity, was 
S84 



arranging his plans for the future, and 
ing how present advantages mi^t be best turned 
to a permanent account Madrid lay at this time 
perfectly exposed ; for scarce 500 men bad beea 
left to do the garrison duty ; while marshal Ber- 
wick's force was known to be in full retreat before 
lord Galway, who had reduced Alcantara, and 
was advanced as far as Placentia. Once more 
Peterborough urged his favourite project, — la 
advance through Valencia upon the capital ; and 
a council of war being summoned, the plan was 
pronounced to be judicious. Arrangements were 
therefore made for a proper distribution of the 
army, so as that Aragon and Castile might be 
secured by strong garrisons; while a corps of 
6000 men, with an adequate train of artillery, was 
allotted to Peterborough for active operations. 
Finally, it was settled that, while the horse march- 
ed overiand to Valencia, Peterborough should 
proceed with the infantry by sea ; that the king 
should repair to Tortosa, there to abide till the 
road through Valencia and Cuen9a should be 
opened out for him ; and that, joining lord Galway, 
under the earl's escort, with every disposable man, 
they should make a grand push for the total ex- 
pulsion of the Bourbons from Spain. These 
several decisions were passed at a council of war 
held on the 18th of May, 1706 ; and preparations 
were immediately set on foot for the purpose of 
carrying them into execution. 

Allusion has elsewhere been made to the fn>- 
ward and supercilious temper which, in all mat- 
ters of public business, threw its baneful influence 
over Peterborough's character. Conscious of his 
own talents, and not inclined to under-rate them, 
he was at once impatient of contradiction, and 
sensitively alive to neglect.; always devising 
schemes, always eager to carry them into execu- 
tion, and always striding, as it were, to hinder in 
others that absolute freedom of opinion which he 
claimed to exercise as matter of right in himsel£ 
Such a man is not likely, under any circumstances, 
to be popular among his colleagues ; but when we 
look to the description of persons with whom, in his 
present service, he was compelled to associate, we 
shall scarcely wonder that Peterborough should 
have become to them an object of jealousy and 
personal antipathy. Cold, reserved, haughty, and 
obstinate, Charles could neither brook the petulant 
language in which his general too much indulged, 
nor admit the force of arguments which came be- 
fore him in the garb rather of commands than of 
suggestions. The royal attendants, in like man- 
ner, looked with undisguised abhorrence upon a 
man who neither courted their interest, nor aflected 
to value their opinions ; while the generala them- 
selvea complained, and with aome show of rea- 
son, that, in the arrangement of plans of cam- 
paigns, very little care was taken either to conci- 
liate their feelings, or convince their understand- 
ings. We would not, while expressing ourselves 
thus, he understood as desiring to convey an im- 
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pression that solid and substantial ground neces- 
sarily existed for all the complainte which began 
now to be heard. Probably there was as much 
reason for disgust on the part of the general-m- 
chief, as for the murmuring land discontent which 
pperailed among his confederates ; but, however 
this may be, a bitter estrangement took place, the 
effects of which upon the pyblic service were truly 
lamentable. Men whose honour and interest were 
equally engaged in supporung one another with 
ciordialily, permitted personal feeling to overrule 
even m sense of professional duty ; and the com- 
mon cause was forgotten amid the desire experi- 
enced on all hands to bumble and thwart the de- 
vices of a rival. 

It is stated, in a work entitled " An account of 
the Earl of Peterborough's Conduct in Spain," 
which, as it proceeded from the pen of the earl's 
physician, is of course not unfavourable to the 
subject of this memoir, that the council of war 
which had arranged the plan of campaign was 
scarcely dissolved, when some of the most import- 
ant of the conclusions at which it had arrived were, 
by the king's command, evaded. Instead of 6000 
men of all arms, only 4000 infantry, with a few 
squadrons of horse, accompanied lord Peterbo- 
rough to Valencia ; where, without money, and 
totally unaided by the local authorities, he was re- 
quired to equip his little army for the field. Three 
whole weeks were accordingly expended in pur- 
chasing mules and laying up stores; while a 
corps of cavalry was formed, partly by the enrotr 
ment>of raw levies, partly by mounting some of the 
most efficient of the companies of infantry. Peterbo- 
ron^ was not of a temper to bear even these slights 
calmly ; but when, at the end of a month, be found 
the king still lingering at Barcelona, his patience 
entirely forsook him. He wrote both to the per- 
sons about the Spanish court, and to the ministers 
at home, in the most querulous and irritating tone ; 
he protested against being responsible for the is- 
sues of events which he had opposed to the utmost 
of his power: and not satisfied with writing, be- 
gan in some degree to act as if the game had en- 
tirely changed its character. Instead of pushing 
upon Madrid, as he had originally proposed to do, 
he employed his troops in the reduction of certain 
places along the coast ; the possession of which, 
tbou^ not absolutely valueless, might have cer- 
tainly been deferred without detriment to the 
interests of Charles. Yet let bira not be hastily 
coDdemned for thus acting. Charles not only 
wasted a precious month at Barcelona — a space 
nxire than sufficient to have carried him, by way 
of Valencia, to Madrid — but, on the invitation of 
certain persons in Aragon, he suddenly adopted a 
totally new line of route towards his capital. He 
set ofl( under a slender escort, to Saragoza ; from 
which no entreaties on the earPs part could, dur- 
ing many weeks, withdraw him. 

Jt is exceedingly difficult, amid the conflicting 
evidence with which party spirit has ovctUid the | 



subject, tbatrive at any sttisfactmy emidfirioii 
touching the motives which dictated this vnfertih 
natejoumey into Aragon. The friends ofCbsries 
and of lord Gralway contend, that the former was 
driven to undertake it, pattly by the exhsttsted 
sikte of his treasury, and the ikilare of tile EngHsli 
general to afibrd supplies, partly hi oitler that be 
might personally escatpe from tfie intolerable in* 
suits to which lord PeleibonNigh was now in the 
constant habit of subjectbg him. PeCerboRmgh^ 
adherents^ on the other himd, assert that the ar 
rangement was dictated by the pitiful jealo«^ of 
the court. Which eeuld not brook the idea of being 
conducted to Madrid in triumph by an olBaer 
whom they one and all abhorred. Let the Irttth 
rest where it may, no doubt can eust that to this 
fatal journey may be, in a great measufe, attri* 
buted the disasters which eveatdally dooded 
over tiw prospects of the allies. It is beyond dis- 
pute, moreover, that a sense of the perMOal 
wrongs endured by himself operated, in a degree 
which eanuot be justified, in abating the seal of 
Peterborough; while the delays incident upon 
such relaxation, coupled with the gross incapacity 
of those in command elsewhMe, gave ample time 
to the enemy to recover from a situation whiofa^ 
at one moment, seemed to be all hut desperatSi 

Finding that his argoments eatMyfUled of 
producing any efiect upon the determbalions of 
Charies, Peterborough, whose activity of entw 
prise amoonted to positive lestlosanssB, began to 
devise numerous schemes of conqvest apart from 
his original design upon Madnd. Expeditloni 
were fitted out against AUcant and Caithageiia, 
both of which places were redooed ; though not 
till much time had been expended in attacking 
them, which migbt have been better empioyed in 
operations elsewhere. Nor are tbsse the only 
errors which seem to be justly attributable to Petot^ 
borough at this stage oif the war. Inflnenced by 
feelings unworthy of a man of genius, and quito 
at variance with his professions of patriotism, he 
abstained trom acting in support of lord Gahray^ 
on the ground that he had not been formally so> 
licited so to do ; while he appealed, hidefooceoC 
his own remissness, to the terms of a council of 
war, which had long ceased to be an object of a^ 
tention to any person afiected by it How thii 
came about, and to what consequences it led, it 
will be necessaryto give some aoooont 

While these unfortunate misunderstandings 
gave a turn to afiirs in one quarter, enors scarce* 
ly less glaring in kind, and equally fotal in their 
cotisequences, maiked the progress of the war in 
another. The Portuguese airoy, after advancing 
as far as the bridge of Almaroz, and snrpiising in 
Alcantara the rear-guard of Berwick's oolumni^ 
suddenly stopped short ; Das Mines, the general, 
refusing to penetnUe a league farther into Spain, 
so long as Badajoz and Cindad Rodrigo remained 
m possession of the enemy. This halt occurrad 
during the second siege of Barcelona, on the r^ 
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«lilto «C«biob IIm iat« of the WAT WM tuppMid to 
mm } Bor oo«kl aU tint imtrafttiM of lord Oalwajr 
iaduoe bii coUetfiia lo andeiuke as enterpiise of 
B^BflMotf tiU iiUoUicMoo of Uh> roliof wiid ff Pctef - 
hawiinifc ftiofcirt hm, Evin Umii» bowerai^ it 
mraiiad noC to pi«« a march upon Madiii: 
Daa Miaaa iofiatid opoo ndociiif 0M» at ieaat» of 
tb# two Jb itw waa wUob ooiiUDaa4 tlie priaeipal 
a p p r oac h ^ into Portugal; and aa Rodrigo waa 
aqppoaod tooHer tho graataat ftcilitiaa to a beaiig- 
iug vmy, Oalwaj oooaan t ad to n-ofea the caa^ 
paigu luidar ita walla, Roddgo waa attackod, 
and ta dua tune openad ita gatea; after which 
the Older waa iaaued to march upon Madrid: hut 
the iLiPih itaalf waa hoth languidly and discredit- 
ao*)f oo n d u c t ed. Maiahal Berwick, one of the 
ahleat ^^fficara of hie daj^ more eepedally in the 
caoduct of a deienaif e war, kept the inTadera 
ooaatantljr on the alert, heating hack their patrols 
and aneeting their progress at every point where 
the aligbteat advantaga of ground diaplayed itael€ 
Me a n ti m e Laa Torresi after throwing garrisons 
Into Requana, Coenfa and other strong placesi 
dfaw off entiiely Oom Valencia, and took up a 
poaitioB aoud the hroken country which surrounds 
the aooreea of the Tagua, Nor was Philip ne- 
gleeCful of the breathing apace which the indo- 
lanee and want of ooidiality among hie enemiee 
afierded him: bursting again into Spain at the 
head of a ftrmidahle oavalry, and pursuing the 
load by Pampeluna, he made bis appearance in 
Madrid at a moment when such an apparition 
waa least of aU expected ; and bearing off his 
oonseit, aa wall as the civil and ecclesiastical au- 
thoiiliei^ lenoved them all in perfea safety to 
Buifoa. Than followed a aeiiee of masterly 
VMvaaMiii^ whioh brought the corps of Berwick 
and Laa Tdvaa into communication ; atrong re- 
inftvasmenla wam pushed from France along 
etetygauta that waa p as sabl e; while bands of arm- 
ad peaaanta wave hastily enrolled, both in Andar 
hwia and the Csstilea. In a word, the critical 
moment which might have decided the war m 
CbaHee'a &vo«r waa gone : the enemy had re- 
oovered their confidenoej the peases firom Navarre 
were in their possession ; this capital alone was 
lost) and even tha^ aa the troope oTOalway and 
Pan Mines beheU it, presented no cheering or 
.onoonraging aspect. On the 26th of June, the 
Anglo-Portuguese oolomos took up their quar- 
ters in Madrid ; where amid a death-like silence, 
heoauae in atreeta abaolutaly deeerted, Charles 
was proelaimed king. 

The policy of the allies, circumstanced as they 
now were, appeara ao obvioua and so simple, th«t 
we are at a loaa to account (ot the. strange infatu- 
ation under the mfluenoe of whidi it waa neglect- 
ed. Had Dae MinaaandGalway, with the Uoope 
under their immediate command, amounting at the 
loweet computation to 8000 in&ntiy and 4000 
cavalry, poehed upon marahal Berwick, as yet 
mpeatly inferior in point of numbers, not aU hi^ 



akill could have averted the neoeaaity of a i 
into Old CaatHe: the alliee might have then i 
the mountain peases which separate Old C«stile 
Ifom New, and thrown open the roada both into 
Aragoo and Valencia; along which it waa Cair to 
eondude that reinibreements would move prompd j 
to their aid. , Again, the arrival of the Ajiglo- 
Ptetnguaee fbroea m the vioinity of Bladrid ooght 
to have drawn the attention both of Peterboroog^ 
and the king ezduaively to that point, whiUMr 
every dispoaabla man was bound to haaton, for 
the purpoee of awdling their divisions to the great- 
est poesihle amount Strange to say, howerer, 
neither of theee evente belelL The Poitugnaw 
entered Madrid, aa haa just been stated, on the 
16th of June ; on the S7th, king Charlee was pco- 
cUimed ; after which, as if the war were finiaiiftd, 
both officers and men sat down to enjoy the plen- 
euree of a large, a vicious, and then the reverse of 
a polished city. It is but (air to add, indeed, that 
detadied corps were aent both to Toledo and 
Segovia, of which the alliee made themedvea 
masters without reaistance ; and that the generds 
daapatched meaaengers in all haste to the kin^ to 
urge hie immediate removal to the capitaL 

If there was one point more than another on 
which lord Peterborough piqued himaelC it waa 
on the excellence of the intelligence which he 
contrived to secure relative to the movementa both 
of friends and enemiee. We cannot, therefore^ 
give credence to Dr. Friend, when he aaaerte, that 
of the occupation of Madrid the eari remained ig- 
norant during aeveial weeks ; more eepedally as 
we find him exacting a certificate from one of 
Oalway's meeaengera, that he was not the bearer 
of any communication addressed directly to him- 
selC it is much more probable that certaih 
meaner paaaiona to which he waa miaerably the 
slave,— a jealouay of control altogether ir re prcaat - 
hie, and an ambition, if such it may be termed, 
which forbade him to act except in the moot pro- 
minent capacity, — blinded him to a 'bonsideratioB 
of his own honour not lees than of his coontry*e 
welfare. He had heard from various sooroee, that 
the authority which he had hitherto exerdaed would 
cease so soon as his troops came into contact with 
thoeeoflordOalway; he had recdved, moreover, 
numerous hints of the complaints lodged againsC 
him by the king of Spain ; and hence he experi- 
enced no d^eire to place at the disposal of a rival, 
power which would ceitflUnly be used for his own 
deetruction. He therefore ddayed hie mo v em en t 
till the period had long passed when any anbatao- 
tial benefit could be expected to arise from its ao- 
oompiishment Yet let justice be done : if Peter- 
borough deeerves censure on. the score of time 
mis-spent, Chariee Hea open to chaigee still more 
serious; inasmuch aa he not only abstained, him- 
aelf, from following the courae which became hiii^ 
but proved in a great meaaure the canae of ana- 
conduct in othen. 

While the operationB againat Caithagsiia and 
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AlkiBl wan canied on, Petorboipiigli gmmA not 

to inportane tha kii^ oa the sabjeet of an iovn*' 

diate maoval of tha court to Yalflnoia, and a 

pTnwpl adwuios opoo Madnd. To maajF of bi» 

Icttma be MOMved no reply ; i«dwbeonpliMdid 

OMM^ tbty cootained littla beiidee nicnei^ 

g ro woded upon the want of idagnatft reeoorooi, 

and tba ioBipoMibUity of deaertins the fiuthfnl in* 

habttanrw of Saragwa. Theaamatoooofotfna- 

poodeaoa^ oontiniied on both adea after Reqnena 

hnd fidWn, and the nad la|r open aafiur as tha veij 

heart of Caetila In a latter bearing data July 5» 

1706, Patarborvoc^ writee— *^Caithagena haa 

sobuiittad, and the gpjiiaon consetaof 500 meo: 

Reqoena haa oapitulatad ; the aoldieis prieonei» 

of war — thainhabitanta without tanna, to be dia- 

poeed of at your pleasure. Your majesty will 

find the horse and foot near Aiarcon, half way to 

Madrid. The Spaniards and Qermans ase on 

that side. The way is so free betwixt this and 

Madrid, that the deserters pass three or four iaa. 

eompany : your smjesty may pass to your capital 

diia way as in a most profound peace, and with 

what expedition yon tlunk fit" Neither thia in- 

teiligeoce^ howeTer^ nor a propoeal suhsaqnentl|y 

made to repair himself to Sarsgoza, for the puiw 

poae of examining into the actual state of a£bu% 

produced the smallest efiect on Charles's deter- 

minatioQ: he continued fixed in hie resolution of 

psssing ibrottgb Aragon to Madrid, and positive^ 

prohibited the earl's journey to Sa rag ona, 

It wiU be seen that, in hiscommunicationa with 
the kin^ Peterborough studiously avoided all al- 
haion to the occupation of the capital by Das 
Minasw Of that event, indeed, he afiected a pro- 
found ignorance^ though lord Gal way au b se qnen tf 
ly ffffTt**^, in the house of lords, that one of his 
fine acts after the proclamation of Charlea, was to 
eommunicate the (act of his arrival to lord Peter* 
borough. Neither has it been denied by the most 
devoted of the earl's partisans, that so early sa 
July 6th, an officer passing by way of Valencia 
fiom the head-quarters of Das Minas's army, ro- 
pQited, though not officially, the capture of Map 
iIimL Yet Peterborough wrote and aoted as if 
Aladrid were either held by the enemy, or at most 
laid open to the occupation of whatever force might 
firatarxiTe in its vicinity} for he persisted in hold- 
i^g back till the king should consent to adopt bis 
views, and pass under his escort to the capital 
It were a long and tedious tale, were we to enu- 
nsiatai, one by one^ the miachiefs which arose out 
of so much parveraeness on both sides: enough 
is done when we state that, after a fruitless so- 
jaam of five weeks at Saragoaa, Charles became 
it length convinced of his insbility to proceed 
tfanmg^ the hesrt of Aragon ; that he then wrote 
to Peterborough, soliciting that protection which 
be had so often so coldly declined ; that Peterbo- 
isogb hastsoad, with 700 hone and IdOO foot, to 
■set the king at Pastrana; and that, ontheGth, 
of August, the loy al cavalcade arrived at the head* 



quaitsis of tha Portugussa amy. That aivvw 
however^ was no longer in possession either aC 
Madrid or the fomaases near: aaadrevease had 
overtakanit; and now not evea the presence of 
tha sovsreigi sufficed to restore unanimity among 
tha l8a4srS| or oonfidanoa to tha men. 

We have qioken of the inactivity which, fo«. 
aaaia daya afiar their arrival in Madrid, mMed 
tha pisoasdings, if auehatam may be used, aC 
laid Qalw»y«nd Das Mines. It seemed, indeed,, 
aa if their plans had all been framed on the as> 
aumption of a belief that the king would precede 
thaoa in the capital ; and that these (ailini^ they 
wscB utteriy at a loss how 4o use the advantages 
whioh they had unexpectedly gained. No ma- 
gsanea were formed; nor w^ the slightest attempt 
made to miee, asaong the inhabitants of the city 
or eoontry round, fresh battalions: nay, even 
the duke of Berwick, who, with a very inferior 
foroe^ watched them so near as the vicinity of 
Alcala, sufiaced for a time neither interruption nor 
alarm. It ia scarcely necessary to add, that e* 
the mdecision of the allies Philip and his generals 
made tha bMt use i and that the days which tha 
fonaerwaatad in indolence and foUy, were devoted 
by the latter to the bringing up of socooucs or Uie 
Oigsnisation of corps of paitisans. 

Qyi tha 8th of July, information at length 
readied Madrid, that the king had removed to 
Saragoaa for the purpose of passing from thence 
to the capital It became neceeaary, in coose- 
queaoe, to drive the niesqr from Alcala, as well 
as to dear the road through Ghiadalaxaia and 
Torr^ ; and lord Galway advancmg with a 
portion of the troops for this purpose, Berwick 
retreated before him. On the Uth, Das Minas, 
who had halted with tha remainder in Madridi 
joined hie colleague at Alcala ; and the possibi* 
lity of crushing Berwick, of whoee resources they 
possessed very defective information, was oonsi* 
dered. It is at least doubtful whether the attempt, 
even if haxarded at once, would have succeeded ; 
for Berwick was ahready joined by Philip, and 
their combined armies occupied a atrong position 
in a fork of the Henarez, near Jadraque ; but as 
no movement took place till the 1st of August, a 
foilurs could alone be anticipated. Nor was the 
result difisrent from what might have been es- 
peoted : a briak fire from the enemy's batteries 
estafied lord Galway and Daa Minas that the 
river could not be passed, nor the Unes approach* 
ed; and hanca they fell back again to Gusdabuc- 
ara, wbsr^ for some days, they rested on their 
arms. ByandbycameiateUigenoethattheking^ 
route was changed, and that he had gone to meet 
lord Peterborougb at Pastnuuu To that pomt, 
therefore^ was attention immediately paid, and 
with such abaoluta devotion of lesl and commoa 
sense, that the thoughts of the two chiefs seemed 
to be wholly abstracted fipom the consideration of 
possible aoddents elsewhere. Again did Berwic!; 
ably tika |ulv«ntagf» of tha caialessness of his m 
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fiitutad opponents : letdmg a strong ditsdimetit 
tlong the roots of the hiUs, be came soddentj 
upon Madild, of which, as H was entirelj dnined 
or troops, lie gamed possession without reeistanoe ; 
and then puslung as far as Segovia and Toledo, 
he made himself master of both ere the gairisons 
ieemed to be aware that danger impended. 

Snch was the melancholy state into wluch 
afiirs had fallen, when Charles, with his scanty 
esoort, arrived a Qnadalaxara ; he foond his 
IBsnerals laboniing under the combioed influence 
of dissatisfaction with themsehres and distrust 
tile one of the other ; while the men as little re- 
sembled the conquerors of a kingdom, as soldiers 
usually do when desponding and .disheartened 
with reverses. The appearance of the kin|^ and 
the coming up of further reinforoements whioh 
occurred on the day foUowmg, soon restored con- 
fidence to the soldiers; but among the generals, 
ftelings the most decidedly hostile to unity of 
purpose seemed to gain strength fVom hour to hour. 
Head-quarters presented, indeed, but one con- 
tinued scene of altercation and mutual complaint 
Peterborough accused Das Mines of shameful 
ignorance of bis profession : Das Mines retorted, 
by laying to the chaige of Peterborough's dilaloiy 
conduct the blame of all the disasters that had 
oocuned. This was followed by bitter and aeri- 
nonious disputes as to the assumption of com- 
mand and precedence of rank. Lord Calway, to 
do him justice, expressed himself willing to serve 
uider Peterborough till his order of recdl, which 
he had solicited, should arrive ; but the Portu- 
guese would not, in like manner, yield the palm ; 
and Peterboiougb refused to act in a secondary 
capacity under any one. Nor was he more for- 
tunate in a proposition which he ventured to make 
ibr the distribution of the forces into three or four 
oepaiate corps. Neither to that, nor to his ex- 
press desire of attempting with 5000 men, the 
leoovery of Madrid, was any attention paid : in a 
word, it became evident, even to himself, that a 
longer continuance with the Spanish army could 
not possibly redound either to his own honour or 
tiie public service. He accordingly remembered 
that his original instructions contained a clause 
authorising him to proceed, whenever it should 
appear desirable, to the assistance of the duke of-* 
Savoy ; and, as Turin was now closely invested, 
be abruptiy declared his determination of acting 
upon that Older. 

The extreme readiness with which the sugges- 
tion was sanctioned, could not fail to ttoitify a 
man of Peterborougb's extravagant Tanity. When 
he stated his intention in a councB of war, not 
only was no voice raised against it, but the king, 
in order to confirm him in the design, laid upon^ 
him a oommission to raise, at Genoa, a kian of 
100,0001., to be secured on the hereditary posMs- 
sionsofthe house of Austria. He was then for- 
mally invested with the command of the fleet, and 
bMtmlid, at the ooodoaoii of his important ter* 



vtees abroad, lo employ himself in the fedhictidBsf 
the Mands of Majorca and Hfinorca ; b«l aet a 
hmt was dropped, calculated to produce a beitf 
that hu return to head-quarters was either iiipsii 
ed or denied, x et Petsfborou^i dkl net qjWl Ims 
somewhat ungmtefU prince, without tendering 
him, as a last legacy, a few cautions as fo bis Ib- 
ture proceedmgs. In direct opposition to the 
ophiioas of tibe odwr generali, he advised thitna 
^Rirt should be made to bring BerwidL tn a ba^ 
tie; but tiiat ground should be taken op and 
maintained throughout the winter, defhnsively, 
m the heart of Castfle. As Petefboroog^ was 
not a w itn es s to the consequences atiaing out ef 
the neglect of this solemn warning we need net 
pause to describe them in detail ; hot we may 
mention, that they led not only to a saoond faime 
in the enemy's presence, but to adisastrooBretrsst 
into Valencia. 

With the avowal ofhis determination to quit the 
army of Spain, ends what, m strict pro prie ty of 
speech, deserves to be termed tiie raihtuy bie- 
grapihy of lord Peterborough. The remahiderof 
bis career is but that of an Engtiah n obl e man ; 
though marked with a degree of eccentricity tare- 
ly to be found in such histories, which it will not 
be necessary. In a work l&e the present, to traoa 
with the same minute attention whidi we have 
bestowed on hhi services in the field : yel there 
are, even in his private lifb, if, indeed, hie fifocaa ba 
said ever to have partaken of privacy, several pea- 
sages whidi we are not authorised to omit; and 
of these we now proceed to give as succinct a re- 
lation as any regard to p ersp ic uit y will permit 

The council of war, which virtaally deprived of 
lus command by far the ablest officer in the sep- 
vice of Charles, concluded its delibertions on ths 
afternoon of August the 9th. On tiie 11th, P^ 
terborough set out under a sB^t esoort of dgbfy 
dragoons, for Valencia. But he had not trav<dled 
far, when intelligence reached him, little calculat- 
ed under any ctrcumatancea to excite a feefingof 
satisfiu;tioo. He learned that the whole of his 
baggage had been att^ed and plundered by the 
enemy, the guard having suffered thenwelTes to 
be surprised at Huetto near Cuen9a, vrfafle follow- 
ing bis rapid march to Ghiadalunra. Feteriio- 
rough's indignation became greatiy roused, when 
an inquiry into the circumstances of the case lad 
to a suspicion that the inhabitants of Huette had 
betrayed bis sol<fiers. He mstantiy marehed mto 
the place, and would have burned it tothe ground, 
had not the magistrates implored his demency, 
and undertaken to make good his losses, whicb 
fell littie short of 10,0002. Neverthdess, though 
he exacted the fnR value of the property otolm, 
he refused to apply any portkxi of it to his own 
use. Com and otiier neoessariea, of which the 
army began already to be in need, were acoepted 
in lieu of money ; and the vrhde waa IbumJed, 
hi cars furnished for the purpose^ to the royal 
oommitsaries at Chmooo. 
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HaYkig efiiMAed this imporUnt tervice, uid de- 
voted hhw days to ralazttioo and amii06iiMBt*,tbe 
little party afain aat forward. They journeyed 
«i fiir as CompUio witboot meeting with any 
•draotnre ; bat in that place, the troopers were 
scarcely disencambered of thdr harness, and the 
hamm pot up for the night, when the '* tnunpet*s 
ifoa tongue" called them again to the ranks. In- 
teUigence had, it appeared, come in, of an atroci- 
mas act of cruelty recently perpetrated in a village 
hard by, where a detachment of convalescents, 
when proceeding under an English officer to join 
their several regiments, had been treacherously 
attacked and overpowered. Nat satisfied with 
disarming the men, and handing them over to the 
French, the baibaiians put them all to death, by 
casting them, one by one^ headlong into a pit, 
where, with a single exception, they were dashed 
to pieces. It needed but the relation of this revolt- 
ing stoiy, to carry Peterborough's squadron for- 
ward with the utmost degree of alacrity. They 
burned to take revenge ; and had they reached 
their place of destination but one hour sooner, the 
•pportunity of efiectually accomplishing that desire 
would have been ample. But a rumour of their 
design having by some means obtained circulation, 
ahnost all the murderers found an opportunity to 
escape. One roan only )vas convicted of taking 
part in the atrooity, whom Peterborough hanged 
to the knocker of his own door ; after which the 
village was consumed to ashes. The follow- 
ing anecdote, connected with this horrible afiair, 
we give in the words of an eye-witness :— *< After 
tins piece of militaiy justice,** says Carlton, ^ we 
were led up to the fatal pit or hole, down which 
many had been cast headlong. There we found 
one poor soldier alive, who, upon his throwing in, 
had catched fast hold of some impending bushes, 
and saved himself upon a little jutty, within the 
concavity. On hearing us talk English, he cried 
out ; and ropes being let down, in a little time he 
was drawn up, when he gave us an ample detail 
of the whole villany. Among other particulars, I 

4 

* The followiaff characterittic an«cdote it taken 
Caraon't Memoin, one of the moe^ 



pieces of autobiography extant :— '* While 
wo stayed at Huetle, there was a little incident in life 
which gave me great diversion. The oarl, who had 
always maintained a good correspondence with the 
&ir sex, hearing fifom one of the priests of the place, 



that on the alarm of burning the town, one of the finest 
ladies m all Spain had taaen refuse in the nunnery. 
was desirous to speak with he^. The nunnery stood 



•poa a small rising bill withm the town ; and to ob- 
tain the view the earl had presently in his bead this 
stratagem : He sends for roe, as en^eer, to have mv 
advice how to raise a proper fortificaUoa upon that hill, 
oat of the nunnery. Iwaited upon his lordship to the place, 
where, declaring the intent of our coming^ and atving 
planBible reasons for it, the train took, and inunediately 
the lady abbess and die fair lady came out U> make 
iatercession that his lordship would be pleased to lay 
aside that design. The divme oratory of one. and the 
heaotilbl charms of the other, prevailed ; so his lord- 
ship left the.fbrtification to be the work of some fiiture 



gaoeration." 
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remeiiiber,he told me a very narrow escape he had 
in that obscure recess. A poor woman, one of 
the wives of the soldiers, who was thrown down 
after him, struggled and roared so much that they 
could no^ with all their force, throw her cleverly 
in the middle ; by which means, falling near the 
side^ in her fall ahe almost beat him from his place 
of security.** 

The remainder of the journey seems to have 
been performed without the occurrence of any in- 
cident deserving of notice. Peterborough reached 
Valencia in safety : spent a few days there, amid 
the gayedee of bull-fights, balls, and other enter- 
tainments } and then, under the influence of mor- 
tified feelings which he could not disguise from 
those around him, took the road to Alicant, where 
he arrived just in time to receive the submission ot 
the citadel, which Mahoni had hitherto defended 
with ^e greatest obstinacy. He found, also, that 
a new distribution had been made of the fleet*, in 
obedience to orders received from home; and 
hence, that the attempt upon Port Mahou, which 
had been recommended at the council of war, 
roust, for the present at least, be suspended. 
After placing Alicant, therefore, in a state ol* de- 
fence, and appointing garrisons at convenient 
points for the preservation of the province, the earl 
pot to sea ; — not for the purpose of carrying aid 
to Turin, of which the siege was already raised ; 
but to execute the single commission recently en- 
trusted to him. The hero of Barcelona and the 
conqueror of Valencia laid aside the character of a 
soldier, that he might seem, at least, to ezerdse 
his r«re talents in 5ib management of a loan. 

It is not worth while to follow, step by step, the 
proceedings of onr eccentric hero in his present 
expedition. Let it suffice to state, that he suc- 
ceeded in obtaining, from the merchants of Genoa, 
the pecuniary supplies, on terms which his worst 
enemies have alone ventured to stigmatise as un- 
favourable. But Peterborough's temperament 
was too sanguine, and his love of mtiigue too 
strong to permit his resting satisfied with the ac- 
complishment of this important object He pro- 
ceeded to Turin, with the ostensible view of ob- 
taining from the duke of Savoy a reinforcement of 
dismounted dragoons ; but more truly that he 
might endeavour, through the agency of that 
prince, to bring himself again as a prominent actor 
on the stage of public events. Ho was not wholly 
unsucoessful in this attempt The duke^ delight- 
ed with his polished manners, and charmed with 
the energy as well as talent which gave life to his 
conversation, lent a "greedy ear to suggestions, 
which were the more readily considered, inas- 
much as Peterborough took care to represent him- 
self as acting not without the confidence of the 
English cabinet Of the precise nature of some of 
these, it can scarcely be affirmed that any conclo- 

* One half of it was ordered to the West Indies ; 
and neither the remonstrances of Peterborough nor the 
entreaties of Charles availed to retard its departure. ^ 
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•ve proof if on record ; tbongih the general im- 
pfetsionthen waf, andsti]! oontiniiesiobo,tbttttbey 
had reference to the possible resignation, by Charles, 
df the Spanish crown m fktour of Victor Aroadeus. 
How far this saggestion, wboUy iinwarrant^ 
on the part of Peterborough, may or may not hare 
operated m weakening the motoal confidence of 
the allies, it is not oar province to inquire. Pro- 
bably its eflects, though transient, proved not en- 
thely harmless ; since We find both Marlborough 
and Godolphio complaining bitterly of them in 
their correspondence : but however this may be, 
the uses to which he turned the confidence so 
atngolarly acquired, had wellnigh led to an open 
breach between the courts of Vienna and Turin. 
To the ministers of these two powers, Marlbo- 
lough had, by this time, opened out his long-die- 
. rrshed project of a combined attack upon Tonlon. 
The idea was well received by both ; but jvhen 
the means of realising it came to be considered, 
they discovered, as if by common consent, that 
there were other matters, more immediately af* 
iectmg their own particular interests, which ought 
to be attended to in the first place. The emperor 
looked to the re-establishment of his su p r emacy in 
Italy ; Savoy, not less jealous of the house of Aus- 
tria than of the Bourbons, was anxious to secure 
to herself such an accession of strength as would 
enable her to hold the balance evenly between 
them: and hence they mutually gave themselves up 
to schemes of particular conquest, in no degree con- 
ducive to the advancement of the common cause. 
The court of Turin presented, under sneh drconi* 
stances, a gforioos field of ezeition to a man of 
Peterbocongh's disposition. He entered warmly 
into the designs of Savoy; uigod the govetnment 
at home, in pressmg terms, to espouse thom ; and 
spoke of an inroad into Provence, not only as a 
scheme absolutely devised by himself, but as a 
measure easy of accomplishment, so soon as Sici- 
ly and Naples should have been secured. It is 
scarcely necessary to add, that conduct so injudi- 
cious served but to increase the distaste into 
which he had already fkllen ; and that the govern- 
ment, equally dissatisfied with his services as a 
minister and a general, lost no time in withdraw- 
ing fiiom him its countenance. 

The letter to sir Charles Hedges, which con- 
tains Peterborough's views touching the projected 
ahack on Sicily, bears date November 10, 1706 ; 
early in the January following, we find him again 
at Valencia, whither the head-quarters of the al- 
lied army were removed. It does not appear that 
on this occasion he either eieircised, or daimed a 
right to exercise, the smallest authority over the 
movements of the troops. He assisted, indeed, 
in several councils Which the ezigenciee of the 
times rendered neoessaiy; and, notwi^tanding 
the expected arrival of lord Rivers*s corps, argued 
strenuously in favour of defensive operations. 
But his warnings being disregarded,^ and his so- 

* Whatever opinion nay be entertained of the gc» I 
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ciety little courted, be withdrew altogeHier fioa 
an in te i faie n ee in pnbHc oMtten ; snil mniasi, 
sbottly afterwards, a prey to ohagrin ttd mtili- 
fioation into Italy. Neviths l sss ^ tbt ntxftim 
which met ham there was not calculated to rsitert 
him to good humour either with himself or 0thenL 
During his temporary abseBoe^ letters had ani ied 
from England, which satisfied the duke of Saviy 
that Petavborough was no loogsr a numsteralf 
queen Anne ; and the credentials aflbrded him bj 
Charies— at best rather complimeotaiy tfaao ot 
ficial — snfliced not to replace him in the positiBB 
which he had formerly occupied. Not ool j was 
his advice unsolicited,— an occn r rence deeply £». 
tressmg to his vanity,— bnt^ when ofiered, it was 
politely declined. Turin became, in eooaeqiieMs^ 
as distasteful as Valencia; and, after a lew 
weeks of intrigue and cabal, he departed. 

Allttskm has more than once been made to die 
heavy reproaches and complaints with which the 
chiefactorson the stage of Spanish wuiarehiad- 
ed one another. From the commencement of the 
operations before Ba r celon a , indeed, down to the 
&ial retirement of k>rd Peteri)orottgh, wediseovei^ 
in the correspondence of all parties, little dee than 
a Mfies of reciprocal charges ; throoghont whieh 
the subject of this memoir appears, Iflie the wild 
Arab of the Scriptures, ^ to have Us hand raissd 
against all men, as all men*s hands are raised 
against him." The manner in which the British 
government chose to decide this cootroversy» 
sftems neither to have altered his sentiments tooch- 
hig the ittcapaotty of his ooUeagues, nor impress- 
ed him with a conviction that to pursue it fuither 
Wodd, on his part, be attended with no advanta- 
feons consequences. From Grenoa and Turin, 
during his first sqjoum there, as well as from Va- 
lencia on his return into Spain, he oontinoed to 
harass both friends and foes with a statecMot of 
personal wrongs and insults ; and even when fbr^ 
raally made aware that the cabinet had disowned 
him as an agent, he pursued the same course 
with unabated zeaL He continued to assert the 
perfect ivisdom of all his own designs ; he spoke 
of ministers and generals as eqnally combined to 
eflbothis disgrace; and he turned a deaf ear to 
the councils of those who advised him to seek, at 
home, reparation for the injuries of which he 
complained. But this is not aU. With a strange 
perversity of taste, and a total absence of judg- 
ment, he persisted in forcing his services on a 
government which decUned them; and 
that confidence was not reposed in him, he 
gan to negotiate and intrigue on his own i 
bility,and according to his own conceptionof things. 

neral to un d n eai of Peterborough's views, the ismies of 
the contoft bore the ttrongett tostimoi^ po their wis- 
dom in most iintaiicet. Lord Galway and Daa Mints, 
preferring an ofiensive to a defeniire war, matched, 
soon after the arrival of the reinforcements, upoa Ma- 
drid, or the defeat at Almansa, and the ditaaCrsos 
consequences arising eut of it, evsry reader of histsiy 
is aware. 
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* Full of SMch notMMis, and confident in hia own 
pow«% to wfaiflh lie tttU looked at oompotent to 
nplaoe him in the foramoet lank of pabiic men, 
Pelerbofoog^ took the roed to Vienna; wheie, 
as hie militaiy renown had preceded him, and lie 
made no ecn^ of repreeenting himself as an ac- 
credited agent of the £ng^ah court, his reception 
was veiy flattering A manner peotdiarly fiuM 
dnating (and no losn's manners were more fas- 
cinating at will) enabled him to make the most of 
these «dvantag^; nor did any great while elapse 
ere a happy opportunity presented for the exer- 
cise of that diplomatic talent, of which he coveted, 
in a lemarkahle degree^ the reputation. £le 
fiiond Austria brooding over the iqjuries which 
she believed hsrself to have snAted at the hands 
of the king of Sweden ; injuries for which it re- 
quired all the influence of Marlboroo^ to hinder 
hsr from seeking immediate redress. Peterbo- 
fsogli hastened to turn his dilooorse into a chan- 
mI which could not fiiil to be at least agreeable. 
Regudleas of the consequences that might attend 
the fiuming of a flame, be spoke undisguisedly in 
fiuroorof measures gf retaliation ; and more than 
insinoated that Pfig***!^ would not leAise her 
ooontananoe to any attempt which might be made 
to cuh the ambition of the Swedish monarch. It 
was wdl for the common cause that Biarlborougb, 
made aware of the earl's progress northward, had 
in some degree foreseen the game which he 
might be expected to play. Before any stop was 
taken, ctf which the necessary result oMist have 
been an immediato maroh of the Swedish army 
into the heart of the empire, the Austrian cabi- 
net received notice that Petorboreug^ carried no 
eommiesion firam his own government ; and hence 
that any rehance which mi^t be placed upon his 
pfomisee and asssrtions would be abeolntefy 
thrownaway. There is good reason to believe that 
the fiery eail never forgave this prompt but neces- 
sary exereise of authority on Marlborough's part, 
which deieated in a moment a ecbeme not impru- 
dently devised, but of which the sole e'nd was the 
advancement of himself in public estimation. 

A sudden change of addrMS among the members 
of the council of stato acquainted Peterborough 
with the downfol of his air-built castle. Vienna 
became, in consequence, as Httle agreeable to him 
as Turin had recently been ; and hence, so soon 
as a regaid to decency would permit, he took a 
somewhat abrupt leave of the emperor. His rest- 
less stops were then turned towards Alt Ranstadt, 
where Charies XII. lay encamped; though 
iHiether from motives of curiosity merely, or un- 
der the expection that there, at least, full scope 
for the dbplay of his genius would be afibfded, 
we take it not upon us to determine. Be this, 
however, as it may, his reception at the head- 
quarters of the SwedishArmy proved the reverse of 
giatifying : Charies would not so much as gmnt 
him a formal audience ; and when on one oecap 
ma he fbned hhaself into the king's presoBos, 



not all his efibrt% though made with bis usual ad- 
dress, prevailed upon the eccentric monarch to 
honour him with his confidence. The following 
account of the interview in question is given in an 
intercepted letter from M. Besenval, the French 
agent at Leipxig :^ 

*< My lord Peterborough departed last week to 
return to England. Some days after his arrival, 
having oome to Leipsig in a carriage to the quar- 
ters of the chancery, to pay his respects to the 
king of Sweden, they would not suffer him to en- 
ter the apartment where that prince had shut him- 
self up with count Piper. He did not conceal his 
chagrin at this disappointment ; and while he 
amused himself with conversing in a parlour, he 
was informed that the king of Sweden was going 
out He ran to present himselfto that prince, but 
found him gone ; and, mounting the horse of a 
groom, be iMde so much diligenoe, that, joining 
him as ,he was going out of the village, he told 
him he was come to have the honour of paying 
his respecto to him ; and that his design had 
been to follow him for that purpose to his head- 
quarters at Alt Ranstadt *The weakness of 
my horse,' he added, ' obliges me to take the liber- 
ty of requesting your majesty not to go lo fast ; a 
liberty I would not have taken, if I were mounted 
on the smallest of the bones with which your ma- 
jesty's stables are filled.' The king laughed, and 
listened to him afterwards all the way to Alt 
Ranstadt, as he understood enough of French to 
Oimiprebend what his lordship said." The same 
writer continues,— and we g^ve the extract in his 
own wocd% beoaose bis sources of informatioa 
were excellent,—'* M. Hermelin told me that my 
lord Peterboroi^ not content with displaying 
his ideas m discourse, had written them down, and 
given them in the form of a memorial to the chan- 
cery. He added, that they were contrary to those 
of the English and Dutch ministers, because thej 
tended toengage theking of Sweden to intermed- 
dle in the affiurs of Europe in quality of arbitrator, 
by thefocility whicbhe would find in it from all quar- 
ters ; the Englisb being so Uttle in a condition to 
support the war, that they would be obliged, the en- 
suing year, to solicit peace, if France could pre- 
serve the advantages she had gained thiscampaipu'* 

Ifit be difficult to devise a rational excuse for 
Qonduot so unwarrantably perverse, it is still a 
haider task to acquit of duplicity the man who, 
while thus striving to undermine the policy of 
Marlborough and his firiends, coukl write, as Pe- 
terborough did, in the most abject style, to the 
very individual whom he abbooed and envied. 
A letter from the earl, bearing dato Ranstadt, 
July S9d, is extaniy which certainly doee not 
place him in a very favourable light either as a 
diplomatist or a man of honour. Our Unite will 
not permit ns to give of that letter even an epi- 
tome; but' we nfer the reader to Dr. Cox^s 
*< Life of fie Duke of Marlbofoagb," where ho 
will find it printed at length. 
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The camp at Alt Ranitadt proTuig ndt more 
agreeable than other quarters, Peterborough turn- 
ed hii face towards Hano?er ; where, from a va- 
riety of causes, he seems to have obtained, be- 
yond his roost sanguine expectations, the good- 
will of the court, and the respect and even adula- 
tion of the courtiers. He arrived at a moment 
when the electress Sophia could neither talk nor 
think of any subject besides her intended removal 
to Elngland. Peterborough warmly encouraged 
the project; and possessing a happy talent for 
conversation, with a great deal of boldness and 
political effrontery, he found little difficulty in per- 
suading the court to honour him with its confi- 
dence, and to look to him as an able and willing 
partisan. Yet his sojourn here was not protract- 
ed; for we find him, on the 15th of August, a 
guest in the duke of Marlborough's camp, at that 
time established in the proximity of the Nivelle, 
with the head-quarters at Soigniea. The manner 
in which Marlborough writes of him, both to (Jo- 
dolphin and the duchess, impresses us with senti- 
ments not very favourable either as to his discre- 
tion or dignity. He seems to have had but one 
subject of conversation throughout the ten days 
in which he was the duke's guest — ^namely, him- 
self :■ yet he so far yielded to the remonstrances 
of his original patron, as to promise an immediate 
submission of his case to the judgment of parlia- 
ment; and when he quitted the. allied lines, it 
was with the professed design of returning to Eng- 
land. Nevertheless, the same haughty and irre- 
gular spirit which led him into constant disputes 
with his fellow subjects, rendered him long averse 
to submit his imagined grievances even to the ar- 
bitration of his sovereign : nor was it till the 
month of November, 1709, that he made his ap- 
pearance in London. 

For some time back no attention whatever had 
been paid to the querulous and petulant letters 
with which he continued to pester the queen's 
ministers. Indignant at such treatment, Peter- 
borough not only refused to pay his court to the 
principal members of the cabinet, but kept aloof 
even from the queen herself; indeed, he abstained 
from all interference in public business, till charges 
afiecting his honour as a soldier and a subject be- 
gan to be bruited about from one pariiamentary 
circle to another. Then, indeed, he came boldly 
forward to answer such accusations as his ene- 
mies might think fit to make ; and as these re- 
solved themselves into three principal points, he 
took the utmost pains to refute them. It was in 
/answer to the complaints of lord Gal way's friends 
and supporters, that Dr. Friend's ** Defence of his 
Conduct in Spain" was composed; a work for 
which Peterborough not only supplied the mate- 
rials, but which he revised both in manuscript, 
and while passing through the press. 

When the narrative in question first saw the 
light, the tide of public opinion had begun to turn 
as well in favour of the tory or high church party, 



as against the war and its supporters. The wwk 
accordingly met with many readers and adouMB 
among all classes of persons ovt of doors; wUk^ 
in parliament itself, both the tale and its boo wem 
warmly eulogised and commended. Rodiestn^ 
Nottingham, and the party that acted with thtem, 
stood forward boldly in Peterborough^ defeooe; 
and a debate began, which, like all others spring- 
ing out of incidental circumstances, gradoalljr 
changed its character, by deviating from its avow- 
ed object While he eulogised the chivalrous ff^ 
lantry of Peterborough, Rochester failed not to 
strike a blow at the power of his rival, bj proposi ng 
that S0,000 men should be withdrawn from Flan- 
ders, and transported into Spam. Peterbofonglb 
skilfully and promptly availed himself of this pre- 
position, to place his own conduct and designs ia 
a new and favourable light After nmniiig btkAf 
through the history of the past, in a ^eech which 
told with prodigious efiect a^unst lofd Oehray, 
he sunmied up all by declaring, that tb«r '■kid- 
ships ought to grant the queen nineteen shiUingi 
in the pound, rather than make peace on other 
terms than the expulsion of the Boorboos ; and 
I," continued he, with an extraordinary display ef 
modesty, ** will return, if necessary, to Spain, and 
serve even under lord GhJway.** It reqoiied all 
Marlborougli's tact to divert the torrent of peblic 
opinion into a channel not directly hoatile to him- 
self; while the inquiry into Peterboioagh'e ooo- 
duct was, as if by mutual consent, permitted to 
fall to the ground. Frohi this period up to the spring 
of 171 1, Peterborough resided entuely in England. 
He appears to have taken no very prominent part 
ia politics, thoe^ heoertainly threw the fall weight 
of bis influence and character into the scale ef 
Harley and the toriee ; yet his correspoodeaoe 
with Swift and f^ope seems to indicate, that tboi^ 
Oodolphm and the whigs were the objects of his 
most rooted abhorrence, he reposed little confidence 
in the honour or integrity of their rivals. Let k 
always be recorded, Ukewise, to his honour-, that 
the strong antipathy which he harboured towards 
the duke of Mariborough as a man and a ministei^ 
never induced him to join in the popular cry for a 
speedy and inglorious peace. He voted, on the 
contrary, against his friends, as often as the qoes- 
tion came before pariiaroent, for a strenuooa pro- 
secution of the war till the object for which it was 
undertaken should be fully attained ; nor does it 
appear, that on any occasion he gave his coun- 
tenance' to the miserable party spirit which led 
even Swift to spesk of the conqueror of Blenheim 
as a merely successful general 

Time passed, and the increaaing influence of the 
tories opened out to Peterborough prospects of ho- 
nours more and more brilliant The wrongs un- 
der which he believed that he had so long labour- 
ed, were gradually admitted as such in the highest 
quarter ; and the session of 17)0-11 hnnight wiih 
it a more than adequate compensation for all his 
sufoings. The same pailiaitoBt which xefuaed 
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tM thanlu to Mulborougb, iBititatcd an elaboimto 
inqoirj into the conduct of the war in Spain ; 
wtkieh it ■ommed ap bj piououncing> t^irough its 
official organ the lord keeper, an eztravagant eii- 
lopum on the sailantry and good condnet of the 
eaii Far be itfrom oa to ineinuate thattbe judg- 
ment at which parUament anriTed waa not a oorrect 
one. From the tone of thia memoir it will have 
been already diaoovered, that we regard Peter- 
borongh aa by far the ableet officer employed in* 
the Spanish war ; yet we mnet be permitted to 
obeenre, that commendation from a body which 
oonld even indirectly cenaure the miiitaiy conduct 
of Marlborough, need not be rated at an extrava- 
gent Taloe. The earl waa, however, gratified by 
the compliment; and becauM^ in coneeqnenoe^ 
more and more the eupporter of the court party, 
and the enemy of Godolphin and his friends. 

One efiect of the changes which occurred about 
this time in the constitution of the queen's cabmeti 
was to bring Peterborough ag^n prominently for^ 
ward into pubho USb, We find him, for ezamp&e, 
in 1711, in the capacity of ambassador at Turin, 
and other courts of Italy, whence he proceeded to 
Vienna, With the view of softening down certain 
difierences which had arisen between the duke of 
Savoy and the emperor. He was eminently suo> 
csesful here ; so much so, indeed, that not even 
the death of Joseph, and the uncertainty as to a 
s aco eas or whidi ensued, opereted to hoki back 
Victor Amadous from taking the field in force. 
He waa rewarded for his services on this occasion 
by being appointed colonel of the royal regiment 
of hone guards, — a dignity which was speedily 
followed by others neither less gratifying nor less 
coveted. During the year 17 IS, he waa auccea- 
sively promoted to the rank of general of marines, 
and lord lieutenant of the county of Northampton. 
This was foltowed by his nomination to the go- 
vernment of Afinorca, a post of profit but not of 
labour; while, on the 4th of August, 1713, the 
Older of the garter was bestowed upon him. 

While thus reaping the fruits of royal and mi- 
niiterial favour, Peterborough ceased not to main- 
tarn a oonstant and familiar correspondence with 
almost all the most distinguished wits and literary 
men of the age. With Swift, Pope, Prior, Attor- 
huTft Gay, &c. he seems to have lived on terms 
of the most friendly intercourse ; indeed his letters, 
which have been published among the works of 
these illustrious men, constitute by no means the 
least attractive portion of the several collections. 
Dr. Berkeley, likewise, afterwards bishop of 
Cloyne, the celebrated author of the most perfect 
diakigoe in the English language*, ought not to 
be omitted fixMn among the list of his assodatea 
The doctor accompanied him in the capacity of 
chaplain, in 1714, to Italy, whither he proceeded 
as minister to the court of Sardinia ; and speaks 
m hig^ terms of his assidotty and quickness, aa 
well as of his affitbility and general kindness. 
* The MuMito Philoiopber. 



The death of queen Anne, which occurred soon 
after his return to Eoglaiid, again threw Peterbo- 
rough out of the turmoil of public business. He 
had rendered himself too obnoxioua to the whigs 
in general, and to the duke of Marlboroogh and 
hia party in particular, to retain much influence 
at court under the Hanoverian dynasty ; yet was 
he neither involved in the disgrace which overtook 
Oxford and BoUngbroke, nor treated with positive 
aversion by the new mmister. He retained, on 
the contrary, his commission aa general of nia-- 
rines ; and appears, on various occasions, to have 
solicited and procured for others trivial favours at 
the hands of sir Robert Walpde ; though his own 
opinions were not required, nor his own services 
put in requisition, in any department of the public 
service. That he felt the neglect acutely, and 
deeply resented i(, various passages in his letters 
to Pope and Svrift demonstrate. " The devil will 
drive me thither," says he, on one occasion, with 
reference to his attendance in the house of lords, 
** and I will call upon you to be sprinkled with holy 
water^ before I enter the place of corruption.'* 
Again, when alluding to his own position, he ob- 
serves, " 1 must give you some good news with 
relation to myself, because I know you wish me 
well ... I am cured of some diseases in my old 
age, which tormented me very much in my youth. 
I was possessed of violent and uneasy paSbions, 
such as a peevish concern for truth, and a saucy 
love for my coontty. When a Christian priest 
preached against the spirit of the Gospel, when 
an Elnglbh judge determined against Magna 
ChmiOf when a minister acted against common 
sense, I used to fret. Now, sir, let what will hap- 
pen, I keep myself in temper ; as I have no flat- 
tering hopes, so I banith oJl useless fears." 

An active spirit, thus shut out from employment 
in the more importent matters of stete, sought re- 
fuge from time to time against lassitude in occapa- 
pations not always worthy ot ite powers and ca^ 
pabilities. The illustrious Peterborough became 
a fi'eqoenter of green-rooms, and a dangler after 
pretty singers and celebrated actresses. He was 
restless, likewise, and uneasy; moving often, 
with extraordinary rapidity, from place to place ; 
while his vanity,— the great failing in his nature, 
— seemed to gain strength, as the vigour both of 
body and mind decayed. We find him, for exam- 
ple, so late as 1732, proposing a subject for priso 
verses to the bojrs at Winchester school, and sO' 
looting for that purpose his own exploite during 
the campaign of Valencia ; while the fulsome 
flattery which pervades the letters of almost all 
his correspondente, redounds as little to the credit 
of him who read as of those who penned it. 

While he thus persisted in playing, to the last, 
the part of a gay cavalier and man of the world, 
his constitution gradually gave way ; and a frame, 
at all times spare, wasted aa by the operations of 
an atrophy. He was tormentsd, Ukewise, by 
gravel and stone,— the efiecto, in some degree^ of 
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•ad in the end, tfter enduring 
gTMt and ezcniGtating f ufiehnga, be was com- 
paQed to ondergo an operatioo. He never raoo- 
' ; totf defpising all the raggeitions of pni- 
hi undertook, ahnoet hninediatelj afttr- 
ward% a journey from Bristol to Southampton, 
^like a man,** says Pope, ** detenninod neither to 
Inre nor die like anj other mortal** The oons»> 
^nenoe was, that, finding it necessary to seek a 
milder chnuUe, and embaiking with that vieW for 
Lisbon, he beeame alarmingly ill; and died at 
sea, on the S5th of October, 1735, in the seventy- 
eighth year of his age. 

The cha i acte r which Walpole has given of this 
volatile but remarkable man appears in many re- 
spects so just, that we cannot reifbse ourselves the 
gr a ti ficat i on of transferring a portion of it to these 
pages. "He was,** says our author, *<one of 
those msn of careless wit and negligent grace, 
who scatter a thousand hm-maU and ^e verses, 
which we painful compilers gather and hoard, till 
tiM owners stare to find themselves authors. 
Such was this lord ; an advantageous figure and 
enterpiisuig spirit, as gallant as Amadis and as 
brave, but a little more expeditious in his journeys, 
for he is said to have seen more kingi and more 
posti li o n s than any man in Europe. His enmity 
to the duke of Mariborough, and his (Headship 
with Pope, will pr es er ve his name, when his ge- 
nius, too romantic to have laid a solid foundation 
for fame; and his politics, too disinterested for his 
age and country ; shall be equally forgotten. He 
was a man, as his poet said, who would neither 
Mve nor die like any other mortal ; yet even par- 
ticularities were becoming in him, as he had a 
natural ease that immediately adopted and saved 
them from the air of affecgtation.'* "He Itved,** 
eontinnes the same writer, *<in intimacy and cor- 
respondence with Swift and Pope ; showing by 
his letters that he vras as much formed to adorn a 
polite age, as to raise the glory of a martial one. 
He Hved a romance, and was capable of making 
it a history.** 

There are few sentiments expressed in this 
passage, to which a ready assent may not be 
given, even by such as foel disposed to carry their 
researches beyond the extreme point at which the 
Bpble writer has stopped short Looking to Pe- 
terborough, indeed, as a military commander — 
and it is in that hgfat that we are bound chiefly to 
regard him,— ecant justice will be done either to 
his excellences or bis defects, if he be considered 
only as a brave gentleman. Courage, even to 
xashness, be undoubtedly possessed ; but he pos- 
sessed a great deal more,— -namely, enterprise, 
activity, wariness, and address; and if his genius 
oaanot be commended on the seore of comprehen- 
siveness or sobriety, it was at least versatile and 
brilliant in no ordinary degree. It is true that a 
question may be raised, whether, in the whole 
history of his active hfe, any evidence is afibnlsd, 
Ihai he ever planned, or was capable of planninMi 
$94 • 



a campaign on a large scale; while the i 
history distinctly proves tbsit his was not a 1 
to control and regulate the conduct of a 
sprsad ovsr a widely extended soifooe. Ne 
thsless, we find enough to satisfy as that his nn- 
litarytalente were of a high eider; and that they 
folly entitled turn to the peculiar and ehivalroos re> 
nown which even now attaches to his memory. 

Though ins exploito were neither very mfloen- 
tial in their csnsequenoes, nor performed on an 
arena of the lordliest kind, they suffice to imnk 
him smong the ablest partisan leaders of whom 
any record has been pisssiied ; as a man admir- 
ably qualified to make the most offender m sa nsj 
^4eitile inexpediento by which to deceive an 
enemy,-*ptompt in his decisions,— daring in hb 
movements, — and not over scnipidotts toochmg 
the means to be employed, provided only the end 
wereattained. Nor may the glory which attachei 
to the able leader in light warfore be esteemed 
either trifling in itseli^ or easy of affaintnflnr. 
Such leaders may, perhaps, be less rarely foand 
than the flmall but gifted dass by whose oombioa- 
tion the deetinies of empires are decided ; but 
their paucity hi the military annals of aU natioas, 
distinctly provee that the qnahficationa both of 
mind and body necessary to oonstitato the d»- 
racter, are not more infrequent than they are dsi- 
zting. 

We have spoken of lord Peteifaoro ag >i as a 
brilliant partisan leader, not as a commander of 
ths foftiest order : it is just that we asngn seme 
rsasons for this opinion, less apparently trivial than 
are implied in the foregoing sentences. 

He who examines with a philoeophic eye the 
coadaot of this singular man, will discover that 
almost all his actions, whether in war or diplo- 
■Mkcy* ■pnmg as much fipom impulse o fiom de- 
liberation : his pfams, when he forsoed any, were 
continually changed, at the dictalion rather of 
foelingthanof reasoa; he was more fieqosally 
the puppet of caprice or wounded vanity, than the 
servant of his own matured and sober devices. 
We ara not, mdeed, prsparedr with his penoaal 
eneoues, to asssrt either that the capCnra of Bar- 
oelona was the work of another, or the mere gift 
of fortune,— though fortune has and alwaya must 
have a eonsiderahle share in the success of such 
prqjecte ; neither would we detract in the small- 
est degme from the merite of the Valencia cam- 
paign, which belonged exclusively to him who 
conducted it Both operations were d esei v i ng of 
all the glory wti^ attended them; yet it were 
idle to asssrt that the advantagm thus won wsra 
turned to the fiill acooont which those under 
whom Psterborongh aoted had a rig^t to expect. 
If it be uiged tha^ the earl was not to blame for 
this, because the hostility of the king and the jea- 
looqrof his bcother generals orasied him in all 
his undertakingi, the qnsstion naturally arises, 
Whenoe did these unhappy senrimsnto sprii|g7 
and, partial as we confess ourselves to be to the 
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MMMiyof «r iUyptrioiii coaoltijmmMf wa fear 
thai thtra it bat oae laawer to be giYMi to it An 
ml bft ii iiata temper,— tha cbiid of boondleas Tani- 
17^— Nodated Patarbaioiigh no agreeable eoadjator 
m may uorfertaking; aordoea it appear tbat he 
•rar atrota to atifle the oae or to rep te aa tbe ebiii> 
itiooa of the other. 

B«t the period in Petetfooroa||i>e mBitaryea^ 
fear in which be ondeaiabl jr appeara to the leaat 
advantage^ ia iododed between the dato of hia 
1 anhral at Valencia aad hia OHUch to Gna- 
We do not qneation the troth of hia 
Dr. Friend'a aaaeitionay that no formal 
aanoonoement of the oceopation of Madiid waa 
aent to him bj Daa Bfinaa or lord Ghdwaj. Aa 
Kttla would we eeem to defend the coorae adopt- 
ed bj Charlea, or joetify hie insane joomey to. 
SaragQsa ; yet, that Peterborough perfectly well 
knew how matten stood, and folly estimated the 
impoitanoe of a junction between his own forces 
and those of Das Mines, cannot, we presume, be 
diapated. Why, then, did he dday his movement 
to Madrid? Was it a matter of the slightest oon- 
aeqoence, or afiecting in any degree the issues of 
the war, whether Charles took poss essi on of his 
capital onder one eaoort or another 7 or is it pro- 
bable that he, who set all orders at defiance aa 
often aa hia fency led him, really stood in need of 
a fermsl command from the king ore he could 
▼entnre to quit his own province? No man will 
pretend to aay that he was or could be guided by 
any aoch considerations. It only remains, then, 
to believe that an unconquerable distaste towards 
his colleagues, or a disinclination to act under 
tben, kept him from executing a movement, of 
the importance of which he was aware ; and 
aorely we need not add, that he who endangers 
tiM soccess of a cause which he has once under- 
taken to server on account of any personal feel- 
ings or feuds whatsoever, may not with justice be 
pUoed among the heroes of his age. The really 
great cooraiander maintains at all times a perfect 
aaeandeney aa well over himself aa over others ; 
because it is only by acquiring the first that be 
ean hope to attain the last, so aa to wield those 
aroond him to hia own purposes. 

When we turn again from a consideration of 
the military character of lord Peterborough, and 
oontemplato him in the light of a politician or 
atateaman, we find a remarkable verification of 
the axiom elsewhere haiarded in this work, that 
a DMn'a talents aa a general are for the most part 
eonunensorato with hia abilities aa a diplomatist 
Poasgasing conaiderable powers of mind, which 
he waa by no meana apt to under-rate, thirsting 
fer renown, and impatient under obscurity, Peter- 
bofoogh not only embraced with eagerness every 
lagjtiniatii opportunity of distinguishing himself, 
b^ persisted in acting a prominent part at almost 
every eoort in Europe^ long after authority so to 
do bad been withdrawn feom him by his own go- 
It haa been seen, moreover, that iu 



the coarse of Iheae volontary^laboora ha waa not 
always careful to pursue the line which the goven- 
ment for which he professed to act had adopted ; 
nay, that on more than one ocoasioB be had well 
nigh brought rain on the Uagoe, by advocating a 
coarse of proceeding totoUy iocompalible with ita 
existence. Waa this the wark of a man sawiting 
ten a aense of personal wroagp, and wiffiag to 
take revenge even at the expeoae of hia ceuntrT'a 
honour? or did his conduct proceed from a deep- 
rooted abhorrence of Mariboroo^ whom, since 
he could not rival, he was willing to undewnins t 
We do not hesitate to answer both of theee qnea- 
tions in the negative. That Peteiborongh writhed 
under the slights to which he had been subjected, 
and of which he regarded Mariborough aa tha 
chief cause, ample proof remains ; but there is 
proof equally conclusive, that his extravaganoea 
during the interval from 1707 to 1709 were in no 
way connected vrith these feelings. From first to 
last, Peterborough remained zealous for the war 
with France ; he conld not, therefore, de«re tha 
dissolution of treaties on which its continuance 
depended : is it not fair to conclude, that though 
some 6f his intrigues, more especially at Turin 
and Vienna, had wellnigh ended in this, no one 
would have more deeply lamented the catastrophe 
than he? His ill-timed diplomacy may therefore 
be attributed to that which formed the actaating 
principle of his whole public life, — a craving af^ 
petite for fame, which impelled him to seek noto- 
riety by almost any means, rather than not ob^ 
tain it at all The truth, indeed, appeara to be^ 
that the genius of this singular man waa not com- 
petent to carry biro forwud as he wished in the 
rac« of glory, simply becauae, in the composition 
of bis mind, one most essential power waa want> 
ing: had a sober judgment been p r ese n t to direct 
him in the application of his talents, he might pe» 
hape have performed fewer actiona of which men 
apoke then, and speak still, o remarkable ; hot 
theee would have at once tdd more powerfully on 
the state of his own times, and been better known 
and more highly esteemed by poeterity. Peter- 
borough became a distinguished, but not a really 
great man,— because he desired with vain sidoor 
to be accounted the greatest of his day. 

Periiaps there never lived a human being whoaa 
manners in private society contrasted more forci- 
bly with the tone of his conversation and conduct 
while actmg a part on the great stage of pohfia 
life. As a general, as a minister, nay, even aa a 
member of the houee of lords, Peterborough seems 
to have paid little heed to the feelings and preju- 
dices of those around him ; oTcrbearing, or strive 
ing to overbear, ail oppoaition to his own vie%rs, 
ai^ carrying his point usually by violence, seldom, 
if ever, by persuasion. Among the drde of his 
friends, on the other band, ha ia repreaented as 
having been uniformly gay, gentle^ sprightly, and 
well-bred. Eccentricities he doubtless bad, which 
extended even to hia mode of travelling ; causing 
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htm to move from place f plaoe with extraordi- 
uuy freqaencj, aad elwayi aa if ia a hiiny ; but, 
at baa been wail obeenred in the paaaa^ already 
quoted from ted Oiford'a <«Noble Aothoca," 
'•Ten paiticiilaritiaa were beoomin^ in him, at 
he had a natoial eaae that immediately adopted 
and aaTod them from the air of afibctatioo.'' We 
cannot, thefefore, be aurpriaed to find that he atte- 
ceeded in attaching to himaelf all peraona among 
whom he ohoee familiarly to oooTerae : or that, 
imitingtotheee elegpmoee of manner a pleaaing 
'<}oun(enanoe, and a light though rather diminutive 
figure, he ahould have been a great &vourite with 
that aez to which he profeaaed eapedal devotion. 

Peterborough wasgeneroua, even to profuaion ; 
and, aa a neceaaary conaequence, alwayi in em- 
barraaaed drcumatancea. The common people, 
of coome, eateemed him highly on thia account ; 
tx there is no quality which more aurely wioa the 
hearta of the multitude; and they did not fail, es- 
pecially towards the end of queen Anne's reign, 
to draw many and invidious comparisons between 
his conduct in money matters, and that of the illus- 
trious Marlborough. That Peterborough felt the 
advantage which he so far possessed over his rival} 
and was not always careful to use it with modera- 
tion, the following anecdote will show :— It chanc- 
ed,after Marlborough had fallen into disgrace, that 
a crowd, mistaking Peterborough'a carriage for 
the dukc^s, surrounded it in a hostile manner, and 



began to utter yeUe of disapprobatloB. 
rough looked from the window and exdnimed, 
''G^tleroen, 1 will prove to you that joa are 
niataken ; and that I am not the duke of Mariho- 
rdtagb. In .the fint plaoe, I have but five goineaa 
in my pocket; in the neait, they are very wamdk 
at your aervice." So saying, he threw the niooey 
among them,and their yeUa were instantly changed 
to ahoota oC appUuae. But we have better pteof 
of the liberality of lord Peterborough than is afibid- 
ed hera His refiiaal to accept compeoaation for 
the loss of his bagfuge in Spain, the prompt itods 
with which he waa ever ready to expHid hb last 
ahiUing in the public service; theee, with a variety 
of acts of priva|e beneficence, bear full testimooy 
to his open-heartedness. He was a strange com- 
pound of great and little qnalitiee ; of magnaoimily 
andmeannees; of patriotism and party prejudice: 
forming altogether at once the moat eelfiah and 
the most disinterested public character of hie own, 
or, perhaps, of any other age. 

Peterborough was twice married : first, to Carey, 
daughter of sir Alexander Fraxer, who died ia the 
year 1709, afUr bringing him two sons and two 
daughters ; and next, in 1735, only a few months 
previous to his decease, to Anastasia Robinson, a 
celebrated singer at the theatre. CX* the latter 
union he was himself evidently ashamad ; and it 
is more than once painfully alluded to by his cor- 
respondents who survived him. 
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PREFACE. 

The writer of this trifling vdume was suddenly 
sentenced, in the cold Sirening of his life, to drink 
the minenl waters of one of the babbling springe, 
or bnmoeos, of Nassau. In his own opinion, his 
oeiMtitntion was not worth so troublesome a re- 
pair ; but, being outvoted, he bowed and departed. 

On reachmg the point of his destination, he 
Ibimd not only wateNbibhing— bathing— and am- 
bolatioa to be the orders of the day, but it was 
moreover insisted upon, that the mind was to 
be relaxed inversely as the body was to be 
strengthened. During this severe regimen, he was 
driven to amuse himself in his old age by blowing, 
as he toddled about, a few literary Bubbles. His 
hasty sketches of whatever chanced (or the mo- 
ment to please either his eyes, or his mmd, were 
only made— iecoitfe ht had noUung tUe in the 
whole world to do ; and he now offers them to 
that vast and highly respectable class of people 
who read from exactly the self-same motive. 

The critic must, of course, declare this produc- 
tion to be vain— emp^— light— hollow— super- 

ficiaL but it is the nature of Bubbles 

tobesa 

<* The earth hath bnbblei, as the water has. 
And these are of them.*^ 

Macbsth, Axi /., 8cem S. 
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Bt the tine I reached the Custom-house Stairs, 
the paddles of the Rotterdam steam-boat were ac- 
tually in motion, and I had scarcely hurried across 
a plank, when I heard it fall spUsh into the muddy 
water which separated me farther and farther from 
the wharf. StUl later than myself, passengen were 
now seen chasing the vessel in boats, and there was 
a confusion on deck, which I gladly availed myself 
i£f by securing dose to the ^msman, a comer, 
where, muffled in the ample folds of an old boatp 
doak, I felt 1 might quietly enjoy an incognito : 
lor, o the sole object of my expedition was to do 
myself as much good and as little harm as possible, 
I considered it would be a pity to wear out my 
constitution by any travelling exclamations in the 
Thames. 

The hatchet being now opened, the huge pile 



of trunks, black portmanteaus, and gaudy carpet 
bags which had threatened at first to obstruct my 
prospect were rapidly stowed away; and, as the 
vessel, hissing and smoking, gUded, or rather 
scuffled, by Deptford, Greenwich, Woolwich, etc., 
a very motley group of fellow-passengers were all 
occu[Med in making remarks of more or less im 
portance. Some justly prided themselves on being 
able to read aloud inscriptions on shore, which 
othen haddedared, from their immense distance^ 
to be illegible ; — some, bending forward, modestly 
asked for information ; some, standing partictilar^ 
upri^ pompously imparted it ; at times, won- 
dering eyes, both male and female, were seen radi- 
ating in all directions ; then all were concentrated 
on an approaching sister steam-boat, which, steer- 
ing an opposite course, soon rapidly passed us ; the 
gilt figure at her head, the splashing of (he paddles, 
and the name written on her stem, occasionmg 
observations which burst into existence nearly 
as simultaneoudy as the thunder and Ughtning 
ofheaven ; — handkerchief were waved,and bipeds 
of both sexes seemed to be delighted, save and 
except one mild, gloomy, inquisitive little man, 
who went bleating Uke a lamb from one fellow- 
passenger to another, without getting even firom 
me any answer to his harmless question, ** whether 
we had or had not passed yet the men hanging in 
chains 7*' 

As soon as we got bdow Grevesend, the small 
volume of life which, with feeUngs of good-fellow- 
sbip to all men, I had thus been calmly reviewin|^ 
befso to assume a graver tone ; and, as page after 
page presented itself to my notice, I observed that 
notes ofinterrogation and marks of admiration were 
types not so often to be met with, as the coBuna, 
the colon . . and, above all .. the full stop. 

The wind, as it freshened with the sun, seemed 
to check all exuberance of fancy ; and, as the pimy 
river- wave rose, conversation around me lulled and 
lulled into a dead calm. A few people, particular- 
ly some ladies, suddenly at last broke silence, giv- 
ing utterance to a mass of heavy matter-of-fact 
ejacidations, directed rather to fishes than to men. 
Certain coloura in the picture now began rapidly 
to alter— the red rose gradually looked like the Uly 
—brown skin changed itself into dirty yellow, and 
I observed two heavy cheeks of warm, comfortable, 
fat flesh gradually assume the appearance of cold 
wrinkled tallow. Qfi'Maigate, a sort of hole-and- 
corner system veiy soon beg^ to prevail, and one 
human being after toother sk>w)y detoending heeb 
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feraouMt, vanished from deck into a tub-stratum, 
or infernal le^on, where there was moaning and 
groaning and gnashing of teeth; and, as head 
after head thus solemnly sunk from mj Tiew, I 
gradually threw aside the folds of my aegis, until 
finding myself alone, I hailed and inhaled wUh 
pleasure the cool fresh breeze which had thus 
caused me to be left, as I wished to be, by myself. 

The gale now delightfully increased — (ages ago 
I had been too often exposed to it to su&r from 
its eflfeot) ;— and, as wave after wave beoame 
tipt with i»hite, there flitted before my mind a 
hondred recollections chasing one another, which 
I never thought to have re-ei^yed ; — occasionally 
they were interrupted by the salt spray, and as it 
dashed into my face, I felt my giiailed eyebrows 
curl themselves up as if they wished me onoe 
•gain to view the world in the prismatic colours of 
^'Aoldlangsyne." Already was my care half 
efiectad, a^ the soot of London, being thus wash, 
ed from my brow, I felt a re»animation of mind 
and a vigour of frame which made me long frir the 
moment when, like the sun bursting from behind 
a cbud, I might cast aside my shadowy mantle : 
however, I never moved from my nook, until the 
darkness of night at last encouraging me, without 
fear of observatbn, to walk the dwk, ** I paced 
along upon the giddy fr>oting of the hatches,** till 
tired of these vibrations, I stood for a few moments 
at the gangway. 

There was no moon— -a star only here and there 
was to be seen ; yet, as the fire-propelled vessel 
cut her way, the paddles, by shivering in succee 
sion each wave to atoms, prodnoed a phosphoric 
sparkling, resembling immense lanterns at her 
aide ; and while these beacons distinctly proclaim- 
ed where the vessel actually loot, a pale shaning 
stream of light issued from her keel, which, for a 
ship's length or two^ told fainter and fainter where 
tbo had been. 

The ideas which rushed into the mind, on oe»- 
templating by night, out of sight of land, the sea, 
Are as dark, as mysterious, as unfathomable, and 
as indescribable as the vast ocean itself. One sees 
but little— yet that little, caught here and there, 
so much resembles some of the attributes of the 
Great Power which created ns, that the mind, 
trembling under the immensity of the conceptions 
it engenders, is lost in feelings which human beings 
cannot impart to each otlMr. In the hurricane 
which one meets with in southern latitudes, most 
of us have probably looked in vain for the waves 
which have been described to be. *' mountain 
high ;" but, though the outline has been exagge- 
rated, is there not a tenor in the filling in of the 
pieture which no human artist can delmeate 7 and 
in the raging of the tempeitr-in the darkness 
which the lightmag makes visible— who is there 
among as that has not fancied he has caught a 
shadow of the wradi, and a momentum gUmmer- 
iog of the merqTt of the Almighty 7 

Impressed with these hackneyed feelings, I 



slowly returned to my nook, and all being obeeore, 
except just the red, rough countenance of the 
helmsman, feebly illuminated by the lig^ in the 
binnacle, I laid myself down, and sometimee nod- 
ding a little and sometimes doling I enjoyed for 
•Vmy faotts a sort of half sleep, of which I stood 
in no little need. 

As soon as we had crossed the Briell, the i 
being at once in smooth water, the 
successively emerged from theu: graves bdow, 
until, in a couple of hours, their ghastly oounte- 
nanoss all were on deck, 

A bell, as if in hysteiies, now rang mosC vio- 
lently, as a signal to the town of RoCteidam. The 
word of command, ''stop horI'* was loo^ 
vooifeiated by a ^u^ short, Diik HatteniAp 
looking pilot, who had oome on board off the 
BrieU. *< Stop her!" was just heard faintly echoed 
from below, by the invisible exhaosted sallow 
being who had had, during the voyage^ charge of 
the engine. The paddles, in obedienee to tbe 
mandate, ceased — then gave two turns— ceased, 
— tamed once again— paused, — gave one last 
straggle, when, our voyage being over, the ve s sels 
side slij^y bumped against the pier. 

With a noise Kke one of Congreve>s rockets^ tbs 
now oseless steam was immediately exploded by 
the pale being below, and, in a few seconds, half 
the passengers were seen on shore, hurrying in 
difibrent directions about a town full of canals and 
spirit-flihope. 

** Compared witk Greece and Italy— Holland 
is but a platter-faced, cdd-gin-and-water eouotry, 
after all !** said I to myself, as I entered the great 
gate of the HdUl du Poy^-Bof ; ** and a heavy, 
barge-built, web-footed race are its inhabitants,'' I 
added, as I passed a huge amphibious wench on 
the stahfls, who, widi her stem towards me, was 
sluicing the windows with water : " however, there 
is fresh air, and that, with solitude, is alll here 
desire !" This fiuil sentimental sentence was hard- 
ly concluded, when a Dutch waiter (whose figure I 
will not misrepresent by calling him '< gar^on") 
popped a long carte, or bill of fare, into roy 
bands, which severely reproved me for having 
many ether wants besides those eo simply esprss*- 
ed in my soUloqay. 

As I did not M equal to appearing in public,! 
had dinner apart in my own room ; and, as soon as 
I came to that part of the oerenKMiy called dessert, 
I gradually raised my eyes from the field of battle, 
until, leaning backwards in my chau' to mmmata^ 
I could not help first admiring, for a lew momently 
the height and immenee siM of an apartment, in 
which there seemed to be elbew-room for a giant 

Close before the window was the great river 
upon whose glaasy surfoee I had often and eftan 
been a timveiler; and, flowing beneath me, it oo- 
corred to me, as I sipped my wine, that in ill 
transit, or course of existence, it had attaiasd at 
Rotterdam, as naaity as possibie, the snae penod 
in its life ai my own. Its birth, its frowaid iniiii- 
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cy, aad its wtjwiid yonlh, wonramoCe^iiCuiceB 
to whidi efen fknty could now toticely T»'timn* 
■port lit. In its fall Tigoar, tbo Rhme nad been 
doomed tmlNilentlj to etraggle with i^ffieohies 
and obstnieCious which htd ■eemed tfanoet otpo> 
bleofarraetingttiaiteooane; and if there wis 
now nothing toft in its esiitence worth admiring 
—if its beet soeneiy had Yatfshed-4f its boanda- 
nes had become flat and iu banks ineipid» still 
there was an ezpanaion in iti broader eurfaoe, 
and a deep-eettled stillnees in its oonree, which 
seemed to offer tranqniUity instead of ecetasy, 
and perfect contentment instead of impeifeet joy. 
I ielt that in the whole ceurae of the river there 
was no part of it I deetred to exchange for the 
water slowly flowing before mo ; and though it 
most very shortly^ I knew, be loit in the ocean, 
that great emblem of eternity, yet in every yard 
of its existenee that fkte had been foretold to it 

Not feeling disposed sgain eo immediately to 
endure the confinement of a veesel, I walked out, 
and succeeded in hiring a carriage, which, in two 
days, took me to Cologne, and the following morn- 
ing I accordingly embarked, ai tix c^clockf in a 
steaD>>boat, wl^ was to reach OoUoosin eleven 



As every body, now-a^dayi, has been op the 
Rlsne, I will only say, that I started in a fog^ 
and, for a couple of hours, was veiy cooUy en- 
veloped in it My cosipagnisM de voyage were 
tricoloared— Dutch, Gkrman, and French; and 
ezceptmg always myself there was nothing En- 
^islt— nothing, at least, but a board, which suffi- 
cs^itly explained the hungry, insatiable inqoisi- 
tiveness of our travelers. The black thing hung 
near the tiller, and upon it there wo painted, in 
wl^ letters, the following sentence, which I co- 
pied literatim:—' 

" Enferinguif convertation with the Steenner and 
Pilotee ii desired to be forbom." 

On account of the fog, we could see nothing, yet, 
once or twice, we steered towards the tinkling in- 
vitation of a bell ; stopped for a moment — ^took in 
passengers, and proceeded. The manner in which 
these Rhine steam-vessels receive and deliver pas- 
sengers, caniages, and horses, is most admirable : 
at each little vUlage, the birth of a new traveller, 
or the death or departure of an old one, does not 
detain the vessel ten seconds; but the little cere- 
mony bdng over, on it instantly proceeds, worm- 
ing and winding its way towaids its deetination. 

Formeriy, and until lately, a few barges, towed 
by horses, were occasionally seen toiling against 
the torrent of the Rhille, while immense rafts of 
timber, curiously connected together, floated indo- 
lently downwards to their market : in history, 
ther^bre, this uncommercial river was known 
principally for its vicdence, its difficulties, and its 
dangers. Exceptmg to the painter, its pomts 
most distinguished Were those where armies 
Imd succeeded in crossing, or where soldiers had 
perished in vainly attempting to do so ; bat the 



power of steam, bringing its real character mto 
«Dstence, has lately devdoped peaceful propei>- 
ties which it was not known to have poesessed. 
The. stream which once relentlessly destroyed 
mankmd, now g^ves to thousands their bread ;— 
that whwh once separated nations, now brings 
them together ;^-natiomil prejudices, which, it 
was once impioudy Argued, this river was wisely 
intended to maintain, are, by its waters, now soC> 
tened and decomposed : in short, the Rhine af- 
folds another proof that there is nothing really 
barren in creation but man's conceptions ; nothing 
defective but bis own judgment, and that what be 
looked upon as a barrier in Europe, was created 
to become one of the great pav^s of the world. 

As the veesel proceeded towards Coblens, it 
continually paused in its fairy course apparently 
to barter and traffic hi the prisoners it contained— 
sometimes stopping off one little village, it ex- 
changed an infirm old man for two country girls ; 
and then, as if laughing at its bargain, gayly pro- 
ceeding, it paused before another pictureequehanw 
let, to give three Prussian soldierB of the 36th regi- 
ment for a husband, a mother, and a child ; ooce it 
delivered an old woman, and got nothing ;— then, 
luckily, it received two carriages for a horse, and 
next it stopped a second to take up a tall, thin, 
itinerant poet, who, o soon o he had coUeded 
from every passenger a small contribution, for hav- 
ing recited two or three little pieces, was dropped 
at the next village, ready to board thesteam-veesel 
coming down from Mainz. 

In one of these cartels, or exehangesof prisoners, 

we received on board Sir and Lady , a 

young fashionable English couple, who having had 
occasion, a fortnig^ before, to go together to St 
Georges Chuich, had (like dogs sofiering from 
hydrophobia or tin canisters) been running straight 
forwards ever since. As hard as they could drive, 
they had posted to Dover— hurried across to Calais 
—thence to Brussels— snapped a glance at the ripe 
com waving on the field of Watcrioo,— stared at 
the relics of that great SabU, old Charlemagne, oa 
the high altar of Aix-la-ChapeUe, and at last 
iought for rest and connubial refuge at C6hi; but 
the celebrated water of that town, having in its 
manufacture evidenUy abstracted all perfume from 
the atm(^phere, they could not endure the dirt and 
smell of the place, and, therefore, had proceeded 
by land towardsCoblens; but,as they werechang- 
ing horses at a small village, seemg our steam-boat 
in view, they ordered a party of peasants to draw 
their carriage to the banks of the river, and ae soon 
as our vessel, which came smoking alongside, began 
to hiss, they, their rosy, fresh-coloured Freiwh 
maid, their dark, chocolate-coloured diariot, and 
their brown, UWooking Italian courier, oame on 

board. ^^3^^^ 

As soon as this young London couple ngbtly 
stepped on deck, I saw, at one glance, that withaot 
at all priding themselves on their abilitiea, Ihey 
fancied, and indeed justly fancied, that they he- 
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longed to that class of fociety which, in England, to 
modestly calls itself— gotxi. That it was not heal- 
thy society — that its victims were exposed to late 
hoars, crowded rooms, and impure air, was evident 
enough from the contrast which existed between 
their complexions, and that of their healthy coun- 
try attendant ; however, they seemed not only to 
be perfectly satisfied with themselves, and the 
dique which they had left behind them, bat to 
have a*di9taste for every thing else they saw. To- 
wards some German ladies, who had slightly 
bowed to them as they passed, they looked with a 
vacant haughty stare, as if they conceived there 
must be some mistake, and as if, at all events, it 
would be necessary to keep such people off. Yet, 
after all, there was no great harm in these two 
young people : that, in the codntries which they 
were about to visit, they would be fitted only for 
«ach other, was sadly evident ; however, on the 
other hand, it was also evidently their wish not to 
extend their acquaintance. Their heads were 
lanterns, iUuminated with no more brains than 
barely sufficient to hght them on their way ; and 
so, like the babes m the wood, they sat together, 
hand-in-hand, regardless of every tUng in creation 
but themselves. 

For running their carriage down to the shore, 
the brown confidential courier, whose maxim was, 
of course, to pay little and charge much, ofieced the 
gang of peasants some kreuzers, which amounted, 
in English currency, to about sixpence. This they 
refused, and the captain of the party, while arguing 
with the flint-skinning courier, was actually carried 
ofTby our steam-boat, which, like time and tide, 
waited fbr no man. The poor fellow, finding that 
the Italian was immoveable, came aft to the ele- 
gant English couple, who were still leaning to- 
wards each other like the Siamese boys. He 
pleaded his case, stated his services, declared his 
poverty, and, in a manly voice, prayed for redress. 
The dandy listened — looked at his boots, which 
were evidently pinching him, — listened — ^passed 
foot white fingers through the curls of his jet-black 
hair — showed the point of a pink tongue gently 
playing with a front tooth, and when the vulgar 
story was at an end, without moving a muMle 
in his countenance, in a sickly tone of voice, he 
pronounced his veidict as foliows ^Mley ! " 

The creditor tried again, but the debtor sat as 
silent and as inanimate as a corpse. However, all 
this tijOM the steam-boat dragging the poor peasant 
oat of his way, he protested in a few angry exda- 
nfttieDS against the injustice with which he had 
been treated (a sentiment I was very sorry to bear 
mors than once mildly whispered by many a quiet- 
looking German), and desoendmgthe vessel's side 
into a small boat, which had just brought us a 
new captive, he landed at a village from which he 
had about eight miles to walk, to join his coro- 



** gay beings bom to flutter but a day "—to break 
such a pair of young, flimsy butterflies upon the 
wheel, aflbrds me neither amusement nor delight; 
but the every-day oocurrence of EngMsh travellers 
committing our well*eamed national character for 
justice and liberality to the base, slave-driving 
hand of a oourier, is a practiee which, as well as 
the bad taste of acting the part of a London dandy 
on the great theatre of Europe, ought to be check- 
ed. 

As we proceeded up the Rhine, there issued 
from one of the old romantk: castles we were pas»> 
ing a party of young EngBsh lads, whose appear- 
ance (as soon as they came on board) did ample 
justice to their country; and, comparing them 
while they walked the deck, with the rest of their 
fellow-prisoners, I could not help more than oooe 
fimcying that I saw a determination in their step, 
a latent character in their attitudes, and a vigour 
in their young frames, which being interpreted, 
said — 

" We dare do all that doth become a man. 
He who dares i 



It is with no satirical feeling that I have related 
this bttle occurrence. To hurt the feelinss of 
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Bendes these young collegians, an English gen- 
tleman came on board, who appeared quite de- 
lighted to join their party. He was m stout man, 
of about filty, tall, well-dressed, evidently wealthy, 
and as ruddy as our mild wholesome air could 
make him. Not only had he a high ooloor, but 
there was a network of red vebs in his cheeks, 
which seemed as if not even death could drive it 
away ; his -face shone fi;om excessive cleanliness, 
and though his nose certainly was not loog^ there 
was a sort of round bull-dog honesty in his &os, 
which it was quits delightful to gase upon. I 
overheard this good man inform his oountnrroen, 
who had surrounded him in a group, that be bad 
never before been out of England— and that, to 
tell the truth, he never wished to quit it again * 
^ It's surely beautiful scenery !" observed one of 
his auditors, pointing to the outline of a ruin which, 
with the rock upon which it stood, seemed flyiug 
away behind us. ** Yes, yes!** replied the florid 
traveller. " But, sir ! it's the dirtiness of the people 
I complain of. Their cookery is dirty — they are 
dirty in their persons — dirty in their habits— that 
shocking trick of smoking (pointing to a fia Gkr 
man who was enjoying this pleasure close by his 
side, and who I rather suspect perfectly under- 
stood English) is dirtf— depend upon it, they are 
what we should call, sir, a very dirty race r* ** Do 
you speak the language !" said one of the young 
listeners with a smile which was very awkwardly 
repressed. " Oh, no 1" replied the weU-fed gentle 
man, laughing good-naturedly ; ** I know nothing 
of theb language. I pay fbr all I eat, and I find, 
by paying, I can get sny thing I want '* Manget t 
chmgez P* Is quite foreign language enough, sir, 
for me ;^ and having to the first word suited his 
action, by pointing with his fore-finger to his 
mouth, and to explain the second, having nibbed 
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iflngeryO if it 
y, he joined the roer of 
r whiofa hie two FVeoch woidehed oeneed, 
and tben rmy good-nctaredly pteed the deek by 




TThejegfed epine of CoUens BOW oaae in eighty 
▼ay Engpehmen wefted to the heed of the 
iPMMl to eee then, while eevecel of the mhebitente 
of the dty, with leee eurioeity, oeoopied themeehree 
in leiearely getting ti^gether their l1lgg^^ Fora 
, ee we gpded by the MoeeUe, on oor 
, we looked op the oovee of thftt lovely rivei^ 
there delivera op ite weten to the Rhbie ; 
m a few minotee the hell on boeid reng^ end oon- 
liiineiT to rin^ until we tbond onrMtvee firmly 
mMvedtothepiirof CoUflm. BAoet of the pee> 
aangen went into tite town, f, howefor, eroeeing 
the bridge of boet% took op my qnartem at the 
Cheval Blanc, a laige hotel, etending immedi- 
•toly beneath that towering look eo magnifioently 
by the oelebnted fiirtnee of Et^ren- 



THB JOUBNIT. 

Thb not day, itaiting from Gobleni while the 
morning air wae atiU pore and fireeh, I bade adiea 
to the iMctnreeqne rirer behind me, and traYelling 
on a capital mecedamited road which cote acroee 
the dndiy of Naaean fimn Coblens to Maim, I 
■noiediately b^gan to aeoend the mountain^ which 
on all Bidea were beaatiftilly covered with wood. 
In about two honn,deecending into a narrow val 
ley, I peeeed throi^ Bad-Erne, a email village 
which, oorapoeed of boveiefbr iteinhabitante, and, 
comparatively epeakini^ palacee for its gneete, ie 
pleaeantiy enoogh fitoated on the bank of a etream 
of waSer,(tbe Lahn,) imprieoned on eveiy aide by 
wonntame which I ehonld think very few of ite 
vinten woold be diepoeed to eeale ; and, firom the 
little I eaw of thia place, I matt own I felt bnt 
fittediepoeitioQtoremaininit. Its oatUne^ though 
moch admired, ^es a cramped, contraoted pic> 
tore of the reeooioee and amaeemente of the 
plaoe^ and ae I drove throogh it, (my poetSion, 
wiii fange orange-coloared wonted taeede at hie 
back, piottdly ^ying a diaoordant volontary on 
hie born,) I paiticHlarly remarked eome etifl; for- 
mal Utdo walka, op and down which many weU> 
dreeeed atrangera were slowly promenading; but 
the truth ie, that Ema ia a regider, fashionable 
waterinf-pleoe. 

Bdany people,. I ft% admit, go these to drink 
the watere only beeanee they are ealnlaiy, but a 
very great many more visit it fiom hi difierent 
motivea; and it is sad, asweU as odd enough, 
that young ladies who are in a consumption, imd 
M todiee who have a number of gaudy bonnets 
to display, find it equally desirable to come to 
Bad^Bmsu This miiture of ackness end fineiy 



—thie confusion between the hedie flush and red 
and white ribands— in shoit, this dance of deaths 
ie not the particular eort of foUy I am fond of; 
and, though I wish to deprive no human being of 
his hobby-horse^ yet I must repeat I wae glad 
enough to leave dukes and docheeeee, princes 
and ambaeeadors, (whoee carriages I saw stand- 
ing in one ein|^ narrow street,) to be cooped up 
together in the hot, ezpenstve little valley of Emi^ 
— an eiietenee, to my humble taste, not altogether 
unlike that wUch the foul witdi, Syoorai, inflioU 
ad iqion Ariel, when, ** in her meet unmidgihle 
rage,** ehe left him hitched in a cloven pin& 

On leaving Eme, the roed paeeing through the 
old moddei^ town of Nassau, and under the 
beautifiil rums of the ducal Stamm-Sohloei in ite 
neig^xmrhood, by a very eteep aodivity, con* 
tinuee to aecend until it mounts at last into a 
aort of 'upper country, fiom various points of 
which are to be eeen eiteneive viewe of the es- 
alted docby of Nassau, the featnree of which are 
on a very large ecala. 

No one, I think, can breathe tbie dry, Ireeh air 
for a single moment, or gue for an instant on the 
peeuliar colour of the aky, without both smelling 
and seeuig that he is in a country very consider^ 
ably above the level of the eea ; y et this upper 
story, when it be onoe attained, is by no means 
what can be termed a mountainous oountiy. On 
the oontary the province is composed either of flat 
table4and abruptly intersected by valleys, or rather 
of an undulation of hills and dales on an immense 
scale. In the great tract thus displayed to view, 
ecaroely a habitation is to be eeen, and for a con- 
siderable time I could not help wondering what 
had become of the people who had sown the crop^ 
(as iSur as I could see they were in solitude wav- 
ing around me,) and who of course were some- 
where or other lurking in ambush for the harvest: 
hovrever, their humble abodes are almoet all con- 
cealed in steep ravinee, or water-courees^ which 
in every direotioa intersect the whole of the re- 
gion I have deecribed. A bird'e-eye view would 
of course detect theee little villagea, but from any 
one point, as the eye roams over the surface^ they 
are not to be seen. The duchy, wbicb is com- 
pletely nnencloeed, for there is not even a fonoe 
to the orchards, appears like a royal park on a 
gigantic ecale, shout one half being in com-fiekls 
or uncultivated land, and the remainder in patchea 
of woode and forests, which in shape and poeition 
reeemUe artificial plantationa. The province^ as 
for as one can eee, thus seems to declare that it 
has but one lord and master, and the various views 
it pieeonts are really very g^mnd and iropoang. 
A considerable portion of the wood grows among 
cregs and rocka; and among the open land there 
is agreatdeal of what is evidently a mining ooun- 
try, with much indicating the eaistenoe of hc^ 
iron and eilver. The crope of wheat, oata^ and 
bariey, are rather light, yet they are veiy mueh 
better than one would expect fiom the ground 
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fiomwhishtfaejgiow; bvCthiiistbeeflectofthe 
mOnot dim iy heavj dewB wlucb, during the whoU 
muama, may be eaid, onoe in twenty-four hcMm^ 
to inigate the knd. 

The email eteep n?mee 1 have mentioiied mie 
tiie meet romantie little epote thatetn well beoon* 
€«ved. The ragged eidee of the hille which con* 
Itin them tie genenlly clothed with oak or beech 
traea, feathering to the veiy bottom, where a atrip 
cf greeui rich, giaaajr land full of springe, soaroeljr 
broader than, and very much leeembling, the 
Boa of an old castle, is all that difides the one 
wooded eminenoe horn the other ; and it is into 
tiMee sedoded gardens, these smiling happy val- 
lejs, that the inhabitants of Nassau have hombly 
crept for shelter. These yalleys are often scareely 
bread enoogh to contain the sbglostreet which 
fonns the village^ and from such little abodes, 
looking upwards, one* would fimcy that one were 
living in a mountainous country ; but, chrob the 
Ull — break the little pett^ banier that imprisons 
you, and from the height, gently undulating bo> 
fore you, is the vast, magnificent country I have 
described. In ehort, in the two prospects, one 
Mads the old stoiy-— one sees the oommoo 
picture of human life. Beneath liee the little eo»> 
tiacted nook in which we were bom, studded 
with trifling objects, each of which we once fan- 
ded to be highly important ; every little rodi has 
its name, and every inch of ground belongs to one 
man, and therefore does not belong to another ; 
but, lying prostrate before us, is a great picture 
of the world, and until he has seen it, no one bom 
and bred below could fancy how vast are its di> 
mensions, or how truly insignificant are the billows 
of that puddle in a storm fiiNU which he has some- 
how or other managed to escape. But, without 
metaphor, nothmg can be more striking than the 
contrast which exists between the little valleys of 
tins duchy, and the great country which soars 
above them! 

With respect to the climate of Nassau, witiiout 
presuming to dictate upon that subject, I will, 
while my postillion is jolting me along, request the 
reader to decipher for himself hieroglyphics which 
I think sufficiently explain it In short, I beg 
leive to ofier him the mdlk of information — warm 
as T suck it from the cow. 

At this moment, eveiything, see ! is smiling ; the 
trees are in full leaf ; the crops in full beating. In 
no part of Devonshire or Herefordshire have I ever 
seen such rich crops of apples, the tities being here 
surrounded with a scafiblding of pedes, which after 
mil seem scarcely sufficient to save the bou|^ from 
breaking under their load ; but I ask— How comes 
the vhie to be absent from this gay scene 7 the low 
country and even the lower partof Nassau, we all 
know, teems with vineyards, and for some way 
have they crawled up the sides of the moUdtaifi ; 
the reason, therefore, for their not appearing m the 
high ground is surely one very legible ohaneler 
ofthedhnatc. 
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AgMtti atdlth»Jbe»diflpof tMvnfiay^wkj^f 
the trees tpptw so etunted in their gpoiHh, aad 
why are so mai^ of them stagbMded? Tbqr 
must smrely have some sad mason for wearinf 
this appearance, and any one may guess wh^fc it 
is that in die winter rmhm by thes wiik mach 
violence, that, i— tiastivciy, they seem oaoes 
•niioas to glow henssth the soil thaaabov^it 
Again, uodsr that hot, oppressive SUB whiob is M 
hniiying every crop to matorityy why do aot the 
inhabitants look like NeapoUCaas and other iad^ 
lent LasiahnMiving people?— hew aomea it that 
thsir foatures are se hard 7 Caa dia stas have 
beatea them into that ahape 7 

Why are the h oosee they live ia hoddkdla> 
gather m the vaUeya, instead of eaioyiBg the OM^ 
D^oent pioepeet before nie7 Why do the 
weahhieet habitations look to the aoadi, and why 
are the roefo of the houses boilt or pitohad aops^ 
pendicolsriy that it eecms as if BotiiBig eoold rsit 
upon their saifoee? Why are the wind a er s as 
small and the walls so thick 7 I might ImMat 
my reader with many other questions, soeh as 
why, in thi? large country, is there ecarcdy a bird 
to be seen 7 but I dare say he has already det8r> 
mined for himself^ whether the lofty province of 
Nassau, during the wintw, be hot or ooid ; in 
short, what must be its climate at a aMMsaot wteo 
the Rhbe and the eipanae of low oountiyy lyi^g 
about ItOO feet beneath it, is fiaaea and covend 
with enow 7 

Yet whatever may be the ehmate of tha appsr 
oouatry of Nassau, the daol^, taken altogathei^ 
may fairly be said to contribute more than an av^ 
rage ahare towards the lazuriee and oomforta if 
mankmd. Besides fine timber-trees of oak, beech, 
bireh, and fir, there are crops of com of every sort, 
as well as potatoee wtach would not bedespisud a 
England; several of the wines (for matanee^ those 
on the estatee of Hooheim, Eberfaaeh, RuderiieiBi, 
and Johannisburg) are the finest on tha RhuM^ 
while there are firuiCi, each as apples, pears, 
cherries, apricots, strawberries, raspbeiries, (d» 
two latter growmg wild,) etc ect ia tfat ^eatsst 
abundance. 

Not only are there mines of ths preoiaus mslah 
and of iron, but there is also ooal, which we aX 
known will, when the gigantic powen of ateam aie 
developed, become the nadeue of every natioa^ 
wealth. In addition to all this, the duchy is csfo- 
brated over the whole of (Germany foritsmhionl 
waters; and oertahdy if they be at all equal to foe 
reputation they have acquired, Nasi a may besiid 
to contribute to mankind what is infiaitdy bsttv 
than all wealth, namely he alth. 

From its hills bunt imaeral atrsaawofvarioBi 
descriptions, wd besidas the SsIIsm or SdlHr 
water, whieh is draak as* luxury in every qnaito 
of the glob^ there aia bright, sparidbg tamedisB 
piesoribed for almcit every disofdsr aadsr lbs 
sun :— for instaaos, shoold thereadsr ba eaasamp- 
tive, or, what is mach mors probable, bedyspf|tfit, 
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Mthim Imty to Emi; ifbewabaatoinuli km 
ioto Ilia jaded ayatom, and brace up hia imiaolea, 
left kim go to Langen-Sckwalbadi ; if his brain 
aheiild raqiiira calming hianeiTaa aooChin^, and hii 
■kin aofteiung, let him glide oowarda to Schlan- 
fienbAd— Che aerpeal*a bath ; bat if he aboold be 
ffhenmatie in hia limba, or if neromy aboold be 
twming riot in hia aystem, let faiai baatan, " body 
and bonea," to Wieabaden, when^ they aay, by 
being paiboiled in the Kochbmmien (boiling 
apong), all hia trooblea will evaporate. 

Totheae difllneot waten of Naaaan Aook an- 
■laDy tbooaanda and thoiiaanda of people from ail 
parte of Qennany; and ao celebrated are they for 
the curea which they have eflaoted, that not only 
do people alao come from Raaaia, Poland, Den^ 
nark, act, but a vaat qoanti^ of the watera, in 
atene bottlea^ is ammally aent to theae remote coun- 
tnea. Yet it ia odd enoogh, that the number of 
EBgiiahy who have viaited the ouneral apringi of 
Xfaatan, bean no proportion to that of any other 
nation of Europe, although Spa, and aoroe other 
continental watering*placea, have been muchde- 
aerted by fiveignera, on account of the quantity of 
the Brit^ who have thronged there ; but, aome- 
bow or other, our country people are like locuata, 
ibr they not only fly in myiiada todiatant countriea, 
but, aa they travel, they congregate m ctouda, and, 
therefore, either are they (bund abaolotely eating 
up a foreign country, or not one of them ia to be 
aeen there. How many thouaanda and hondreda 
of thouaanda of Engliah, with their moutha, eyea, 
aad punee wide open, have followed each other, 
in monmfril aucc e aaion, up and down the Rhine ; 
and jet, though Naaaau haa atood absolutely in 
their path, I believe I may aaaeit that not twenty 
frniliea have taken up their abode at Langen- 
Schwalbach or Schlangenbad in the courae of the 
laat twenty yean ; and yet there ia no country on 
aarth that eoidd tarn out annually more conaump- 
tive^ rheumatic, and dyapeptic patiente than old 
England! In proceaa of time, the little duchy wiH, 
BO doubt, be as well known aa Cheltenharo, Mai- 
vam, etc.; however, until friahion, that painted 
dneotion-poet, poitita her finger towards i^ it will 
ae ot i n n e (so &r aa we are concerned) to exist, as 
it really doea, ia ntt6<&iff. 

There are 66,718 human habitations in the 
duehy of Nassau, and 365,8] 5 human beings to 
five in them. Of theae,' 188,844 are Proteatants, 
1S1,5S6 are Cathofics ; there are 191 Mennoni* 
teoa or dissenten; and scattered among these 
blaak hills, juat aa thehr race ia mysteriously scati> 
t«ed over the face of the globe^ there are 5846 
Jewa. The Duke of Naaaau is the cacsi}ue, fcing^ 
empaiw, or oontmander-in-dii^ of the prevmce ; 
and people here are ever^aatingly talkmg of tbb 
Doka, aa m England they talk «f the aun, tils 
moon, or any other lominaryof whicb there eziata' 
only one in our system. He ia certainly the aovo* 
raign lord of thia lofty country ; and travelfing 
along, I have just observed a certain little bough 



aticking out of evwy tenth aheaf of con, the mcuK 
ing of wfaiefa ia, ao doubt, perfectly well unde»> 
atood both by him and the peasant: in short, in all 
the principal villagea, there are bama built on pui^ 
poae for receiving thu tribute, with a man, paid 
bj the duke, for ooUecting it 

In approaching Langon-Schwalbach, being of 
courae aufoua, aa eariy o poaaible, to get a 
glirapae of a town which I had already determined 
to inhabit for a few daya, I did all in my power to 
ezplahi thb leeling to the duU, gaudy fellow who 
drove me ; but whenever I inquired for Langen* 
Sohwalbaofa, ao often did the mute creature point 
witbalong Qanuan whip to the open country, aa if 
it aziatad directly before him; but,no,notahumaa 
habitation could I diaeover I However, aa I pro- 
ceeded onwards, the whip, in reply to my repeat- 
ed interrogatoriea to ito dumb owner, began to 
ahow a aort of magnetical dip, until, at laat, it 
pointed almoet pcrpendiculariy dpMmwards hito a 
ravine, which was now immediately beneath me^ 
yet though I ooidd aee, aa I thought, almoat to the 
bottom of it, atill not a veatige of a town waa toba 
aeen. However, the whip waa quite right, for, in 
a very few aeoonda, peeping up from the very bot- 
tom of the valley, 1 pereeived, like poplar treea, a 
couple of church ateeplea ; then suddenly came 
in s^t a long narrow village of slated rooft, and, 
in a very few seconds more, I found my carriage 
rattling and tmrapettiog along a street, until it 
atopp^ at the Ctoldene Kette, or, aa we should 
call it, the Golden Chain. The master of thia 
hotel appeared tobe a moat civil, obliging peraon ; 
and though hia houae waa neariy full, yet he sud- 
denly felt 80 much respect either for me or for the 
contente of my wallet, which, in descending from 
the carriage, I had placed, for a moment, in hia 
handa, that be uaed many argumente to perauade 
ua both to become noble appendagea to hia fine 
Golden Chain : yet there were certam ncieea, 
UDceitain aroella, and a degree of bustle in hia 
booae which did not at all suit me; and, therefore, 
ai onoe meroifony annihilating hia hopes by a 
grave bow which could not be nuamterpreted, i 
atowly walked into the atreet to aelect for myaelf a 
private lodging, and, for a considerate time, ex- 
perienced very great difficulty. With hands daap- 
ed behind me, in vain did I alowly stroll about) 
looking out for any thing at all like a paper or 
a boaid in a window ; and I waa beginning to 
fear that there were no lodging-bouaea in the town^ 
when I at laat found out that there were very fow 
which were not I therefore adected a clea% 
quiet4ookiag dwelling; and, finding the inaida 
equal to the out, I at once engaged apartmenta. 

The next morning (having been refreabed by a 
good nightfa reat) I puta small nota-book into aory 
pocket, and having foamt that in die whole vaBay 
tbara waa BO En^ blood, ezc^ the little that 
waa vrithin my own black ailk walatcoat, I fek 
tball migMgo where I liked, do wbati lika4 
and skateb the ooti'me of whatever either plaaaai 
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my eye or amaeed my ftncy. My first duty, 
however, evidently was to understand the geo- 
graphy of the town, or rather village, of Langen- 
Schwalbach, which I found to be in the shape of 
the letter Y, or (throwing aa I wish to do, 
literature aside) of a long-handled two-prooged 
fork. The village is 1500 paces in length, that 
is to say, the prongs are each about 600 yards, 
and the lower street, or handle of the fork, is about 
1000 yards. . 

On the first ^mpse of the bmldiogs from the 
heights, my eyes had been particalariy attracted 
by high, irregular, slated rooft, many of which 
were fantastically ornamented with Uttle spires^ 
about two feet high, but it now appeared that the 
I*uildings themselves were constructed even more 
itregularly than their roofs. The village is com- 
posed of houses of all siies, shapes, and cotours; 
liome, having been lately plastered, and painted 
yellow, white, or pale green, have a modem ap- 
pearance, while others wear a dreas about as old 
astbe hills which surround them. CM" these lat- 
ter, some are standing with their sides towards 
the streets, others look at you with their ga- 
bles; some overhang the passenger aa if they in- 
tended to crush him ; some shrink backwards, as 
if; like misanthropea, they loathed him, or, like 
maidens, they feared him ; some lean sideways, 
as if they were sufiering fiom a painful disorder 
in their hips; many, apparently from curioai^, 
have advanced, while a few, in disgust, have re- 
tired a step or twa 

All the best dwelMngs in the towns are *<hofo,>* 
or lodging-houses, having jalousies, or Venetian 
blinds, to the windows ; and I must own I did 
not expect to find in so remote a situation houses 
of such large dimensioas. For instance, the Allee 
Seal has nineteen windows in finont; the great 
" Indian Hof " is three stories hi|^ with sixteen 
windows in each ; the Pariser Hbf has twelve, 
and several others have eight and ten. 

Of late years a number of the largest houses 
have been plastered on the outside, hut the appeaxw 
anoe of the rest is highly picturesque. They are 
built of wood and unbumt bricks, but the immense 
quantity of timber which has been consumed 
would clearly indicate the vicinity of a large forest, 
even if one could not see its dark foliage towering 
on every side above the town. Wood having 
been of so little value, it has been crammed into 
the houses, as if the builder's object had been to 
hide away aa much of it as possible. The whole 
fabric is a network of timber of all lengths, shapes, 
and sixes; and these limbs, sometimes judely 
sculptured, often bent into every possible contor- 
tion, form a confUsed picture of rustic architecture, 
which amid such wild mountain scenery one can- 
not refuse to admire. The interstices between aU 
this woodwork are filled up with brown, unbumt 
bricks, so soft and porous, thst in our moist climate 
they would in one winter be deoomposed,*while a 
very few sfiaeons would also rot the timbers which 
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they connect: however, such is evidently the dim- 
ness of mountain air, that buikhnga can exiat hssa 
in this rude states and indeed have existed, fori 
ral hundred yeara, with the woodwork 1 

In rambling about the three a tr ee tS y one is si»> 
prised, at first, at observing that appeLrently thasa 
isscamelyaaiiopin thetowa! Before three or 
four windows carcasses of sheep, or of yoosg 
calves but a few days old, are seen hangmg bf 
their heels; and loaves of bread are plaoed for site 
before a very few dooia : but gsnerallyapwalrisft 
the dwellings are either ^^Hofo" for fodgeia, sr 
they appear to be a set of noadeacripC privya 
houses ; neverthelees, by patiently probing the 
little ahop is at laat diacovered. In one of tfassa 
secluded dens one can buy coflee^ sugar, battel^ 
nsils, cottons, chocolate, ribands, brandy, eto. 
Still, however, there is no external diaplaj of aay 
such articles, for the crowd of rich people wfao^ 
like the swallowa, visit during the summer weeks 
the sparkling walsr of Langen-Schwalbaoh, hva 
at ** hofe," whoee proprietors well eooogh know 
where to search for what thej want Daring so 
short a residence there, fashionable visiters reqoira 
no new clothes, nails, brimstone, or coarse linen. 
It is, therefore^ useless for the little shopkeeper to 
attempt to gain their custom; andaa, daring the 
rest of the year, the village exists in simplicity, 
quietness, and obscurity, the inhabitants, knowing 
each other, require neither signs nor inscriptkmsi 
Peasants come to Langen-Schwalbach from 
other villagea, inquire for the sort of shop vrhieh 
will suit them ; or if they want (as they generally 
do) tobaccO) oil, or some rancid commodity, their 
noses are quite intelligent enough to lead them to 
the doors they ought to enter ; indeed, I myssif 
very soon found tl^ it was quite possible this to 
hunt for my own game. 

I have already atated that Langan-Schwalbach 
is like a kitchen fork, the handle of which is the 
lower or old part of the town : the prongs repra* 
senting two streets built in ravines, down each of 
which a amall stream of water desoends. Tha 
Stahl brunnen (steel spring) is at the head of tha 
town, at the upper extremity of the right prong» 
Close to the point of the other prong is the Weia 
brunnen (wine spring), and about 600 yards up 
the same vafley is situated the fashionable brunneD 
of Pauline. Between these three points, brunnen^ 
or wells,the visiters at Langen-Scbwalbaeh, with 
proper intervals for rest and food, sre everiasting^y 
vibrating. Backwards and forwards, *' down the 
middle and up again," the strangera are aeen 
walking, or rather crawling».witha conatancy thai 
is really quite astonishing. Among the number 
there may be here and there a Codlebs in aeaicbof 
a wife, and a very few $iU of much smaller Ibet 
may, impan poisu, be occasionally seen pursoiag 
nothing but their mammas ; however, generally 
speaking, the whole troop is chasing one and the 
same game ; they are all aearching for the aam^ 
treasure— in short, they are seeking for health: 
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bat it it BOW neotsaary that the reader Bhould be 
infemed by what means they hope to attain it. 

In the time of the Romana, Sehwalbach, which 
meana literally the awallow'a ttieani, waa a forest 
coDtaining an immense sulphureous fountain &med 
for its jmedioinal efieeta In proportion as it rose 
into notice, hovels, huts, and houses were erected ; 
until a small street or Tillage was thus gradually 
eatabliahed on the north and south of the well. 
Tbare was little to ofler to the stranger but its 
mUera; yet, health being a commodity which 
people have alwajrs been willing enough to pur- 
dbaae, the medicine was abundantly drunk, and 
in the same proportion the little han^ continued 
to grow, until it justly attained and claimed for 
itself the appellation of Langen (long) Schwal- 



About sixty years ago the Stahl and Wem brun- 
nens were discovered. These springs were found 
to be quite different from the old one, inasmuch 
as, instead of being only sulphureous, they were 
both stnmgly impregnated with iron and carbonic 
add gas. Instead, therelore, of merely purifying 
the blood, they boldly undertook to strengtnen the 
human frame; and, in proportion as they attracted 
notice, so the old oiiginal brunnen became neglect- 
ed. About three years ago a new spring was dis- 
covered in the valley above the Wein brunnen ; 
this did not contain quite so much iron as the 
Stalb or Wein brunnen ; but possessing other in- 
gredients (among them that of novelty) which 
were declared to be more salutary, it was patron- 
ised by Dr. Fenner, as being preferable to the 
brimstone as well as other brunnens in the coun- 
try. It was accordingly called Pauline, alter 
the present Duchess of Nassau, and is now the 
fiuhionable brunnen or well of Langen-Schwal- 
bach. 

The village doctors, however, disagree on the 
subject ; and Dr. Stritter, a very mild, sensible 
man, recommends his patients to the strong Stahl 
bronnen, almost as positively as Dr. Fenner sen- 
tences his victims to the Pauline. Which is right, 
and which is wrong, is one of the mysterfes of 
this world ; but as the cunning Jews all go to 
the Stahl brunnen, I strongly suspect that they 
have some good reason for this departure from the 
fashion. 

As I observed people of all shapes, ages, and 
constitutions, swallowing the waters of Langen- 
Schwalbach, I felt that, being absolutely on the 
blink of the brunnen, I might, at least as an ex- 
periment, join this awkward squad — that it would 
be quite time enough to desert if I should find rea- 
son to do so— in short, that by trying the waters 
I should have a surer proof whether they agreed 
with me or not, than by listening to the conflicting 
opinions of all the doctors in the universe. How- 
ever, not knowing exactly in what quantities to 
tske them, — having learnt that Dr. Fenner him- 
self bad the greatest number of patients, and that 
moreover being a one-eyed man he was much the 



to be found, I walked towards the shady 
walk near the Allee Saal, resolving eventually to 
consult him ; however, in turning a sharp comer, 
happening almost to run against a gentleman in 
black, " cui lumen ademptum," I gravely accost- 
ed him, and finding, aa I did in one moment, that 
I was right, in the middle of the street I began to 
explain that he saw before him a wheel which 
wanted a new tire— a shoe which required a new 
sole— a worn-out vessel seeking the hand of the 
tinker ; in short, that feeUng very old, I merely 
wanted to become young again. 

Dr. Fenner is what would be called in En^and 
"a regular character,** and being a shrewd, 
clever fellow, he evidently finds it answer, and en- 
deavours to maintain a singularity of manner, 
which with his one eye (the other being extin- 
guished in a college duel) serves to bring him into 
general notice. As soon as my gloomy tale was 
concluded, the Doctor, who had been walking at 
my side, stopped dead short, and when I turned 
round to look for him, there I saw him, with hia 
right aun extended, its fore-finger and thumb 
denched^ as if holding snu^ and its other three 
digits horizontally extended like the hand of a di- 
rection-post With his heels dose together, he 
stood as lean and erect as a ramrod, the black 
patch which like a hatchment hung over the win- 
dow of his departed eye being supported by a ri- 
band wound diagonally round his heed. ** Mon- 
sieur!** said he, (for he speaks a little French,) 
''Monsieur!'* he repeated, ''i six heures du 
matin vous prendrez k la Pauline troisverresl 
trots verres k la Pauline !** he repeated. ** A dix 
heures vous prendrez un bain--^n sortant du 
bain vous prendrez . .(he paused, and after several 
seconds of deep thought, he added) . . encore 
deux verres, et k cinq heures du sotr, monsieur, 
vous prendrez . . (another long pause) . . encore 
trois verres ! Monsieur! ces eaux vous feront beau- 
coup de bien ! ! " 

The arm of this sybil now fell to his side, like 
the limb of a telegraph which has just conduded 
its intdligence. The Doctor made me a low 
bow, spun round upon his heel, ** and so he va- 
nished.** 

I had not exactly bargained for bathing in, o 
well as drinking, the waters ; however, feeling in 
great goodrhumour with the little world I waa m- 
habiting, I was wiUing to go with (i. e. tnio) its 
stream, and as I found that almost every visiter 
was daily soaked for an hour or two^ I coqld not 
but admit that what was prescribed for such 
geese, might also be good sauce for the gander; 
and that at all events a bath would at least have the 
advantage of drowning for me one hour per day, 
in case I should find four-and-twenty of such 
visiters more than I wanted. 

In a very few days I got quite accustomed to 
what a sailor would call the ** firesh-water life** 
which had been prescribed for me ; and aa no 
clock in the universe could be more regular than 
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my behtvioar, m acooant of one day's pofisfin- l 

ancaa, mnltipUed by the namber I renwined, wHI j 

gire the reader, very nearly, the history or pictiiie j 

ofanetistenceatLangeii-Sohwalbach. I 



THK RBTBILLt. 

At a qnarter past fire I arose, and as socm alter 
as possible left the *« hoT.** Eveiy hoose was 
open, the streets already swept, the mhabitants 
all up, the hTmg world appeared broad awake, 
and there was nothing to denote the earliness of 
the hour, but the delicious freshness of the cool 
tnonntain air ; which as yet, unenfeebled by the 
:iun, just beamine abo^re the hill, was in that 
pore state, in which it had all night long been 
filumbering in the valley. The hce of nature 
seemed beaming with health, and though there 
were no larks at Schwalbach gently ** to caid at 
tiiemom," yet immense red (German slugs were 
every where in my path, looking wetter, colder, 
fatter, and happier than they or I have words to 
express. They had evidently been gorgingthem- 
selves during the night, and were now crawling 
hito shelter to sleep away the day. 

As soon as, getting from beneath the shaded 
walk of the Allee Saal, I reached the green valley 
leading to the Pauline brunnen, it was quite de- 
lightful to look at the grass, as it sparkled in the 
son, every green blade being laden with dew in 
such heavy particles, that there seemed to be quite 
as much water as grass ; indeed the crop was ac- 
tually bending under the weight of nourishment 
which, during the deep silence of night, Nature 
had liberally imparted to it ; and it was evident 
that the sun would have to rise high in the heavens 
before it could attain strength enough to rob the 
turf of this fertilizing and delicious treasure. 

At this early hour, I found but few people on 
the walks, and on reaching the brunnen, the first 
agreeable thing I received there was a smile from 
a very honest, homely, healthy old woman, who 
having seen me approaching, had selected from 
her table my glass, the handle of which she had 
marked by a pidce of tape. 

**Guten morgen!>* she muttered, and then, 
without at all deranging the hospitality of her 
smile, stooping down, she dashed the vessel into 
the brunnen beneath her feet, and in a sort of 
civil huny, (lest any of its spirit should escape,) 
she presented me with a glass of her eau medici- 
nale. Clear as crystal, sparkling with carbonic 
add gas, and effervescing quite as much as cham- 
pagne, it was nevertheless miserably cold ; and 
the first morning, what with the gas, and what 
with the low temperature of this cold uron water, 
it was about as much as I could do to swallow 
it; and, for a few seconds, feeling as if it had 
sluiced my stomach completely by surprise, I 
atood hardly knowing what was about to happen, 
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when, instead of my teeth chatteiiBg mm I ( 
ed, I felt the water aoddenly grow wmna i 
my waislooat, and a slight intoxlcs[tkni, or rather 
exhilaration, aooeeeded. 

As I have always had an unoonqnotmble wemr- 
sion to walking backwards and Ibrwmrds on a 
formal parade, as soon as I had drank ny fifst 
glass I at once oommeneed ascendiDg llie hil 
which rises immetfiately from the broBDen. Paffai 
in ^gzags aro cut in various directioiBs liinNigb 
the wood, but so steep, that very few of the water- 
drinkers like to encounter them. 1 finind the 
trees to be oak and beech, the ground beoeatk 
being covered with grass and heather, amoog 
which were, growing wild, quantities of ripe straw- 
berries and raspberries. The large red snails were 
in great abunidance, and immense bUu^-beeda 
were also in the paths, heaving at, and paaiuttg op. 
wards, loads of dung, etc, very much bigger tfan 
themselves; the grass and heather were soaked 
with dew, and even the strawberries looked modk 
too wet to be eaten. However, I may obser?e, 
that wMle drinkmg mineral waters, all fruit, wet 
or dry, is foibidden. Smothered up in the wood, 
there was, of course, nothing to be seen ; but ss 
soon as I gained the summit of the hill, a veiy 
pretty hexagonal rustic hut, built of trees with the 
bark on, and thatched with heather, presented it- 
self. The sides were open, excepting two, whicfa 
were built up with sticks and moss. A rough 
circular table was in the middle, upon whidi twv 
or three young people had cut their names ; and 
round the inner circumference of the hot there wss 
a bench, on which I was glad enough to rest, 
while I enjoyed the extensive prospect 

The features of this picture, so difierent from 
any thing to be seen in En^and, were exceedhig- 
ly large, and the round rolling clouds seemed big- 
ger even than the distant mountains upon which 
Siey rested. Not a fence was to be seen, but 
dark patches of wood, of various shapes and sises, 
were apparently dropped down upon the cultivated 
surfape of the country, which, as far as the eye 
could reach, looked Uke the fairy park of some 
huge giant In the foreground, however, small 
fields, and little narrow strips of land, denoted the 
existence of a great number of poor proprietors ; 
and even if Langen-Schwalbach had not been 
seen crouching at the bottom of its deep valley, 
it would have been quite evident that, in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood, there must be, somewhere 
or other, a town ; for, in many places, the dhi- 
sions of land were so small, that one could plainly 
distinguish provender growing for the poor manli 
cow, — ^the little patch ^ rye which was to become 
bread for his children — and the half-acre of po- 
tatoes which was to help tfiem throu^ the whi- 
ter. Close to the town, these division! and sob- 
divisions were exceeduigly small ; but when 
every little famUy had been provided foi; the fields 
grew larger ; and, at a short distance from whoe I 
sat, there were crops, ripe and waving, which were 
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radentl j intended fat t Ittiger uid more diettnt 
niftrkeL 

As eooo as I had sniBeientljr enjqjred the fMi- 
neas and the freedom of dm interealing laadaoape, 
it wms curioaa to look down froni the hut upon the 
walk which leads from the Allee Saal to the hmn- 
ner or weD ofPauline ; for, by this time, all ianks 
ofpeople had arisen from thehr beds, and the son 
being now warm, the beau numde of Langen- 
Schwalbach was seen dowly loitering up and 
down the promenade. 

At the rate of about a mile and a half an hour, 
I observed several hundred quiet people crawlmg 
throo^ and fretting away that portion of their 
existence which lay between one ^ass of cold 
iron water and another. If an individual were to 
be sentenced to such a life, which, in fact, has all 
the fatigue without the pleasing sodabili^ of the 
treadmHl, he would call it melancholy beyond en- 
durance ; yet there is no pill which frisbioo can- 
not gild, or which habit cannot sweeten. I re- 
marked that the men were dressed, generally, in 
loose, ill-made^ snuff-coloured great coats, with 
awkward travelling caps, of various shapes, in- 
stead of hats. The picture, therefore, taking it 
altogether, was a homely one ; but, althou^ there 
were no particularly elegant or fasbionable-look« 
mg people, although their gait was by no means 
attractive, yet even, from the lofry distant hut, I 
felt it was impossible to help admiring the good 
sense and good feelmg with which all the ele- 
ments of thU Gennan community appeared to be 
harmonizing one with the other. There was no 
jostling, or crowding; no apparent competition ; 
DO taming round to stare at strangers. There 
was no ** martial look nor lordly stride,** but real 
genuine good breedmg seemed natural to all : it 
is true there was notldng which bore a very high 
aristocratic polish; yet it was equally evident 
that the substance of their society was intrinsical- 
ly good enough not to require it 

The beha^our of such a motley assemblage of 
people, who belonged, of course, to all ranks and 
conditions of life, in my humble opinion, did them 
and their country very great credit It was quite 
evident that every man on the promenade, what- 
ever mig^t have beeii his birth, was desirous to 
bdiave like a gentleman ; and that diere was no 
one, however esalted was fab station, vrfao wished 
to do any more. 

That young lady, rather more quietly dressed 
than the rest of her sex, is the Princess Lenen- 
steb; her countenance (could H hot be seen from 
the but) is as unassuming as her diess, and her 
manner as quiet as her bonnet Her husband, 
who is one of die group of g e ntl emen behind her, 
Is m9d, gentlemanlike, and (if hi these days sneh 
s tide may, wtdiout ofitoce, be given to a young 
man,) I would add— he is modest 

There are one or two other prhioes on the pro- 
menade, with a very iUr sprmkling of dukes, 
ccwflts^ Iwitinp, etc 



'' There they fo, altogeUier m a row!" 

but though they e o pffs ga tfv— <hottg|h like birds of 
a ibather they flock together, is there, I ask, any 
dnng arrogant in their behavioar? and that re* 
spect which they meet vrith from every one, does 
it not seem to be honesUy their doe ? That oi- 
commonly awkward, short, litde couple, who 
walk holding each other by the hand, and who» 
apropos to nothings occasionally break playfally 
mto a trot, are a Jew and Jewess lately married; 
and, as it is whispered that they have some mys- 
terious reason fbr drinking the waters, the uxoii* 
otts anxiety with which the little man presents 
the glass of cold comfort to his hernng4nade part- 
ner, does not pass completely unobeerved* 
That slow gentleman, with such an innmense 
body, who seems to be acquainted with the most 
select people on the walk, is an ambassador, who 
goes nowhere — no, not even to mineral waters, 
without his French cook, a drcumstance quite 
enough to make every body speak well of hiin— « 
very honest, good-natured man he seems to be; 
but as he vvalks, can any thing be more evident 
than that his own cook is kilUng him, and what 
possible benefit can a few glasses of cold water do 
to a corporation whidi Falstaff'to belt would be 
too short to encircle? 

Often and often have I pitied Diogenes for hav- 
ing lived in a tub ; but this poor ambassador is 
infinitely vrorse ot( for the tob^ it is too evidenti 
lives m khn^ and carry it about with him he must 
vrherever be goes; but, without smihag at any 
more of my water oompanioBe, it is time I should 
descend to drink my seoond and third g^ass. One 
woold think that this deluge of oold wster would 
leave litUe room for tea and sugar; but rairaeiH 
lot^ as it may sound, by the time I got to my 
** Ho^ there was as msoh slovrage m the ve»> 
sel as when she sailed ; besidesi this, the steel 
crsated an appetite winch it was very difficult to 
govern. 

As soon as breakfast was eiver, I generally ei^ 
joyed the luxuryofidling about the town; and, in 
passing the shop of a blacksmith, who lived oppo> 
site to the G^olden Kette, the manner in which be 
tackled and shod a vicious horse alwaya amused 
me. On the ootside wan of the house, two rings 
were firmly fixed ; to one of which the head of 
the patient was lashed ck>se to the groond; thehind 
foot, to be shod, stretched out to the utmost ex- 
tent of the leg, was then secured to the other ring 
about five feet high, by a cord which passed 
through a doven hiteb, find to the root of dw 
poor oreatnre^s tail 

The huid foot was o on ee qu s n dy very nMidi 
higher than the head ; indeed, it was so exatted, 
andpnied so heavily at die laO, diat dM animal 
seemed to be qsite anxioas to keep his other foot 
on firrs^lrms. With one hoof in the heavens, it 
did net Slit hhn to kick; with his nose pointing to 
the J M J B w ai ng^oM, he oooM not conveoieody 
rear ; and as the devfl himself was apptsBol^ 
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pullmg tt his tafl, the horM at Uit gtve up the 
point, and quietljr aubmitted to be ibod. 

Neariy oppoate to thia blackanuth, aitting under 
the projecting eavea of the Groldeoe Kette, there 
wero to be aeen, every day, a row of women with 
immenie baaketa of fruit, which they had broug^ 
over the bills, on their heada. The chemea were 
of the largeat and fineat description, while the 
quantity of their stonea lying on the paved atreet, 
waa quite aufficient to show at what a cheap rate 
they were sold. Plums, apricota, greengages, 
apples, and pears, were also in the greateat pro- 
fusion; however, in paaaing these baakets, stran- 
gers were strictly ordered to avert their eyes. In 
short, whenever raw fruit and mineral water un- 
expectedly meet each other in the human atomaoh, 
a Bort of bubble-and-aqueak conteat invariably 
takes place— the one alwajra endeavouring to 
turn the other out of the bouae. 

The crowd of idle boys, who like wasps were 
always hovering round these fruit-selling wo- 
men, I often observed very amusingly dispersed 
by the arrival of some G^erman ^andee in hia 
huge travelling carriage. For at least a couple of 
minutes before the thing appeared, the postillioo, 
aa he descended the mountain, waa beard, at- 
tempting to notify to the town the vaat importance 
of Ua cargo, by playing on hia trumpet a tune 
which, in tone and flourish, exactly reaembled 
that which, in London, announces the approach 
of Punch. There ia something always particu- 
larly harah and disoordantin the notea of a trumpet 
badly blown ; but when placed to the lips of a 
great lumbering German poatillion, who, half 
smothered in hia big boota and tawdry finery, haa, 
besides this crooked inatrument, to hold the reina 
of two wheel horaes, as well aa of two leaders, his 
attempt, in such deep affliction, to be musical, is 
comic in the extreme ; and, when the fellow at 
last arrived at the GU>Idene Kette, playing a tune 
which I expected every moment would make the 
hsad of Judy pop out of the carriage, one oould not 
help feeling, that, if the money which that trumpet 
cost had been apent m a pair of better spurs, it 
would have been of much more advantage and 
comfort to the traveller; but Gkrman posting 
always reminda me of the remark which the 
Black Prince waa one day heard to utter, aa 
he was struggling with all his migbt to shave a 

pig- 
However, though I moat willingly join my fel- 
jow-countrymen in ridiculing the tawdry heavy 
equipment of the German postillion, one's nose 
always feeling disposed to turn itself upwarda at 
the sight of a horseman awkwardly encumbered 
with great, unmeaning, yellow worsted taasels, 
and other broad ornaments, which seem better 
adapted to our four^^post bedsteada than to a rider, 
yet I reluctantly acknowledge that I do verily be- 
lieve their horses are much more acieotifically 
harnessed, for slow heavy draught, than ours are 
in England. 

310 



Many yean have now elapsed since I first ob- 
served that, somehow or other, the horses on tbe 
CoQCment manage to pull a heavy carriage op a 
steep hill, or along a dead level, with greater ease 
to thsmsehres than our English horses. Let any 
unprqodk^ person attentively obeerve with what 
little apparent fatigue three amaU iU-eooditioned 
animala will draw not only hia own carriage, bat 
very often thathuge ov er grow n vehicle, tbe Freodi 
diligence, ortheGfermaneil-wagen,andItliinkhs 
must admit that, aomewhere or other, there < 
amyataiy. 

But the whole equipment ia so unsightly 
rope harness is so rude— the horses vrithoat 
blinkers k>ok so wild--there is so much bluster 
and noise in the postiQion, that, far from paying 
any compliment to the turn-out, one ia veiy 
much diaposed at once to condemn the whole 
thing, and not caring a straw whether auch hoiset 
be fatigued or not, to make no other remsdi 
than that, in England, they would have travdied 
at neariy twice the rate, with one-tanth of ths 



But neither the rate nor the noise is tbe ques- 
tion which I wish to consider, for our snperioritf 
in the former, and our inferiority in the latter, can- 
not be doubted. The thing I want, if poasible, to 
account for, is, how such small weak horses do 
manage to draw one's carriage up hill, with so 
much unaccountable ease to themseivea. 

Now, in English, French, and Grerman hamesi^ 
there exist, aa it were, three degreea of comparisoa 
in the manner in whioh the head of the horse is 
treated ; for, in England, it ia el0vated,or home up, 
by what we call the bearing-rein ; in F^nce, it is 
left aa nature placed it (there being to common 
French harness no bearing-rem) ; while, m Ger- 
many, the head ia tied down to thelower extremi- . 
ty of the coUar, or else the collar is so made that 
the animal ia by it deprived of the power of rsisiog 
lus head. 

Now, it ia undeniable that the Engliah axtraoie 
and the German extreme cannot both be right; 
and, paasing over for a moment the French method, 
which is, m fact, the state of nature, let us for a 
moment conaider which ia beat, to bear a horse's 
head ti|), aa in England, or to pufl it doioawardi, 
aa in Grermany. In my humble opinion, both are 
wrong: still there is some sdenoe in the Gelman 
error ; whereas in our trsatment of the poor ani- 
mal, we go directly against all mechanical calcu- 
lation. 

In a state of nature, the wiM horse (aseveiy- 
body knows) haa two diatinct gsits or attitodea 
If man, or any still wikler beaat, come auddenly 
upon him, up goes his head ; and aa he first stalks 
and then trota gently away, with ears erect, snort- 
ing with his nose, and proudly snuffing up the sii^ 
aaifexultingfaihiafreeidom; aa one fore-leg darts 
befiire the othei^ one sees before one a picture of 
doubt, aatoniahment, and hesitation,— all of which 
feelings aeem to rein him, like a troop-boiM^ on Ml 
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i—nciliei ; but attempt to panne him, and tlie 
■M»Miitlied«6ea yott--tbemomenty detenBiniag to 
eecipe, he ehekee hie heed, and Uye himeelf to luB 
woik, how completely doee he alter hb attitude I— 
for then down goee hie head, and from hie ean to 
the tip of hie taU, there is in hie Tertebr* an m- 
dnlating action which eeema to propel him, which 
woike him alon|^ and which, it ie endent, yon 
eoaU not deprire him of, without materially dJmi- 
niahing hie apeed. 

Now, in hameee, the hone haa natorally the 
same two gaite or attitndee ; and it ia quite tme 
tlMt be ean atart away with a carriage, either in 
the one or the other ; but the meana by which he 
CTCoeede in this effort, the phyaical powen which, 
to each caae, he calle mto action, are eeeentially 
difiarent; for in the one attitude he works by hie 
ouiaeleB, and in the other by his own dead, or rather 
living weight In order to grind com, if any man 
were to erect a steam-engine over a fine, strong 
mining stream, we should all say to him, ** Why 
do yon not allow your wheel to be turned by cold 
water instead of by hot ? Why do you not avail 
yo un elfof the weight of the water, instead of ex- 
pending your capital in converting it into the 
power of eteam? In short, why do you not use 
the simple resource which nature has presented 
ready inade to your hand 7** In the same way, 
the Qermans might say to us, ** We acknowledge 
a hotee con drag a carriage by the power of hie 
nmeclee, but why do yon not allow him to drag it 
by hiewe^Jkl?" 

In France, and particulariy in Germany, horaee 
do drew by the weight; and it is to encourage 
them to raise up their backs, and lean downwards 
with their heads, that the German oollan are 
inade in the way I have deecribed ; that, with a 
oertain degree of rode science, the horse's nose is 
tied to the bottom of his collar, and that the pos- 
tiOioo at starting, speaking gently to him, allows 
Urn to get himself into a proper attitude for his 
dmug^ 

- The horse, thus treated, leans agamst the re- 
eistanoe which he meets with, and his weight bo- 
ing infinitely greater than his draught (I mean 
the balance being in his ikvour), the carriage fol- 
lows him without much more strain or ef&rt on 
Iiis part, than if he were idly leaning his chest 
agahist his manger. It is true the flesh of his 
eboolder may become sore from severe pressure, 
but his sinews and muscles are comparatively at 
rest 

Now, as a contrast to this picture of the German 
borae, let any one observe a pair of English post- 
horses dragging a heavy weight up a hill, and he 
will at once see that the poor creatures are working 
by their muscles, and that it is by sinews and main 
strength the resistance is overcome ; but how can 
it be otherwise? for their heads are considerably 
Ugher than nature intended them to be even in 
wetHfi^, in a state of liberty, carrying nothing but 
themselves. The balance of their bodies is, there- 



fore, abeohitely turned sgtsiMt, instead of leaning 
m ftvour €if their draught, and thns eru^ de- 
prived of the mechanical advantage of weight 
which everywhere else in the universe is duly ap- 
preciated, the noble spirit of our high-fed horsee 
indncee them to strain and drag the carriage for- 
wards by their muscles ; and, if the reader will but 
pass his haada down the badi smews of any of 
our stage-coach or poet-chaise hones, he will soon 
feel (thoqgfa not eo keenly as they do) what is the 
fiUal oonsequenoe. It is true that, in ascending a 
very steep hill, anEng^ postillion will occasUm- 
ally unhook the bearing-reins of his hones ; bat 
the poor jaded creatures, trained for yean to woik 
in a false attitude, cannot, in one moment, get 
themselves into the scientific position which the 
German horses are habitoally encouraged to adopt ; 
besides this,we are so sharp with our horses— we 
keep them so^constantly on the ^ulelve, or, as we 
term it, in hand — that we are always driving them 
firom the use of their weight to the application of 
thoir sinews. 

That the figure and attitude of ahorse, workmg 
by his sinews, are infinitely prouder than when 
he is working by his weight (there may exist, 
however, false pride among horsee as well as 
among men), I moot readily admit, and, therefore, 
for carriages of luxury, where the wdght bean 
little proportion to the powen of the two noble 
animals, I acknowledge that the smews are more 
than sufficient for the di^ labour required; 
but to bear up the head of a poor horse at plou^ 
or at any stow, heavy work, is, 1 humbly Conceive, 
a barbarous error, which oOght not to be persisted 
in. 

I may be quite wrong in the way in wfaieh I 
have just endeeronred to aoeount for the fact that 
horses on the Continent draw heavy weights with 
apparently greater ease to themselves than our 
horMs, and I almost hope that I am wrong ; for 
laughing, as we all do, at the German and FVench 
harness, sneering, as we do, at their ropes, and 
wondering out toad, as we always do, why they 
do not copy us, it would not be a little provoking 
were we, in spite of onr fine harness, to find out, 
that for stow, heavy draught, it is better to tie a 
horse's nose downwartU, like the Gtorman, than 
ti|nosrdt, like the Englbh, and that the French 
way of leavmg them at libeity is better than both. 



TRB BATH. 

The eager step with which I always vralked to- 
wards the strong steel bath, is almost indeecrib- 
able. Health is such an inesthnable bleesing ; it 
coloura so highly thelitde jricture of life'; it sweet- 
ens so exquisitely the small cup of onr existence ; 
it is so like sunshme, in the absence of which the 
world, with all iU beautiea, would be, as it once 
was, without form and void, that lean concene 
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BoUMOg whicfa a man ou§^ mort «i^y to do 
tban get betweon the tUMMf of that nSi which it 
to grind him young again, paitioidariy whan, as 
in my eaae, the operatioD waa to be attended with 
no pain. Wheiv chereforo» I had onoe left my Hof 
to walk to the batl^ I felt aa if no power on earth 
could arrest my progreea. 

The obloDg slated building, wnioh conrama the 
fiunoQB wateiB of Langen-Scbwalbachyia plain and 
anaasuming in its elevation, and reiyaensibly 
adapted to ita purpose. The outside walls aio 
plastered, and coloured a veiy light red. There 
up fiTo-and-twenty windows in fiont, with an ar- 
cade or covered walk beneath them, supported bf 
an equal number of pilasters, oonnscted together 
by SazoB arches. On entering the main door, 
which is in the centre, the great staircase is imme> 
diately in front, and dose to it, on the left, there 
■sits a man, from whom the person about to baths 
purohaaea his ticket, for which he pays forty-eight 
kreuaers, about sixteen pence. 

The Pauline spring is conducted to the baths on 
the upper story ; the Wein brunnen supplies those 
below on the left of the staircase; the strong Stahl, 
or steel brunnen, those on the light; all theae baths 
opening into passages, which, in both stories, ex- 
tend the whole length of the building. At the 
ooBunencement of each hour, there was always a 
groat bustle between the people about to be washod, 
and those who had just undergone the operation. 
A man and woman attend above and below, and, 
quite regardless of their sex, every person was try- 
ing to prevail upon either of these attendants to let 
the old water out of the bath, and to turn the hot 
and cold cocks which were to replenish it Res^> 
Jessness and anxiety were depicted in every ooon- 
tenanco; however, in a few minutes, a cahn hav- 
ing ensued, the water was heard railing into fifteen 
or sixteen baths on each floor. Soon again the poor 
pair were badgered and tormented by various 
voices, from trebles down to contrapbassos, all call- 
ing to them to stop the cocks. With a thermo> 
meter in one hand, a great wooden shovel in the 
other, and a fiMO as wet aa if it had just emerged 
from the bath, each servant hurried from one bath 
to another, adjusting them all to about S5^ of Reau- 
mur. Door after door was then hoard to shut, and 
in a few minutes the passage became onoe again 
silent A sort of wicker basket, c ont ai n i n g a pan 
of burning embers, was afterwards given to any 
person who, for the sake of having warm towels, 
was willing to breathe carbonic acid gas. 

As soon as the patient was ready to enter his 
bath, the first feeUng which crossed his mind, as 
he stood shivering on the brink, was a disindhia- 
tion to dip even the foot into a mixture which 
looked about as thick aa a horse-pond, and about 
the colour of mullagitawny soup. However, hav- 
ing come as frur aa Langen-Scbwalbach, th»e 
was nothing to say, but " en aoanf," and ao, do- 
aeending the steps, I got into stuff so deeply oo- 
lottsed with the red oiide of iron, that the body, 
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when a couple of inches below the sur&cc^ «•• 
invisiblai The tompeiatttro of the walar $ttL 
neither hot nor cold ; but I was no soonoc iaa- 
maned m it, than I felt it was evkionlly of a 
Btrengthening^ bracing nature, and I could almost 
have fiucied myself lying with a set of htdea m • 
tan-pit The hal^hour, which every day I van 
aentcnoed to spend in this red de c oction, was bf 
fiurtha longest in die twenty-foiv hours; audi 
was always very glad when my chronooMto; 
which I alwaya hung on a nail belbro my ofes, 
pointed peimission to me to eitiioate myself fiosa 
themess. Whila the body was floating^ banfly 
knowing whether to aink or swim, I fimnd k wan 
very difficult Sat the nund to ei^y any sort of i»- 
creatioii, or to reflect for two minutes on any on* 
subject; and aa half shivering I lay watching thn 
minute hand of the £al, it appeared the slowest 
traveller in existenoe. 

These baths are said to be very apt to piodaoa 
head-ach, aleepiness, and other slightly apoplecCie 
symptoms ; but surely such efieots must ptooeed 
from the silly habit of not immsrnng the bend? 
The frame of man haa beneficently been made 
capable of existing under the line, or near cither 
of the poles of the earth. We kiiow it can eveo 
Eve in an oven in which meat is baking; favtt 
surely, if it were possible to send one half of the 
body to Iceland while Uie other was reclining as 
the banks of Fernando Po^ the trial would bo a»> 
oeeding^y severe; i nas mu ch as natore, never 
having contemplated such a vagary, has not 
thoa||ht it necessary to provkle against it In a 
less degrse, the same argument ap^ea to bathing 
particnlari^ in mineral waters ; for even the ooss- 
men pressure of water en the portioa of the body 
whicb is imnmaed m it, tmds oMcfaanioally la 
push or force the blood towards that part (An 
bead) enjoying a rarer medinm; but frfaenitiB 
taken uto oaksolation that the mineral mixtore ef 
Sehwslbaoh aets on the body not only meofanni- 
cally, by pressure, but medidnally, being a vaiy 
strong astiingant, there needa no winrd to aoeonnt 
for theunpleaaant sensationa so often nomplsinad 
o£ 

For the above reason, I resolved that raj bend 
should (are alike with the rest cf my system; m 
short, that it deserved to be strengthened aa niocb 
as my limbs. It was equally old— had aocon^ 
panied them in all their little troubles ; and, mote- 
over, often and often, when they had snnk dosra 
to rest, had it been forced to contemplate and pro* 
fide for the dangers and viciBsitudes of the next 
dsy. I, theiefore, applied no half remed y a nh - 
mitted to no partial operation— but resolved tha^ 
if the waters of LangeD>Sdivralbach were to make 
ma invulnerable, the box which held my bmme 
should hui^ly, but equaUy,partafce of the blessiqgi 

The way in which I baUied, with the reasone 
which induced me to do so» were mentioned to 
Dr. Fanner. He made noobjeetioa, but in aileooe 
shrugged up his shonlders. However, the foot ii^ 
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in tkif insUace, u well as in mtny others, he is 
obliged to prescribe no more than human nature 
k willing to comply with. And as Glernians are 
not much in the habit of washing their heads^ — 
and even if they were, as they would certainly re- 
tee to dfp their skulls into a mixture which stains 
the hair a deep-red colour, upon which common 
soap has not the slightest detergent efitet, — the 
doctor probably feels that he would only lose his 
influence were he publicly to undergo the defeat 
of bong driven from a system which all men 
would agree to abominate ; indeed, one has only 
to look at the ladies' flannel dresses which hang 
in the yard to dry, to read the truth of the above 
assertion. 

These garments having been several times im- 
mecaed in the bath, are stained as deep a red as if 
they had been rubbed with ochre or brickdust ; 
yet the upper part of the flannel is quite as white, 
and, mdeed, by comparison, appears infinitely 
whiter than ever : in short, without asking to see 
the owners, it is quite evident that, at Schwalbach, 
young ladies, and even old ones, cannot make up 
their minds to stain any part of their fabric which 
towers above their evening gowns ; and, though 
the rest of their lovely persons are as red as the 
limbs of the American Indian, yet their faces and 
cheeks bloom like the roses of York and Lancas- 
ter; but the efiect of these waters on the skin is 
so singular, that one has only to witness it to 
understand that it would be useless for the poor 
doctor to prescribe to ladies more than a pie>bald 
application of the remedy. 

Although, of course, in coming out of the bath, 
the patient rube himself dry, and apparently per- 
feelly dean, jret the rust, by exercise, oomes out 
so profusely, that not only is the linen of those 
pet^e who bathe staineS, but even their sheets 
are nmiloriy discokMmd ; the dandy's neckcloth 
becomes red ; and when the bead has been im- 
mersed, the pillow in the morning looks as if a 
nisty thiiteen*inch shell had been reposing on it 
To the servant who has cleaned the bath, filled 
it, and supplied it with towels, il is customary to 
give each day six kreuzers, amounting to two- 
pence; and as another example of the cheapness 
of Qerman luxuries, I may observe, that, if a per- 
ooD chooees, instead of walking, to be carried in 
a sedan-chair, and brought back to his Hof, the 
piiee fixed for the two journeys is — threepence. 

Having now taking my bath, the next part of my 
daily sentence was, ** to return to the place from 
whenoe I came, and there" to drink two more 
gUflses of water from the Pauline. The weather 
having been unusually hot, in walking to the bath 
I was generally very much overpowered by the 
heat of the sun ; but on leaving the mixturo to 
walk to the Pauline, I always felt as if his rays 
were not as strong as myself; I really fancied that 
tbey fenced from my frame as from a polished 
roirass; and, far from sufiering, I enjoyed the 
walk, slways remarking that the cold evaporation 



prooeeding from wet hair formed an additional 
reason for preventing the blood from rushing up- 
wards. The glass i cold sparkling water which, 
under the mid-day sun, I received' after quitting 
the bath, from the healthy-looking old goddeos of 
the PauUne, was delicious beyond the powers of 
deseription. It was infinitely more refre^iing than 
iced soda water, and the idea that it was doing 
good instead of harm — that it was medicine, not 
luxury, added to it a flavour which the mind, as 
well as the body, seemed to enjoy. 

What with the iron in my skin, the rust in my 
hair, and the warmth which this strengthening 
mixturo imparted to my waistcoat, I always felt an 
unconquerable inclination to face the hUl ; and, 
selecting a difierent path from the one I had taken 
in the morning, I seldom stopped until I had 
reached the tip-top of one of the many eminences 
which overhang the promenade and its beau mondi. 
The climate of thia high table-land was always 
invigorating; and although the sun was the same 
planet which was scorching the saunterers in the 
valley beneath, yet its rays did not take the same 
hold upon the rare, subtile mountain air. 

At this hour the peasants had descended into 
the town to dme. The fields were, consequently, 
deserted ; yet it was pleasing to see where they 
had been toiling^ and bow much of the com they 
had cut since yesterday. I derived pleasure from 
looking at the large heap of potatoes tbey had been 
extracting and from observing that tbey had al- 
ready begun to plough the stubble whi<^ only two 
days ago had been standing con. Though nei- 
ther roan, woman, nor child were to be seen, it 
was, nevertheless, quite evident that they could 
only just have vanished ; and though I had no 
feUow-creaturo to converse with, yet I enjoyed an 
old-fashioned pleasure in tracing on the ground 
marks where, at least, human beings had been. 

Cluite by myself I was loitering on these heigbti^ 
when I heard the troop of Langen-Schwalbach 
cows coming through the great wood on my left ; 
and wanting^ at the moment, something to do^ 
diving into the tbrest I soon succeeded in joining 
the gang. They were driven by a man and a 
woman, who received for every cow under their 
care forty-two kreuzers, or foorteeq pence, (or the 
six summer months ; for this humble remunersp 
tion, they drove the cows of Schwalbach eveiy 
morning into the great woods, to enjoy air and a 
very litUe food ; three times Spday tbey conducted 
them home to be milked, and as often re-ascended 
to the forest. At the hours of assembling, the man 
blew a lon^ crooked, tin horn, which the cowa 
and their proprietors equally well understood. 
Everybody must be aware, that it is not a veij 
easy job to keepa set oi oows together in a forast» 
as the young ones, especially, are always endeav* 
ouring to go astray ; however, the two guides had 
each a curious sort of instrument by which they 
roaiiagod to keep them in excellent subjection. It 
consisted of a heavy stick about two (est long^ 
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with tuc iroa ringi, fo pbced that they oonld be 
•baken up and down ; and, o^rtainly, if it were to 
be exhibited at Smithfield, no being there, hamaii 
or inhaman, wonld ever goeao that it was invented 
for driving eows ; and were he even to be told ao, 
be wonld not oonceive bow it oonld poeaibly be 
naed for that porpoee. Yet, in Naaaan, it is the 
regular engine for propelling cattle of all descrip* 



In driving the eows through the wood, I observ- 
ed that the man and woman each kept on one 
flank, the herd leisurely proeeeding before them ; 
but if any of the cows attempted to stray — if any 
of them presumed to lie down— or if any one of 
them appeared to be in too earnest conversation 
with a great lumbering creature of her own species, 
distinguished by a ring through his nose, and a 
bright iron chain round his neck, the man, and 
especially the woman, gave two or three shakes 
with the rings, and if that lecture was not suffi- 
cient, the stick, rmgs and all, flew through the air, 
inflicting a blow which really appeared sufficient 
to break a rib, and certainly much more than su^ 
ficient to dislodge an eye. 

It was easy to calculate the force of this uncouth 
weapon, by tiie fear the poor animals entertained 
of it ; and I Observed, that no sooner did the wo- 
man shake it at an erring, disobedient cow, than 
the creature at once gave up the point, and hur- 
ried forwards. 

In the stillness of the forest, nothing could sound 
wilder than the sudden rattling of thMe rings, and 
almost could one fancy that beings in chains were 
miming between the trees. A less severe disci- 
pline^ would, probably, not be sufficient How- 
ever, I most record that the severity was exercised 
with a considerable proportion of discretion ; for I 
particularly remarked that, when cows were in 
« certain interesting situation, their rude drivers, 
with unerring aim, always pelted them on the 
hocks. 

Leaving the cows, and descending the moun- 
tain's side, I strolled through the little mountain 
hamlet of Wambach. In the middle of this sim- 
ple retreat, there stood, overtopping most of the 
other dwellings, a tall slender hot, on the thatch- 
ed roof of which was a wooden pent-house, con- 
taining a bell, which, three times a-day, tolled 
for reveille, noon-tide meal, and curfew. As 
the human tongue speaks by the impulse of the 
mind, so did this humble clapper move in obedi- 
ence to the dictates of a village loateA, which, 
when out of order, the parish was bound to re- 
pair. 

From the upper windows of the principal house, 
I saw suspended festoons, or strings of apples cut 
im sliees, and exposed to the sun to dry. A lad, 
sneking his pipe, was driving his mothei's cow 
la fetch grass from the valley. Women, with 
psils in their hands, were proceeding towards the 
spciag for water; others were returning totheb 
I heavily laden with fagots, while several of 
S14 



their icHe children waie loiteraig about befero t 
doors. 

But, as I had still another dose of water to dnnk 
from the Pauline, I hastened to the bnuuMB, mmi 
having emptied my glass (which, like the ootsid* 
of a bottle of iced water, was in a t a n ta ne ooaiy se- 
vered by cottdensatioa with dew,) I found that it 
was time to prepare myself (as I beg leave topsa- 
pare my reader) for that very len^y i 
—a Glerman dinner. 
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DfTRiwo the faahionable seaaon «t 
Scfawalbach, the dinner hour at aU the Sank is 
one o'clock. From about noon scarcely n straagv 
is to be seen ; but a few mhintee before tba bdl 
strikes one, tiie town exhibits a picture cnitaas 
enough, when it is contrasted with the simple eos- 
tume of the villagers, and the wiki-looking bs— 
try which surrounds them. From aU the Hofo 
and lodging-houses, a set of demure, qoiet-lookni^ 
well-dressed people are suddenly disgorged, whs^ 
at a sort of funeral pace, riowiy advance towards 
the Allee Seal, the Qoldene Kelte, theKMsr 
Seal, and one or two other bouaes «k Tea Am. 
The ladies are not dressed in bonnets, but in eapi^ 
most of which are quiet ; the rest being of those 
indescribable shapes which are to be aeeo in Loo- 
don or Paris. Whether the atiflPstand-up frippery 
of bright-red ribands was meant to lepr eeenta 
house on fire, or purgatory it s e l f w he ther thoes 
immense white ornaments wars intended for resfo 
of coral or not—it is out of my department to gneas 
— ladie^ cape being n^ifiM only to be twrplained 
by tbemselvee. 

With no one to affront them— with no fine. 
powdered footman to attend the m w it h n ot h i ng 
but their appetitee to direct them— and with tfaair 
own quiet conduct to protect t hem ol d ladiaa, 
young ladies, elderly gentlemen, and yoong ones, 
were seen slowly and silently picking their way 
over the rough pavement There was no greefi- 
ness in their looks^ nor, as they proceeded, did 
they lick their Hps, or show any o^er eigne of poe- 
sessing any appetite at an ; they looked mnsh BOSS 
as if they were oommg firom a meal, than going 
to one : in short, diey s eem ed to be thinking of 
any thing in the dictionary but the word d t mir ; 
And when one contrasted or weighed the qoiti 
ness of their demeanour, against the enermans 
quantity of provisions they vrere plaeidly aboift 
to consume, one could not help admitting that 
these Oermana had osrtainly mora a^tf-poosw* 
sion, and could belter iniwla the' 
many of the bei^befaaved people m the i 

Seated at the table of the AUae Seal, I < 
a hundred and eighty people at dinnerin one loeai. 
To say, in a sin^ vrnd, wbsthar the fore was 
good or bad, would be <|aite hnppMJtlt, it being 
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•o eooipkCtly difimiit to any thing •ver mat with 
ia KngJiid. 

To roj Binple tatte, the eooking itmoat bonid ; 
0tiU thora were now and then acme diahaa, paiti* 
caUrly aweet onaa, which I thought eic^lent. 
With reapect to the nMuie.diahea, of which theio 
waa a great variety, I beg to ofier to the leader a 
foonola I ioTented, which will teach him (ahould 
be ever come to Germany) whet to eipect The 
aimplenileiathia: — Let him taate the diah,and 
if it be not aour, he may be quite certain that it ia 
greaay ; — egain, if it be notgreaay, let him not eat 
Ibefeo^forthenitiaaaretobeaoiir. Withregaid 
to the onler of the diahea, that, too^ ia onlike any 
thing which Mra. GUaaae ever thought o£ AAer 
•oo|s which all over the world ia the alpha of the 
Coonnand'a alphabet, the barren meat fifom which 
the aaidaoaphaa been eztimctedia produced. Of 
ooocae it ia diy, tnataleaa, withered^ooking ato^ 
which e Gboavenor-equare cat would not touch 
with ita whiaker ; but thia diah ia alwaya attended 
by n cou|^e of aatellitee— the one a quantity of 
coeambera dreeaed in Tineger, the other a black, 
^eaay aauoe ; and if you dare to accept a piece 
of thia flaoeid beef, yon are inatantly thrown be» 
tween Seylla and Qharybdia ; for ao aure aa you 
decline the indigeatible cucumber, aouse comeainto 
your plate a deluge of the ffpeaay aaucef AAer 
the company have eaten heaTily of meeaea which 
it would be impoaaible to deacribe, in comea aome 
nice aalmon — then fowla— then puddinge— then 
meat again— then atewed fniit; and after the 
EngUah atranger has fallen back in hie chair quite 
be^en, a leg of mutton majeaticaily makea ita ap- 
pearanoel 

I dined juat two daya at the Saala, and then 
bade adieu to them for ever; Nothing which thia 
world aObrda could induee ma to feed in thiagroaa 
manner. The pi& who livea in hia aty, would 
have aome excuae ; but it ia really quite ahorking 
to aee any other animal overpowering himarlf at 
mid-day with anch a miaLtureandanparabundaaca 
of food. Yet only think what a compliment all 
thia is to the mineral watera of Langen-Schnili- 
bach; for if people who come here and live in thia 
w^ BMMming, noon, and night can, as I really be- 
lieve they do^ return to their homea in better beelth 
than they departed, how much more benefit ought 
any one to derive, who^ maintaining a life of aim- 
plkky and temperance, would reaolve togive them 
a &ir trial ! In abort, if the cold iron watera of 
the Pauline can be of real aervioe to a stomach full 
of vine^tf end greaae, how much more efiectually 
ought they to tiaker up and repair the inaide of 
him who haa aenae enough to aue them in /«r»4 

Dr. Feoner was told that I had given up dmiag 
in public, as I p r e fe r r ed aaingle diah at home) 
and he was then asked, with a aorutioising lookt 
whether eating ao much waa not auraly Tory bad 
fiv those who wem doaking the waters? Tba 
poor doctor quietly abrugged up bis shoulders,--*- 



ahotly looking at hia shoes,— and what else could 
he have done 7 Himself an mhabitant of Langen- 
Schwalbach, of courae he was obliged to feel the 
pulse of his own fellow-eitiaens, as well aa that of 
the atranger; and into what a fever would he have 
thrown all the innkeep ers what a cooTulsion 
would he have occasioned in the viUage itseU^ 
were he to have presumed to prsecribe temperance 
to those wealthy visiters by whose intemperance 
the cemmnaity hoped to prosper! He might es 
well have gone into the fields to bum the crope, 
aa thua wickedly to blight the golden barveat 
which Langen-Schwalbach had calculated on 
reaping during the ehott viait of ita conaumptive 
guests. 

Our dinner is now over; but I must not rise 
firom the table of the AUee Seal untU I have made 
an * oBMfide Aoiioris6ie > to thoae agamat whose vile 
cookingi have been railing, for it ia only common 
justice to Qermany society to ofitar an humble 
teetinony that nothing can be more creditable to 
any nation; one can soarely imagine a more 
pleasing picture of civilized life, than the mode 
in which society is cond u cted at tbeee watering- 
places. 

The company which oosaee to the brunnena for 
health, and which daily assembles at dinner, is of 
a most heterogeneous deecription, being composed 
of Princes, Dokos, Barons, Counts, etc, down 
to the pejtty shopkeeper, and even the Jew of 
Frankfort, Mainz, and other neighbouring towns ; 
in abort, all the mosl jarring elementa of aociety, 
at the aame moment, enter the same room, to par- 
take together the same one shilling and eigbt-peooy 
dinner. 

Even to a stranger like myself, it was easy to 
perceive that the company, as they seated them- 
selves round the table^ had herded together in 
parties and coteries, neither acquainted with each 
other, nor with much disposition to be acquainted 
— still, all those invaluable forma of society which 
oonnea the giieets of any private individual were 
most strictly observed; and, from the natural 
good sense and breeding in (he country, this hap- 
py combination waa apparently efiected without 
any efibrt No one aeemed to be under any re- 
atraittt, yet there was no freezing formality at one' 
end of the table, nor rude boiaterous mirth at the 
other. With as honeat good appetitee aa could 
belong to any act of people under the aun, I par- 
ticulady remarked Unit there waa no scrambliug 
for favourite diahee ; — to be aure, here and there, 
an «!ye was seen twinkling a little brighter than 
usual, as it watched the progress of any ap 
proadiing dish which appeared to be unusuaii|y 
sour or greasy, but there was no greediness no 
impatienos— nothing which seemed for a singis 
moment to mtercupt the general harmony of the 
sosns^ and, though I scarcely heard a sj^labls of 
the bun of conversation whuch surrounded ms ; 
although every moment I felt less and less dis- 
posed to atteoypt to eat what for aome time hsd 
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gmdoaUjr been ootsoktiiif in my pUt« ; 70c, lou- 
iog back in my chair, I certainly did derive very 
great pleaaare, and I hope a reiy ratioaal enjoy- 
roenty in looking upon ao ple^iag • picture of 
driiiied life. 

In Eng^nd we are too apC to detignate, by the 
general term '^iociety,'' the paitioiilar claaa, clan, 
or clique in which we omaelvea may hapjien to 
move, and if that little apeek be aofficieotly po- 
liehed, people are generally qoite aatiafied with 
what they term ''the preeent atate of eoctety ;** 
yet there ezitta a very important difierence b*> 
tween tbia ideal civiliation of a part or parte of a 
eommonity, and the aetoal civilisation of theeom- 
manity as a whole : and anrely no coontry can 
jostly claim for itself that title, until not only can 
its various members move separately among each 
other, but until, if necessary, they can all meet 
and act together. Now, if this assertion be ad- 
mitted, I fear it cannot be denied that we islander* 
are very far from being as highly polished aa our 
continental neighbours, and that we but too often 
mistake odd provincial habits of our own inven- 
tion, for the broad, useful, current manners of the 
world. 

In England, each class of society, like our dif- 
ferent bands of trades, is governed by its own paiw 
ticular rules. There is a class of society which 
has very gravely, and ibr aught I care very pro- 
perly, settled that certain food is to be eaten with 
a fork — that othera are to be launched into the 
mouth with a spoon $ and that toactagainst theee 
roles (or whims) shows ** that the man has not 
lived in the wcrld,^ At the other end of society 
there are, one has heard, also rules of honour, 
prescribing the sum to be put into a tin money- 
box, so often as the pipe shall be fiUed with to- 
bacco, with various other laws of the same dark 
caste or complexion. These conventioos, how- 
ever, having been firmly es ta bli s h ed among each 
of the many classes into which our country peo- 
ple are subdivided, a very considerable degree of 
order is everywhere maintained ; and, therefore, 
let a foreigner go into any sort of society in Eng- 
land, and he will fiod it is apparently living in 
happy obedience to its own laws; but if any 
chance or convulsion brings these various classes 
of society, each laden with its own laws, into ge- 
ner^ contact, a sort of Babel confusion instantly 
takes place, each class loudly calling its neigh- 
< hour to order in a language it cannot comprehend. 
Like the followers of different religions, the one 
has been taught a creed which bas not even been 
heard of by the other ; there is no sound bond of 
onion— no reasonable understanding between the 
parties : in short, they resemble a set of regiments, 
each of which having been drilled according to 
the caprice or fancy of its colonel, appears in very 
high order on its own parade, yet, when all are 
brought together, form an nnorgpnUxed and undis- 
ciplined army ; and in support of this theory, is it 
not undeniablv tme, that it is practically impoesi- 
316 



ble Ibr all ranks of society to asaodalat 
in England with the same ease and 
freedom which characterises similar nieetnags ea 
the oonttoent? Aad yet a Ghrman doke er a 
Qennan baron iaaa proud of his rank, and laak 
IB aa roach respected in hia country as it is ia ear 
coontry. 

Thwe tnttfC, therefore, in England exist woass 
when or other a radical fSralt The upper daasm 
will of course lay the blame on the loweal— the 
lowest will abuse the highest— hot may not the 
error lie between the two? Does it not ralhsr 
rssi upon both? and ia it not caused by the laws 
which regulate our email island sode^ being odd, 
unmeaning, imaginary, and often fictitioaa, in- 
stead of being stamped with thoee large intdli^ 
ble cbaractera which make them at once legible 
to all the inhabitants of the globe ? 

For instance, on the oonthient, every child, al 
most beforo he learns his alphabet, before be ■ 
able even to crack a whip, is taught what is tenoed 
in Europe civility ; a trifling example of whieh I 
witneesed this very morning. At nearly a leagao 
from Langen-Schwalbach, I vralked op toe iSlla 
boy who was flyrag a kite on the top of a hffl, in 
the middle of a field of oat stubble. I said not a 
word to the chil d s ca rcely looked at hhn— botaa 
soon aa I got does to him, the little village dod, 
who had never breathed anything thicker than his 
own mountain dr, actually dmoat lost strings kite^ 
and all, in an effiut, quite irrsnstible, which be 
made to bow to me, and take offhis hat Agam^ 
in the middle of the forest, I saw the other day 
three labouring boys laughhig together, each of 
their months bein^ if posdble, wider open than 
thcothen; however, as they eeparated, off went 
their caps, and they really took leave of each otkier 
in the very aame aort of manner with which I ye»> 
terday saw the Landgrave of Hews Hombo oi g 
return a bow to a common poetilhon. 

It is this general, well founded, and acknow- 
ledged system which buids together all dassee of 
aodety. It is this useful, eendUe system, which 
eikbles the master of the AUee Seal, as he walka 
about the room during dinner time, occasionally 
to converse with the various deecriptions of gnesCa 
who have honoured his table with thdr presence ; 
for, however people in England would be shock- 
ed at such an idea, on the continent, eo long aa a 
person speaks and behaves correctly, he need not 
fear to give any one oflenoe. 

Now, in En^and, as we aQ know, we have all 
sorts of manners, and a man actually acaroely 
dares to say whidi is the true idd to be wordvfK 
ped. We have very noble aristocra t ic man net a ; 
—we have the abort, stumpy ma^nen of the oM- 
fiuhioned English oountiy gentleman ; — we havn 
sick, dandified mannen; — black-etock mSitary 
manners , — '*your free and easy manner^ (wUeh, 
by the by, on the continent, would be tranalatad 
**nonumner$ at elf.**) We have the leger inaa 
nera of a steady man of busmees;— the last-im 
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ported nxNikey or iiltm>Puaiaii muBen ;— man* 
M» Bot only of « acbool-boy, butof the partkmUr 
sebool to whidi be bdengs ;—«id, lastly, we have 
the puCi-ooloiired mannera of the motnlity, who, 
•mil they were taoght the oootiary, Teiy falaely 
Mattered themeelTee that on (he thnme they would 
find the *'8hip^a^hoy r* mannera of <*a true Britkh 



Now, with respect to these motley manners, 
theee ** black spiiits and white, bloe spirits and 
l^rey,* which are about as difeent from each 
other as the manners of the various beasts collect- 
ed by Noah in his ark, it may at once be obsenred, 
that (howerer we onraelves may adoure them) 
there are Toiy lew of them indeed which are suited 
to the continent ; and consequently, thou^ Rus- 
sians, Prussians, Austiians, French, and Italians, 
to a certain degree, can anjrwhere assimilate to- 
gether, yet, somehow or other, our manners — 
(nerer mind whether better or worse)— are difler- 
eot Which, therefore^ I am seriously disposed 
to ask of myself, are the most likely to be right? 
the manners of *< the fig^t little, tight little island," 
or those of the inhabitants of the vsst continent of 
Europe? 

The reader will, I f^r, think that my dinner re- 
flections have partaken of the acidity of the Qer- 
man mess which lay so bng before me untouched 
in ray plate ; and at my observations I fully ex- 
po^ ho will shake his head, as I did when, afler^ 
wards, expecting to get something sweet, I found 
ny mouth neariy filled with a substance very 
nearly related to sour-crout Should the old 
man's remarks be unpalatable^ they are not more 
so thao was his meal ; and he hf^ to apologize 
lor them by sayings that had he,as he much wished, 
been aUo to eat, he would not, against his will, 
have been driven to reflect 



TUB PBOMBNADB. 

A raw minutes after the dessert had been placed 
OB the table of the Allee Seal, one or two people 
fimn diflbrent chain rose and glided away ; then 
■pgot as many more, until, in about a quarter of 
an hour, the wholecompany had quietly vanished, 
excepting here and there, round the vast circum- 
lerenoe ^ the table^ a couple, who, not having yet 
finished their phlegmatic, long-winded argument, 
sat like pain of oxen, with their heads yoked to- 
gBUhef, 

It being yet only three o'clock in the day, and 
as pooplo dkl not begin to drink the waten again 
tin about aix,there was a long,heavy mterva],whicb 
was spent very much in the way in which English 
eowa pass their time when quite full of fine red 
ckyver, — bending their fore knees, they lie down on 
the grass to ruminate. 

As it was very hot at this hour, the ladies, in 
lof two, three, and four, with cofiee before 



them on smaU square tahles, est out tofstbsr in the 
open air, under the shade of the treeiu Mostei 
them coo^menced knitting ; but, at this plethoiio 
hour, I could not help obeerving that they made 
several hundred times as many stitches ss re> 
marks. A few of the young men, with cigan in 
their mouths, meandeied, in dandified silence, 
through these parties of ladies ; but almost all the 
German lorde of the creation had hidden them- 
selves in holes and comers, to enjoy smoking 
their pipes; and surely nothing can be more filthy 
— ^nothing can be a greater waste of time and in- 
tellect than this h<wrid habit. If tobacco were 
even a fragrant perfume, instead of stinking as it 
does, still the habit which makes it necessary to 
a human being to carry a large beg in one of his 
coat-pockets, and an unwieldy brooked pipe in 
the other, would be unmanly ; inasmuch as, be- 
sides creating an artificial want, it encumbers him 
with a real burden, which, both on horseback and 
on foot, impedes his activity and his progress; 
but when it turns out that this sad artificial want 
is a nasty, vicious habit, — when it is impossible 
to be clean if you indulge in it, — when it makes 
your hair and clothes smell moot loathsomely,^- 
when you absolutely pollute the fresh air as you 
pass through it : — when, besides all this, it cor- 
rodes the teeth, injures the stomach, and fills with 
red inflammatory particles the naturally cool, 
clear, white brain of man, it is quite astonishing 
that these Germans, who can act so sensibly durw 
ing so many hours of the day, ahould not have 
strength of mind enough to trample their tobacco- 
bags under their feet--ihrow their reeking, sooty 
pipes behind them, and. earn (I will not say from 
the English, but firom every bird and animal in a 
state of nature) to be dean ; and certainly what- 
ever &ults there may be in our manners, our 
cleanliness is a virtue which, above every nation 
I have ever visited, pre-eminently distinguishes us 
in the world. During the time which was spent 
in this stinking vice, I observed that people neither 
interrupted ' each other, nor did they very much 
like to be intenupted ; in short, it was a sort of 
sieeta with the eyes open, and with smoke coming 
out of the mouth. Sometimes gazing out of the 
window of his Hof, I saw a German baron, in a 
tawdry dressing-gown and scull-cap (with an im- 
mense ring on bis dirty forefinger,) smoking, and 
pretending to be thinking ; sometimes I winded a 
creature who, in a similar attitude, was seated on 
the shady benches near the Stahl bninnen ; but 
these were only exceptions to the general rule, 
for most of the males had vanished, one knew not 
where, to convert themselves into automatons 
which had all the smoky nuisance of the steam- 
engine— without its power. 

At about half-past five or six o'clock," the world" 
began to come to life again ; the ladies with 
their knitting needles lying in their laps, gradual^ 
ly began to talk to.each other, some even at- 
tempting to laugh. Group riling after groups 
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laft the imaU white pauMMl tsUat mnd a«pty ooT* 
Ite-eups roond which chey hud beti^ nttiiig, And 
in a ■hoit time, the wtiks to tlM thiee bniniMiui 
m geoenl, aad to the Paoline in putieiiluv were 
once again thronged with people ; and as alowly, 
and Tory dowly, they walked backwards and for- 
wards, one again saw Qerman society in its most 
amiable and delightfal point of view. A few of 
tile ladies, particularly those who had yonng cfafl^ 
dren, were occasionally accompanied through the 
day by a nice steady, healthy-looking yonng wo- 
man, whose dress (beiog without cap or bonnet, 
with a plain doth shawl thrown o?er a dark 
cotton ^wn) at once denoted that she was a ser- 
vant. 

The distinction in her dress was marked in the 
extreme, yet it was pleasing to see that there was 
no necessity to carry it farther, the woman ap- 
pearing to be 80 well behared, that there was lit- 
tle fear of her giving ofience. ' Whenever her 
mistress stopped to talk to any of her friends, 
this attendant became a harmless^istener to te 
conversation, and when a coople of families, seat- 
ed on a bank, were amnsmg each other with 
jokes and anecdotes, one saw by the counte- 
nances of these quiet-looking young people, who 
were also permitted to sit down, that they were 
enjoying the story quite as modi as the rest 

In England, our fine people would of course be 
shocked at the idea of thus associating with, or 
rather sitting in society with their servants, and on 
account of the manners of our senrants it certain- 
ly would not be agreeable ; however, if we had 
but one code, instead of having one hundred and 
6fty thousand, (for I quite forgot to insert in my 
long list the manners of a fashionable lady's maid,) 
this would not be the case ; for then Ekiglish ser- 
vants, like German servants, would learn to sit 
in the presence of their superiors without giving 
any oflence at all. But besides observing how 
harmlessly these German menials conducted 
themselves, I must own I could not help reflect- 
ing what an advantage it was, not only to them, 
but to the humble hovd to which, when they 
married, they would probably return — ^in short, 
to society, that they should thus have had an op- 
portunity of witnessing the conduct, and of lis- 
tening to the conversation of quiet, sensible, morsl 
people, who had had tbe advantages of a good 
education. 

Of course, if these young people were placed on 
high wagps— tricked out with all the cast-off fine- 
ry of their nustresses — and if laden with these ele- 
ments of corruption, and hopelessly banished 
from the presence of their superiors^ they were 
day after day, and night afler night, to be stewed 
up together with stewards, butlers, etc., in the 
devil's frying-pan— I mean, that den of narrow- 
minded iniquity, a housekeeper's room — of course, 
those strong, bony, useful servants would very 
soon dress as finely, and give themsehres all 

those airs for which an EngUdi lady's Dudd is so I 
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calebraled aven in bar own country ; bat,iik<]«ci* 
fluuiy, good sansa and povecty have as yet fimly 
and rigidly prescribed, not only the dnsa wiMcii 
is to distingaish servants from their aaa slw ^ bat 
that, with every rstiooal indolgenoe, wkh ewmj 
liberal opportunity of raiaiog themsdves m ttmu 
own estimation, they shaU be fed and treated in « 
manner and according to a scale, which, tboog^ 
superior, still bears a true idatian to the Inunliia 
station and habits in whidi they were bom aad 
bred. Of course, servants trained in this osaD- 
ner cost very little, yet if they are not natiiraBy 
in-disposed, there is every thing to eooooraga 
them in good behaviour, wkh very little to lead 
them astray. TlMyare certainly not, like oar 
s erv ants, dothed in satin, fine linen, and super- 
fine cloth ; nor, like Dives himsd^ do they fare 
sumptuously every day, but I believe they ere all 
the happier, and infinitely more at thdr ease, fiir 
being ke^t to their natural station in hla, instead 
of being fpemntted to ape an appeaienee ht 
whieh their education has not fitted tben% or re- 
peat fine slip-slop aeotimants which they do ooC 
understand. 

However, it is not eur seivants who deserve le 
be blamed ; they are quite rigbt to receive hig^ 
wages, wear veils, kid gloves, superfinedoth, give 
themsdves sirs, mock the manners of their lords 
and ladies, and to farcify bdow stain the ^co- 
medy of errors" which they catch an occasional 
glimpse of above; in short, to do as little, con- 
sume as much, and be as ezpeodve and trouble- 
some as possible. No liberal person can blame 
thMi, but it is, I fear, en evr hsads that aH thdr 
folUfMinrast rest; we have no one but o u r sd ves 
to blame, and until a fow of the prindpal fiunilies 
in England, for tbe credit and wdfare of the ooon- 
tiy, agree together to lower the style andhabitsd 
thdr servants, and by a long pull, a strong pul^ 
and a pull all togedier, to break the horrid system 
which at present prevails,*-the distinction between 
the honest ploughman, who whistles slong the 
fallow, and his white-faced, powder-headed, silver- 
laced, scariet-breeohed, gdden-garteredbrodier m 
London, must be as strikingly ridiculous as ever: 
the one must remam an honour, the other a dis- 
credit, to the wealth of a country which (we aH 
say unjnatly) has been caHed by its enemy a 
^ nation of shopkeepers.'* 

If once the system were to be blown up, thou- 
sands of honest, wdl-meaning servants would, I 
believe, rejdce ; and while the aiiatooracy and 
wealthier dasses would in fact be served at least 
as well as ever, the middle ranks, and espeddly 
all people of small incomes, would be relieved be- 
yond description fVom an tmnatnral and nnasces- 
sary burden whibh but too often embitters all their 
little domestic arrangements. There can bono 
pdnts of contrast between Germany and England 
more remarkable than that, in the ene country, 
people of all incomes are supported and rdieved 
in proportion to thapomber ef thdrservaoti^ whib 
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in ik^ other they f toranfliittd and oppfMMd; 
Afiin, tfait in the one ooontry, ssrvants hmnbljr 
di«aMdl,Mid htiitiblyfed,li?eiliawitofexilt6d 
and hoooiinibb interDoona whh their mastart ; 
while, in die other, aervanta faigMj powdered, and 
groMly M, are treated 4i hmU m dat, in a man* 
ner widdi ia not to be aeen on the Continent 
The enormona wealth of England iathe oommeN 
cial wonder of the world, yet every reflecting num 
who looka at oor debt, at the iounense fortunea of 
indiriduals, and at the levelling, unprincipled, ra- 
dical apirit of the age, moat aee that there exiat 
among oa dements which may poeeibly some day or 
other fhrioosly appear m colliaion. The great 
eoontrj may yet five to see distrees ; and in the 
storm, our commercial integrity, like an over 
wdg^ted vessel, may, for aught we know, fiwnder 
and go down, stem foremoet I therefore most 
eameatly say, should this calamity ever beiUl us, 
let not foreigners be entitled, in preaching over 
oar graves, to pronounce, " that we were a people 
who did not know how to enjoy prosperity — that 
our money, like our blood, flew to our heads — that 
oor richea corrupted our minds — and that it was 
absfJotely our enomons wealth which sunk us.** 
Without saying one other word, I will only 
again ask, is it or is it not the mtereet of our upper 
daases to countenance this island system ? 

Should it be argued, that they oi^t not to be 
blamed because vulgar, narrow-minded people 
are foolish enough to ruin themaelvea in a vain at* 
tempt to copy them, I reply, that they muat take 
human nature, good and bad, notes it ought to 
be^ bat aa it ia ; and that, after all. It ia no com- 
pGonent to die high atation they hold, that the 
middle and lower daasea will absolutely rain 
themselves in overfeeding and overdressing their 
servants— in short, in fblTowiog any bad example 
which such high authority may irrationally decree 
to be faahion^le. But to return to the Prome- 
nade. 

From everiastb^y vibrating backwards and for^ 
wards on tlus walk, one gets so vreU acquainted 
with the iaces of one*s comrades, that it is easy to 
note the arrival of any stranger, who, however, 
after having made two or three turns, is consider- 
ed as received into, and belonging to, the ambula- 
tory community. 

In constantly passing the people on the pro- 
menade, one occaaiooany heard a party talking 
fVencb. During the military dominion of Napo- 
leotti that language, of course, flooded the whole 
of the high duchy of Nassau as completely as al- 
most the rest of Europe: a strong ebb or re-ac- 
tien, however, has of late years taken place ; and 
in Proasia, for instance, the common people do 
Ml like even to hear the language pronounced. 
On the other hand, thanks to Sir Walter Scott, 
Lord Byron, and other worn-out literary labourers, 
now noting in their graves, our language is begin- 
ning to nuke an honest progress ; and even in 
Fiaaoe it ia beconung fashionable to display in 



literary aooicCy a flower or two culled fyam tha( 
Noith boidM', the Jardin Anglais. 

As a paaaing atranger, the word I heard pro- 
noonoed an the promraade the ofteneat waa ** Ja 1 
JaP and it really aeemed to me that German 
women to aU qnestions invariably answer in the 
affirmative, for «Ja! Ja!" waa repeated by then^ 
I know) from morning till nig)lt, and, for aught I 
know, from night till morning. ■ 

Aa almost every stranger at Langen-Sohwal- 
bach, ae well aa aeveral of ita mhabitanta, were at 
this hour on the promenade, the three brunneoa 
were often surrounded by more open mouths than 
the woman in attendance could supply. The old 
mother at the Pauline waa therefore always aa- 
silted in the evening by her daughter, who, with- 
out being at all handsome, was, like her parent, a 
picture of robust, raddy health; and to poor 
withered people, who came to them to drink, it 
waa very satisfactory indeed to aee the practical 
efliect which swallowing and baling out this water 
from morning till night had had on theee two fe- 
males; and as they stood in the burning son 
bending downwards into the brannen, to fill the 
glasses which in all directions converged towards 
them, it was curious to observe the difikent des- 
criptions of people who from every point of Europe 
(except England) had surrounded one little welL 
As I eam^y looked at their Yarioua figures 
and fiices, I could not help feefing that it was 
quite impossible for the goddeaa Pauline to curt 
them all : for I saw a tall, gaunt, brown, hard- 
featured, lantern-jawed officer, d dmd seUc, the 
Bort of fellow that the Freneh caU "tin grot 
fiudgrt/* drinkiiig by the side of a red-Aoed, 
stufly, stumpy, stunted little man, who a oem ed 
ma^ on purpose to demonstrate that the human 
figure, like the telescope, could be made portablau 
—What in the whole worid (I mumbled to myself) 
can be the matter with tiiat very nice, fredi^ 
comfortable, healthy-looking widow? Or what 
does that huge, unwieldy man in the broad-brinv 
med hat require from the Pauline ?--Surely he ia 
already about aa fdl as be can hold ? And that 
poor sick girl, who haa juat borrowed the glaae 
from her withered, wrinkled, skinny, little aunt? 
Can the same preacription be good for them both ? 
A couple of nicely-dreased children are extendmg 
their little glasses to drink the water with milk ; . 
and see ! that gang of countrymen, who have 
stopped their carts on the upper road, are radng 
and chasing each other down the bank to crowd 
round the brannen ! Is it not curious to observe 
that in such a state of perspiration they can drink 
such deadly cold water with impunity 7 But this 
really ia the case ; and whether it is burning hot, 
or raining a deluge, this simple medicine is al- 
ways agreeable, and no sooner ia it swallowed, 
than, like the fire in the grate, it begina to vrarm 
its new mansion. 

Such was the scene, and such was the t^kttf 
daOy witnessed round one of nature'a simpieit and 
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t baoflfieent remedias. All the drinken 
0d to be satisfied with the Water, which, I beliere, 
Ins only one rirtoe, that of stren^ithemiig the 
etomach ; yet il is this solitary quality which has 
made it cure almost every possible disorder of body 
and mind : for though people with an ankle rest^ 
tag on a knee sometimes mysteriously point to 
their toes, and spmetimes as solemnly lay their 
hands upon their foreheads, yet I rather beliere 
that almost every malady to which the human 
ftame is subject is either by highways or byways 
connected with the stomach ; and I must own I 
ne?er see a fashionable physidan mysteriously 
counting the pulse of a plethoric patient, or, with 
a silver spoon on hi» tongue, importantly looking 
down his red, inflamed gullet, (so properly termed 
by Johnson "the meat-pipe,") but I feel a desire 
to exclaim, " Why not tell the poor gentleman at 
once— Sir ! you've eaten too much, you've drunk 
too much, and you've not taken exercise enough ! " 
That these are the main causes of almost every 
one's illness, there can be no greater proof than 
that those savage nations which live actively and 
temperately have only one great disorder — death. 
The human frame was not created imperfect — it 
is we ourselves who have made it so ; there exists 
no donkey in creation so overladen as our stomachs, 
and it is because they groan under the weight so 
cruelly imposed upon them, that we see people 
driving them before them in herds to drink at one 
little brunnen. 

A list of the strangers visiting Bad-Ems, Lang- 
en-Schwalbach, and Schlangenbad, is publish^) 
twice a week, and circulated on all the promenades. 
From it, I find that there are~ 1800 visiters at 
Schwalbach alone-~an immense number for so 
small a place. Still, the habits of the people are 
so quiet, that it does not at all bear the appearance 
of an English watering-place, and cettainly I never 
before existed in a society where people are left so 
completely to their own ways. Whether I stroll 
lip and down the promenade or about the town, 
whether I mount the bill or ramble into distant 
villages, no one seems to notice me any more than 
if I had been bom there ; and yet out of the 1200 
strangers, I happen to be the only specimen to be 
seen of Old England. No one knows that I have 
given up feasting in public, for it is not the cus- 
tom to dine always at the same house, but when 
one o'clock comes, people go to the Allee Saal, 
Goldene Kette, etc, just as they feel disposed at 
the moment 

There are no horses to be hired at Schwalbach, 
but a profusion of donkeys and mules. It is a 
pretty, gaudy sight to witness a group of these 
animals carrying ladies in their parti-coloured 
bonnets, etc., descending one of the hills. The 
saddles are covered with coarse scarlet, or bright 
blue cloth, and the donkey always wears a fine 
red brow-band; nevertheless, under these bril- 
liant colours, to the eye of a cognoscente, it is too 
easy to perceive that the poor creatures are sick 
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m their hearts of their finecy, and that they ai* 
tired, almost unto death, of canying one huge 
curious lady after another to see H ohen itfin, 
AdolfiMck, and other Htos, which without met»- 
pbor are actually consuming the carcasses of these 
unhappy asses. The other day 1 mysdf hired 
one, but not being allovced to have the animal 
alone, I was obliged to submit to be followed 1^ 
the owner, who, by order of the Duke, was 
dressed in a blue smock-firock, girded by a buff 
bdt 

I found that I could not produce the stightest 
eflibct on the animal's pace, but that if the man 
behind me only shook his stick, down went the 
creature's long years, and on we trotted. By tim 
arrangement, I was hurried by objects which I 
wished to look at, and obliged to crawl before 
what I was exceedingly anxious to leave behiod ; 
and altogether it was traveling so very much like 
a bag of sand, that ever sinc^ I have much prefiBr- 
red propelling myself. 



TBB SCBWBIN-OBNBAAL. 

EvKRT morning at half-past five o'cloca, I 
hear, as I am dressing, the sudden blast of an im- 
mense long wooden horn, from which always pro- 
ceed the same four notes. I have got quite ac- 
customed to this wild reveille, and the vibration 
has scarcely subsided, it is still ringing among the 
distant hills, when, leisurely proceeding fiom al- 
most eveiy door in the street, behold a pig! 
Some, from their jaded, care-worn, dragged ap- 
pearance, are evidently leaving behind them a 
numerous litter ; others are great, tall, monastic^ 
melancholy looking qreatures, which seem to have 
no other object left in this wretched world than to 
become bacon ; while others are thin, tiny, light- 
heaited, brisk, petulant piglinge, with the world 
and all its loves and sorrows before them. Of 
their own accord these creatures proceed down 
the street to join the herdsman, who occasio na l l y 
continues to repeat the sorrowful blast from his 
horn. 

Gregarious, or naturally fond of society, with 
one curi in their tails, and with their noees alniost 
touching the ground, the pigs trot on, grunting to 
themselves and to their comrades, halting only 
whenever they come to any thing they can manage 
to swallow. 

I have observed that the old ones pass all the 
carcasses, which, trailing to the ground, are hang- 
ing before the butchers' shops, as if they were oo 
a sort of poro^ ^hmuieur not to touch them ; tiie 
middle-aged ones wistfully eye this meat, yet jog 
on also, while the piglings, who (so like mankind) 
have more appetite than jud^ent, can rarely re- 
sist taking a nibble ; yet, no sooner does the dead 
calf begin again to move, than fnm the window 
immediately above oat pops the head of a botcher. 
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Am I htTO itatad, the ^kg^ genenlly sprnJun^ 

have peaaed, theie coanea dtown our atraet afttle 
bi^ebaaded, banfiioted, atantcA dab of « cUk), 
about eleveti jean old,^^ Flibbartigibbal aoit of 
«rafttare,'WlBeli, in a dnwing, one wouM expreaa 
bfmoouple of blots, the amall one for her head, 
tihe other Ibr her body ; while, atreaming Iram the 
latter, there would be a hmg line ending in a floo- 
Mi, to eipveaa the hnraenae whip winch the child 
eanies in ita hand This little goblin page, the 
wlifppei>4n, attendant, or aid-de-canii^of the old 
pig-dfi^ar, focetioaaly called, at i«ogen-Sohwal- 
bech, the ^ Schwein-C^eral," ia a being no one 
leoks at, and who looks at nobody. Whether 
the Hofii of Sehwalbach are full of atraagera, or 
Mi^ily — whether the promenades aie occopied by 
pnoeea or peasanta— whether the weather be good 
or bad» hot or rainy, ahe apparently never stopa 
to coaaider: upon theae insignificant subjects it 
is evident she never for a rooment has rejected. 
Bat such apair of eyee for a pig have perbapa 
seldom beamed fimm faoman sockets! The litde 
intelligent urchin knows every house from which 
a pig osighcto hate proceeded ; shecan tell by the 
door bei^ open or shut, and even by foetniadM^ 
wKediertfaecraatnrahasjoaied the herd, or wbe- 
te^ having overslept itself, it is stiU snoring in 
its sty-^ single glnice determines whtther she 
riiall pass a yard or enter it ; and if a pig, from 
indoles* or greedineaa, be loitering on the road, 
tbnstmg of the wasp cannot be almrper or more 
spiteful than the cut she gives it As soon as 
fiaiehing with one street, she joins her general in 
the main road, the herd slowly proceed down the 
town. 

Ob meeting them this rooming they really ap- 
pearad to have no hams at all ; thdr bodies were 
aa flat as if they had been aqueesed in a vice, and 
wimn they turned sideways, Uieir long abaxp noaea, 
aad tocked^ip belltts,gave to their profile the api- 
paaranee of starved gireyhounds. 

Aa I gravely foHowed this grunting, unearthly* 
looking herd of ooelean sfnrits, throogh that low 
part of Langen*Sohwalbach which is sdely inha* 
bked by Jews, I could not help (anting that I 
obaerved them holding their very breaths, aa if a 
loathamne pestilence were passing; for though 
fiit pofk be a wicked luxury — a forbidden pleasure 
tiiiiefa the Jew haa been sopposed oecaoonatty in 
aacvetto indulge ia, yet one may eastty imagine 
that aaeb very lean ugly piga have not cbazms 
aaoi:^h to lead them astray. 

Bciidea the fittle girl who brought up the rear, 
tbe herd was preceded by a hoy of about foor- 
taan, whose duty it was not to let the foremost, the 
moia enterprimn^ or in oAer words, Uie most 
aoipty pigsy ad vanoetoo fast In the n^le of the 
droirs^ surrounded like a shepherd by hia flock, 
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ale«fy stalked the. '^Scmaanf^aiitAat,'' a waa, 
apectid-looking old man, worn out, or nearly aa^ 
by the aiduouaand eva^-day duty of conducting^ 
against their wtUa, a gpng of aza^y the moetob- 
stiaate animalain creatitm. Aaiag^glaaceatfaia 
jaundiced, iU-natnied coontenance waa aoffidant 
to aatiafy one that hia temper had been aoored by 
the vuationacontxarietieaand " untoward eventa^ 
ithadmetadth. In hia left hand he held a atall 
to help hhnself onvasds, while round his ngjht 
abookler hung one of the moat tenific whipa £at 
could poaaibly be conatrucled. At the end of a 
abort handle^ tMmmg upon a awivd, there waaa 
laah about nine feet long, fooned like the vertebna 
ofaanak%eacb joint being an iron ring, which, do- 
^iireasing in size, was closely connected with ita 
neighbour, by a band of hard greasy leather. The 
pli^iiity, the weight, and the force of thia in» 
whip rendered it an argument which the obatinaey 
even of the pig was unable to resist ; yet, aa the old 
man proceeded down the town, he endeavoured to 
speak kindly to the herd, and as the bulk ef then 
preceded him, jofltling each other, grumbling and 
grunting on their way, he occasionally ezdahned, 
in a low, hollow, wom>out tone of encouragaaiea^ 
<^Nina! Anina!'' (drawling of course very loag 
oathelaatayUable.) 

Ifaoy little savoary morsel caused a contention, 
stoppage^ or constipatoi on the maioh, tbe okl 
feUow slowly unwound hia dreadful whip, and by 
merely wlmiing it round hiahead, like raiding the 
Riot Act, be generally anceeeded in dispeiaing tha 
crowd; but if they negiecCed thn solemn war^n|^ 
if their stomachs proved stronger than their jodg- 
nients, and if the groc^ of gnedy piga atill eon« 
tinued to atagnate— ^ AaawF P the old foUow 
exdaimed, and niahiog fonvaida, the lai^ whirling 
round bis head, he inflicted, with strength whioh 
no one could havefancied be posisssed, a amadk 
that aeemed absdutdy to electrify tbeleador. Aa 
h^itning ahoota acrow the heavens, I observed 
the culprit fly forwards, and for many yarde, eoiH 
tinning to sidle towards tbe left, it was quite evi* 
dent that the thorn was stiU smarting inhiaskle; 
and no wonder, poor fellow! far the blow he receiv- 
ed would almost have cot a piece out of a door. 

As soon as the herd got out of the town, theiy 
began graduaHy to ascend the rocky, barren moun- 
tain which appeared tovrertng above them; and 
then the labours of the Schwein-general and hia 
Btaff became greater than ever; for aa the animala 
from their eoUd column b^an to extend or depfoy 
themadves into line, it was necessary constant^ 
to ascend and descend the slippery hill, in order to 
ont&mk titem* ''Aaanr!" vodforated the eld 
man, striding after one of hia rebellious anbjeets ; 
** ArriflFF in a ahrill tone of voice was re-echoed 
by the lad, as he ran after another ; however, ia 
due time the drove reached tbe ground which waa 
devoted for that day's exercise, the whble moon- 
tam being tbns taken in regular suoceaston. 

The Schwem-general now halted, and the piga 
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btMg BO kNi£er oftUed apon to ftdtaaoe^ Init bdag 
left eotiraly to &eir ova iiolioos, I beoMiio ei« 
oeedmgly anziooB attentiveiy to obftnra thora. 

No wonder, poor refloctiDg crMtono I that they 
faidooiiie unwUlinglj to aooh « spot^^-lbr theie 
•ppetred to be UtoimUy nothing for then to eat bot 
hot ftottce andduat ; however, making the beatof 
the bargain, they all very vigonwaly set theoaelvea 
to work. Looking ap the hill, they dextenHialy 
began tohft vp w& their anoQts thelaigaat of the 
Jooae Btonea, «id then gmbbiag their noaea into 
the cool gioond, I watched their prooeedinga for 
a Tory long time. Their tough wet anoata aeem- 
ed to be tenaiUe of the quality of every thing they 
tonehed ; and thus out of the apparently bamn 
ground they managed to get fibrea of roots, to aay 
nothing of worms, beetles, or any other travelling 
inaects th^ met with. As they slowly advanced 
woiking up the hill, their ears moat philoaophical- 
ly shading their eyes from the hot sun, I coidd not 
Mp feeling how little we appredato the delicacy 
of several of their senses, and the extreme acote- 
neaa of their instinct 

There ezistsperhaps in creation no animal which 
haa leaa justice and more injustice done to Inm by 
■MMi than the pig. Grifted with every facidty of 
•opplying himaelf, and of providing even against 
the approaching starro, which no creature is better 
oapable of foretelling than a pig, we begm by 
puftnig an iron ting throo^ the cartilage of his 
nose, and having thoa barbaroualy deprived him 
oftbe power of searching for, and analyzing, his 
food, we generally condemn him for the rest of his 
life to solSary confinement in a sty. 

While his faculties are still his own, only ob- 
serve how, with a baik or snort, he starta if you 
approach him, and mark what shrewd intelligence 
there lain his bright twinkling litde eye : but with 
pigs, as with mankind, idleness is the root of all 
evil The poor animal finding that he haa ah. 
•oliitaly nothbg to do— having no enjoyment— 
nothing to look forward to but the pail which feeda 
him, naturally most eagerly, or, as we accuse him, 
most greedily, greets its arrivaL Having no na- 
tural business or diversion — nothing to occupy his 
bFsin^-4he whole powers of his system are directed 
to the digestion of a sooerabundance of food. To 
encouragethis, nature asnsts him with sleep, which 
lulling his better foeuHies, leads his stomach to 
beooine the ruling power of his system— « tyrant 
that can bsar no one's presence but his own. The 
poor pig, thus treated, gorges himself— sleeps — 
eats again— sleeps— awakens in a fright— 
Bcreama— struggles against the blue apron — 
•creams fainter and fointep— turns up the whites 
of his little e3res— and.«».diesi 

It if probably fi^mi abhorring this pictttre, that 
I know of nothing which is more distressing to me 
than to witness an indolent man ealittg his own 
home-fodpoik. 

There is somethmg so horridly similar between 
the life of the human being and that of his victim 
328 



— -their BotioM OB aU I 
oontraotod— 4heie ia aoeh a .melsndioly 
blanoe between the strutting reaideBcein the vil- 
lage, and the stalking confinement of the aty—lie- 
twMn the aoond of the dinaei^baU and the rmtlliBg 
of tne pail— between snooag in an arm-ofaair and 
grunting in clean itraw— that, when Icentnit the 
"pig's countenance* in the dish with that of hie 
lord and master^ who^ with o utstr etched ellMiwa, 
sits leaning over it, I own I always feel it ia ao 
hard the one iriioald have kiUad the odMi^-ia 
ahoft, there is a sort of Tu qaoqvs, Auxtb P* 
mofal in the pictors^ which to my n^nd is most 
painful^ distressing. 

But to return to the Schwein-geoera],whoa% with 
his h«m and whipb 1 have Mt on the steq> aidnof 
a barren mountain. 

In this situation do the pigi remain eveiy macD> 
ing for four hours, enjoying little else than air and 
exercise. At about nine or ten o^ock, they hcfin 
their march homewarda, and nothing can formm 
greater contrast than their entry into their native 
town does to their eat fimn it 

Their eager anxiety to get to the dimMr^rougb 

that awaits them is almost ungovernable ; and ihsjr 
no sooner reach the first ho m es of the towBy tfana 
a aortcf ^aanvaqoi pent" motioB tdua places 
away each then starts towmrda the duloe domai { 
and it ia really ourioos to stand still and wilik 
how vary quickly theycaitfer by, greedily graMiBg 
and snuffing^ aa if they could anell with their 
stomachs, as well as their neses^ the savouiy food 
whieh was awaiting them. 

At half-paatfour, the same four notes of te 
same horn are heard again ; the pigs onoe OHre 
assemble— once more tumble over the hot stones oB 
the mountain — once more remain there for fonr 
hours— and in the evening onoe agaiB retnmto 
their styes. 

Such is the life ofthe pigs^ not only of Lasgen- 
Sehwalbach, but those of every village tiuoogb- 
out a great part of €lennany : every day of their 
existence, summer and winter, is spent in tbn 
wsay I have described. The squad ooosists here of 
about a hundred and fifty, and for each pig the poor 
old Schwein-general receivea forty kreuaers (about 
13d) for six months* drilling of each recruit Wm 
income, therefore, is about 90L a year^ out of 
which he has to pay the board, lodging and clotb> 
ing of his two aid-de-campa ; and when one con- 
siders how unremittingly thb poor fellow-ciea- 
ture has to contend with the gross appetitea^ 
sulky tempers, and pig-headed diapoaitioaa of 
the swinish multitude, surely not even the i 
niggardly reformer would wish to curtail hia i 
luments. 



TBK LOTUXkAN CHAPEL. 

I BAVB just come from the little Lotheran cha- 
pel, and while the picture is fresh before my rniod, 
I will endeavour to describe it 
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Oil tttttiag the drniolf, the Mitiee I (bond had 
bcfun, and the fint thing that atruck me waa, 
that the polpit waa enopty, there being no minia* 
far of any aoit or kind to be aeen f The eongre> 
l^atioa were ohanting a paalm to very much the 
aame aort of drawling tone whioh one heara in£ng- 
land; yetthe^Aieneeintbeirperfbnnanoeofit 
waaTetyremaikable. Aa all were aingpngahooeaa 
load aa they oonld, the ehoraa waa certainly too 
modi for the chnieh ; indeed the aonnd had not 
only fified ita walla, bat, atreaming omtof the doon 
and every apertnre, it had rolled down the main 
alneC, wherelhadmet it long before I reached 
the cborch. Yet, though it waa eeitatnly admi* 
materad in too atrong a doae, it waa nnpoarible to 
help acknowledging that it proceeded finom a pea- 
aantry who had a ^ or natural notion of muaic, 
qote adperior to any tlnng one meeta with in an 
Engliah village, or even in a London church. 
The aong waa aimple, and the lunga (torn wtieh 
it proceeded were too atoat ; yet there waa no- 
thing to o8hnd the ear : in abort, there were no 
bad fiiolts to eradicate— no naaal whine— no vul* 
far trraroloua mixture of two notea-nno awkward 
attempta at mneical finery— bat in every bar 
tkere waa tone and melody, and with apparently 
BO one to gnide them, these native moaiciana pro* 
ceeded with their paafan in perfect harmony and 



Aa thia ainging laated nearly twenty miaotea, I 
had plenty of time to kwk about me» The cbordi, 
winch with ita little apire atands on a gentle erai- 
nence above the boasea of the main atreet, ia a 
email oblong building of four windowa in length 
by two in breadth ; the glaaa in theee receaaea ia 
compoaed of roood, plain uopainted panea, about 
the aize of a common tea-saucer. The inaide of 
tba building iawbitewaabed: a gallery of unpaint- 
•d wood, supported by posts very rudely hewn, 
fong nearly rouad three ^ea of it. Thorawere 
iM> pewa, but rows of bencliea occupied about 
thrae-foortha of the body of the cborch ; the re- 
naiiiing quarter (which waa oppoaite to the prin- 
eipnl entrance-door) bemg elevated three steps 
above thereat At the ba«^ of thia little platform, 
leaning against the wall, there wee a pulpit con- 
taming (mlyone reading-deak, and above it a 
aonndine-board, surnuiunted by a gilt image of 
the aun— the only ornament in the church. In 
fiont of the pulpit, between it and tbecongregfr- 
tioo, I obeerved a amall, high, oblong table, cover- 
ed with a plain white table-doth, and on the right 
and left of the pulpit, there existed an odd-lookhig 
pew, ktticed so doaely that no one oould see at 
nfl perfodly tiuough it 

The three galleriea were occupied by men dress- 
ed all alike in the common blue cloth Sunday 
doChee of the coaotry. The benchee beneath 
were filled with Women ; and aa I guanoed an eye 
fimn one row to another, it waa impoaaibto tohdp 
w ^ gi ett in g the sad progress, or rather devaatatioB, 
w^di fodnon is nmking in the national ooatumc 



even of the litlle village of LangMipSdiwalbaeh. 
Three benchea neareet to the door were filled with 
women aQ d r ea a ed in the old genoine ** buy m. 
broom'* ooatume of Una ooontty— their odd l^tle 
white cape, their open ataya, and their fnUy^plaited 
abort petticoatB aeemmg to have been cast in one 
Bwdel ; in abort, they were dad in the native li- 
very of their hills. Next to theae were aeated foor 
rowa of women end gal8» who, nibbling at no* 
vehy, had ventored to excheage the oapa of tiiair 
ftmale anoealara for plain bom oombe ; over their 
ataya aome had put cotton gowna^ the eekmred 
pattema of whidi aeemed to be vulgarly qnar- 
rellmg among each other for precedence. Neit 
came a row of women in cape^ fifilled and bedi* 
soned. 

The Langen-Schwalbach ladieay who oocapied 
the other two benchea, and who were aeated be- 
lundarowof boya immediately befoee tbawhite 
table, had absotatdy ventured to put oa their 
heads bonneta with artificial flowera, etc ; inehort, 
they had rigged tbemadvea out aa fino ladiea 
wore glovea— tig^t aboee— blew their noeea with 
handkerchiefi^ evidently ooneeiving tbem a dve a (aa 
indeed they were) fit for London, Faiia, or any 
other equally biiUiant apeek in the fiuhionable 
world* 

Aa aoon as tfie singing waa over, edeadpaoaa 
eoaaed, idiiob laated for many aecoada^ and I waa 
wondering ftom what part of the chapd theneait 
human voice would poeeed, when very indiatioe^ 
ly I aaw aomediing moving in one of the latticed 
pewa— dowly it ^ed towards the atair of the 
pulpit, until mounting above the lattice-work, the 
uncertain viaioo changed into a remarkably taU, 
portly gentleman in black, who waa now clearly 
aeen leisnrdy ascending towarda the pulpit, on 
the ri^t of which hung a large black alate^ on 
which were written, in white chalk, the numbeia 
414 and 309. 

Aa aoon aa the clergyman bad very gravely 
glanced hia eyes round the whole church, aa if to 
recognise hia congregation, he dowly, syllable by 
ayllable, began an extempore addieaa; and the 
firat worda had acarcdy left his lips whmi I could 
not hdp feeling that I was listeoiog to the deepest 
—the gravest— and the most impressive voice I 
ever remember to have heard. But the whole ap- 
pearance and manner of the man quite aurpiiaed 
me, ao completdy superior was he to any thing I 
had at all expected to have met with. Indeed, 
for many minutea I had given up all hopes of 
hearing any clergyman at all j certainly not one 
whose every look, word, and action, aeemed to 
proceed from the deepest thought and reflectioa. 
Dreeaed in a auit of oommon black dothes^ he had 
apparently nothing to distinguish his hdy vocation 
but the two wlttte banda which are worn by our 
de^ymen, and which appeared to be the only 
neckcloth he wore. In a loud calm tone of voice, 
which, perfectly devoid of energy, aeemed to be 
directed not to the hearts buttotheunderstaadinga 
333 
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df fab heaMTi, he advocated a caoie in irfaidi be 
efideiidy fett that he was tnumpbant ; aad the 
itilfaieBs of bb attitude, the deep eahnneat of Ua 
teioe, and the icy oold delibenitioa with which iie 
■poke, proved that he waa maater not onljr of hia 
aobjec^ bat of lumaeir. 

Eterywordhe aaid waa apparently vinbtein 
hia eyei, as if reflected there (rom hts biain. He 
atbod neither entreating, eommanding, nor (bibid- 
ding; but like a man mathematioaUydemonstiat- 
ing a {NToblem, he was, atep by step, eteadily laying 
before the judgment of his hearers tratha and ai^^ 
HMnts which he well knew it waa out of th«r pow- 
er to deny. When he had reached hia climax he 
anddenly changed hia voice, and, apparently con- 
scions of the victory he had gained, in a aoit of 
katf-deep Cone he began to ask a aeriea of qoea- 
lions, each of whick was followed by a long panae ; 
■od m Ifaestf aolemn moments, when hisaigoment 
bad gained its vicUKy— when the fabric he had 
been raising waa ciDvmed with sueoesa there waa 
a benignity in the triomph of his unexpected smile, 
svhich I eooM not bat admire, aa the momentary 
j/tf s e e m ed to arise more for the sake of othera 
than for hia own. 

OooaaioaaUy during the diaoonrse be raised a 
hand towards heaven — occasionally he firmly 
flaeed it on the boeom of hia own dark cloth waist- 
aoat, and then, slowly extending it towards bis 
noQgregation, it fell agam hfeleaa to his side ; yet 
Ikese actiona, trifling aa th^ were, became very re* 
maikable when contrasted with the motionlees at* 
tsntMin of the congregation. 

At times, an old woman, with the knnckle of her 
shriveQed finger, would wipe an eye, as if the sub* 
ject were stealing from her head to her heart ; but 
no abow of feeling was apparent in the minister 
who was addressing her ; with apostolic dignity, 
he ooUDy proceeded with his argument, and amidst 
the storm, the tempest of her feelings— he calmly 
walked upon the wave ! Never did I before aee a 
human bong listened to with such statue-like at- 
tentkm. 

Aa aoon as the discourse was concluded, the 
psalm was given out — a general rustling of leaves 
waa heard, and in a few moments the whole coi^ 
gregation began, with open barn-door mouths, to 
sing. During this operation the preacher did not 
ait up in his pulpit to be stared at, but his presence 
not being required there, he descended into his 
pew, where I could just faintly trace him through 
the latticework. Whether he sang or not I do 
not know ; he was probably resting after hia fa. 
tigne. 

The singing laated a long time-^e tune and 
performance wero much what I have already do- 
seribed, and when the psalm came to an end, the 
same dead pause ensued. It continued rather 
longer than before; at Ust the front door of the 
latticed pew opened, and out walked the tall 
flclf-aame clergyman in black. As he slowly ad- 
vanced along the little platform, there was a g<h 



neral nMllingfif tkc( _ 

hooka, until be stood direcfly'm front of tbelitile 
high table covered with the white cloth. 

With the same pale, placid dignity of mannv^ 
he pronounced a short blessing on the coog^sg^- 
tion, who all leant forwards, as if anziooa to re- 
ceive it ; and then dropping his two anni^ whicb, 
during thia short ceremony, had beea extended 
before him, he turned round, and as be alowly 
walked towards his latticed cell, the people aD 
shuffled out the other way— imtil, in a few eecoodi^ 
the amall Lutheran chapd of Langen-Scbwalbach 
waa empty. 



THK NEW aCBOOU 

Onk Bominj^ during breakfast, I dbaetved a»> 
veral httle chiklren pasaag my window in tbsir 
bestcfothes. The boys wore a sort of green saA 
of oak4eavea, which, coming over the rigfttahonld- 
er, crossed the back and breast, and then wind- 
ing oQoe round the waist, hung in two ends en lbs 
leftside. The girls dressed in coromon wUte 
frocks, had roses in their hair, and held gresn gar- 
lands in their hands. On inquiring the reason gf 
the chfldren being dressed in this way, I fbnadost, 
with some difficvdty, that there was to be a gnat 
feetival and procession, to celebrate the taking 
possession of a new s^ool, which, being bniltby 
the town,.was only just con^leted. Aco M d wglj ft 
following some of the little ones down the mio 
street, I passed this village aeminary, wboae &it 
birth-day was thus about to be commemoritai 
It was a substantial building consisting of a cen- 
tre, with two square projecting wings, and it mm 
quite large enough to be taken by any atmager 
for the HoteMe-VUle of Langen-Schwalfaaek 
Wreaths of oak-leaves were suspended ia 
front, and long verdant garlands from the suns 
trees hung in festoons from one wing to the 
other. It was impossible to contrast tfassiwcf 
this building with the small hoosee in its ua^ 
boorhood, without feeling how creditaUe it was 
to the inhabitants of so small a town thas to 
show that a portion of the weakh they had aAfly 
sudied from the stranger's purse was so sennM|y 
and patriotically expended. The scale of ihe 
buildmg aeemed to indicate that the peasants sf 
Langen-Schwalbach were liberal enough Is 
desire that their children ahould grow up men 
enlightened than themselves ; and aa I pasasd i^ 
I could not help rBeoUectin& with feeKngs cf 
deep regret, that although in England there ians 
art or trade that has not made great improveaMot 
and progress, the cramped, pater-noeter s]Fstem ol 
our public schools, as well as of our universitisf^ 
have too long remained almost the only peon 
stagnant in the country, a fact which can seaieay 
be reconciled with the rapid p r og re s a which ear 
lower orden have lately made in useful know- 
ledge. 
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Aftar ptsaing tUs new Bttiuiiiiy, 1 contmued 
dtteending the main street about one bandred 
jaidi^ which broo^t to roe a small crowd of peo- 
ple, standing before the old sohool, in the door of 
which, creeping nnder the anns of the people, 
child after child harried and disappeared likea bee 
going into its hive. 

The old school of Langen-Scbwalbach is one of 
the most ancient buildingsin the town, hs elerm- 
tion is fimtastic, bordering on the grotesque. The 
gable seems to be noddbg forwards, the hurop- 
baeked roof Id be sinking in. The wooden frame- 
wok of Uie house, composed of beams porposdy 
beat into alfflooC ereiy fimn, has besides been very 
cozioasly hewn and carved, and on the front wall, 
plaeed moot irregolaily, there are several inscrip- 
tiooM, such as "era^fsftom,** •* 1558,** and then 
•fain a sentence in German, dated 1643, describ- 
ing that in that year the house was repaired. 
There is abo a grotesque image on the wall, of a 
child hogging a cornucopia, etc etc. Nevertheless, 
though all the parts of this ancient edifice are very 
rode, there is '<a method in the madness" with 
which they are arranged, that, somehow or other, 
makes the tout ensemble very pleasing; and 
whether it be admitted to be good-looking or not, 
its ▼eoerable appearance almost any one would 
be dispoeed to respect. 

I observed that no one entered this door but the 
children. However, as in this simple, civil coun- 
try great privileges are granted to strangers, (for 
here, Uke kings, they can hardly do wrong,) I as- 
cended an old rattle-trap staircase, until coming 
to a landing-place, I found one large room on my 
left cranuned full of little boys, and one on my 
t^ht, overflowing with little girls, these two cham- 
bers composing the whole of the building. 

On the landing-place I met the three masters> 
aU dressed very respectably in black cloth clothes. 
The senior was about forty years of age, the two 
others quiet, nice-looking young men of about 
twenty-six, one of whom, to my very great as- 
tonishment, addressed me in En^h. He spoke 
the language very well, said he could read it with 
ease, but added that he had great difficulty in 
understanding it, unless when spoken very slowly ; 
in short, as an enjoyment through the long-winded 
evenings of winter, he had actually taught himself 
nor hissing, crabbed language, which he had only 
beard spoken by a solitary Englishman whose 
acquaintance he had formed last year. 

He seesned not only to be well acquainted with 
oor English authors, but talked very sensibly 
about the institutions and establishments of our 
eoontiy ; in short, he evidently knew a great deal 
more of England than En^and knows of Langen- 
Schwalbacb, of the duchy of Nassau, or of many 
much vaster portions of the globe. He informed 
me that the school was composed of 150 boys, 
and about the same number of sltU ; — that of 
these 300 children 180 were Protestants,— 90 
Catholics : and that since the year 1837 the town 
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hating agreed to adnut to the blesshigs and ad- 
vantages of edttsation the children of the Jews, 
there were twenty little boys of that persoasioii, 
and one girl Having witnessed the prejodica, 
and indeed hatred, which Christians and Jews in 
many countries motoally entertain towards eash 
other, I was not a httle surprised at the statement 
thus related to m& 

After listening fbr some tiraeto the tnti^, be 
oflered to show me the children, and accordingly 
with some difficulty we worked our way into the 
boys' room. It was a pretty sight to witness 
such an assemblage of little fellows with dean 
shining faces, and their native oak-leaves gave a 
freshness to the scene which was very delightfnL 

Among these white-haired laddies, most of 
whom were from four to eight years of age, it was 
quite uimecessaiy to inquire which were the J0W 
boys, for there each stood, as distinctly marked as 
their race is all over the face of the globe; yetl 
most acknowledge they were by ftr the handsom- 
est children in the room, looking much more like 
Spaniards than Gfermans. The chamber f\dl of 
little girls would have pleased any body, so nieely 
were they dressed, and apparently so well-behav- 
ed. Several were exceedingly pretty children, 
and the gariands they held in their hands, the 
wreaths of roses which bloomed on their heads, 
and the smiles that beamed in their faces^ formed 
as pretty a mixture of the animal and vegetable 
creation as could well be imaghied. 

In one comer stood the onhf Jewish giri in the 
room, and Rebecca herself coold not have had a 
handsomer nose, a pair of brighter eyes, or a mors 
marked expression of countenance. She Was 
more richly dressed than the other village giris— 
wore a necklace, and I observed a thick gold or 
brass ring on the forefinger of her left hand. We 
went several times from one room full of children 
to the other ; and it was really pleasing to see in 
a state of such thoughtless innocence those who 
were to become the future possessors of the 
houses and property of Langen-Schwalbach. All 
of a sudden, a signal was given to the chiklren to 
descend, and it became ihea qdte as much as the 
three masters could do to make them go out of 
the room hand-in-hand. Down scrambled first 
the boys, and then more quietly followed the little 
girls, though not without one or two screams pro* 
ceeding from those who, in their hurry, had drop- 
ped their gariands. One of these green hoops I 
picked up, and seeing a little girl crying her heart 
out, I gave it to her, and no balm of Gilead ever 
worked so sudden a cure, for away she ran, and 
joined her comrades, lau^iing. 

As soon as the children had all left the two 
rooms, the three masters descended, and we fol- 
lowed them into the street, where the civil autln^ 
rities of the town, and almost all the parents of 
the little ones, had assembled. With great diffi> 
culty the children were all collected togedier in a 
group, in the open air, exactlv in fiont of the 
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ichool ; and wfaaa thb inrnngaraant was affintod, 
the mayor, two Catholic minialaca, two PreCMtant 
€k&tgfmukf and tbe three niMten, atood exactly 
m froitt of the childiei^ fibcing also the booee from 
which they had proceeded. For aome time the 
masters and "the four Chti8tia& ministera stood 
SBMhiig and talking to each other; howefer, at 
last the mayor made a bow, erecy body took off 
their hats, the minifteis^ covntenaaoes stifieoed, 
and for a few seconds a dead silence ensued. At 
last the mayor with due ceremony took off his 
hat, when the youngest of the Lutheian ministers, 
adfandng one step in front, commenced a long 
address to the children. 

What he said I was not near enough to hear ; 
but I saw constantly beaming in his countenance 
that sort of benevolent smfle, which would be natu- 
lal almost to any one, in addressing so very youth- 
foi a co ng reg a tion. Occasionally he pointed with 
bis hand to heaven, and then, continuing his sub- 
leet, smiled as iftocheer them on the way ; but the 
little toads, instead of attending to him, were all 
apparently eager to get to their fine new school, 
and with roses on their heads, and garlands in 
thflirhands, they seemed as if they did not feel 
that they stood in need of a routing dose of good 
advice ; in short, not one of them appeared to 
pay the slightest attention to a discourse which 
could not bift have been very interesting to the 
parents. However, in one respect I must own I 
was slightly disappointed ; the burden of the dis- 
odurse must have been on the duties and future 
prospeots of the children, and on the honours and 
advantages of the new school; for I particularly 
remarked that not once did the cleigyman point 
or address himself to the old building-— not a sin- 
gle eye but my own was ever turned towards it, 
and none but myself seemed to feel for it any re- 
gret that it was about to lose a village import- 
ance which for so many years it had enjoyed. It 
vras sentenced to be deserted, and walls which had 
long been enlivened by the cheerful sound of 
/outhful voices, were in their old age suddenly to 
be bereft of all! 

I could not help feeling for the old institution, 
and when the discourse was ended — ^wben hats 
had returned to people's heads, and when the 
p rocession of childran, followed by the nnnisters, 
had already begun to move, I could not for some 
time take my eyes off the old fabric. The date 
1652, and the rude-looking image of the boy, 
particularly attracted roy attention ; however, 
the old hive was deserted, — the bees had swarm- 
ed,— had already hovered in the air, and to their 
new abode they had all flown away. Jostled 
fiom my position by people who were following 
the procession, I proceeded onwards with the 
crowd, but not without mumbling to myself— 

L«t others hail the ritiiig tun, 
I bow to him whose course is run. 

As soon as the children reached their fine new 
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abode, a band, which had been awaiting their ar- 
rival, struck up ; and in the open air they inrtast- 
ly sung a hymn. The doors were then thrown 
open, and in high glee the little creatnrea scnos- 
bled up the staiicase, and the mayor, d eigym e ii, 
and sehoolmasters having feUowed, a great rash 
was made by parents and spectators. I managed 
to gain a good place, but in a very fow mooieats 
the room was filled, and so jammed np with peo- 
ple, that they could scarcely raise their bands 1o 
wipe the perspiratioo which soon began to appear 
very copiously on all faces. It became dreadfelly 
hot, and besides suflforing from this caose, I fell 
by no means happy at a calculation whidi very 
unwelcomely kept forcing itself into my mindy — 
namely, that the immense weig|tt of bmmn flflsb 
which was for the first time trying new hfsi, 
might produce aconsnmmation by nomeans * do- 
vootly to be wished.** 

As soon as order was established, and silence 
obtained, the Catholic minister addressed the 
children ; and when he had finished, the tail Lo- 
th«!ran dergjrman, vrhose description I havealrea- 
dy given to the reader, followed in- bis deepest 
tone, and vrith bis gravest demeanour ; but it was 
all lost upon the children : indeed it was so hoc, 
and we were so little at our ease, that all were 
very glad, indeed, to hear him condode by the 
word " Amen !*» 

The children now sang another hymn, whidu in 
a coder climate, would have been quite beantifiil ; 
the mayor made a bow— the thing was at an end, 
and 1 believe every one was as much ddi^ted aa 
myself to get oooe again mto pure ftesh air. 

As I had been told by the teacher that tlie 
children would dance and eat in the evenings at 
four o'dock, I went again to the school at that 
hour, expecting that there would be what in Eng- 
land would becdled ** a ball and supper ;" how- 
ever, the supper had come first, and ^e remain* 
oTit were on two long tables. The feast which the 
little ones had been enjoying had consisted of a 
slice of white bread and a glass of Rhenish wine 
for each ; and, as soon as I entered the room, two 
pdicemen bowed and begged roe to be sealed. 
They and their friends were evidently regiding 
themselves with the wine which had been fumiab- 
ed for the children ; however, the little creatmee 
did not seem to want it, and I was very g|ad lo 
see it inflaming the eyes of the dd party, and 
flushing their cheeks, instead of having a similar 
effect on the young ones. 

It had been settled that the chiMren were to 
dance ; but they were much too young to care for 
such an amusement The little boys had got to- 
gether at one end of the room, and the girls were 
sitting laughing at the other, both groups bemgas 
happily ii^ependent as it was possible to be. 
Sometimes the boys amused thcoisdves with a 
singing game— one chanting a line, and all the 
rest bursting in with the choros, which, though it 
contained nearly as much laughter as music. 
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aboii^ tbti the yooagrtan w«e well eooogh ooD- 
vanuBt with both. The girls had abothmnong. 
As 1 left the room aeveiml of the cfaildnn were 
mgjuigoatbeetanB— allweroM happjaslhad 
deencd to tee them; and yet I firmly believe that 
the whole festival 1 have described,— oak-leaves, 
TOses, gariands, festoons, bread, wine, eet, alto- 
gether,— coold not have cost the town of Langen- 
Sehwalbach ten shillings ! Nevertheless, in its 
hisUvy, the opening of a public esUblishmoit so 
usefni to ftttnre generations, and so creditable to 
the present one, was an event of no inconsiderable 



THB OLD FROTBSTANT CHURCH. 

Trb old Protestant Chnrch, at the lower extre- 
nily efLangen-Schwalbach, has not been preach- 
ed m fbr about three years ; and being locked up, 
1 had to call for admisston at a house in the centre 
of the town. The man was not at home, but his 
wife (very busily employed in dressing, agamst 
ks will, a squalling infant) pointed to tlic key, 
which I gmvely took from a nail over her head. 
This venerable building stands, or rather totters, 
on a small eminence close to the road— long rents 
in its walls, and the ruinous, decayed state of the 
roortar» sufficiently denoting its groat antiquity. 
The roof and spires are still covered with t latcs, 
which seem fluttering as if about to take their 
departure. The churchyard continues in the val- 
ley to be the only Christian receptacle for the 
dead; and within its narrow limits. Catholics, 
Lutherans, and Calvinists end their worldly diflcr- 
ences by soundly sleeping together, side by side. 
Here and there a tree is seen standing at the liead 
of a Protestant's grave ; but, though the twig was 
SKchisively planted there, yet its branches, like 
knowledge, have gradually extended themselves, 
until they now wave and droop alike over those 
wfao^ thus joined in death, had, nevertheless, lived 
in pakry- opposition to each other. The rank 
gnisn also grows with equal luxuriance over all, 
as if the turi; like the trees, was anxk>us to level 
an homan animosities, and to become tho winding- 
sbaet or covering of Christian fraternities whkh 
o«g^ never to have disputed. 

In various parts of the cemetery I observed 
several worn out, wooden, trianguhur monuments 
on the totter; while others wero lying prostrate 
on the grass the ''hie jacet" being exactly as ap- 
plkahle to eaeh of themselves as to that departed 
bein^ whose life and death they had vainly prc- 
somed to oommeroorate. Although the inscrip- 
tions recorded by these frail historians wero 
scaroeiy legible, yet roses and annual flowers, 
blooming on the grave, plamly showed that there 
was still in existence some friendly hand, some 
ioot, some heart, that moved with kindly recollec- 
tion towards the dead. Upon several recent 



gjnif9B of children there were placed, instead of 
tombstones, the wreaths of artificial flowen, whicbf 
during their funeral, had either rested upon the 
coffin, or bad been carried in the hands of parents 
and friends. The sun and rain — the wind and 
storm— had bhuicbed the artificial bloom from the 
red roses, and, of course, had sullied the purity of 
the white ones ; yet this worthless finery, lying 
upon the newly-moved earth, had probab^ wit- 
nessed unaffected feelings, to which the cold, 
white marble monument is often a stranger. The 
little heap of perishable wreaths, so lightly piled 
one upon the other, was the act, the tribute, the 
effusion of the moment ; it was all the mother had 
had to record her feelings ; it was what she had 
left behind her, as she tore herself away ; and 
though it could not, I own, be compared to a mo- 
nument sculptured by an artist, yet, resting above 
the coffin, it had one intrinsic value— at least, it 
had been left there by a friend! 

At one comer of the Churchyard, thero was a 
grave which was only just completed. The living 
labourer had retired ftom it ; the dead tenant had 
not yet arrived ; but the moment I k)oked into it, 
I could not help feeling how any one of our body- 
snatchers would have rubbed his rough hands, 
and what rude raptures he would have enjoyed, 
at observing that the lid of the coffin would be 
deposited scarcely a foot and a half below the sod. 
However, in the little duchy of Nassau, human 
corpses have not yet become coin current in the 
realm ; and whatever may be a man's troubles 
during his life, at Langen-Schwalbach he may 
truly say ho wUI, at least, find rest in the grave. 

1 know it is very wrong^I know that one is 
always blamed for bringing before the nund ni 
wealthy people any truth which is at all disagree- 
able to them ; yet on the brink of this grave I 
coald not help feeling how very much one ought 
to detest the polite Paris and London fashion of 
smartening up us okl people with the teeth and 
hair of the dead ! It always seems to me so 
unfair, for us who haveAod our day — ^whohave 
ourselves been young— to attempt, when we grow 
old, to deprive the rising generatkm of tho advan- 
tage of that contrast whi^ so naturally enhances 
their beauties. The spring of life, to be justly 
appreciated and admired, requires to be eompared 
with tho snow and storms of winter, and if by 
chwanery you hide the latter, the sunshine of tho 
former loses a great portion of its beauty. «ln 
naked, savage Sfe, there exists no picture on 
which I have so repeatedly gazed with calm plca^ 
sure, as that of the daughter suppoiting tho 
trembling, dilapidated fabric of the being to wnom 
she owes her birth ; indeed, it is ss impossible for 
man to withhold the respect and pity which is 
due to age whenever it be seen labouring under 
its real infiniiiucn, as it is for liim to contain his 
admiration of the natural loveliness of yout)* 
The parent and child, thus contrasted, render ' 
each other services of which both appear f 
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inMnaibto; for the moUier does not weem awMt 
how the shattered ouUioeB of her faded (reoM 
heighten the roboit, hloomiog beeutiet ofher child, 
who, in her tum, eeeine equally aocoaecioas how 
beantifoUy and eloquently her figure explains and 
pleads for the helpless decrepitude of age ! In 
the Babel confusion of our fashionable worid, this 
beautifully arranged contrast of nature, the efiect 
of which no one who has erer seen it can forget, 
does not exist Before the hair has grown really 
grey— before time has imparted to it even its 
•atiimnal tint, it is artfoUy replaced by dark flow- 
ing locks, obtained by every revolting contrivance. 
The grave itself is attacked— our Uving dowag- 
MS of the present day do not heiitate to borrow 
their youthful ornaments even fimn the dead — 
and to such a hornd extreme has foshion en* 
fioimged this unnatural propensity, that even the 
carcase of the soldier, who has fiUlea in a foraign 
land, and who, 



46avlng in battle no btot on hit name, 



Looks proudly to heaven firon the death-bed of (anie,— 

has not been respected ! 

One would think that the ribands and honoun 
on his breast, flapping in the wind, would have 
soared even the vulture from such prey ; but no ! 
the ordera which the London dentist has received 
must, he pleads^ be punctually executed; and it is a 
nvoltingfact, but too well koown to " the trade,** 
that many, and many, and many a set of teeth which 
bit the dust of Waterioo, by an untimely resurrec- 
tion, appeared again on earth, smiling lasciviously 
at Alniaek*8 ball ! So much for what is termed 
Kaiwoif^ 

AAer rambling about tbe churchyard for some 
minutes, occasionally spelling at an inscription, and 
aometuoMs looking at (not pickiog) a supulehral 
dowei^ I walked to the church-door, and turning 
round its old-fashioned key, which ever since I had 
laceived it had been dangling in my hand, the 
lock started back, and then, as if 1 had said ** Open 
Sesame ! " the door opened. 

On looking before me, my first impression was 
that my head was swimming ! for the old gallery, 
hanging like the gardens of Babylon, seemed to 
be writhing ; the four-and twenty pews were lean- 
ing sideways ; the aisle, or approach to the altar, 
covered with heaps of rubbish, was an undulating 
line, and an immense sepulchral flag-stone had 
actually been lifted up at one side, as if the corpse, 
finding the church deserted, had resolutely burst 
from his graven and had wrenched himself once 
again into daylight. The pulpit was out of its 
perpendicular; some pictures, loosely hanging 
against the wall, had turned away their faces ; and 
a couple of planks were resting diagonally against 
the altar, as if they had fallen from the roo£ I 
raaUy rubbed my eyes, foocying that they were die- 
oid«ed ; however, the confusion I witnessed was 
vwl, and as nearly as possible as I have desciibtd 
3t8 



it SHU, however, Iheie wae bo dampness ia tbe 
church, and it was, I thought, a remaifcable proof 
of the drynees of tiielight mountam air of LiosfBaw- 
Schwalbach, that the sepnlchnl wrsafba of sclii- 
cial flowen which wem hang^ asoand on lbs 
walls were as starched and stiff as on thadaylhsy 
wars placed there. 

A piece of dingy black doth, with narrow wtiU 
fringe, was the only ornament to tbe pn^iiC, fiam 
wh^ both book and minister had so leogdapartad. 
The thing was altogether on the totter; yet when 
I refloated what little harm it had done in the w«M, 
and how much good, I could not help asknowiedg^ 
ing that respect was justly due to its old age, and 
that, even by the stranger, it ought to be regsided 
with sentiments of veneration. In guask^ at laa- 
numents of antiquity, one of the moot natml 
pleasures which the mind enjoys is by them &■» 
fully transported to tbe acenes whidi they 00 cies^ 
ly ooomiemorate. The Roman amphithaatie be* 
comes filled with gladiatoni and apeolaton; — 
the streets of Pompeii are seen agam tbioaged 
with people ; — the Grecian temple is oraasMated 
with the votive ofierings of heroes and of s 
•—even the putrid marsh of Marathon i 
noble recollections ;*-while at home, on the battle 
UMnts of our old English castles, wa easily figora 
to ouraelves barons proud of their deeds, and vaa* 
sale m armour faithfully devoted to their oemse: 
in short, while beholding such scenes, the besrt 
glows, until, by its feveriih heat, feelings are pm- 
duced to which no one can be eoraplet)^ tnssoa- 
bte : however, when we awaken from thia defight- 
ful dream, it ia difficult, indeed impoeaible, to drive 
away the painful moral which, sooner or later ia 
the day, proves to us much too deariy, that them 
ruins have outUved, and in foot commemorate^ the 
errors, the passioDs, and the prejudices^ wliieh 
caused them to be built 

But sfter looking up at the plain, unaasuraiog 
pulpit of an old Lutheran church, one feds, long 
aflor one has \e(t it, that all that lias preceedeo 
from its simple desk has been to promnl^Ue peaeo^ 
good-will, and happiness among mankind— and 
though, in its old age, it be now deeerted, yat no 
one can deny that the seeds which in varioos dirM^ 
tions it has scattered before the wind are not only 
vigoroudy flourishing in the little valley in whidiit 
stands, but must continue there and dsewbera Is 
produce effects, whidi time itsdf can scarcdy sn* 
nifaflate. 

Turning towards the sltar, I was looking at pie- 
tores of the twdve apostles, who» Vke sentmdsat 
thdr posts, were in varioos attitudes surroondiiig 
it, when <1 prope$ to nothing, the great doek in the 
belfry strudi four, and so httle did I expect to hesr 
any noise at all, tliat 1 cooM not help starting at 
being thus suddenly reminded, that the watch was 
still ticking in the fob of the dead soldier— in short, 
that that dock was still foitUblly pointhig out tbe 
progress of time, though the dbardi to which it 
belonged had already, practically 8peakmg,tenah 
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Ncfwdid I bafiMliMn to 
(bw vikntian* of aa aid chofcb sloiik with man 



I 

It how«f ti^ mt Mch itrok* in* 
v«lua«nly looking opwanU, I did not aHogeUwr 
mqof tfie n^jut of oomo loooe imfl«n which wen 
hangyig over mj heed. I therefore very quietly 
oMMTod onwerdi^ yet, poeeinga snudl door, I could 
nor wwf f limbering op an old well etaircaee which 
M to the belfry ; not, however, until I had oalcu- 
iatoi that, as Uie building ooold bear the bells, my 
wmj^ waa not likely lotum thoeoale. I didnot, 
boveror^ fhel diepoeed to reai^ the belle, but ma* 
aaBBdy thiough a rant in the wall, to look down oo 
Iharoo^ and each a eoene of devaetation it woi:dd 
be difficult lo^deeonbe. The hali^mouldered elates 
bad not only been ripped away by the wind in 
evofy diraedon, but the remamder appeared as if 
tbegfwerajuet ready to follow in the flight The 
roofwaabendingin, and altogether it lookM eo 
conpletely on the totter, that the elightesi addi- 
tiooal weight would have brought every thing to 
tlwi^OMid. After dewoending, 1 went oaee more 
iwaod the cbnrab, opened some of the old Utticed 
piL — — peeped into the maible font, which was 
faaMUed with decayed mortar— took up a biid'e 
nest that had iallen into the cbanoel from the rooi; 
and stmfiing towards the altar, I found thefe a 

1 board covered with white pasteboani, and 
with a garland of rosee. On this 
I tablet wera inscribed, in Mack letters, the 
namee of the little band of Langen-Sefawalbep 
ciriana who had been present in the great csmpeign 
of ISlft; and in case the reader should, like to 
know not tely who were the heroee of eo remote 
a valley, but also what soitof names they possess- 
ed, I ofier hhn a copy of the moster-roU of those 

I disttttgntsiied for having served their native 
y, wfaiah the German language emphatically 
calls «<yaterland.>*~ 



Dem. Terdieatieer 
CommdBlieB 
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Philipp Kraus 
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Chrietop lindle 
Lodwig Liedebach 
fiberhsid Ruoker 
Casper Schenk 
PhiUpp Singhoff 
Johannes Sartor 
Ferdinand WenseL 



Having carefully locked up the old church with 
an the rdics it cotUained, descending the steps of 
the eminenoe on which it etood, I once more found 
nyaalf in the street among foUow-creatures. 

The new Protestant church, which is very 
sbort^tobebuilt,andto which the bells of this 
old one;, if posiibfte, are to be removed, will be in 
the centre of the town, butthisstt% though more 
oeaveaieBt, vrill not, I think, be so picturesque as 
thatoftbeoldboikyng, which, with the Catholic 
duweii at the other extremity of thetown, eeemto 
be the alpha and onMiBi the beghuung and the 



endofLangsn-Schwalbach. Ffomthesunonnd- 
ing hiUs^ as the eye gUnoes from the one of these 
old buildings to the other, they appear to be the 
good Gleaii of the town— two guardian angels to 
watdi over the welfora of its people bete and here- 
after. 



ma nwisa stkaoooub. 

Thk low part of Langen-Schwalbaeb, where 
the Jews live^ is Uie most ancient portion of t^ 
town, the boms they inhabit being just above and 
below the great original bmnnen or foontaidi 
wfaeeh, as I have stated, was celebrated foritsme- 
dicinal propertiee even in the time of the Romans^ 
This immense spring which nsee withm a foot 
and a half of the surface of the ground, (being 
then carried away by a subterranean drain,) ie two 
or three times as large as the StaM brunnen, the 
Wein brunnen, or the foshionable Pauline. It 
oontaina very little iron, being principally sol* 
phureous. From the violence with which it rises 
from the rock, the Water is apparently constantly 
boiling and such a snfibcating gas arises from 
it, that, as at the Grotto del Cane, at Naples, one 
single inhalation would be nearly sufficient to de- 
prive a pereooofhissenees. Beddee being strong- 
ly impregnated with this gas, it has also such an 
unearthly taste, that one almoet fancies it must 
flow direct from the cellar of his Satanic msjesty. 
Still, however, the Jews constantly drink, cook, 
and even wash with this water ; however, bemg 
below the sorfoce, it is neceesary for them to etoop 
into the snffocating vapour whenever they fill their 
pitchers; and as one seee Jewees after Jeweas 
dipping her dark greasy head into this infernal 
cauldron, hoMing her breath, and then eoddenly 
raising her head, with a momentary paleness and 
an aspiration which sufficiently explain her een> 
sations, one feels any thing but sympathy for a 
being who can voluntarily flutter in such a fetid 



With sentiments, I fear, not veiy liberal, I stood 
for many minutes looking at 'those who came to 
fill theirintchers ; at last, rather a better feeling 
shooting across me, I resolved once mora to make 
a trial dt water on which so many of my fellow^ 
creatures seemed to subeiat, and laooordinglydip* 
ped my hand into a large washing-tub whidi an 
old Jewees had half sufibcated herself in filling 
with her pitcher. The woman ofiered me no sign 
or word of disrespect, but I saw her cast a with- 
ering look at the water, as if a cup of poison had 
been poured into it : she continued, however, very 
quietly to fill her other tube ; but after I had 
walked away, turning suddenly round for a mo- 
ment, I saw her upset the tub firom which I had 
drunk, her lips muttering at the same time some 
iihort observation to a sister Jewess standing be- 
ikleher. 
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^ I ooold not, however, help •Qkoowledgiiig that 
her prejudice was not more illiberal, and certainly 
far more excusable, than my own ; and aa I had 
determined to attend that evening the Jewish syna- 
■gogue, in the mean while I did what I could to 
bring my mind to a proper state tk feeling towards 
a people whose form of worship I was desirous 
seriously to witness. 

Never had I before chanced to enter a syna- 
gogue ; yet, when I had reflected on the singular 
history of the Jews, I had often concluded that 
there must be some strange, unaccountable attrao- 
•tion, something inexplicably mysterious in their 
forms of worship which could have induced them 
.to brave the persecutions that in all ages, and in 
so many countries, had traced out tl^ histoty 
in letters of blood. 

• Full of curiosity, I had therefore inquired at 
what hour on Friday their church would assemble, 
and being told that they would meet ^ as soon as 
the stars were visible,'' I walked towards the ryna- 
gogue, a few minutes after sunset, and in every 
Jewish house I observed, as I passed it, seven 
candles burning in a circle. The house of wor- 
ship was a small oblong hovel, not unlike a bam. 
The door was open, but no human being appear- 
ed within, excepting a man over whose shoulders 
there was thrown a piece of coounon brown sack- 
cloth. This personage, who turned out to be 
the priest, stood before a sort of altar ; and, just 
as careless of it as of us, he stood bowing to it 
incessantly. There being not much to see in 
these vibrations, I walked away, and returning 
in about five^ minutes, I found the congregation 
had suddenly assembled, and the service begun. 

In the course of my life, like most people, I have 
chanced to witness a great variety of forms of wor- 
ship, several of which it would not be very easy to 
desoibe. For instance, it would be difficult, or 
rather impossible, to delineate, by words, high 
mass, as performed in the great church of St Pe- 
ter, at Rome. One might, indeed, fully describe 
any part of it, but the silence of one moment, the 
burst of music at another, the immensity of the 
building, and the assembled oongregation, produce 
altogether sensations on the eye and ear which 
the goose>quill has not power to impart Again, 
to the simple homage which a Peruvian Indian 
pays to the sun no man could do justice; one 
mi^t describe his attitude as he prostrates hin^ 
self before what be conceives to be the burning 
ruler of the universe, but the fleeting expressions 
of his supplicating countenance, as it trembles — 
hopes— flushes— «nd then, with eyes dazzled to 
dimness, trembles again, — may be witnessed, but 
cannot be described. One of the wildest forms of 
worship I ever beheld was, perhaps, the dance of 
the Dervishes, at Athens ; for there is a sort ol 
enthusiasm in the convulsions into which these 
twelve men throw themselves, which has a most 
indescribable efiect on those who witness it : it 
is nuMlness,— yet it id a tempest of the mind with- 
330 



m the range of wbieh no man's senses aui live 
unruffled ;— the strongest judgment beady be^Ms 
the gale, and insensibly are the fedings lad astrmy 
by conduct, actions, words, grimaces, and con- 
tortions, which, taken altogether, are iadeMiib- 
able. 

But although these and many other forms af 
worship may be original pictures which canDoC be 
copied, yet I think a child often years of aige^ if 
he could only hold a pen, might give a readaras 
good a notion of the Langen-Schwalhaeh syaa* 
gogue, as if he had been there himself a tbea- 
sand times ; for all the poor child would have Is 
do would be to beg him to imagine a amall (fiity 
bam, swarming with fleas, filled with dirty-looking 
men in dirty dresses, with old hats on their head% 
spitting— hallooing— reading— bowing — hallooiag 
louder than ever— scijatching themselves as thsy 
leave the synagogue,— and then calmly walking 
home to their seven candles ! 

To any serious, reflecting mind, all reUgioii% te 
a certain point, are worthy of respect It is txate, 
alt cannot be right, yet the errors are those which 
fellow-Ksreatures need not dispute among each 
other; he who has the happiness to go iig|bt has 
no just cause to beofiended with thoae who unfor- 
tunately have mistaken their course ; and how- 
ever men's political opinions may radiate foom each 
other, yet their zeal for religion is at least one tis 
which ought to connect them together. However, 
the Jews of Langen-Sch walbach, so far as a spec- 
tator can judge by their behaviour, do not even 
pretend to be zealous in their cause. There is oe 
pretence of feeling,— no attempt either at hunibag 
or eflect They perform their service as it, havisg 
made a regular baigain to receive certain blesoogi 
for hallooing a certain time, they conceived thil 
all they had to do was scrapulonsly to pedbna 
their part of the contract, that there waa no occa- 
sion to exceed their agreement, or give more than 
was absolutely requiiod by the bond. 

As I stood just within the door of the aynagogoe, 
listening to their rude, uncouth, noisy worship, 
almost every eye was turned upon me, and the 
expression of many of the coonteoances was so 
ill-favoured, that I yery soon left them, though I 
had even then along way to walk before I ceaiied 
to hear the strange wild hullabulloo they wen 



THE HARVEST. 

All this day I have been strolling about the 
fields watching the getting in of the harvest The 
crops of oatf , rye, and wheat (principally bearded) 
are much hmvier than any one would expect fnm 
such light and apparently poor land ; but the heavy 
dews which characterize the summer dimato of 
this high country impart a nourishment which, in 
richer lands, often lies dormant from drought In 
Nassau, the com is cat prinapally fay women, who 
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bae i sickle so very small snd light, that it seems 
foot liute labour to wield it. They be^n early in 
the morning, and with short intervals of rest con* 
tinue tin eleven o'clock, when the varions village 
bdls suddenly strike up a merry peal, which is a 
signal to the labourers to come home to dieir din- 
ners. It is a veiy interesting scene to observe, 
over the undulatmg surface of the whole country, 
groups of peasants, brothers, sisters, parents, etc, 
rfhrnding to their sickles — to see children playing 
ramd infiols lying fiui aatesp on blue smock* 
firocks placed under the shade of the eom sheaves. 
It is pleasing to remark the rapid progress whidi 
the several parties are making; how each little 
family, attacking its own patch or property, works 
its way into the standing com, leaving the crop 
prostrate behind them ; and then, in the middle of 
this simple^ rural, busy scene, it is delightful in- 
deed to hear from the bolfry of their much-revered 
churches a peal of cheerful notes, which peacefully 
•ound "lullaby" to them alL In a very few 
soconds the square fields and little <^Iong plots 
ore deserted, and then the various roads and paths 
of the ooontiy suddenly burst in lines upon the 
attention, each being delineated by a string of pea- 
sants, who are straggling one behind the other, 
until pa^ in all direetions are seen converging 
towards the parental village churches, which seem 
to be attroctmg them alL 

As soon as each fiekl oi' com is cut, it is bound 
into sheaves, about the size they are in England : 
seven of these are then made to lean towards each 
other, and upon them all is placed a large sheaf 
reversed, the ean of which hanging downwards 
ibrm a sort of thatch, which keeps this little stack 
diy until its owner has time to carry it to his home* 
It generally remains many days in this state, and 
after the harvest has been all cut, the country 
covered with these stacks resembles a vast en- 
c&napwttni. 

The carts and wagons used for carrying the 
ooro are exceedingly weO adapted to the country. 
Their particular characteristic is excessive light- 
ness, and, indeed, were they heavy, it would be 
quite impossible for any cattle to draw them up 
Mid down the hills. Occasionally they aro drawn 
by hones— often by small active oxen ; but cows 
more generally perform this duty, and with quite 
as much patience as their mistresses, at the same 
moment, are labouring before them at the sickle. 
The yoke, or beam, by which these cows are con- 
nected, is placed immediately behind their horns ; 
a little leather pillow is then laid upon their brow, 
over which passes a strap that firmly lashes their 
heads to the beam, and it is, therefore, agpunst such 
soft cushions that the animals posh to advance : 
and thus linked together for life, by this sort of 
Siamese band, it is curious to observe them eatmg 
together, then by agreement raising their heads to 
swallow, then again standing motionless chewing 
the cod, which is seen passing and repassmg from 
the stomach to the month. 



I At first, when, standing near them, I smelt ftom 
their breath the sweet fresh milk, it seemed hard 
that they should thus be, as it were, demestio 
candles, lighted at both ends : however, verily do 
I believe that alLanimals prefer exercise, or even 
hard work, to any sort of confinement, and if so, 
they are certainly happier than our stall-fed cows, 
many of which, in certain parts of Britain, may be 
seen with their heads fixed economkally for months 
between two vertical beams of wood. The Nassau 
cows certainly do not seem to suffer while working 
in their light caits ; as soon as their mistress ad- 
vances, they follow her, and if she turns and whips 
them, then they seem to hurry after her more eager- 
ly than ever. 

It is true, hard labour has the effect of impove- 
rishing their milk, and the calf at home is conse- 
quently (so far as it is coicemed) a loser by the 
bargain : however, there b no child in the peasont^s 
family who has not had cause to make the same 
complaint ; and, therefore, so long as the labourer^ 
wife carries her infant to the harvest, the milch 
cow may very fairly be required to draw to the 
hovel what has been cut by her hands. 

Nothing can be better adapted to the features 
of the country, nothing can better accord with the 
feeble resources of its inhabitants, than the equip- 
ment of these economical wagons and carts : 
the cows and oxen can ascend any of the hills, or 
descend info any of the valleys ; they can, with- 
out slipping, go sideways along tlio face of tlie 
hills, and in crossing the green swampy grassy 
ravines, I particularly remarked the advantage of 
the light wagon drawn by animals with cloven 
feet, for had one of our heavy teams attempted 
the passage, fike a set of flies walking across a 
plate of treacle, they would soon have become 
unable to extricate even themselves. But in mak- 
ing the comparison between the hone and the cow, 
(as far as regards Nassau husbandry,) I may 
further observe, that the former has a very expen- 
sive appetite, and wcare very expensive shoes ; as 
soon as he becomes lame he is useless, and as soon 
as he is dead, he is carrion. 

Now a placid, patient Langen-Schwalbach cow, 
in the bloom of her youth, costs only two or three 
pounds; she requires neither com nor shoeing ; 
the leaves of the forest, drawn by herself to the 
village, form her bed, which in due time she carries 
out to the field as manure : there is nothing a 
light cart can carry which she is not ready to fetch, 
and from her work she cheerfully returns to her 
home to give milk, cream, butter and cheese to 
the establishment : at her death she is still worth 
eleven kreuzers a pound as beef; and when her 
flesh has disappeared, her bones, after being 
ground at the mill, once again appear upon her 
master^s fields, to cheer, manure, and enrich them. 

As, quite in love with cows, I was returning 
from the harvest, I met the Nassau letter-cart, one 
of the cheapest carriages for its purpose tliat can 
well he conceived. It consists of a pair of high 
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wheals connected by a abort aile, upon wbich are 
iiTeted a few boards framed together in the form 
of a small diallow box ; m this httle coffin the 
letter-bag is buried, and upon it, like a monument, 
sits a light boy dressed in the un^rmof a Nassau 
postillion, who with a trumpet in one hand, a long 
whip in the other, and the reins sporting loose 
under his feet, starts as if he deliberately meant 
mischief, intending to get well orer his ground ; 
and there being scarcely any weight to carry, the 
horse really might proceed as a mail-coach horse 
ought to go ; but that horrible Punch and Judy 
trumpet upsets the wh<4e arrangement, for as the 
thing is very heavy, the child soon t^es two hands 
to it mstead of one, when down goes the whip, 
and from that moment the picture, which promised 
to be a good one, is spoiled. 

The letter-bag crawls, like a reptile, along the 
toad, while the boy, amusing himself with his 
plaything, reminds one of tiiose " nursery rhymes" 
which say. 

And with riiigB oo his fingers, and bells on his toes, 
We shtll have music wherever he goes. 

It is quite provoking to see a government car- 
riage in itB theory so simply imagined, and so 
cleverly adapted to its purpose, thus completely 
ruined in its practice. Music may be, and indeed 
is, very delightful in its way ; but a tune is one 
tl^o|^— speed another ; and it always seems to me 
a pity that the Duke of Nassau should allow these 
two snbstantives to be so completely confounded 
in his dominions. 

How admirably does the long tin horn of the 
guard of one of our mail-coaches perform its blunt 
duty ! — a single blast is sufficient to remove the 
obstruction of an old gentleman in his gig — two are 
generaUy enough for a heavy cart — three for a 
wagon— and half-a-dozen slowly and sternly ap- 
plied, are always sufficient to awaken the snoring 
keeper of a turnpike-gate— in short, to 

Break his bands of sleep asunder. 

And rouse him like a rattling peal of thunder. 

Hark ! hark ! the horrid sound 

Has raised up his head, has awaked from the dead, 

And amazed he stares around ! 

The gala turn-out of our mail-coaches on the 
Kingfs birth-day, I always think must strike fo- 
reignerB more than any thing else in our country 
vriUi the sterling solid integrity of the English 
character. To see so many well-bred horses in 
such magnificent condition — so many well-built 
carriages — so many excellent drivers, and such a 
corps of steady, quiet, resolute-looking men as 
guards, each wearing, as well as every coachman, 
the Kin^s own livery — all this must silently point 
ont, even to our most jealous enemies, not only 
Ae wealth of the country, but the firm basis on 
which it stands ; in short, it must prove to them 
most undeniably, that there is no one thing in 
Elngland which, throughout the land, is treated 
398 



with so much universal attention and vespeot, as 
the honest, speedy, and safe delivery of dia letters 
and commercial correspondence of the eooflCry. 
Nevertheless, if our English coachmen wem lite 
allowed, instead of aUending to their hofM% le 
play on trumpets as they proceeded, we shodl^ h 
in the Duchy of Nassau, soon pay very deaiiy hr 
their music 



THE stmsKT. 

It had been hot all day— the roads bad ben 
dusty — the ground, as one trod upon it, had Idt 
warm— the air was motionless — animal aa wdl as 
vegetable life appeared weak and exhausted — 
Nature herself seemed parched and thirsty— Ike 
people on the promenade, as it got hotter and hot- 
ter, had walkied slower and slower, until Ihsy 
were now crawling along as unwillingly aa if they 
had been marching to their graves. The world, sa 
if from apathy, was coming to a stand sdll — Las- 
gen-Schwalbach itself appeared to l»e fijotiag 
away, when the evening sun, having rested for a 
moment on the western height, graduaUy vaiushed 
from our sight 

His red tyrannical rays had hardly left our pak 
abject fitces, when all people suddenly revived; 
Uke a herd of fawning courtiers who had been 
kept trembling before thdr king, they foit ttist, 
left to themselves, they could now breathe^ aad 
think, and stamp their feet Parasols, one aP 
ter another, were shut up— the pedestrians oo 
the promenade freshened their pace— even &t 
patients, who had long been at anchor on the 
benches^ began to show symptoms of getting ai- 
der weigh — every leaf seemed suddenly to be 
enjoying the cool gentle breeze which was now 
folt stealing up the valley ; until, in a very fow 
minutes, every thing in Nature was restored Ce Me 
and enjoyment 

It was the hour for returning to my ''Hof,* b«c 
the air as it blew into my window was so ddBghl- 
fully refreshing, and so irresistibly inviting that I 
and my broad-brimmed hat went out UU 4 ttle 
to enjoy it As we passed the red pond ofiroa 
water, opposite to the great ** Indian Ho^" wtach 
comes from the strong Stahl brunneuy having 
nothing to do, I lingered for some time walcfaing 
the horses that were brought there. After having 
toiled through the excessive h^t of the day, any 
water would have been agreeable to them ; but &e 
nice, cool, strengthening, effervescing mixture into 
which they were now led, seemed to be so exceed- 
ingly delightful, that they were scarcely up to tbBff 
knees before they made a strong attempt to drmk ; 
but the rule being that they shouki first half walk 
and half swim two or three times round the pond, 
this cleansing or ablution was no sooner over— the 
reins were no sooner loosened — when down went 
theur heads into the red cooling pool ; and one bad 
then only to look at the horses' eyes to appredate 
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dMireojoynient With the wholtt of their mouths 
and Doetnlt iramened, they seemed as if they fan- 
cied they oould drink the pood dry ; however, the 
greedy force with which they held their heads 
dovim gradually relaxed, until, at last, up they 
were raised, with an aspiration which seemed to 
say» ** We can hold no more !" In about ten se- 
conds, however, their noses agam dropped to the 
suriace, but only to play with an element which 
seemed now to be useless— so completely had one 
single draught altered its current value ! As I 
stood at the edge of this pond, leaning over the 
rail, menuUy participating with the horses in the 
luxury they were enjoying a violent shower of rain 
came on ; yet, before I had hurried Hdy yards for 
an umbrella, it had ceased. These Uttie showers 
are exceedingly common amongst the hills of Nas- 
sau in the evenings of very hot days. From the 
poweroftbesun, the valleys during the day are 
tilled brimful with a steam, or esthalation, which 
no sooner loses its parent, the sun, than the cold 
condenses it; and then, like the tear on the cheek 
of a child that has suddenly missed its motlier, 
down it (alls la heavy drops, and the next instant- 
smiles again. 

As the air was very agreeable, I wandered op 
the hilly road which leads to Bad-Ems ; and then, 
strolling into a field of com, which had been just 
cut, I continued to climb the mountain, until, turn- 
ing round, 1 found, as I expected, that I had at- 
tained just the sort of view I wanted; but it would 
be impossible to describe to the reader the fresh- 
ness of the scene. Beneath was the long scram- 
bUng village of Langen-Schwalbach, the slates of 
which, absolutely blooming from the shower they 
bad just received, looked so very clean and fresh, 
that fiir some time my eyes quite enjoyed ram- 
bling from one roof to the next, and then glancing 
from one extremity ot the town to the other ;— 
they had been looking at hot dazzling objects all 
day — I thought I never should be able to raise 
them from the cool blue wet slates. However, as 
the light rapidly faded, the landscape itself soon 
becsmeequaily refreshing, for the dry parched corn- 
fields assumed a richer hue, the green crops 
seemed bending under dew, and the whole pic- 
ture, hills, town, and all, appeared so newly 
painted, that the colours from Nature's brush 
were too fresh to be dry. All of a sudden, majes- 
tically rolling up the valley, was seen a misty va- 
pour, which, at last, reaching the houses, rolled 
from roof to roof, until it hovered over, or rather 
rested upon the whole town, and this was no 
sooner the case than the slates seemed all to have 
vsnished! 

In Tain I looked for them, for the cloud exactly 
QMtehing them in colour had so completely dis- 
guised them, that they formed nothing now but the 
bass or foundation of the misty fabric which rested 
upon them. Instead of a blue town, Langen- 
Schwalbach now appeared to be a white one ; for, 
the roof no longer attracting attention, the shiuiji^ i 



walls burst into notice, and a serpentine Hne of 
glistening patches, nearly resembling a lidge ^ 
snow, dearly marked out the shape and limits ^ 
the town ; but as, in this elevated country, there 
b little or no twiUght, the features of the pictors 
again rapidly faded, until even this white line was 
hardly to be seen ; corn-fields could now scarcely 
be distinguished from green crops-rail becams 
dark — and the large forest on the south hills, as 
well as the small woods which are scattered on the 
heights, had so completely lost their colour, that 
they appeared to be immense black pits or holes.. 
In a short time everything beneath me was lost; 
and sitting on the ground, leanmg against seven 
sheaves of com piled up together, I was enjoying 
the subUme serenity, the mysterious uncertainty S^ 
the scene beibre me, when another very beautiful 
change took place! 

I believe I have already told the reader that, be- 
sides myself, there were about 1200 strangers in 
the httle village of Langen-Schwalbach. Ofcouras 
every Uof was fully inhabited, and, as soon as 
darkness prevailed, the efiect produced by each 
house being suddenly and almost simultaneously 
lighted up, was really quite romantic. In every 
direction, sometimes at the top of one Hof, then at 
the bottom of another, hghts burst into existence 
—the eye attracted, eageriy flew from one to an* 
other, until, from the number which burst into lift^ 
it became quite impossible to attend to each. The 
bottom of the valley, like the dancing of fhre-flies, 
was sparkling in the moirt irregular succession ; 
till, in a short time, this fantastic confusion va^ 
nished, and every room (there being no shutters) 
having its light, Langen-Schwalbach was once 
again restored to view — each house, and every 
story of each house, being now deariy defined by 
a regular and very pleasing illumination; and 
while, seated in utter darkness, I gazed at the gay 
sparkling scene before me, I could not helpfeehng 
that, of all the beautiful contrasts in Nature, there 
can be no one more vivid than the sudden change 
between darkness and light How weary we 
should be of eternal sunshine, — ^how gloomy would 
it 1)0 to grope through one's life in utter darkness, 
and yet what loveliness do each of these, by con- 
trast, unpart to the other ! On the heights above 
the village, how magnificent was the darkness 
after a hot sun-shining day ; and then, again, how 
lovely was the twinkling even of tallow candles, 
when they suddenly burst upon this darkness! 
Yet it is with these two ingredients that Natui« 
works up all her pictures; and, as Paganini's 
tunes all come out of two strings of cat-gut, and 
two of the entrails of a kitten, so do all the va- 
rietiee which please our eyes proceed from a mix- 
ture in diflerent proportions of light and shade ; 
and indeed, in the moral world, it is the chiaro* 
oscuro, the brightness and darkness of which alone 
form the happbees of our existence. What would 
prosperity be, if there was no such sorrow as ad- 
versity? what would health be, if aiekness did not 
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exiat? and what would betheatnile of an approv- 
ing cenacience, if there was not the torment of re^ 
pentance writhing under guilt? But I will perse- 
cate the reader no longer with the reflections which 
oocorred to me, aa I sat in a wheatrfield, gazing 
on the lights of Langen-Schwalbach. Good or 
bad, they managed to please me ; however, afler 
reaaining in darkness, till it became much colder 
than was agreeable, I wandered back to my Hof, 
entered my dormitory, and my head having there 
(bond its pillow, as I extingaished my candle, I 
munbled to myself— <* There goes one of the tallow 
stars of Langen-Schwalbadi! — Sic transit gloria 



I was lying prostrate, still awake — and (there 
being no shutters to the window at the foot of the 
bed) I was looking at some oddly-shaped, tall, 
acute-angled, slated roofs, glistening in the light of 
the loond full moon, which was hanging immedi- 
ately above them. The scene was delightfully 
silent and serene. Occasionally I faintly heard a 
dktant footstep approaching, antil treading heavily 
tuider the window, its sound gradually diminished, 
till all again was silent Sometimes a cloud passing 
slowly across the moon would veil tlie roofs in 
darkness ; and then, again, they would suddenly 
borst upon the eye, in silvery light, shining brighter 
than ever. As somewhat fatigued I lay half en- 
joying thisscene, and half dozing, I suddenly heard» 
apparently close to me, the scream of a woman, 
whksh really quite electrified me ! 

On listemng it was rq>eated, when, jumping out 
of bed and opening the door, I heard it again 
proceeding frmn a room at the distant end of the 
passage ; and such was the violence of its tone, 
that my impression was—'* the lady's room is on 
fire!" 

There is something in the piercing shriek of a 
woman in distress which produces an irresistible 
efiect on the featherless biped, called man ; and, 
in mshtng to her asastance, he performs no duty 
— he exercises no virtue — but merely obeys an 
instinctive impulse which has been benevolently 
imparted to him — not for his own good, but for 
the safety and protection of a weaker and a better 
sex. 

But although this feeling exists so powerfully 
'chez nous,' yet it has not by nature been imparted 
to common-place garments ; such as coats, black- 
figured silk wfustcoats, rusty knee-breeches, nor 
even to easy shoes, blue-worsted stockings, or 
such like ; and, therefore, while, by an irresistible 
attraction which I could not possibly counteract, 
obeying the mysterious impulse of my nature, I 
mshed along the passage, these base, unchivalric 
garments remained coldly dangling over the back j 
of a chair : in short, I followed the laws of my 
nature — they, theirs. 

With some difficulty, having succeeded in 

bursting open the door jnst as a fifth shriek was 

repeated, 1 rushed in, and there, sitting up in her 

hidr-hev soft arms most anxiously extended to- 
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wards me-— her countenance expreaaing an agony 
of fear — sat a young lady, by no means jfl-frvonw 
ed, and aged (as near as I could hastily calodaSB) 
about twenty-one ! 

Almost in hysterics, she began, in GonDan, to 
tell a long incoh^ent story ; and though, with 
calm natural dignity, I did what I could to ftaet 
her, the tears rushed into her eyes — she than ti^ 
most in convubions began, with her hands vadm 
the bed-ckKhes, to scratch her kneea, then shiiak- 
ed again ; and 1 do confess that I was altogsthar 
at a loss to conceive what in the sacred name of 
virtue was the matter with the young ladj, when, 
by her repeating several times the word ** RaUen! 
Ratten ! !" I at once coropreheoded that tfaeR 
were (or that the amiable young peison tkacki 
that there were)— rofx in her bed / 

The dog Billy, as well as many poppias of Isa 
name, would instantly, perhaps, have oommeaoad 
a vigorous attack; rats, however, are feptiksl 
am not in the habit either of huntmg or destroy- 
ing. 

The young lady's aunt, an elderly personsg^ 
now appeared at the door, in her nigbtFclotba,as 
yellow and as sallow as if she had just itsenfiKMB 
the gmve ; — peeping over her shoulder, stood oar 
landlady's blooming daug^iter in her bed-gown— 
Leonhard,theson,ctimintittualiif. WbattheyeoaU 
all have thought of the scene — what theyco«ld hate 
thought of my strange, gaunt, unadoiiied appwf- 
ance — what they could have though of thoniaoe^ 
screams— and what they would have tkooglit 
had I deigned to tell them I had come to berbcd- 
side merely to catehrats— it wasontof my power 
to divine : however, the fact was, I cared net a 
atraw what they thought; bi^ seeing that mf 
presence was not requisite, I gravely left the poor 
innocent snfierer to tell her own stoiy. ** Ra:ten ! 
Ratten !!" was its theme ; and» kwg before hm 
fears subskled, my mind, as well as its body, mmt 
placidly intranced in sleep. 



tHB cmoas or st. jobm or jEausALsii. 

To an old man, one of the most delightfid laa> 
tures in a German watering-place, is the ease 
with which he can associate, in the most fitieiidly 
manner, with all his brother and sister water-b8»- 
bers, witboot the fatigue of ^leaking one sing^ 
word. 

Almost every glass of water you got from the 
bronnen adds, at least, one to the list of your ac- 
quaintance. Merely touching a man's elbow ii 
sufficient to procure fiiom him a look of goodriel- 
lowship, which, though it does not incooveniehfly 
grow into a bow, or even into a smile, is yet ai> 
waya afterwards displayed in his physiognomy 
whenever it meets yours. U, as you are stretch* 
ing out your glass, you rstiro but half a stride^ to 
allow a thirsting lady to atep forward, you deariy 
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tee, whensoever yoa efterwaicls meet her, that the 
il^^ atteotbo is indelibly recorded in your fiatvour. 
Even running against a Gkrman produces, as it 
wen by ooUisiony a spark of kind feeling, which, 
Kke a star in the heavens, twinkles in his serene 
coaotenance whenever you behold it Smile only 
onoe npon a group of children, and the little urch* 
ins bite their lips, vainly repressifig their joy when- 
ever afterwards you meet them. 

Shrouded in this delightful taciturnity, my list 
of acquamtances at Langen-Schwalbach daily in- 
creased, until I found myself on just the sort cit 
amieable terms with almost eveiy body, which, to 
my present taste, is the most agreeable. In eariy 
life young people (if I recollect right) are never 
quite happy, unless they are either talking or 
writing letters to their fellow-creaturea When- 
ev«, even as strangers, they get together, every 
thing that happens or passes seems to engender 
converaation— even when they have parted, there 
10 no end to epistolary valedictions, and creation 
itself loses half its charms, unless the young be- 
holder has some companion with whom the love- 
lioesB of the picture may be shared and enjoyed. 

Bot old age I find st^ens, first of all, the mus- 
cles of the tongue ; indeed, as man gradually de- 
cays, it seems vnsely provided by Nature that he 
eboald be willing to be dumb, before time obliges 
him to be deaf: in short, the mind, however vora- 
cioosly it might once have searched for food, at 
last instinctively prefers rumination, to seeking 
ibr more. 

By young people I shall be thought selfish, yet 
I do ccmfess that I enjoy silence, because my own 
notions now suit me best ; other people's opinions, 
like dieir shoes, don't fit me, and however ill-con- 
structed or dd-fashioned my own may really be, 
yet use has made them easy : my sentiments, 
n|^y as they may seem, don't pinch, and I therefore 
feel I had rather not exchange them ; the one or 
two fiiends I have lost rank in my memory better 
than any I can ever hope to gain : in fact, I had 
rather not replace them, and at Langen-Schwal- 
bach, as there was no necessity for a passing 
stranger like myself to set up a fine new acquaint- 
ance with people he would probably never see 
a^atn, I considered that with my eyes and ears 
open, my tongue mi^t harmlessly enjoy natural 
and ddigbtful repose. 

But thero is a perverseness in human nature, 
which it is quite out of my power to account for : 
and strange as it may sound, it is nevertheless 
too true, ^t the only person at Langen-Schwal- 
boch I felt denrous to address, was the only indi- 
vidual who seemed to shun every human being. 

He was a withered, infirm man, who appeared 
to be tottering on the brink of his grave ; and I 
bad long remvked that, for some reason or other, 
he studiously avoided the brunnen until every 
peraon had left it He spoke to no one — looked 
at no one — but as soon as he had swallowed ofi" 
his doee^ he retired to a lone bench, on which, with 



both hands leaning npon his ivory-handled cane,* 
he was always to be seen sitting with his eyes soi^ 
rowfuUy fixed on the ground. Although the 
weather was, to every person but himself, oppres- 
sively hot, he was constantly muffled up in a thick 
cloak, and I think I must have passed him a hun- 
dred times before I detected, one exceedingly 
warm day, that underneath it, there hung upon 
his left breast the Cross of the Order of St John of 
Jerusalem. As, ages ago, I had myself passed 
many a hot summer on the parched, barren rock 
of Malta, — always, however, feeling much inter- 
ested in the history of its banished knights, — ^I at 
once fully comprehended why the poor old gentle- 
man's body was so chilly, and why his heart felt 
so chilled with the world. By many slow and 
scientific approaches which it would be only tedi- 
ous to detail, I at last managed, without ^ving 
him fioro his bench, most qukstly to establish my- 
self at his side, and then by coughing when he 
coughed, — sighing when he sighed, — and by other 
(I hope innocent) artifices, I at last ventured in a 
«o2to voee to mumble to him something about the 
distant island in which apparently ail his youthful 
feelings lay buried. The words Valetta, Civitta 
Veccbia, Floriana, Cottonera, etc, as I pronouno- 
ed them, produced, by a sort of galvanic influence, 
groans — ejaculations — short sentences, until at 
last he began to show me frankly without disguise 
the real colour of ^s mind. Poor man ! like his 
eye it was jaundiced — ^ nullis medicabilis herbis !" 
I could not at all extract firom him what rank, 
title, or situation he held in the ancient order, but 
I conld too clearly see that he lookdHupon its ex- 
tinction as the Persian would look upon the 
annihilation of the sun. Creation he fancied had 
been robbed of its cobivs, — Christianity he thought 
had lost its heart, — and he attributed every poUti- 
cal ailment on the surface of the globe to the 
non-existence of the Knights Hospitallers of St 
John of Jerusalem. 

For several hours I patiently listened to his un- 
happy tale ; for as lamentations of all sorts are 
better out of the human heart than in it, I felt that 
as the vein was open, my patient could not be en- 
couraged to bleed too fieely : without therefore 
once contradicting him, I allowed his feelings to 
flow uninterrupted, and by the time he had pumped 
himself dry, I was happy to observe that he was 
certainly much better for the operation. On leav- 
ing him, however, my own pent-up view of the 
case, and his, continued for the remainder of the 
day bubbling and quar^lling with each other in 
my mind. Therefore, to satisfy myself before I 
went to bed, I drew out in black and white the 
follovring sketch of what has always appeared to 
me to be a fair, impartial history of these— Knights 
of Malta. 

The Mediterranean forms a curious and beauti- 
ful feature in the picture of the commercial werid. 
By dint of money and shipping we laboneasly 
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bring td England the produce of the most disUnt 
legions, b«it the commerce of the whole globe 
•eems to have a natuml or instinctive tendency 
to flow, almost of its own accord, into the Medi- 
tertanean Sea. Beginning with the great Atlan- 
tic Ocean, which connects the old world with the 
new, we know that, over that vast expanse, the 
prevailing wind is one which blows from America 
towards Europe ; and, moreover, that the waters 
of the Atlantic are, without any apparent return, 
evetiastingly fiowmg mto the narrow straits of 
Gibraltar. When the produce of America, there- 
fore, is shipped for the Mediterranean, in general 
terms it may be asserted that wind and tide are 
in its favour. 

Across the trackless deeeits of Africa caravans 
from various parts of the interior are constantly 
toiling throu^ the sand towards the waters oi 
tiiis inland sea. The traveller who goes up the 
Nile is doomed, we all know, to stem its torrent, 
but the produce of Egypt and the triple harvest of 
that luxuriant land b no sooner embarked, than of 
its own accord it glides majestically towards this 
favoured sea; and there is truth and nothing 
speculative in still further remarking, that this 
very harvest is absolutely produced by the slime or 
earth of Abyssinian and other most remote moun- 
tains, which by the laws of naturo has calmly 
floated 1200 miles through a desert to top-dress 
or manure Egypt, that garden which eventually 
supplies so many of the inhabitants of the Medi- 
terranean with com. 

Again, th^Red Sea b a passage apparently 
created to connect Europe with the great Eastern 
worid; and as the power of steam gradually in- 
creases in its stride, it is evident that by this gulf, 
or natural canal, much of the produce of India 
eventually will easily flow into the Mediterranean 
Sea. 

Finally, it might likewise be shown, that much 
of the commerce of Asia Minor and Europe, either 
by great riyers or other^rise, naturally moves to- 
wa^ this central point; but besides these sourcee 
of external wealth, the Mediterranean, as we all 
know, is most romantically studded with an 
Archipelago and other beautiful islands, the in- 
habitants of which have the power not only of 
trading on a large scale with every quarter of the 
^be, but of carrying on in small open boats a 
sort of little village commerce of their own. 
Among the inhabitants of this sea are to be found 
at this moment the handsomest specimens of the 
human race ; and if a person not satisfied with 
the present and future tenses of life, should prefer 
reflecting or rather ruminating on the past, with 
antiquarian rapture he may wander over these 
waters from Carthage to Egypt, Tyre, Sidon, 
Rhodes, Troy, Ephesus, Athens, Corinth, Argos, 
Syracuse, Rome, etc., until tired of his flight ho 
may rest upon one of the ocean-beaten pillars 
of Heroules — and sealed there, may most truly 
dedare that the history of the Mediterranean is 
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like the pictnreof ita own waves 

which one after another he sees to rise, bveak, and 

sink. 

In the history of this little sea, in \ 
choly succession has nation and empire 
fallen, flourished and decayed; and if the i 
flcent architectural ruins of these departed sttiss 
mournfully otkr ih the tiavaller any political nMial 
at all, is It not that homely one which the matt 
common tomb-stone of onr country chnreh-yaid 
preaches to the peasant who reads it ? 

*' At I am aow, to you will be, 
Therefore iirepare to follow me '." 

However, fuUy admitting the truth of the lesson 
which history and experience thus ofler to us— 
admitting that no one can presume to dedare wtuch 
of the great Mediterranean powers is doomed 
to be the next to sufler— or what new p<nnt is 
next to burst into importance ; yet if a man were 
forced to select a position which, in spite of fate or 
fortune, feuds or animosities, has been, and ever 
must be, the nucleus of commerce, he would find 
that in the Mediterranean Sea that point, as 
nearly as possible, would be the little island of 
Malta ; and the political importance of this pos- 
session being now generally appreciated, it is 
curious rapidly to run over the string of Ktde 
events which have gradually prepared, fbrtified, 
and delivered this valuable arsenal and tbitreas to 
the Brit^ flag. 

In the eariy ages of navigation, when men 
hardly dared to lose sight of the shore, ignorant- 
ly trembling if they were not absolutely hugging 
the very danger which we now most stroDuouriy 
avoid, it may be easily conceived that a little barren 
island, scarcely twenty miles in length or twelve 
in breadth, was of little use or importance. Jt b 
true, that on its north coast there was a spit or 
narrow tongue of land (about a mile in length 
and a few hundred yards in breadth,) on eacn 
side of whidi were a series of connected bays, 
now forming two of the most magnificent har^ 
hours in the world ; but in the ages of which we 
speak thb great outline was a nautical hieroglypfaic 
which sailors could not decipher. Accustomed to 
hide their Lilliputian vess^s and fleets in bays 
and creeks on the same petty scale as themselves, 
they did not comprehend or appreciate the impor- 
tance of these immense Brobdignag receasea, not 
did they admire the great depth of water which 
they contained ; and as in andant warfare, when 
warriora used javelins, arrows and stones, scald- 
ing each other with hot sand, the value of a posi- 
tion adapted to the present ranges of onr shot 
and shells would not have been understood,, in 
like manner was the importance of so large a 
harbour equally imperceptible ; and that Malta 
could have had no very great reputation b prov- 
ed by the fiiot, that it is even to thb day among 
the learned a sobjeet of dispute^ whether it was 
upon this island, or upon Malita m the Adriatic, 
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tint St Paul was shipwrecked. Now if eiter 
had been held in any particular estimation, the 
question of the shipwreck would not now be any 
#ubjoct of doubt 

As navigators became more daring, and as their 
vessels, increasing in size, required more water and 
provisions, etc, Malta fell into the hands of va- 
rious masters. At last, when Charles V. conquered 
Sicily and Naples, he oAerod it to those warriors 
of Christendom, those determined enemies of the 
Turks and Corsairs— the Knights Hospitallers of 
St John of Jerusalem. This singular band of men, 
disthiguished by their piebald vow of heroism and 
celibacy, had, after a most courageous resistance, 
been just overpowered by an army of 300,000 Sa> 
raoens, who, under Solyman II., had driven them 
from the island of Rhodes, which had been occu- 
pied by their Order 21 S years. Animated by the 
roost noble bkiod of Europe which flowed in their 
ymxm — thirsting for revenge— yet homeless and des- 
titute, it may easily be conceived that these brave, 
enthusiastic men would most readily have accepted 
almost any spot on which they could once again 
estahUsh their busy hive : yet so little was the im- 
portance of Malta, even at tliat time, understood, 
mt arid was its surface, and so burning was its 
lock, that, after minutely surveying it, their com- 
BsiseioDers made a report to Charles V., which 
must ever be regarded as a most aflecting docu- 
ment; for although the Knights of Malta were 
certainly in their day the <* bravest of the brave,** 
although by that chivalric oath which bound them 
together, they had deliberately sworn ^* never to 
eomU the nmnJber of their enemiest^ yet after the 
strong, pioud position which they had held at 
Rhodes, it was only hard fate and stern necessity 
that coukl force them to seek refuge on a rock upon 
which there was scarcely soil enough to plant their 
standard. Biyt though honour has been justly 
termed ** an empty bubble,** yet to all men*s eyes 
its colours are so very beautiful, that they allure 
and eDOOurage us to contend with difficulties 
wbidi no other advocate could persuade us to en- 
eoonter ; and so it was that the Knights of Mal- 
ta, seeing they had no alternative, sternly ac- 
cepted the hot barren home that was ofiered to 
tiiem, and in the very teeth, and before the beard 
of their barbarous enemy, these lions of the Cross 
landed and established themselves in their new 
den. 

When men have once made up their minds 
to stand against adversity, the scene generally 
brtgfateos; for danger, contrary to the rules of 
drawing is less in the foreground than in the per- 
spective—difficulties of sll sorts being magnified 
by tlie misty space which separates us from them ; 
and accordingly the knights were no sooner esta- 
blished at Malta, than they began to find out the 
nngolar advantages it possessed. 

The whole island being a rock of fireestone, 
which could be worked with pecuhsr facility, ma- 
teiials lor building palaces, and booses, suited 



to the dignity of the Order, existed everywhere on 
the spot; audit moreover became evident, that 
by merely quarrying out the rock, according to 
the rules of military science, they would net 
only obtain materials for building, but that, 
in fact, the more they excavated for their town, the 
deeper would be the ditch of its fortress. Ani- 
mated by this double reward, the knights com- 
menced their operations, or, in military language, 
they " broke ground ;'* and, without detailing how 
often the rising fortress was jealously attacked by 
their barbarous and relentless enemies, or how of- 
ten its half-raised walls were victoriously cefnent- 
ed with the blood of Christians and of Turks, it 
will be sufficient merely to observe, that before the 
isUnd had been in possession of the Order one 
century, it assumed very nearly the same asto- 
nishing appearance which it now afibrds— a pic- 
ture and an example, proving to the whole world 
what can be done by courage, firmness, and per- 
severance. 

The narrow spit or tongue of barren rock which 
on the north side of the island separated the two 
great harbours, was scarped in every part, so as to 
render it inaccessible by sea, and on the isthmus, 
or only side on which it coidd be approached by 
land, demi-lunes, ravelins, counter-guards, bas- 
tions, and cavaliers, were seen towering one above 
another on so gigantic a scale, that, as a smgle 
datum, it may 1^ stated, that the wall of the escarp 
is from 130 to 150 feet in height, being nearly five 
times the height of that of a regular fortress. On 
this narrow tongue of land, thus fortified, arose the 
city of Valetta, containing a palace for its Qrand 
Master, and almost equally magnificent residences 
for its knights, the whole forming st this day one 
of the finest cities in the world. On every project- 
ing point of the various beautiful bays contained 
in each of the two great harbours, separated from 
each other by the town of Valetta, forts were built 
flanking each other, yet all ofiering a concentrating 
fire upon any and every part of the port ; and when 
a vessel latwuring, heaving, pitching, and tossing, 
in k heavy gale of wind, now suddenly enters the 
great harbour of Malta, the sodden luU — the unex- 
pected calm — ^the peaceful stillness which prevails 
on its deep unruffled surface, is most strangely 
contrasted in the mind of the stranger with the 
innumerable guns which, bristling in every direc- 
tion from batteries one above another, seems fear- 
fully to announce to him that he is in the chamber 
of death — ^in a slaughter-house fix)m which there is 
no escape, and that, if he should dare to ofler in- 
sult, although he has just escaped from the raging 
of the elements, the silence around him is that of 
the grave ! 

It was from the city and harbour of Valetta, in 
the state above described, — it was from this prourt 
citadel of Christianity, that the Knights of Maltn 
continued for some time sallying forth to carry on 
their uncompromising hostility against the Turks 
and against the corsairs of Algiers and Tripoli ; 
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bnt the briUiant victories they gained, and the 
bloody loases they sustained, must be passed oTor, 
as it is already time to hurry their history to a 
close. 

The fact is, the KnighU Hospitallers of St John 
of Jerusalem gradually outlived the passions and 
objects which called them into existence, and their 
Order decayed for want of that nourishment which, 
during so many ages, it received from the sym- 
pathy, countenance, and applause of Christendom. 
In short, as mankind had siidvanced in civilization, 
its angry, savage, intolerant passions had gradu- 
ally subsided, and thus the importance of the 
Older unavoidably faded with its utility. There 
was nothing premature in its decay — it had lived 
long enough. The holy, or rather unholy, war, 
with all its unchristian feelings, having long since 
subsided, it would have been inconsistent in the 
great nations of Europe to have professed a gene- 
ral disposition for peace, or to have entered into 
any treaty with the Turks, while at the same time 
they encouraged an Order which was bent on 
their extermination. 

The vow of celibacy, once the pride of the 
Order, became, in a more enlightened age, a mill- 
stone round its neck ; it attracted ridicule — it cre- 
ated guilt— 4he sacred oath was broken ; and al- 
though the head, the heart, and the pockets of a 
soldier may be as light as the pure air he breathes, 
yet he can never troly be reported " fit for duty" 
if his conscience or his stomach be too heavily 
laden. In short, in two words, the Order of SL 
John of Jerusalem was no longer suited to the 
times; and Burke had abeady exclaimed — **The 
age ofekhalryhatJUd!" 

In the year 1798, this Order, afler having ex- 
.sted nearly 700 years, signed its own death-war- 
rant, and in the &oe of Europe died ignominiously 
— **filo de teJ* On the 9ih of June, in that year, 
their island was invaded by the French; and 
although, as Napoleon justly remarked, to have 
excluded him it would have been only necessary 
to have shut the gates, Yaletta was surrendered 
by treachery, the depravity of which will be best 
explained by the following extract from a state- 
ment made by the Maltese deputies : — " No one 
is ignorant that the plan of the invasion of Malta 
was projected in Paris, and confided to the princi- 
pal knights of the Order resident at Malta. Let- 
ters in cyphers were incessantly passing and re- 
passing, without however alarming the suspicions 
of the deceased Grand Master, or the Grand 
Master Uompesch." 

As soon as the French were in possession of 
the dty, harbours, and impregnable fortresses of 
Yaletta, they began, as usual, to mutilate from the 
public buildings every thing which bore the stamp 
ofnobility, or recalled. to mind the illustrious ac- 
tions which had been performed. The arms of 
the Order, as well as those of the principal 
knights, were effaced from the palace and princi- 
pal dwelling-houses ; however, as the knights had 
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snllied their own repntation, and had cast an in- 
delible blot on their own escutcheons, they had 
but little right to complain that the image of their 
glory was thus insulted, when they themselves 
had been guilty of the murder of its spirit Hw 
Order of St John of Jerusalem being now won 
out and decayed, its elements were scattered to 
the winds. The knights who were not in the 
French interest were ordered to quit the island in 
three days, and a disgraceful salary was accepted 
by the Grand Master Hompesch. Those knights 
who had favoured the French were permitted to 
remain, but, exposed to the rage of the Maltss^ 
and unprotected by thdr false (nends, acme fled, 
some absolutely perished from want, but all were 
despised and hated. 

In the little theatre of Malta the scene is about 
to change, and the British soldier now marches 
upon its stage! On the 2d of September, 1798, 
the island was blockaded by the English, and the 
fortifications being absolntely impregnable^ it be- 
came necessary to attempt the reducticm of the 
place by famine. 

For two years most gallantly did the French 
garrison undergo the most horrid suflferingand 
imprisonment — steadily and cheerfully did they 
submit to every possible privation— their stock of 
spirits, wine, meat, bread, etc., doled out in the 
smallest possible allowances, graduaUy diminish- 
ed until all came to an end. Sooner than strike, 
they then subsisted upon the flesh of their horses, 
mules, and asses ; and when these also were coo- 
sumed, and when they had eaten not only their 
cats, but the rats which infested the houses, 
drains, etc, in great numbers — when, from long- 
protracted famine, the lamp of life was absolutely 
expiring in the socket ; in short, having as one 
of their kings once most nobly exdaimed, ** kM 
all but their honour," these brave men — with 
nerves unshaken, with reputation unsullied, and 
with famine proudly painted in their lean, mnaci- 
ated countenances — on the 4th of September, 
1800, surrendered the place to that nation whicb 
Napoleon has since termed ** the most powerful, 
the most constant, and the most generous of hb 



During the long-winded game of war wUch 
France and Elngland lately played together, oor 
country surely never made any better move than 
when she thus laid hold of Malta. Even if the 
island had been in the rude state in which it was 
delivered to the knights of Jerusalem, sdll, to a 
maritime power like England, such splendid har- 
bours in Uie Mediterranean would have been a 
most valuable conquest ; but when we not only 
appreciate their noble outline, but connder the 
gigantic and expensive manner in which this 
town has been impregnably fortified, as veil as 
fumiiiied with tanks, subterraneous stores^ bomb- 
proof magazines, most magnificent barracks, pa- 
laces, etc, it is quite deUghtful to reflect on the 
series of events which have led to such a well- 
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iMortod alliance between two of the stroni^ 
harbours in the world and the first maritime pow- 
er on the globe. 

If, like the French, we had taken the island 
from the knights, however degraded, worn out, 
and uaelese their Order might have become, yet 
Europe in general, and France in particular, 
might always have reproached us, and for aught 
we know, our own consciences might have become 
a little tender on the subject But the deUghtful 
truth is, that no power in Europe can breathe a 
word or a syllable against our possession of the 
ialand of MaJta — it is an honour in open daylight 
we have fairly won, and I humbly say, long, very 
long, may we wear it * 

MTith respect to the Maltese themselves, I just 
at this moment recollect a trifling stoiy which will, 
I think, delineate their character with tolerable 
accuracy. 



TBB RBNBCADI. 

Or all the little unhappy prejudices which in 
difoent parts of the globe it has been my fortune^ 
or rather misfortune, to witness, I nowhere re- 
member to have met with a deeper-rooted hatred 
or a more implacable animosity than existed, 8on\e 
twenty or thirty years ago, in the hearts of the 
Afaltese towards the Turks. In all warm glow- 
rag latitudes, human passions, good as well as 
bad, may be said to stand at least at that degree 
which on Fahrenheit's scale would be denoted 
** fever heat;** and steam itself can hardly be 
more different from k«,— the Bengal tiger spring- 
ing on his prey cannot form a greater contrast to 
that lialf-frozen fisherman the white bear, as he 
■its on his iceberg sucking his paws, — than are 
the passions of hot countries whcp compared with 
the cold torpid feeUngs of the inhabitants of the 
northern regions of the globe. 

In all parts of the Mediterranean I found pas- 
siooa of all sorts very violent, but, without any ex- 
ception, that which, at the period I refer to, stood 
uppermost in the scale, was bigotry. Besides the 
eager character which belonged to their latitude, 
one might naturally expect t^ the Maltese, from 
being iaUnders, woutd be rather more prejudiced 
than their continental neighboura ; however, in 
addition to these causes, when I was among them, 
they really had good reason to dislike the Turks, 
who during the time of the knights had been 
ex tffitio their constant and most bitter enemies. 

Whether these fine knights of Jerusalem con- 
quered the Turks or were defeated, the Maltese 
on board their galleys (like the dwarf who fought 
with the giant) always snfiered : besides this, their 
own little trading vessels were constsntly captured 
by tlie Turks, the crews being not only maltreated 
and tortured, but oflen in cold blood cruelly mas- 
sacred : in short, if there was any bad feeling in 
the heart of a Maltese, which the history of his 



island, as well as every bitter recollection of h» 
life, seemed naturally to nourish, it was an im- 
placable hatred for the Turks ; and that this sad 
theory was most fully supported by the fact, be- 
came evident the instant one observed a Maltese^ 
on the conunonest subject, utter that hated, ac 
cursed word, « Twreo^^ or Turk. The sort of 
petty convulsion of the mind with which this dis- 
syllable was deUvered was really very remarkable, 
and the roll and flash of the eye— the little bully 
ing shake of the head— the slight stamp of the 
left footr— and the twitch in the fingera of the right 
hand, reminded o^ for the moment of the man- 
ner in which a French dragoon, when describing 
an action, raeniionB that his r^ment came on 
** sabre h la mom fV — words which, if you were 
to give him the universe, he could not pronounce 
without grinding his teeth, much less with that 
cold-hearted simplicity with which one of our sol- 
diera would calmly say " sword in hand.** 

This hatred of the Maltese towards the Turks 
was a sort of cat and dog picture which always 
attracted my notice \ however, I witnessed one ex- 
ample of it, on which occasion I felt very strongly 
it was carried altogether beyond a joke. 

One lovely morning — ^I remember it as if it were 
yesterday — there had been a great religious fetival 
in the island, which, as usual, had caused a good 
deal of excitement, noise, and fever ; and, as a na- 
tion seldom allays its thirst without Quarrelling, as 
soon as the hot sun set, a great many still hotter 
disturbances took place. In one of these rows, a 
party of Turks, justly or unjustly, bocame oflended 
with the inhabitants ; an affray occurred, and a 
Mahometan having stabbed a Maltese, he was of 
course thrown into prison; and in process of time, 
surrounded by a strong guard, he was led into the 
Maltese court to be tried {Anglicl^ condemned) 
for the oflence. As he threaded his way through 
the crowd which had assembled in those dirty pas- 
sages and dark chambera that led to the tribunal, 
the women shrunk back as the *< Turco^ passed 
them, as if bb very breath would have infected 
them with the plague ; while in the countenances 
of the men, as they leant forwards arresting him 
in his progress, and almost touching him with their 
brown faces, it was evident that they were all ani- 
mated with but one feeling and one desire, that is 
to say, hatred and revenge : however, nothing was 
heard but a very slight murmur or groan, and the 
prisoner was soon seen a little raised above the 
crowd, trembling at the bar. He was a diminu- 
tive, mean looking, ill-favoured little fellow, dressed 
in the loose Turkish costume, with a very small 
dirty white turban, the folds of which were deemed 
more'odious to the Christian eye than if they had 
been formed by the wreathing body of the serpent 
While the crowd were shouldering each other, 
head peeping over head, and before the shufliing 
of moving feet could be silenced, awocati, or clerk», 
who sat in the small space between the prisoner 
and the bench, were seen eageriy mending their 
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peniy and they had already dipped them into ink, 
and the coarse, dirty, rough-edged paper on which 
they were to write was folded and placed ready in 
front of them, before it was possible to commence 
the trial. 

The couit was insufferably hot, and there was 
such a stench of garhc and of clothing impreg* 
nated with the stale fumes of tobacoo^ that one 
longed almost as much as the prisoner to escape 
into the open air, while the sallow faces' of the av- 
vocati, clerks, and every one connected with the 
duties of the court, showed how unhealthy, as 
well as oflbisive, was the atmosphere which they 
breathed. On the bench sat what one must call 
the Judges, but to an English mind such a title 
but ill belonged to those who had only lately been 
ibrced, most reluctantly, to expel torture from their 
code. Just before Malta fell into the hands of 
the French and English, my own servant, Giu- 
seppe, had Uved in the service of one of the Maltese 
Judges ; and among many horrors which he often 
very calmly described to me, (for he had witness- 
ed them until he had become quite accustomed to 
them,) he told me that he had had constantly to 
pass through a court in which were those who 
were doomed to ride upon what was called the 
**cavallo di legno," or wooden horse. With 
weights attached to each foot he used to see them 
sitting bolt upright on this sharp narrow ridge, 
with two torches burning within a few inches of 
their naked chests and backs, in order that they 
should relieve themselves by a change of attitude 
no longer than they could endure the pain of lean- 
ing against the flame. But to return to the court 

The trial of the Turk now began, and every 
rigid form was most regulariy followed. The ac- 
cusation was read — the story was detailed — the 
Maltese witnesses in great numbers one afler 
another corroborated almost in the same words 
the same statement — several times when the pri- 
soner was ordered to be silent, as by some ejacu 
lation he interrupted the thread of the narrative, 
did the eyes of every being in court flash in anger 
and contempt upon him, their countenances as 
suddenly returning to a smile as the evidence of 
the witnesses proceeded with their criminatory 
details. At last, the case being fully substantiated, 
the culprit was called upon for his defence. Al- 
though a poor, mean, illiterate v^retch, it is possi- 
ble he might have intended to have made a kind 
of a sort of a speech ; but when he came to the 
point, his heart failed him, and his lips had only 
power to utter one single word. 

Regardless of the crowd, as if it had not existed, 
looking as if he thought there was no object m 
creation but the central Judge on the bench, he 
fixed his eyes for some moments upon his cold, im- 
moveable countenance, until overpowered by his 
feelings, almost sinking into the ground, he clasped 
his hands, and in an agony of expression, which 
it is quite imposnble to describe, he asked for 
*»M«RCTr 
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" /iTix sUtndff ! I donH wiiersfand ye !^ mid as 
old English soldier one day, in the Bots de Bau^ 
lognty to a French general, who^ with much gesture 
and grimace, was telling him in French, that the 
English were acting against the laws of nattooa m 
thus cutting down so beautiful a forest as the aaid 
Boii de Boulogne, **Atx sUndifr* repeated Che 
soldier, continuing to hack with all his might at 
the young tree which he had almost cut down wkh 
his sabre. The very same answer was strongly 
expressed in the countenance of the Judge, to the 
petition of the unhappy Turk, who, had he been in 
the desert of Africa, might just as well have asked 
merely for the ocean, as, in a Maltese court, to 
have supplicated for mercy. Fm some time the 
Judge sat in awful silence — then whispered a few 
words to his colleagues — again aQ was sflent: at 
last, when some little forms had been observed, the 
Chief Judge pronounced a sentence on the prisoner, 
which he might just as well have done wi^iout his 
having endured the pain and anxiety of a long 
trial It is hardly worth while mentioning the 
sentence ; for, of course, it was that the Turoo, be- 
ing guilty of the murder of the Maltese, was to 
be hang^ by the neck till he was dead ; every 
word of which sentence was most ravenously de> 
voured by the audience : and the trial being now 
over, the prisoner was hurried away to bis dungeon, 
while the crowd eageriy rushed into the hot sun- 
shine and open air. 

A very oonsiderable time elapsed between the 
sentence and the day fixed for execution. Where 
the prisoner was — what were his feelings — bow be 
was fed — ^ and how he fared — no one knew, and 
no one cared :^ however, on the last day of his ex- 
istence, I happened to be riding along Strada Fomi, 
when I heard a bellowing sort of a blast from a 
cow's horn, which I instantly knew to be the sig- 
nal that a fellow creature was going to the gal- 
lows. In any country in the worid, the monoto- 
nous moan which proceeds from this wfld uncouth 
instrument would be considered as extremely 
harsh and disagreeable ; but at Malta, where the 
ear has been constantly accustomed to good Ita- 
lian music, and to listen to nothing more disooid- 
ant than the lovely and love-making notes of the 
guitar, this savage whoop was indescribably ol^ 
fensive, particularly being accompanied by the 
knowledge that it was the death-march, and the 
dirge of the murderer—'* the knell, that sommoo- 
ed him to heaven or to hell !" 

As I rode towards Strada Reale, the principal 
street of Valetta, down which the procession was 
proceeding,a dismal blast from this horn vras heard 
about every ten seconds ; and, as it sounded louder 
and louder, it was evident the procession was ap- 
proaching. At last, on coming to the coiner of 
the street, I saw the culprit advancing on hit fune- 
ral car. The streets on both sides were fined with 
spectators, and every window was $lled with out- 
stretched figures and eager facea In the middle 
of Strada Reale, preceding the prisoner, were 
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thiee or four mutes ; while several others were 
aJso begging ia different parts of the town. These 
people, who belonged to some of the principal 
Maltese fiuniUes, were covered from head to foot 
with long, loose robes of white linen, a couple 
of holes being cut for their eyes. Their feet 
were bare, and to each ankle was affixed a chain 
of such weight and length that it was as much as 
they could do to drag one leg after the other. In 
the right hand they held a tin money-box, in the 
shape of a lantern, with death's head and bloody 
bones painted upon it A small slit in this box 
fseenred the copper contributions of the multitude ; 
and, as theee mutes passed me in horrid triumph, 
diaiung the box eveiy step they took, (the rat- 
tling of the money forming a sort of savage ac- 
companiment to the deep clanking of their 
chains,) they had altogether an unearthly appear- 
ance, which certainly seemed less to belong to 
heaven than to hell ; however, the malefactor now 
approached, and as soon as he came up to the 
comer of my street, I, loosening my rein, rode for 
a few moments at his side, attracted by one of 
the strangest scenes which I think I have ever be- 
held. The man was half sitting, half reclining, 
on a sort of low, rattling, iron vehicle, of an indes- 
cribable shape, which raised his head a little above 
the level of the people; and the very moment I 
looked him in the fkce, much of the secret history 
of what had passed since the day of his condem- 
nation was as legible in his countenance as if it 
had been written there. He had been existing in 
some dark place, for his complexion was blanched 
by absence from light — he had evidently been 
badly fed, for there was famine in his sunken fea- 
tures — his nerves were gone, for he was trembling 
— his health bad materially been impaired, either 
by suflering of body or mind, for the man was 
evidently extremely ill — and last, though not least, 
for some niysterious reason, either from an expec- 
tation of obtaining mercy in this worid or in the 
next, he had evidently abjured his religion, for his 
£ity wlute turban was gone, and, very ill at his 
ease, be sat, or rather reclined, in the clothes of a 
Christian! 

The car on which he proceeded was surround- 
ed by an immense number of priests, belonging 
to the different churches of Valetta, andapparent^ 
]y to those also of all the easaU and villages in the 
island. All angry feelings had most completely 
subsided ; in then: minds, as well as in the minds 
of the people, the day was one only of triumph and 
joy ; and, intoxicated with the spirit of religious 
enthusiasm, the priests were evidently beside 
themselves with joy at having succeeded in the 
miraculous conversion which they had efiected. — 
Shouldering and pushing each oUier with all their 
fltrength, with outstretched arms, and earnest 
countenances, they were all, in different attitudes 
and voices, csBing upon the malefactor to repeat 
the name of their own particular saint ; some be- 
hind him were trying to attraa his notice by pull- 



ing his clothes, while those before him, by dint of 
voice and gesture^ were equally endeavouring to 
catch his eye ; and such a confused cry of '* Viva 
SanTommasoP "Viva San Giuseppe!" **Viva 
San Giovanni !** <* Viva San Paolo!" I will not 
pretend to describe. It was, of course, impossible 
for the wretch to comply with all their noisy de- 
mands ; yet, poor fellow, ho did his best ; and, 
in a low faint voice, being dreadfully exhausted 
by the jolting and shaking of the carriage, he re- 
peated ** Viva San Paolo !" etc etc, as he caught 
the eye of the difi^ent priests. He had evidently 
no rule in these exclamations which he uttered, 
for I observed that the strong brawny-shouldered 
priests, who got nearest to him, often made him re- 
peat the name of their samts twice, before the 
little bandy-legged ones in the rear could get him 
to mention theirs once. As this strange concert 
proceeded, it was impossible to help pitying the 
poor culprit ; for, if one bad been travelling from 
one magnificent palace to another, to be so jolted 
and tormented both in body and mind when one 
was ill, would by any of us have been termed 
dreadfully disagreeable ; but for all this to hap- 
pen to a man just at the very moment he was go- 
ing to be hanged — at that moment of all others 
in which any of us would desire to be left to bis 
own reflections — appeared at the time to be bard 
indeed. After passing under the great gate and 
subterraneous exit called Porta Reale, the pro- 
cession wound its way across the drawbridges, 
and along the deep ditches, etc, of the fortifica- 
tion, until coming out upon the great esplanade 
which lies between Valetta and Floriana, an inn 
mense crowd of people was suddenly seen wait- 
ing round the gallows— at the sight of which I 
pulled up. The priests were now more eager 
than ever in beseeching the criminal to call upon 
the name of their saint ;— the mutes, whose white 
robes in all directions were seen scattered among 
the people, were evidently shaking their boxes 
more violently than ever, while among the crowd 
there was a general lifting of feet, which showed 
the intense anxiety of then: feelings. 

As the procession slowly approached the gal- 
lows, I could not hear what was going on ; but in 
a very short time, from the distance at which I 
stood, I saw the man led up the ladder by the ex- 
ecutioner, who continued always a step or two 
above him: the rope was round his neck, and 
resting loosely on the culprit's head there was 
something like a round wooden plate, through a 
hole in the centre of which the rope passed. As 
soon as the poor creature got high up on the lad- 
der, the vociferations of the priests suddenly ceas- 
ed; for a few seconds a dead silence ensued, 
when, all of a sudden, there was a simultaneous 
burst or shriek of exclamation from priests and 
populace, echoing and re-echoing the words <' Viva 
la Christianity !** which the man. In' a low tone of 
voice, had just been persuaded to utter. All caps 
waved— every human being seemed to be con- 
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gratnlatiiig aftch other (m the ddi^tful oonver- 
■ion ; and no penon seemed to pay the slightest 
possible attention to the poor wretch, who, with 
the last syllable on his lips, had been pushed off 
the ladder, and was now calmly swinging in the 
air, the executioner standing on the loose wooden 
plate above his head, holding by the rope, and, 
with many antics, stamping witl:^ all his force to 
break the neck, while the people, in groups, were 
already bending thdr steps homewards. Not 
wishing to encounter such a crowd, I turned mj 
horse in another direction, and passed a number 
of mulfts and asses belonging to many of the 
people who had come from the most remote ca- 
sriv t» wet the execution. The animals were all 
standing half asleep, nodding their heads in the 
sun— a herd of goats were as quietly grazing 
near the ramparts ; and when I contrasted the 
tranquillity which these animals were enjoying, 
with the scene I had just witnessed, I could not 
help feeling that I had more cause than Virgil (o 
exdaim — " Sic rot non vobii /»» , 

In retummg from my ride I had to cross the 
esplanade, and as there was then no one at the 
gallows, I rode close by iL The figure, which 
was still hanging, was turning round very slowly, 
as if it were roasting before the sun ; the neck was 
so completely disjointed that the head almost hung 
downwards, and as I rode by it I was much struck 
in observing that the tongue was out of the mouth 
half bitten off— a dreadful emblem, thought I, of a 
renegade to his religion! Whether or not the 
poor wretch had been induced to utter his last 
exclamation, from a hollow promise that it would 
save his life, is a mystery which will probably ne- 
Ter on this earth be explained to us ; however, 
whatever was his creed, it is impossible to deny 
that when he swung from this world to eternity, he 
had but little reason to admire the practical part 
of aRomanCatholic^s mercy, however unanswer- 
ably its theory might have been explained to him. 

As soon as I got to Valetta, I put up my horse, 
and, stroUmg about the streets, soon found myself 
in the immense church of St John, which, in point 
of size and magnificence, is only second in the 
^^^Id to St Peter's, at Rome. The congregation 
was almost exclusively composed of the people 
who had attended the execution, and quantities 
of men, as well as women, shrouded in their black 
silk faldettes, were listening to a tall, strong-look- 
ing Capuchin friar, who, with great emphasis, was 
preaching from a high pulpit, placed at a projecting 
angle of one of the many chapels which ramified 
from the aisle or great body of the church. He 
was a remarkably handsome man, of about thirty, 
and though his face was pale, or rather brown, ye^ 
his eye and features were strikingly vivid and 
intellectual ; a rim or band of jet-black hair en- 
circled his head, the rest of his hair by a double 
tonsure having been shaved at the top and firom 
ear to ear ; his throat was completely uncovered, 
and as he suddenly turned from one part of his 
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congregation to another, his earnest attitndei \ 
very beautiful. His brown sackcloth tovl hung 
in folds over his shoulders, and the loose negpgent 
manner in which a cloak of the same oouae ma- 
terial hung upon his body, being apparently men- 
ly kept together by the wlute rope, or wiup of 
knots, which encircled his waist, displayed a aenes 
of lines which any painter might weU have copied ; 
indeed, the whole dress of the Capuchios baa baea 
admirably well imaginftd, aod aoove aU oCfanaw 
itcaloidaXed to impress upon the mind of tiie qMo- 
tator that its wearer is a man doomed to abs^eoee 
and mortificatioo, seeking no enjoyment oa this 
side of the grave, and never lowering his eyea &«■ 
heaven, but fervently to exclaim— 

" Vain pomp and glory of the world, I hate ye ?* 

The subject of the sermon was, of coafae, the 
execution which we had all witnessed. The hard- 
hearted infidelity of the Turks was very nc^ly 
painted and described, and the crime wUcfa they 
had just seen expiated was deariy proved to be 
the effect, and the natural effect, of a Mahometan's 
anger. The happy conversion of the infidel thea 
became a subject which was listened to arith the 
roost remarkable stillness, and every eye was 
riveted upon the mouth of the Capuchin, as be 
minutely detailed the triumph and the coa* 
quest which had been made of the sheep wbieh 
had that day, before their eyes, been added la 
the flock. He then explained, or endeavoored to 
explain (for it was no very easy task), that the 
money which had that morning been colleetad lor 
the purchase of masses proved to be just sufficient 
to purify the soul of the departed sinnw; butthii^ 
he very eloquently demonstrated, was only to be 
effected through the mediation of one whose image 
nailed to the cross was actually erected in the 
pulpit on his right hand. After expatiating oa 
this subject at considerable length, working hm^ 
self and his hearers into a state of very great ex- 
citement, with both his arms stretched out, with 
his eyes uplifted, he most fervently addressed the 
figure, exclaiming in a most emphatic tone of 
voice—" 8i ! mio anro Signwe / Si r» etc The 
efiect which was instantly produced in the hearts 
of his hearers was very evident, and the fine roe> 
lodious voice, together with the strong, nervous, 
muscular attitude of the preacher, contrasted with 
the drooping, exhausted, lifeless imageabove him, 
would have worked its efiiect upon the mind of 
any Christian spectator. 

As soon as the sermon was over, the cmgng^ 
tion dispersed. The day ended in universal joy 
and festivity ; no revengeful recoUectk>ne-HM> un- 
kind feelings were entertained towards bun who 
had been the principal actor of that day ; on the 
contrary, the Maltese seemed rather to feel, that it 
was to him they were especially indebted for the 
pleasurable performance they had witnessed, tnd 
thus— 

' In peaceful mefTimeBt ran down the ihb*s decUaios ny.* 
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SCHLANOENBAD f OR, THE 8BRPBNT8* BATH. 

Time liad glided along so agreeably ever eince 
my arrival at Langen-Schwalbacfa, my body bad 
enjoyed such perpetual motion, my mind such ab- 
aolnte rest, that I had ahnoat forgotten, though my 
holiday was nearly over, I had not yet reached 
the hitended iucp/i» ultra of my travels— namely, 
Schlangenbad, or the Serpents' Bath. On the 
spur of the moment, therefore, 1 ordered a carriage ; 
and, with my wallet lying by my side, having 
bidden adieu to a simple-hearted village, whi<!ii, 
lor the short remainder of my days, I believe, I 
shall remember with regard, I continued for some 
time gradually to ascend its eastern boundary, 
until I arrived nearly at the summit or pinnacle of 
the Taunus hills. The view from this pomt was 
very extensive indeed, and the park-like appear- 
ance of the whole of the loity region or upper 
storj of Nassau formed a prospect at once noble 
and pleasing. The Langen-Schwalbach band 
of wind-mstruments was playing deep beneath 
me in the valley, but hidden by the fog, its sound 
was so driven about by the wind, that had I not re- 
cognized die tunes I but faintly heard, I should not 
have been able to determine from what point of the 
compass they proceeded. Sometimes they seem- 
ed to rise, like the mist, from one valley— some* 
times from another— occasionally I fancied they 
were Hke the hurricane, sweeping acfosB the sur- 
face of the country, and once I could almost have 
declared that the JEolian band was calmly seated 
above me in the air. 

The numberless ravines which intersect Nassau 
were not discernible from the spot where my car- 
nage had baited, and Xjangen-Schwalbach was so 
muffled in its peaceful retreat, that a stranger 
could scarcely have guessed it existed. 

From this elevated point the Taunus hills be- 
gan gradually to M towards Wiesbaden and 
Fmnkfortj but a branch road, suddenly turn- 
ing to the right, rapidly descended, or rather mean- 
dered down a long, rocky, narrow ravine, clothed 
with beech and oak-trees to its summit 

With a wheel of the carriage dragged, as I 
g^ed fast down this romantic valley, the scene- 
ry, compared with what I had just left, was on a 
very confined, contracted scale— in short, nothing 
was to be seen but a trickling stream running 
down the grassy bottom of a valley, and hills 
which appeared to environ it on both sides ; be- 
ndes this, the road writhed and bent so continu- 
ally, that I could seldom see a quarter of a mile 
of it at once. 

After descending about three quarters of a 
league^ I came to a new turn, and here Schlan- 
genbad, the Sebpents* Bath, dressed in its 
magic mantle of tranquillity, suddenly appeared 
sot only before, but within lees than a hundred 
yards of me. 

This secluded spot, to which such a number of 
people aonnally retreat, consists of nothing but an 



immense <Ad building or "^ Bad-Hans,*' a new one, 
with two or three little nulls, which, fed, as it 
were, by the crumbs that fall from the rich man's 
table, are turned by the famous spring of water, 
after fine, fashionable ladies have done washing 
themselves in it. 

When the carriage stopped, my first impression 
(which but too often, I regret to say, has been an 
erroneous one) was not in favour of the place ; lory 
though its colours were certainly very beautiful, 
yet, from being so completely surrounded by hil]% 
it seemed to wear some of the features of a prison ; 
and when, my vehicle driving away, I was firs^ 
left by myself, I felt for a moment that the little 
band of music, which was playing upon the terrace 
above my head, was not quite competent to en- 
liven the scene. However, after I bad walked in 
various directions about this sequestered spot, suf* 
ficiently not only to become acquainted wiUi ilB 
locale^ but to discover that it possessed a num- 
ber of modest beauties, completely veiled from 
the passing gaze of the stranger, I went to the 
old *< Bad-Haus," to obtain rooms from the bath- 
master, (appointed by the Duke,) who has 
charge of both these great establishments. 

I found the little man seated in his office, in the 
agony of calculating upon a slate the amount of 
seven times nine; perceiving, however, that in* 
stead of multiplying the two figures together, he 
had reared up a ladder of seven nines, which he 
was slowly ascending, step by step, I felt quite 
unwilling to interrupt him; and as his wife ap- 
peared to be gifted with all or many of the Uttle 
abilities in which he might have been deficient, I 
gladly availed myself of her ofier to show me over 
the two buildings, in order that I might select 
some apartments. 

The old « Bad-Haus," and Hotel de Nassau, 
which, being united together, form one of the two 
great buildings I have mentioned, are situated on 
the side of the hill dose to the macadamized road 
which leads to Mainz ; and to give some idea of 
the gigantic scale on which these sorts of German 
bathing establishments are constructed, I will 
state, that in this rambling ** Bad-Haus" I counted 
443 windows, and that, without ever twice going 
over the same ground, I found the passages mea- 
sured 409 paces, or, as nearly as possible, a quar- 
ter of a mile! 

Below this immense barrack, and on the oppo- 
site side of the road, is the new '* Bad-Haus," or 
bathing-house, pleasantly situated in a shrubbery. 
This building (which contains 178 windows) is of 
a modem construction, and straddling across the 
bottom of the valley, the celebrated water, which 
rises milk-warm from the rock, after supplying the 
baths on the lower stoiy, runs from beneath it 
No sooner, however, does the fluid escape from 
the building, than a group of poor washerwomen, 
standing up to their knees on a sheet, which is 
stretched upon the ground, humbly make use of 
it before it has time to get to the two little nulls 
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wliich ftreVatieiitty wattiiig for it about a ooo|4o of 
hundred yards beloir. 

After having paased, in the two oftablishments, 
an immense number of rooms, each fumi^ied by 
the Duke with white window-curtains, a walnut- 
tree bed with bedding, a chestnut-tree table, an 
elastie spring sofa, and three or four walnut-tree 
chairs, the price of each room (on an average from 
lOd. to 2f. arday) being pamted on the door, I 
complimented the good| or, to give her her proper 
title, the "bad" lady who attended me, on the 
plain, but useful order in which they appeared ; in 
return for which she very obli^gly ofiered to 
show me the source of the famous water, for the 
sake of which two such enormous establishments 
had been erected. 

In the history of the little duchy of Nassau, the 
discovery of tlds spring forms a story full of in- 
nocence and simplicity. Once upon a time there 
was a heifer,^ with which every thing in nature 
seemed to disagree. The more she ate, the thinner 
she grew — the more her mother licked her hide, 
the rougher and the more staring was her coat 
Not a fly in the forest would bite her — never was 
ahe seen to chew the cud, but, hide-bound, and 
melancholy, her hips seemed actually to be pro- 
truding from her skin. What was the matter with 
her no one knew — what could cure her no one 
could divine ; — in short, deserted by her master 
and her species, she was, as the* faculty would 
term it, "gpven over." 

In a few weeks, however, she suddenly re-ap- 
peared among the herd, with ribs covered with 
flesh — eyes hke a deei^-skin sle^ as a mole's — 
breath sweetly smeUing of milk — saliva hanging 
in ringlets from her jaw ! Eveiy day seemed to 
re-establish her health ; and the phenomenon was 
so striking, that the herdsman, feeling induced to 
watch her, discovered that regularly every evening 
ahe wormed her way, in secret, into the forest, until 
she reached an unknown spring of water, from 
which, having refreshed herself, she quietly return- 
ed to the valley. • 

The trifling circumstance, scarcely known, was 
almost forgotten by the peapant, when a young 
Nassau lady began decidedly to show exacUy the 
same incomprehensible symptoms as the heifer. 
Mother, sisters, friends, &ther, all tried to cure 
her, but in vain ; and the physician had actually 

** Taken hit leave with nghs and sorrow, 
Despairing of his fee to-morrow,*' 

when the herdsman, happening to hear of her case, 
prevailed upon her, at last, to try the heifer's secret 
remedy — she did so ; and, in a very short time, to 
the utter astonishment of her friends, she became 
one of the stoutest and roundest yotmg women in 
the dudiy. 

What had suddenly cured one sick lady was 

soon deemed a proper prescription for others, and 

all cases meeting with success, the spring, ^mdu- 

ally rising into notice, reoeived its name from a 
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circumstance whieh I shall shortly FiTplriw la 
the mean while, I will observe, that even lo this 
day horses are brought by the peasants to befeadiad, 
and I have gpod authority for believing, l3bmt in 
cases of slight consumption of the lungs, (n 4nt»- 
der common enough among horses,) themnimd i»- 
covers his flesh with surprising rapidity — nay, I 
have seen even the pigs bathed, though I wmi 
own that they appeared to have no other dnofdm 
except hunger. But to return to the '* bad ^ kil^. 

After following her through a labyrinth of pas- 
sages, (one of which not only leant mdewujB^ bA 
had an ascent hke a hill, (she at last unlocked a 
door, which was no sooner opened, than f aav 
glide along the floor close by me a couple of sibbI 
serpents I As the lady was talking very eamesdy 
at the time, I merely flinched aside as they passed^ 
without making any observation ; but after I had 
crossed a small garden, she pointed to a door which 
she said was that of the source, and while she 
stopped to speak to one of the servants, I advanced 
alone, and opening the gate, saw beneath me a sort 
of brunnen with three serpents about the aa§ of 
vipers swimming about in it ! Unable to contain 
my surprise, I made a signal to the lady with ny 
sta£^ aiMi as she hurried towards me, I still poimed 
to the reptiles, as if to know why in the name of 
iEsculapius they were allowed thus to contamiaaSe 
the source of the baths 7 

In the cahnest manner possihle, my oondaotnss 
(who seemed perfectly to comprehend ray sensa- 
tions) replied, ^ ^ eonlrotre, c'ejl ee fm domu U 
qtuUiU u cea eaux ! " 

The quantity of these reptilea, or SchUngen, that 
exist in the woods surrounding the spring is veiy 
great; and they of course have ^en their name 
to the place. When full grown they are about 
Ave feet long, and in hot weather are constantly 
seen gliding across the paths, or rustling under 
the dead leaves of the forest 

As soon as the lady had shown me the whole 
establishment, she strongly recommended me to 
take up my abode in the old " Bad-Haus ;" how- 
ever, on my first arrival, in crossing the prome- 
nade in front of it, I had cau^t a glimpse of sonis 
talkative old ladies, whose tongues and knkting 
needles seemed to be racing against eadi other, 
which made it very advisable to decline the polite 
invitation ; and I accordingly selected apartments 
at one extremity of the new Bad-Haus, my 
windows on the north looking into the shrubbeiy, 
those on the east upon the two little water-miQa^ 
revolving in the green lonely valley of Schlangen* 
bad. 

The cell of the hermit can hardly be mors 
peaceful than this abode: it is true it was not 
only completely inhabited, (there bemg no more 
rooms unoccupied,) but it was teeming with peo- 
ple, many of whom are known in the great worid. 
For instance, among its inmates were the Princen 
Romanow, first wife of the late Grand DukeCloQ- 
otantine of Rossia— the Duke of jSaze-CTobouig— 
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Ibtf Piince of Hesie Hombuig (wbose brother, 
the late LtndgmTe, married the Prinoem Elizabeth 
af England)— « Pranian Minister from Berlin, 
and occaaionallj Che Princess Royal of Prussia, 
married to the son of King Frederic William. 
No part ofthe building was ezclusiTely occupied 
by these nfl guests, but paying for their rooms 
BO more than ^ prices marked up<m the doors, 
they ascended tbo same staircase and walked 
aloDg the same passages with the humblest in- 
mates of the fdaoe. Yet within the narrow domi- 
iiioo of their own chamber, visiters wero rece i ved 
with every attention due to form and etiquette. 
The sflence and apparent solitude which reigned, 
liowever, in this new ''Bad-Haus" was tome al- 
w^rsa subject of astonishment and admiration. 
Sometimes a person would be seen carefully lock- 
ing bis door, and then, with the key in his pocket, 
qirietlj stealing along the passage : atother times, 
a lady might be caught on tip-toes softly ascend- 
ing the stairs ; but neither steps nor voices were to 
b«heavd; and &r from witnessing any thing like 
o ste ntat ion, it seemed to me that concealment was 
, mtber the order of the day. As soon as it grew 
daik, a sin^e wick floating in a small glass lamp, 
cfta at the top, was pUced at each great entrance 
door ; and another at each extremity of the 
long painages into which the rooms on eadi floor 
eommunicated, giving the visiters just light 
eooogh to avoul running against the walls : in ob- 
seore weather, there was alsoalamp here and there 
in the shrubbery, but as long as the pale moon 
shone in the heavens, its lovely light was deemed 
sttffictent. 

A table d'h6te dinner, at a florin for each per- 
son, was daily prepared, for all, or any, who might 
choose to attend it ; and for about the same price, 
a &meT with knives, forks, table-cloth, napkins, 
eCCy would be forwarded to any guest who, hke 
myself was fond of the luxury of solitude: coffee 
and tea were cheap in proportion, 

I have dwdt k>ng upon these apparently trifling 
details, because, humble as tUey may sound, I 
conceive that they contain a very important moral 
HflfW many of oorcountry people are always raving 
•boot the cheapness of the Continent, and how 
many every year break up their establishments in 
England to go in seareh of it ; yet, if we had but 
sense, or rather courage enough to live at home as 
economically and as rationally as princes and 
people of all ranks live throughout the rest of 
Eoiope, how uimecessaiy would be the sacii- 
fiee, and how much real happiness would be the 
i«snlt! 

The baths at Schlangedbad are the most harm- 
ksB and delicious luxuries of the sort I have ever 
enjoyed ; and I really quite looked forward to the 
morning for tho pleasure with which I paid my 
addresses to this delightful element Theefllectthe 
water produces on the skin is very smgolar ; it is 
about as warm as milk, but infinitely softer: and 
after dipping the band mto it, if the thumb be 



rubbed against the fingeis, it is said bf dUny la 
resemble satin. Neverthdess, whatever may ba 
its sensation, when the reader reflects that peo^ 
not only come to these baths from Russia, but that 
the water in stone bottles, merely as a oosmetie, is 
sent to St Petenbuig and other distant parts of 
Europe, he vrill admit that it must be soft indeed 
to have gamed for itself such an eztraordinaiy 
degree of celebrity: for there iano town at Schlan* 
genbad, not even a village--nothing therefore bat 
the real or fancied charm of the water could attract 
people into a little sequestered vaUey, which in 
every sense of the word is out of si^t of the 
dvilbed world ; and yet I must say, that I never 
remember to have exited m a plaee which poa» 
•eased such fascinating beauties ; besides wldcfa^ 
(to say nothing of breathmg pure, dry air,) it is 
no small pleasure to live in a skin which pots all 
peofrfein goodhumonr— at least, with theraselvesi 
But bendes the cosmetic channs of this water, it is 
declared to possess virtues of more substantial 
value : it is sakl to tranquillize the nerves, to soothe 
all inflammation ; and from this latter property, 
the cures of consumption which are repealed to 
harebeen eflbcted, amonghoman beingfi and cattle^ 
may have proceeded. Yet whatever good eflect 
the water may have upon this insidioas disorderi 
its fint operation most certainly must be to oei»> 
trahste the bad eSect of the dimate^ whieh to 
consumptive patients must decidedly be a very 
severe trial, for deli^tfbl as it is to people in fo> 
bust health, yet the keenness of the mountain air, 
together with the sudden altematioos of tempeta- 
tore to which the valley of Sddangenbad is ex- 
posed, must, I think, be any thing but a remedy 
for weak lungs. 

The eflbct produced upon the skin, by lying 
about twenty minutes in the batl^ I one day hap- 
pened to overhear a short, fat Frenchman describe 
to his friend in the following words— **>fof»(«tir, 
iUms eet bd$i8 on demfiU absoHment anumreuxde 
soi-mtmer* I cannot exactly corroborate this 
Gallic stAement, yet I must admit that limbs, 
even old ones, gradually do appear as if they were 
converted into white marble. The skin assumes 
a sort of glittering, phosphoric brightness, resem- 
bling very much white objects, which, having 
been throvm overboard, in calm weather within 
the tropics, many of my readen have probably 
watched sinking in the ocean, which seems to 
blanch and illuminate them as they descend. The 
efl^t is very extraordinary, and I know not liow 
to account for it, unless it be produced by some 
prismatic refraction, caused by the peculiar par- 
tides with which the fluid is impregnated. 

The Schlangenbad water contains the muriates • 
and carbonates of lime, soda, and magnesia, with 
a slight excess of carbonic add which hdds the 
carbonates in sdntion. The celebrated embdlisb- 
ment which it produces on the skin is, in my 
opinion, a sort of corrosion, which removes tan, or 
any other artificial covering fliat the surface may 
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have attained from ezpoaure and iU-treatmeot by 
thetim and wind. In diort, the body w cleaned 
by H, joBt as a kitchen-maid acoum her copper 
eanoepan; and the eflkt being evident, ladiea 
modesdy approach it from the moat distant parts 
of Europe. I am by no means certain, liowever, 
that they receire any pennanent benefit; mdeed, 
on the contrary, 1 should think that their skins 
would erentoally become, if any things, coarser, 
from the removal of a slight veil or covering in- 
tended by nature as a protection to the ci^de. 

But whether this water be pennanently bene- 
ficial io ladies or not, the softness it ^ves to the 
whole body is quite delightful ; and with two ele- 
ments, air and water, in perfection, I found that 1 
grew every hour more and more attached to the 
place. 

On the cellar-floor, or lower story of my abode, 
(« die New Bad-Haus,*') where the baths are 
dtnated, there lived an old man and his wife, 
whose duty it was to |»epare (he baths, and to 
give towels, etc I do not know whether the 
Sohlangenbad waters corrode the temper as well 
as the skin, yet, certainly, this old couple appeared 
to me to becontinuaUy quarrelling; and every 
litde trifle I required for my bath, though given to 
me with the greatest good-will, seemed to form a 
snbject of jealous dispute between this subter^ 
ranean pair. The old woman, however, invari- 
ably got the best of the argument,— a triumph 
vrt^ I suspect proceeded more from her physical 
than moral powers: in short, as is occasionally 
the case, the old gentleman was afraid of bis com- 
panion ; and I observed that his attitude, as he 
argued, veiy much resembled that of a cat in a 
comer, when spittmg in the face of a terrier dog. 
Finding that they did not work happily together, 
I always managed to prevent both of them coming 
to me at once. The old woman, however, insist- 
ed oo prepaiing my bath ; and, with a great pole 
in one hand, stirring up the water— a thermome- 
ter in the other, and a pair of spectacles blinded 
with steam on her noee, she very goo(f>naturedly 
brought the temperature of the water to the pro- 
per degree, which is said to be 87 of Reaumur. 

After I had had my bath, the old wife being out 
of the way, I one day paid a visit of compliment 
to her husband, who had shown, by many little 
attempted attentions, that he was, had he dared, 
as anxious as his partner to serve me. Withgreat 
delight, he showed me several bottles full of ser- 
pents ; and then, opening a wooden bos, he took 
out, as a fisherwoman would handle eels, some 
very bug ones— one of which (first looking over 
his shoulder to see that a certain personage was 
away) he put upon a line, which she had stretched 
aeross the room for drying clothes. In order, I 
suppose, to demonstrate to me that the reptile was 
harmless, he took it off the rope, along which it 
was rnoving very quickly ; and, without subnut- 
fing his project for my approbadon, he suddeoly 
Disced it on my breast, along which it crawled, 



until, stretching its kmg nedL with half Hm body 
into the air, it hdd on, in a moat sii^dar mmMmat^ 
by a smgle fold in the doth, whaAj by a aoit aC 
contortion of the vertebras, it firmly grasped. 

The old man, apparently highly aatiafiod widi 
this first act of hie entertainment, gravely tniMja e d - 
ed to show hvihgaerpenU of sU ookwrB and aiMs, 
— stufied serpents, and aerpents* akins,— alsf 
which seemed very proper hobbtea, to mamae lbs 
long winter evenings of the aged aervaat of 
Sohlangenbad, ortheSerpenU* Bath. Atlaat^hew- 
ever, the fellow's dry, blanched, wrinkled ftoe be- 
gan to smile. Grinning, as he slowly nKwalsd 
on a chair, he took from a high ahdf a brasd. 
mouthed, white ^ass bottle, and then, in a aort of 
savage ecstacy, pronouncing the word "Bamk 
MBT !" he placed it in my hands. 

The bottle was about tnlf full of duf^ water— 
a few dead flies and crumbs of bread were atte 
bottom— and near the top there was a aonflfiseft 
ofthm wood which vrent about half serosa the 
phiaL Upon this slender acafioldinfr ito fishy 
eyes staring upwards at a piece of ooaoe liaeoy 
which, being tied round the mouth, aerred aa a 
cork— the shriveled skm of its under-jaw moving 
at every sweltering breath which it took-^4fasre 
sat a large, speckled, livmg toad ! 

Like Sterne's captive, he had not by his sids 
«a bundle of sticks, notched with aM theifisaal 
days and nights he hsd passed there ;** yet tbor 
sum total was as deariy ezpieased m the ua- 
bealthy colour of the poor creature's skin ; and 
certainly, in my lifetime, I never had seen whst 
might truly be called— a sick toad. 

It was quite impossible to help pitying any ]iv> 
ing being, confined by itself in somiaenblsa 
dungeon. However, the old man's eyes were 
beaming with pride and delight at what he con- 
ceived to be his own ingenuity— and ezdahning 
"Sch6nes Wetter!" (fine weather!) he pointed 
to the wood- work on which the poor creature was 
sitting— and then he exultingly ezfrfamed that, so 
soon as it should be going to rain, the toad wodd 
get down into the water. ** Bamombt !" repeated 
the old fellow, grinning from ear to ear, as,raonnting 
on the chah-, he replaced his prisoner on the sheC 

My first impression was, ■< eottf fwi esatc," to 
buy this barometer,— carry its poor capthreto die 
largest marsh I could find,— and then, breskiBg 
the botde mto shivers,, to give him, what tosds 
appreciate better than mankind— liberty ; but, on 
reflecting a moment, I felt quite sure that the oU 
inquisitor would soon procure another subject for 
torture ; and, as with toads as witii oorsdvei^ 
*'e'e«t (e premier pot 9tii eo^" I thou^^ it better 
that this poor imprisoned creature, to a oertiin 
decree accustomed to his misery, should eaitia 
it, than that a fresh toad should sufier:— it alee 
occurred to me^ that if I should dare to pordnse 
his rude instrument, the ingenious, unfeeling old 
wretch of a philosopher might be enoounged to 
make othen for sale. 
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The old btth, or ** bad" man, bad Ttpen' neata, 
theo' ogga, and manyotber Caliban ctuioattieB, 
wfaieh be waa desiioua to abow ino; but, baling 
aoea quite enougb for one moming'a fisit, and be- 
sidesy heaiini; bia wSefn tongue coining along tbe 
aubterranean paaaage, I kit bim— ber— toad— 
repCileB, etc, to fret away their eziatence, wbile I 
rose into far biigbter regiona above tbem. 

Alter aacending a ooaple of flights of ataira^ I 
stroned for some time on tbe little parade, which 
is dose to the entrance of the old *< bad-baus ;" 
bat the benches being all occupied by people list- 
eoing to tbe band of music, and besides, not lik- 
ing tbe artificial passages of hedges cut, without 
metaphor, to the qnick, I bade adieu to the scene ; 
and, entoiag tbe great forest, with which the bills 
in every direction were clothed to their summits, 
I aaeeoded a steep, broad road (across which a 
ample of schlangens glided close by me,) until I 
came to a hat, from which there is a veiy pleas- 
ing heme view of the little valley of Scddangenbad. 
It ia certainly a moat lomantio f pot, and that it 
bad appeared so to others waa mrident, from a 
marble pillar and inscriptioa whiflu atood on the 
edga of a predpiee before me. Tfap tale it com- 
memorated ia simply beautiful..^ The Coant de 
GroDoe, the Dutch Ambassador at Frankfuit, 
havings in tbe healthy autumn p^his life, come to 
Scblangenbad, with bia young wife, was so en- 
chanted with tbe lovdiness of the country, the 
roildnesa of the air, and the exquisite softness of 
the water, that, quite unable to contam bimaelf, 
ooablaok marUe column he caused to be scnlp- 
torad, as emblems of himself and bia companion, 
two created aeblangens, eating leavea (apparently 
a aalad) out of tbe same bowl— with the following 
pathetie ioBenpCion :— 

EH 

Reconnaissance 

Dea D^lideuaea Saisona 

Pass^es Id Ensemble 

Par 

CHAELE8 C** DBORVNNB 

El 
BBT8I C**^ DBORVNKB. 

183a 

Leavmg this quiet sentimental bower, and de> 
icending the bill, I entered tbe great pile of build- 
inga of the old Bad-Haus, or Naaaauer-Hof, and 
as I was advandng along one of ita endless pas- 
sages, I passed an open door, from which a busy 
bom proceeded, whidi dearly prodaimed it to be 
a school. My grave Mentor-like-figure was no 
•oooer observed silently standing at its portal, 
than its master, a short, slight, hectic-looking lad, 
•caredy twenty, seemed to feel an unaccountable 
desire to form my acquaintance. Begging me to 
enter bia amall literary dominion, be veiy modest^ 
ly lequeated leave to be permitted to explain to 
me the nature of the studies he waa imparting to 



his sobjecCs, tlia fittlecreatnre% from their boiebeB, 
looking at me all tbe time with tbe aame aort of 
fear with which mice look into the iaoe of a bull- 
dog, or fifOgB at the terrific bill and outline of a 
Btork. 

Having, by a ali^ inclination, accepted tins 
oflbiv the young Dominie crairoenced by stating 
that all the children in Nassau are obliged, by 
order of the Duke, to go to acbool, from aix to 
fourteen years of age ; — that the parenta of a 
child, who has intentionally miased, are forced to 
pay two kreuzers the first time, four the second, 
six the third, and that if tbey are too poor to pay 
these fines, they are obliged to work tbem out in 
hard labour, or are otherwise punished for their 
childreo's ne^ect $— that tbe inhabitants of each 
village pay the scboolmaater among themadvea, 
in proportions^ varying according to their mean% 
but that the Duke preacribea what tbe duldiea 
are to learn — namely, religion, ainging^ reading, 
writing, Scripture history, the German language, 
natural biatory, geogmphy, and aocounta ;*-and 
that the mode of imparting tbia education ia 
gnmnded upon the system of Pestaloxai. 

This introductory explanation being conduded, 
the young master now displayed to me apedraeoa 
of hia acbolara' writing— showed me their alates 
covered with sums in the first rules of aiithmetio 
—and then calling up several girla and boys, be 
placed bis wand in the hand of each trembling 
little arcbm, who one by one waa deaired to point 
out upon maps, which hung againatthe walls, 
the great oceans, seas, mountains, and capitala of 
our globe. Having expressed my unqoaUfied ap> 
probation of tbe zeal and attention with which 
tbia excellent young man had tfUently been 
labooiin^ at the arduous, ** never aroinf^ still bfr> 
ginningf* duties of bis life, I waa about to depart, 
when, as a last favour, be anxiously intreated me 
to hear his children, for one moment, sing ; and 
striking the table with his wand, it instantly, as if 
it had been a tuning fork, called them to atten- 
tion — at a second blow on the table, they pushed 
aside their slates and books — at a third, opening 
their eyea as wide as they could, they inflated 
their tiny lungs brimful — and at a fourth bb>w, 
in full cry, they all opened, to my no amall aston- 
iabment, mouths which, in blackness of inside^ ex- 
actly reaembled a pack of King Charles's spaniala : 
had the children been drinking ink, thdr tongues 
and palates could not have been darker; and 
though, accompanied by their master, the pslam 
they were aingjng was simply beautiful, and 
thou^ their infantrae voicea atreaming along the 
endleaa passages produced a reverberation which 
was exceedingly pleasing^ yet there was some- 
thing so irresistibly comic in their appearance, 
that any countenance but my own would have 
smiled. 

The cause of the odd-looking pbenomeaon 
suddenly occurred to me,— having, in the morn- 
ing, observed aeveral peaaants, whose trowsara at 
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the kneM were stamed peifecdy black, by their 
having knek down to pick bSberrtei, which grow 
on the fiifeBt-coTered hille of Nassau in the grea^ 
est profiision. The children had evidently been 
grazing on the same ground, and as soon as the 
idea occurred, I observed by their little black 
fingers that my solution of the dark problem was 
correct. 

Retunung to my residence, the New Bad-Haus, 
tiie son, though much less weary than myself, 
having sunk to rest, I sat alone for some time m 
one of the bowers of the shrubbery belonging to 
the building. Oooasionany a human figure, scarcely 
visible from the deep shade of the trees, glided 
slowly by me, but whether that of a prince or a 
peasant I neitiier knew nor cared. What inte- 
rested me infinitely more, was to observe the fire- 
flies, which, with small lanterns in their tails, were 
either soaring close above me, or sparkling among 
(be boshes. The bright emerald green light 
which they possessed was lovely beyond deecrip- 
tion, yet apparently they had only received per- 
miasion to display it so long as they remained on 
the wing— «nd as two young ones, gliding before 
me, rested for a moment on a rose-leaf, at my side, 
tiie instant they closed their wings, they were left 
together in total darkness. Some (probably old 
ones) steadily sailing, passed me, as if on busi- 
ness, while others, dandng in the air, had evi- 
dendyno object except pleasure; yet, whether 
flying in a circle or in a line, each little creature, 
as it proceeded, gayly illuminated its Own way, 
and like a pure, cheerful, well-conditbned 
mind, it also shed a trifling lustre on whatever it 
approached. 

As I sat ^re alone in the dark, I could not 
drive from my mind the interesting picture I had 
just been witnessing in the little village school of 
Sdilangenbad. , 

We are all in England so devotedly attached 
to that odd, easily pronounced, but difficult to be 
defined word— liberty, that there is, perhaps, no- 
thing we flhould all at once set our backs, our 
faces, and our heads against more, than a nation- 
al oompolsatory system of education, similar to 
that prescribed in Nassau ; and yet, if law has the 
power to punish crime, there seems at first to exist 
no very strong reason why it should not also be 
permitted, by education, to prevent it Every re- 
spectable parent in our country will be ready to 
admit, that the most certain recipe for making 
his son a useful, a happy, and a valuable member 
of society, is carefully to attend to the cultivation 
of his mind. We all believe that good seeds can 
be sown there, that bad ones can 1m eradicated — 
that ignorance leads a child to error and crime- 
that his mental darkness, like a town, can be il- 
luminated — that the judgment (his only weapon 
•gainst his passions) can, like the blacksmiths 
arm, by use, be strengthened ; and if it be thus uni- 
versally admitted that education is one of the 
t valuable propertiea a rational b^g can be- 
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queath to his own dnld, it would seem to 
that a parental government miglrt daim (at 
before Heaven) neaily as much right to i 
a child to education, as a criminal to the jQaOoOTB. 
Nevertheless, as a curious example of the ^HSum ot m 
in national taste, it may be observed, that tbarngft 
in England judges and juries can any wfaeC9 be 
found to condemn the body, they would ewe 
be observed to shrink at the very ide 
the mind ; they see no moral or reU^ous 
tion to imprison the former, but they all ngnt t 
it would be a political ofience to liberate the 1 
ter. Although our poor-laws oblige ereiy pu 
to feed, house, and clothe its offiprin^ yet is 1 
land it is thought wrong to enforce any 
provision for the mind, and yet the Dake otNmm- 
sau might argue, that in a civilized c iii miM 
nity children have no more natural righi to be 
brought up ignorant than naked ; in siiof^ Ikit if 
the mildest government be jostifiefl in fbroBg a 
man, for decency's sake, to envelop his body, k 
might equally daim the power of obligmgbioiy ftv 
the welfare, prosperity, and advancemeot of the 
community— to develop his mmd. 

Into so complicated an argument I fed uiya etf 
quite incompetent to enter, yet were I at this me- 
ment to be leaving this world, there is no ooe 
assertion I think I could more sdemnly maintain 
— ^there is no important &ct I am more eerioiMiy 
convinced of— and there is no evidence wfaichy 
from the observation of my whole hfo, I could 
more conscientiously ddiver, than that, aa &r at I 
have been capable of judging^ our system of eda- 
cation in England has produced, does produce^ the 
most lamentable poUtical eflects. 

Strange as it may sound, I befieve leirpeofte 
will, on reflection, deny, what a moiC remarkable 
diflerence exists between a man and what b teraMd 
mankind — in fact, between the inteUigeaoe of the 
human being and that of the species to which he 
belongs. 

If a man of common or of the oommooest abili- 
ties be watched throughout a day, it ia quite de- 
lightful to remark how dever^ he adapts his 
conduct to the various trifling unforeaeen dream- 
stances which occur— how shrewdly, asthroogha 
labyrinth, he pursues his own interests, and with 
what alacrity he can alter his plans, or, as it is 
vulgariy termed, change his mind, the instant it 
becomes advisable for him to flo so. Appeal to 
him on any plain subject, and you find him gifUd 
with quick perception, possessed with ready jodg- 
ment, and with his mind sparkling with inteifi- 
gence. Now, mix a dosen such men togetheiv 
and intellect instantly begins to coagulate; in 
short, by addition you have produced subtractioB. 
One man means what he cannot dearly explain 
— another ably expresses what he did not exactly 
mean— one, while disputing his neighbour^ jnd^ 
ment, neglects his own— another inddently re- 
clines his head upon his neighbour's brain — one 
does not care to see— another forgets to foresee— 
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m abort, tbooi^ an J OM piUK eoold atoer the Tas- 
sel into port, with twelve at the behn she inevitably 
mnB apon the rocks. Now, instead of a dozen 
man, if any thing be committed to the care, judg- 
ment» or honour oT a Uxgp body, or, as it is not 
improperly termed,, ** a corporaUon" of men, 
their torpor, apathy, and sloth are infinitely in- 
creased, and when, instead of a corporation, it be 
left to that nonentity, a whole nation—the total neg- 
lect it meets with is beyond all remedy. Inshort, 
the individiials of a community, compared with 
the-eraununity itself are like a swarm of bees 
compared with bees that have swarmed or clung 
together in a lump, and as the countiyroan stands 
shaking the dull mass from the bough, one can 
scarcely believe that it is composed of little^ ac- 
tive, intelligent, busy creatures, each armed with 
a sting as well as with knowledge^ and arrange- 
ments which one can hardly sufficientiv admire. 
If this theory be correct, it wUl account (ft once for 
oor unfortunate system of education in England, 
wtneb, being every body's duty, is therefore nobo- 
dy% duty, and which, like 

" The child whom many falhen share, 
Has never known a father's care.*' 

In the evening of a long, toilsome life, if a man 
were to be obli^ solemnly to declare what, with- 
oat any eiceptbn, has been the most lovely thing 
which on the surface of this earth it has been his 
good fortune to witness, I conceive that, with* 
out hesitation, he roig^t reply— Ms mmd of a 
foungefdid. Indeed, tf we bdieve that creation, 
with all its charms, was beneficently made for 
roan, it seems almost to follow that his mind, the 
mirror in which every minute object is to be re- 
flected, most be gifted with a polish snlBciently 
hi^ to enable it to receive the lovely and delicate 
hnages created for its enjoyment Accordingly, 
we observe with what delight a child beholds 
iig^it— colours— flowers— fruit, and every new ob- 
ject that meets his eye ; and we all know that be- 
fore hie judgment be permitted to inhere, for 
many years be feels, or rather sufiers, a thirst for 
information which is almost insatiable. 

He desires, and veiy naturally desires, to know 
what the moon is ?— what are the stars ?-^where 
the rain, vrind, and storm come from 7 With inno- 
ecDl simpHdty he asks, what becomes of the li^ 
of a candle when it is blown out? Any story or 
any histoiy he greedily devours ; and so strongly 
does bis youthful mind retain every sort of image 
impressed upon it, that it is well known his after- 
nfo is often incapable of oblit^ting the terror de- 
picted theie by an old nurse's tales of ghosts, and 
hobgoblins of darkness. 

Now with tiieir minds in this pure, healthy, vo- 
racknia state, the sons of all oor noblest families, 
and of the most estimable people in the country, 
are, after ceitain preparations, eventually sent to 
those slaughter-houses of the understanding, our 
public sch^^ where, weaned fimn the charms of 



the living world, they are nailed to the study of 
two dead languages— like galley-slaves, they are 
chained to these oars, and are actually flogged if 
they neglect to labour. Instead of imbibing know- 
ledge suited to their youthful age, they are made 
to learn the names of Action's hounds— to study 
the life of Alexander's horse— to know the fate of 
Alcibiades's dog {i-in short, it is too well known 
that Dr. Lempriere made 3000{. a^year by the sale 
of a dictionary, in which he had amassed, ^ for 
the use of schools," tales and rubbish of this de- 
scription. The poor boy at last ** gets," as it is 
termed, into " Ovid," where he is made to study 
every thing which human ingenuity could invent to 
sully, degrade, and ruin the mind of a young pei> 
son. The Almighty Creator of the Universe ia 
caricatured by a set of grotesque personages term- 
ed gods and goddesses, so grossly sensual, so in- 
ordinately licentious, that were they to-day to ap- 
pear in London, before sunset they would proba- 
bly be every one of them where they ought to be 
—at the tread-mill. The poor boy, however, must 
pore over all their amours, natural and unnatu- 
ral ; — he must learn the birth, parentage, and edu- 
cation of each, with the biogmpby of their nume- 
rous ofispring, earthly as well as unearthly. He 
must study love-letters from the heavens to the 
earth, and metamorphoses which have almost all 
some low, impure object The only geography 
he learns is ** the world known to the andents." 
Although a member of the first maritime nation 
on the globe, he learns no nautical sdence but 
that possessed by people who scarcdy dared to 
leave their shores ; all his knowledge of military 
life is that childish picture of it which might fairly 
be entitled ** war without gunpowder." But even 
the little which on these subjects he does leani, ia 
so mixed up with fable, that his mind gets puzzled 
and debilitated to such a degree, that be becomes 
actually unable to distinguish truth from falsehood, 
and when he reads that Hannibal melted the Alps 
with vinegar, he does not know whether it be real- 
ly true or not. 

In this degraded state, with the energy and cu- 
riosity of their young minds blunted— actually 
nauseating the intellectual food which they had 
once so naturally desired, a whole batch of boys at 
the age of about fourteen'* are released from their 
schools to go on board men of war, where they are 
to strive to become the heroes of their day. They 
sail from their country ignorant of almost every 
thing that has happened to it since the days of the 
Romans — having been obliged to look upon all the 
phenomena of nature, as well as the mysteries of 
art, without explanation, their curiosity for infor- 

* At this ago I nyself left my daasicai scoodl, 
•earccly knowing the name of a tingle river in the new 
world— tired almost to death of the history of the Ilis- 
■us. In after-^e I entered a river of America more 
than five timet at broad at from Dover to Calais— and 
with retpect to the llittut, which had received in mv 
mind tuch distorted importancej I will only tay, that I 
have repeatedly walked across it in about twenty te- 
oonds, without wetting my ankles l 
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matioDonfliichiabjecliliufalMidecL Tbejlaui 
afuntt the capfUn, but know nothing of its power 
— they «re mrronnded bj mechanical contrivanoea 
of ereij aort, but onderatand them no moce 4han 
they do the atan in the finnament They ateer 
firom one ooontry to another, ignorant of the cua- 
toma, mannera, prejodioea, or Ungoagea of any ; 
they know nothing of the eflect of climate— it ro- 
qmree almoat a fever to drive them from the aim ; 
in &ct, they poaaeas no practical knowledge. The 
firat leaaon they learn from adveraity is their own 
gviltleaa ignomnce, and no aooner are they in real 
danger, than they diaoover how ill apent has been 
the time they have devoted to the rehgbn of the 
heathen — how vain it ia in affliction to patter over 
the namea of Actnon and bis hoands ! 

That in apite of all theae disadvantages, a act of 
hi^i4>red, noble-apirited young men eventually 
become, as they really do, an honour to their 
country, is no proof that their early education has 
not done all in ita power to prevent them. But, 
to return to those we left at our public schools. 

As theae boya riae, they become, as we all know, 
more and more conversant in the dead languages, 
ontil the fatal period arrives, when, proudly Uden 
with these two panniers, they proceed to one of 
our univeraitiea. Arriving, for instance, at Oxford, 
they find a aplendid high street, magnificently il- 
lominatad with gas, filled with handsome shops, 
Invened by the mail, macadamized, and, like every 
other part of our great commercial country, beam- 
ing vrith modem intelligence. In this street, how- 
ever, they are not permitted to reside, but, con- 
ducted to the right and left, they meander among 
mouldering monastic-looking buildings, until they 
reach the cloisters of the particular college to which 
they are aentenced to belong. By an ill-judged 
mianomer, they are from this moment enooura^, 
•van by their preceptors, to call each other men ; 
and a man d seventeen, **too tall for achool,*' 
talks of another mmi of eighteen, as gravely aa I 
always mention the name of my prototype Me- 
thusalem. What their studies are, will sufficient- 
ly appear from what is required of them, when 
they come before the public as candidates for 
th^ degrees. At this examination, which is to 
give them, throughout their country, the rank of 
finished scholars, tbese self-entitled men are 
gravely examined first of all in Divinity,— and then, 
aa if in scorn of it, almost in the same breath, they 
deacant about the God of this vice, and the God 
of that ; in short, they are obliged to translate any 
two heathen authors in Latin, and any other two 
in Greek, they themselves may aelect They are 
next examined in Aristotle's moral philosophy, and 
their examination, like their education, being now 
eoocloded, their minda being now decreed to be 
brim-full, they are launched into their lespective 
gradea of aodety, as accomplished, polished men, 
who have reaped the inestiinable advantagea of a 
good elatrieal cdueatfon. But it is not these gen- 
tlemen that I presume to ridicule : on the contrary, 
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I firmly believ« that the IMOatodenliyWfaoat «w 
time are generally at Oxford, are as hi^i-oiiadBd, 
as h^y talented, as anxioua to impnyve t iism 
sehrea, as handsome, and, in every aeoaa «r ths 
word, aa fine a aet of lada as can any w l is ie he 
met with in a body on the face of the ^sbcu I 
alao know that all oar most estimable efaanetafa, 
an the moat enlightened men oar coontiy hee ever 
prodooed, have, generally apiBakinj^ been m— 
betaofoae<ofoaruoivenitiea; but, in apite of si 
thia, will any reasonable being aerioaal j i 
that the workmanship haa been eqoaltothe i 
rials? I mean, that their educatioQ has 1 
tothemaelvea?- 

Let any one weigh what they have neikmnt 
againat what they have, and he will find tbt the 
difference ia exactly that which exiate b e t w eui 
creation itself end a satchel of nnisty books. I 
own they are akilfuUy conversant in the latter; I 
own that they have even deserved prixes for haviag 
made verses in imitation of Sappho— odes in ini- 
tation of Horace— epigrams after the model of the 
Anthologia, aa well aa after the mode ef MaiCial ; 
but what haa the university taught them of tiK 
former? Haa it even informed tbsm of thedMoo- 
very of America? Has it given them the power of 
conversing with the peaaant of any one nation ia 
Europe? Haa it explained to them any one of ths 
wonderful woika of creation ? Haa it taogbt than 
a aingle invention of art? Haa it shown the 
young landed proprietor how to meaaora the 
smalleat field on his estate? Has it tang^ him 
even the firat rudiments of economy? Haaitex- 
plained to him the principle of a ooouoon pnn^? 
Has It fitted him in any way to stand in thatdah 
tinguished situation which by birth and foitons 
he is honestly entitled to hold? Haa it pven hisi 
any agricultural information, any commenial 
knowledge^ any acquamtance with mankind^ er 
withboaineaaofanyaortorkind; and, leatly, has 
it made him modeatly aensible of haa own igw- 
rance?— or haa it, on the contrary, done all u iti 
power to inake him feel not only perfectly aatiafied 
with his own acquirementa, but oontempt for those 
whose minds are only fiUed with plaia uaehil 
knowledge? 

But it will be proudly argued, ^'The Vhwut 
aiTT HAS TAUGHT HIM DiviiiiTT !** In thooiy, I 
admit it may have done so ; but, in all bia terms, 
haa the atudent practically learnt aa much of Om- 
nipotence as the hurricane could explam to Iwn in 
five minutea? To teach young hda the aimpte 
doctriaea of Christianity, ia it adviaable to hide 
from their minda creation ? Ia it adviaable to al- 
low them to remain out of their ooUegea till nid- 
lugbt? But takmg leave of the oniverai^, let as, 
for a moment, oonaider the political eflbcta of its 
cramped, abort-aighted, narrow-minded ayatem. 

On quitting their colleges^ oar yoong men, m- 
stead of being aenriUe, that although they have 
read much tlttt is ornamental, their edncalion hat 
scrupulously avoided all that ia usefiil— insteadof 
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mAtallyfiwliiig that tliey hare to miike lip for Kwt 
tiiBe^ mml to figlit their wa j from nothing to dia- 
linction like Jto^tem offioera in our annj, or like 
nidahipiiien in the navy, they have Teiy great lea- 
Mtt to ooMider that, far from being literary vea- 
acte, mdely put together, they are lannched into 
society as perfect as a fri^tte from ita dock ! 

With xespeot to the dmdgery of gaining ho- 
Mms, tfa^ &cl that they already poaaeea them, 
can jpTfdbfce tibem, and tme eiiou§^ they ahow lat 
dan, 9nd claaa, and 3d daaa hononra, which are 
aaeomnt in the oountiy aa the cob of the realm ; 
and, with reapect to their education being ie^Mr* 
/aeC, by univeraal oonaent, it has for centuiiea been 
oouplad widi the moat flattering adjectireB ;— it ia 
ttmed pofite— elegit — acoompliabed — good — 
complete— ezeeUent—regnlai^-daaaical, etc etc. 
In IHecaiy creation theae young men concmve that 
they are lominariea, not apecka— ornaments, not 
blemiahes ! not merely in their own opinions, but 
by mnvenal consent and acdamation. Their po- 
tilical place ia undeniably, therefore, the helm, not 
baforethemaat; they are to guide, conduct, steer 
the Teaael of the state, not ignobly labour at its 
oar! 

Aoeordingly, when they take their placea in 
bolkhonsea of Parliament, plunging at once into 
their own natire element, they rise up in the ira- 
BiediatB presence of noblemen and gentlemen 
who not only boast of having received exactly the 
same edocation aa themaelves, but who, aa youths^ 
have proedly won the self-same honours which 
they enjoy ; and I here very humbly beg leave 
again to repeat, that becauae our Pariiament 
mamtaina, and always has maintained, a front 
rank of men of undaunted reaolution, tranacendent 
abihtiea, brilBant natural genius, and clear, compre- 
hanaive, enlightened minds, it does not follow 
diat the ayatem of our public achools and univer- 
aitiea nmat necessarily be practically good. On 
the contrary, it only proves that human inatitu- 
tieaa can no more eztinguiah the native virtue, 
taknt, and integrity of a country, than they can 
inde from the world the light of the aan ; but edu- 
cation can miadirect, though it cannot annihilate; 
it can give the national mind a hankering for un- 
wholaaome food,— it can encourage a paasion for 
iiseleas instead of usefril information. On ita 
course high-bred lads may be trained to race 
against each other, until the vain object they have 
slaved for can never in after-life reappear, but 
their blood warroa wkhin them. 

Now Bupposing, for a aingle moment, that En- 
liah education be admitted to be aa useless and 
d ang ero u a as I have endeavoured to deacribe it, 
let 08 conaider what might naturally be expected 
to be its practical political efiects. 

In our two bouses of Parliament, chwncal elo> 
quaoee would unavoidably become the order of 
die day; and daasical allusions, when neatly ex- 
pieaaed, wodd always receive that heartfelt cheer 
whiob^ even the oldest among us are unable to 



withhold from what remioda oa of the pleastf«a 
and attaehmenta of our eariy daya. Thoa en- 
couraged, young atateamen would feel thor power 
rather than tbeir inexperience ; and, with their 
minds stored with knowledge declared to poaaess 
intrinsic valuo^ they would not be very backward 
in displaying it Language, rather than matter, 
would thua become Uie object of emulation— 
apeecbea would awell into orationa— and, in this 
oontentkm and conflict of geoiua, men of dever- 
naaa, ready wit, brilliant imagination, retentive 
memory, cauatic reply, and laat, though not least, 
aoundneaa of conatitution, would riae to the anrfiice^ 
tin above thoae who, with much deeper reflectioo, 
much heavier aenae, more ateribg knowledge^ 
and more powerful judgment, were yet found to 
be wanting in activity in their parte of apeech. 
Baffled, therefore, in their laconic attempts to ex- 
pond their uninteresting leger-like, uniaduon- 
able opinions, this useful class of men would 
probably, by silence or otherwise, retire from the 
unequal contest, which would become more and 
more of an art, until extraordinary talent waa re- 
quired to carry political questions so plain and 
simple, that were votea mutely to be given by any 
aet of hum-drum men, there would acarocly be a 
difierencein their opiniona. 

In the raidat of thia civil war, a young man, 
acaroely one-and-twenty, would be very likely 
rapidly to riae to be the Prime Miniater of our 
great commercial countiy ! for although, if thia 
world teachea ua any one moral, it ia, that youth 
and inexperience are s3rnonymou8; yet when 
talent only be the palm, surely none have better 
right to contend for it than the young ! 

Seated on the exalted pinnacle which he has 
most fairiy and honourably attained, if not by 
general acclamation, at least by the applauding 
voice of the majority, he muat, of courae, atand 
against the intellectual tempeat which baa unna- 
turally brougjht a peraon of hia age to the anifaee. 
Accordingly, by the main atreng3i of hia youthful 
genius, by his admitted superiority of talent, thia 
beardleaa pilot would probably triumphantly main- 
tain hia place at the helm— requiring, however, 
support from those of hia admirers most approach- 
ing in eloquence tohimaelC To obtain the ser- 
vices of some great orator, he would (copying the 
system of his opponents) be mduced to appmnt a 
man, for instance. Secretary for the Cokmics, who 
on this earth had never reached the fimits even of 
its temperate zone ; another, who had not heard 
a shot fired, or even seen a aheli in the air, would, 
peihaps, be created Maater-Gkneral of our Ord- 
nance ; in short, talent being the weapon or ainglo- 
stu^ of Pariiament, he would, like othera before 
Mm, arm himself with it at any coat, and thus 
reign triumphant 

However, without supposing such an extreme 

case, led us fearlesdy recall to mind a roiaerable 

ikct almost of yesterday. In the fotal year 1825, 

the British government conceived the purely das- 
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Mcal aiid hisMy poetMAl klM of •< bringng a B^ 
world into ezMtence!" Mott people will raraember 
with what flowery eloqnenoe the eleguit project 
WM laid befoie Parliament, and how loudly and 
generaUy it vras cheered— the blind were led by 
the btiod— all our senators being eqaafly charmed 
at the splendid possibility 6f their thus politically 
dabbling in creatibn. The truth or moral, how- 
ever, came upon us at last, like the simoom upon 
the traveller who ignorantly ventures on the deserts 
of Africa. The country almost foundered, and 
though she has, to a certain degree, recovered 
from the shock, yet thousands of widows, orphans, 
and people of small incomes, are to this day in 
indigence and sorrow, secretly lamenting the hour 
in which the high-flown parliamentry project was 
disseminated. 

The charity, pater-noster system of education 
pursued to tUs day at our universities and public 
schools has produced other historical facts, which it 
is now equally out of our power to obliterate, 
atone for, or deny. For instance, we all know 
that in Ave years Charles II. touched 23,601 of 
his subjects for the evil ; — that our bishops in- 
vented (just as Ovid wrote bis "Metamorphoses") 
a sort of heathen service for the occamon ; — that 
the unchristianlike, superstitious ceremony was 
performed in public ; and that as soon as prayers 
were ended, we are told, ** The Jhike ofBuckmg' 
ham brought a toilet, and the Earl of PetnJbroke a 
hoiin and eioer, who, after they had made obeisanu 
to hi9 Majesty t hueled down tUl hit Majeety had 
wathed,** 

Again, eveiy body knows that Amy Drury and 
her daughter, eleven years of age, were tried be- 
fore *«tbe great and good Sir Matthew Hale,** 
then Lord Chief Baron, for witchcraft, and were 
convicted and executed at Bury St Edmund's, 
principally on the evidence of Sir Thomas Brown, 
one of the first physicians and scholars of his 
day : also that Dr. Wiseman, an eminent sur- 
geon of that period, in writing on scrofula, says 
— " Howeter, I mutt needt yrofett that hit JVo^et- 
ty (Charlet IL) ewrelh more in any one year than 
aUtke chirwrgeont of London haoe done in an ageJ* 

The above degrading hclta are moral tragedies, 
which were not acted in a dark comer, by a few 
obscure strolling individuals — not even by any 
great politieal faction, — but the audience vras the 
British nation — the performers the King on his 
throne— the bishops, the nobihty, the judges, the 
physicians, the philosophers of the day. In short, 
theory and practice, hand in hand, both prove to 
the whole worid the double error in our system of 
education. Says theory— if young people, instead 
of being taught to look at the ground under their 
feet, at the heavens above their head, or at crea- 
tion around them, are forced by the rod to study 
events that never happened, speeches that never 
were made, metamorphoses that never took place^ 
forms of worship and creeds ridiculous and irapi- 
osiB, such a nation most inevitably grow up iiar« 
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rowMnliided, igpo r io t y mperititioiu, sod 
Says pradkie— this prophecy has been most lalal* 
ly folfflled ; and aocoiding^y in Kngiawd, ^tofke 
hope b^eved in witchcraft— Aaec pot aavagt ti^ 
in the Kingfs touch,— and, imder the name «f a 
mild and merciful rdigioo, they have buml mik 
other to ashes at the stake ! 

The mute steadiness of British troops wmkc 
fire,— the total want of bluster or bravado fssar 
naval actions — where, as we all know, 

*' There ig silence deep as death. 
And the boldest holds his breath 
For a time,"— 

the laconic manner in which bu sinass sB aw 
England is transacted (millions being eirhHugBrf 
with little more than a nod of assent;) in iimt, 
our national respect for sileot coiidact, foeaa 
most extraordinary contrast wiA the flstiilsnt ds» 
quence of our pariiamentary debates. 

But to return to our houses of FarfiaoMht: 
shall we now proceed to calculate what womU bs 
the expense of such a system of gov e ms se u ter 
raisgovemment as that which has just bosn shown 
to have proceeded, not from the imbedfity of is* 
dividuals, butfrom the system of fob* iidnmto 
m ai nt a ine d by our pubhc schools and nrntrnmAnl 
No! No! for the history of our ooaotiy hsi 
aheady solved this great proUesa, and, at ttiisi- 
ment, does it reeeid to our postenty, as wdhm 
to the whole world, that the expense of a gmt 
mercantile nation, looking behind it instesdl ofhSi 
fore it— the price of its statesmen studyingss' 
dent poets instead of modem d iso ov siies of aii- 
taking the *< orbis veteribus cognitns" for tfae%Be 
of the earth, amounts to neither mote nor Ims 
than a national debt of biobt humdrbo i 
of English poiuds sterling ! In short, < 
having fatally been dassed at our 
among the vulgar arU, the current expenses ofosr 
statesmen have naturally enough been oiidendto 
be put down to their children, just as their eoB^ 
bills were cardessly ordered to be forwarded ts 
their fothers. 

However, so long as a nation is irffleif Is 
chase at the above enormous, or at any slii i^sal- 
er price, the luxury of reading Greek asd Latin 
poetry, the misfortune at first appears to be aai^ 
pecuniary; anditmigbtaUaostfiirtherbeaigo8< 
that a nation, like an individual, ought to be at 
fowed to spend its money aoooitlins to iteem 
whim or fancy ; but, though this mayor umjUM 
be true so for as our mooeybe oottcemed^ ysc 
there is an event wUch must anivs^aiidBiEBg- 
land this event uam iitst AsaivsD, whsB aeai- 
tinuanoe of such a mode of edueatioo mosl ieni 
tably destroy our church, arutocracy, feadsf in 
short, everythmg which a weO-dii^Msed immI 
loves, venerates, and is desiioas to a|riiold. 

The fearful event to which I aOode^ m that of 
the lower dasses of people beoomiiig en^hteMSU 

In spite of all that party spirit angrily ssnm Id 
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IIm eoatnxy, moat iinnly dol belMte that there 
doM not ezitt, io En^nd, any revolutionaiy 
apiiit worth beingafraid of. In a rich commercial 
ooimtiy, the idle^ the proBigate and the worthlees 
will alwaya be aniioaa to loYel the well-earned 
hoooors, aa wdl aa plunder the wealth amaaaed by 
the brave, intelligent, and induatiioaa ; buterery 
rapooCable member of society, with theooolneea of 
jodigmeat natural to oor country, muat feel thathe 
poaaoiiee a atake^ and enjoys advantages which I 
firmly believe he u hi^y desirous to maintain ; 
in fact, not only the good feelmg, but the good 
aeaae of the country, support the fabric of our 
aodety, which we all know, hke the army, derives 
its apiiit from possessing various honours (never 
mind whether they be of intrinsic value or not) 
which we are all more or less desirous to obtain. 

But if those who wear these honours degrade 
themaelvea— if our upper cUsses culpably desert 
their own standards— if they ahall continue to in* 
atst on giving to their children an elegant, useless 
edocatioo, while the tradesman is filhnghissoo 
with steady useful knowledge— if our aristocracy, 
with the Gknile's horrid taste, vnli obstinately feed 
itself on dead languages, while the lower classes 
are healthily digeating fresh wholesome food—if 
willing arithmetic, modem geography, arts, 
sdeoces, and discoveries of all sorts are to con- 
tinoe (aa they hitherto have been) to be moat bar- 
baBODsly disregarded at our pubUc schools and 
imiversities, while they are carefully attended to 
and studied by the pooi^the moment must arrive 
when the denae popidation of our country will d»> 
dare that they can no longer afibid to be governed 
by classical statesmen; and, with an equally 
honest feelini^ they will further declare, they be- 
gin to find it difficult to look up to people who 
have ceased to be morally their superiors. That 
the lower orders of peo^ in Enj^and are rising 
not only in their own estimation, but in the honest 
opinion of the world, is proved by the singular 
fiiet, that the wood-cuts of our Penny JlCi^giattne (so 
rapidly printed by one of Clowes's great steam- 
preesco) are sent, in stereotype, to Germany, 
Franoe, and Belgium, where they are published, 
aa with os, for the instruction of the lower classes. 
The same Magaxine is sent also to America (page 
for page) stereotyped. The common people of 
England are thus proudly disseminating their 
knowledge over thesur&ce of the globe, while our 
upper chLSses, by an in&tuation which, without 
any exception, is the greateat phenomenon in the 
cr^rilind worid, are still sentencing their children 
to heathen, obscene, and naeless instruction ; and, 
tiioogli it has beneficently been decreed "Lbt 
THSRB as UGHT !" oor universities seriously oMua* 
tain that thereligioas as well as moral welfare of 
this noUe country depends upon its continuing in 
inteOectnal darkness. 

It is now mudi too late in the day to argue 
whether the education of the lower daases be a 
pohtieal advantage or not One might as well 
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stand on the Manchester Aail-road to stop its train, 
as to endeavour to prevent that The people^ 
whether we Uke it or not, will be enlightened ; 
and, therefore, without bewailing the disorder, 
our aimple and only remedy is, by resolutely 
breakmg up the system of our public schools and 
nniveraities, to show the people that we have no- 
bly determined to become enlightened toa 

The English gentleman (a name which, in the 
army, navy, hunting-field, or in any other strife or 
contention, has always shown its^able to beat 
men of low birth) will then hold his ground in the 
estimation of hb tenants, and continue to inhabit 
his estate. The English nobleman, and the noble 
Englishman, will continue to be synonymous— a 
well-educated clergy will continue to be revered — 
the throne, as it hitherto has been, vrill be loyally 
supported— our mercantile honour will besavedT- 

THB HOPaS OP THX aADICAL WILL BX UBXTaUV- 

▲ELY auiNBD— and, when the misty danger at 
which we now tremble has brightened into intel- 
lectual sunshine, remaining, as we must do, (so 
long as we continue to be the most industrious,) 
the wealthiest and first commercial nation on the 
globe, we shall remember, and history will trans- 
mit to our children, that old-&shioned prophecy ef 
Fauleonbridge, which so truly says, 

" Naught thall make ui ni«, 
IfEn^^d to itself do rest but true.** 



I had retired to reet much pleased with ScUan- 
genbad and all that belonged to it, when about 
midnight I was awakened by a general slamming 
of doors, windows, and shutters, oocaaioned by a 
most violent gale of wind, and on opening my eyes, 
the Inright moonUght scene, whid^ without even 
moving my head, I beheld, was mysteriously grand 
and imposing. Although the moon which had 
just risen was as I lay not discernible through my 
windows, yet its silvery Ught beamed so strongly 
that the two little whitewashed mill-cottages in the 
valley seemed to be even brighter than I had ob- 
served them during the day. But what paiticulariy 
attracted my attention was the apparent writhing 
of those great hills whidi, as if they had only just 
been rent asunder, hemmed me in. Evei^treeoo 
them was bending and waving from the violence of 
the squall, and as doud after dood rapidly hurried 
acroes the moon, sometimes obscuring and then 
suddeidy restoring to my view the strange pros- 
pect, the uncertainty of this undulatingmovement 
gave a supernatural appearance to the scene, which 
more resembled the fiction of a dreem, or of a ro- 
mance, than any possible efibct of wind on treesL 
The dean, listening foliage seemed scarcely able 
to stand against the gale, which stiU continued to 
increase, untU a loud peal of thunder, followed by 
a few heavy drops, announoed acalm, which was 
no sooner estabUahed, than the light of the moon 
1 appeared to be converted by Nature into aheavy 
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deluge of rtin. Fdr some few moments, I lntHMd» 
I beliere, to the refreahmg souad, and to the rnehing 
of the stream beneath me, bat as the darkness 
aixmnd me increased, my eyes dosed, and I again 
dropped off to sleep. 

The little society of Schlangenbad, tike that of 
most of the towns and villa^ in this part of Ger* 
many, is composed of Lutherans, Catholics, and 
Jews. The two former sects have each a place 
of worahip allotted to them in the Old Bad-^Hans 
or Nassauer-Hof, and their two chambers, stand- 
ing nearly opposite to each other, remind me very 
strongly of those twin-roads which in En^and 
often lead (Vom one little country town to another. 

On each b the stranger inTited to travel — one 
boasts that it is the nearest by half a quarter of a 
mile, the other brags that ''it avoids the hilL" 
Such is the distinction between the two Chiistian 
•ects at Schlangenbad ;— both start fiom the same 
point— both strain for the same goal, and yet they 
querulously refuse to travd together! 

After having spent two or three days in ram- 
bling up and down the valley, searehing for and 
adnuring its sequestered beauties, like Rasselas, 
I felt anxious to scale the mountams which sur- 
Tounded me, and accordingly inquired for a path 
which, I was told, would extricate me from my 
happy valley ; however, after I had continued on 
it some way, fancying I could attain the snomiit 
by a shorter cut, I attempted to ascend the moun- 
tain by a straight course. For some time I ap- 
peared to succeed pretty well, feeting every mo- 
ment eucouraged at observing bow high I had 
risen above the grassy valley beneath ; however, 
the mountain grew steeper, and the trees thicker 
and larger, until I began to find that I had a much 
heavier job on my hands than I had bargained 
for ; nevertheless, upwards I proceeded, winding 
my way through some magnificent oak tinrf>er> 
until at last I attained actually the top of the 
mountain: yet so surrounded was I by trees, that, 
very much to my disappointment, I found it im- 
possible to see ten yards before me. For a con- 
siderable distance I walked along the ridge, hoping 
to find some gap or open spot which would enable 
me to get a glimpse of the country beneath ma, 
but in vain,— for, go where I would, I was like a 
reptile crawHng through a field of standing com ; 
m short, nothing could I see but 'trees, and even 
they appeared to be of no value, as a great number 
of stately oaks were in every direction rotting just 
as if they were beyond the reach and ken of man- 
kind. As I was winding between these timber 
trees, hoping, at least, to see deer or wild game 
of some sort, it began to min, and thou^ I had 
no dispontion, on that account, to abandon my 
object, yet absolutely not knowing where to seek 
it, I was almost in despair, when it oocurred to 
me to dimb one of the trees; and the idea had 
no sooner entered my head, than I felt quite angry 
with myself for not having thought of it before: 
however, I was some little time before I could find 
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one to suit, for to swtcm up the h^BB body of aof 
of the great oaks would have been quite impoMiUa. 
As soon as I found a tree adapted to vof pwposs 
and my age, I climbed it in spUe of the nia, siad I 
was no sooner in the position of King Chaika Ike 
Second, than I witnessed one of the moflt spkpdid 
views that can be well conceived. 

Beneath me was the Rhine, tf islwring aad 
meandering in its course^ while neazly oppMifes 
and beneath me lay Bingen, which appeared Is 
be basking on the banks ^a lake. Almostcefeiy 
one who has travelled on the Rhme ape^km m rap- 
tures of this part of it, yet the view I eojoyed, 
seated on the limbofmy tne, was alti>ge(lMr m- 
perior to what they could have witnessed, baeaass 
at one view I beheld the beauties which they had 
only successively admired* The hills on whidi I 
was placed were dothed to their summits with fo- 
Uage, feathering down to the very waters edge; 
and instead of the little portion of the liver, which, 
as one niggles along^ is seen bit by fail fioos Iht 
steam-boat, its whole course seemed to be display- 
ing itsdf to my view. The opposite shore was 
comparativdy flat, and as &r as I could sss^a 
boundless fertile wjne country appeared to extend 
there. The shower, which was stiD fothag in 
heavy drops upon my tree, only bekmged to the 
mountain on which it stood, for the whole eoonliy 
and river beneath were basking in suBdunei it 
wasreaUy ddi^ul to enjoy at oooe the sight «f 
so many beaotiM objects, and I hardly knew 
whether to admire most the lovdy little idaads 
which seemed floating at anchor hi tibe Rhine^er 
the vast expanse of continent which was prostrats 
before me ; but without continuing the descripboB, 
any one who will only look m his mapfor BngoB, 
and then imagine an dd man seated in the deeds 
above it, wOl percdve what a salient aagjte I oc- 
cupied, and what a magnificent prospect I enjqjed. 

As soon as I had imbibed a suflkient dose of it, 
loommenced my descent, which waaofoooaeessy 
enou|^ when compared with the fotigoe I had suf- 
fered in attaining the object The trees werediip- 
ping^ and the mossy surface of the ground made 
my feet equally wet ; however, rapi^y descea£n& 
I soon got first a gUmpse of my own midow in 
the NewBad-Haus, then apeep of thelitOsqUKt 
mills whose wheds I saw slowly tommg endsr 
the dear blight water that sparkled above them; 
and really when I at last got down to the green 
secluded vaUey of ScUangenbad, I foltthati wodd 
not exchange its peacefiil tranquillity for the pes* 
sesnon of aU the splendid objects I hadrjuat wil^ 
nessed. 

Yet m viewing this humble soene, as weD aaia 
leveUing over that ma^iifioent prospeot whars 
space and wood seemed to be infiiute^ the very sir 
smelting of health and fireedom, there was aaoall 
feature in the picture which gave me very psinfd 
reflections. There are perhaps many who will 
say, that two or three peaaanU' rooft are spedu, 
which (whatever sad secrets naj lie hiddsn bs- 
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BMOfa theoB) 01^ not to distarb the mind of the 
apacUtor, being object! much too inoignificmnt to 
be worthy of his notice ; yet the more I obeenred 
the ■plendonr of the moonttin ecenery^^-the more 
the verdant vaUey seemed to rejoice,— the more the 
wild deer, dashing by me, appeared to enjoy the 
pfts of creation,— the more difficult did I find it 
to forget the al:ject poverty of the two or three 
poor fiunifies which were inhabiting this smiling 
valley ; and (on the principle of not mnziUng the 
ax that treadeth out the com) it certainly did seem 
to Bie hard, that, surrounded as these poor people 
•re by an almost boundless forest of timber trcMBS, 
qoantities of whi^ stag-headed, are actually re- 
tuning to the dust from which they sprung, they 
•boold by the laws of their country be rigidly 
forbidden to collect fuel to cheer the inclemency 
of the winter, or even with their fingers to tear 
up a little wild grass beneath the trees for their 
cow. 

Considering that the storm, like the wind, cometh 
where it listetb, afflicting (he poor man even more 
tiban the well-^ieltered rich one, it seems hard, in 
Astricts so nearly uninhabited, that when the oak 
Ciee is levelled with the ground, the mountain pea^ 
•ant who has weathered the gale should be pre> 
vented from plundering this wreck of the desolate 
ferest ia which he has been born. Neveithelees, 
tbst such is the case, will be but too evident from 
the foUowmgshott extraets finom a very long list of 
forest penalties, rigidly enforced by the Duke of 

itmtiT rBNALTise. 

Fine. 

ForaloadofCachild 34 kreuaers. 

sear wood ( grown-up person . 54 da 
If it be green wood, the fine is doubled. 
For a load of (a child . . . 26 to 88 kreuaers. 
4md leaves { grown-up person 46 to 48 
FW a load of green r a child . . 30 da 
grass torn up by) grown-up 
the hand ( person . 50 da 

Shovdd a sickle or scythe be used, the fine then 
beoomes doubled ; likewise Ibra second trespass : 
for a third, imprieonment ensues. 

It is against the Duke's laws to take birds' 

nests; even those of birds of prey cannot be taken 

vrithoat the permisaon of the keeper of the forests. 

For a nest taken of common eing- 

ing-birds .... 5 florins. 

For nightingales 15 da 

Sbonld the nest be taken out of a pleasure- 
ground, the fine then becomes doubled. 

It may appear to many people quite impoasible 
that these penalties can be enforced in desc4ate 
districts so nsariy uninhabited : nevertheless,' by 
asoit of diamond-cnt-diamottd system, the Duke's 
foffistoffioenhave various cmuiiDg ways of de- 



teeting those who infifinge them, and the fact is 
that fuel and wild grass are very often wanth^ina 
solitary hovel absolutely environed by both. I 
myself was one day told that I had beoome haMe 
to be fined eighteen kreuzers, because in a reverie 
1 had allowed a rough pony I was riding to bend 
his head down and eat a few mouthfnls of grass ; 
and another day, seeing a man who was driving 
the ass I was riding rub with mud the end of a 
switch he had just cut, I was told by bun, in an- 
swer to my inquiry, that he did so in order that it 
might not be proved he had cut it However, lest 
these trifling data should not be deemed sufficient 
proof, I will at once add, that I have myself seen 
the peasants lying in the Duke's prison for having 
ofibnded against these petty laws. 

I took some pains to inquire what poesible ob- 
jection there could be to the poor people collecting 
a few dead leaves, or the rank wild grass whidi 
grows here and there all over the forest, and I was 
told that both of these by rotting are supposed to 
manure the trees, yet, as I have already stated, 
quantities of the largest timber are to be seen de- 
caying in every direction. 

In a crowded, populous country, all descriptions 
of property must be deariy distinguished and most 
stcarnly protected, but in a state of nature, or in 
districtB so neariy approaching to it as many parts 
of Nassau, the same rule is not apphcable— the 
same necessity does not exist ,- and under such oir. 
cumstances, thp punishment inflicted upon achiU 
for tearing up wild grass with his hands most cer- 
tainly is (and who can deny it?) greater than the 
ofience. 

It is with no hostile or bad feeling towards the 
Duke of Nassau that I mention these details: he 
is a personage much beloved in his daohy, and I 
bdieve with great reason is he respected there, 
yet his forest laws no one surely can admiie ; and 
though custom certainly has sanctioned th^n, — 
though the humble voice of those who have suftr- 
ed under them has hitherto been too feeble to 
reach his ears,-— and though those about his court 
and person are but little disposed to awaken lus 
attention to such mean complaints,— yet no one 
can calmly see and foresee the state of political 
feeling in Germany without admitting that the 
most humble traveller (and why not an English 
one 7) may render the Duke of Nassau a fricaidly 
service, by bringing into daylight, unveiled by 
flattery, an act of oppression in his government, 
which, while it has most probably capped his at- 
tention, is seditiously hoajded up by his political 
enemies to form part of that fulcrum which they 
an) secretly working at, in order to eflect by it, if 
possible, his downfaL A grievance, like a wound, 
often only requires to be laid open to be cured ; 
whereas if^ deeply seated, it be conoealed from 
view, like gunpowder unbedded in a reck, when 
once the spark doet reach it, it explodes with a vio- 
lence proportionate to the power which would 
vainly have attempted to unotber it in the earth. 
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mCDBft-tBLTBIlt. 

Hatino in TarioiM cooDtriM drunk «> much 
and be«rd so much of tlie celebrmted refrething 
Seltera or Seizer wat«r» I determined one lovely 
rooming to exchange the pleaaore of rambling 
about tbe wooda of Schlangenbad for the eelf-im- 
poeed dutj of fititmg the brunnen of Nieder^ 
ScUera : accordingly, I managed to procure a car- 
riage, and with three poet-horsee away I trotted, 
aittiiig at upright and as full of exuberant enjoy- 
ment as our great departed lexicogiapher in his 
back chaise. The macadamized road on which 
I traTelled, with the sight of men and boys sitting 
by its side, spitefully cracking with slight ham- 
mers little stones upon flat big ones, might easily 
have reminded me of old England ; but five wo- 
men, each carrying on her head sixteen large stone 
bottles of Schlangenbad water to wash the &cea 
of the ladiee of Schwalbacb — the dreaa of three 
peasants with long pipes in their months— a little 
cart daawn by two cows— ^e Prince of Saxe Co- 
burg in a rough carriage polled by horses without 
blinkers and in rope harneas— an immenae maa- 
tiff, driving before him to be alaughtered a calf 
not a week old, and acaroely aa high aa himaelf— 
all these trifling incidenta, combined with the mag- 
nificent outline of wooded hilb which towerwl 
above the road, oonatantly reminded me that I 
waa still under the political roof and in the domi« 
nions of ^ The Duke.** 

On arriving at Schwalbacb, I learned that the 
remainder of the journey, which waa to occupy 
atx houra, waa to be performed on roada which, in 
the English language, are termed so veiy prq>erly 
** cross.** Accordingly, passing under the great 
barren hill appropriate to the Schwein-General 
ol* Langen-Schwalbach, we followed for aome 
time the oourae of a green graaay valley, the herb- 
age of which had juat been cut for tbe aecond time ; 
and then getting into a country much afflicted 
with hilla, the horses were either atraining to aa- 
cend them, or auflfering equally aeverely in the de- 
acent. In many placea the road waa hardly aa 
broad aa the carriage, and aa there waa generally 
a predpioe on one aide, I mi^ occasionally have 
felt a little nervoua, had it not been for aundry 
jolta, happily just violent enough to prevent the 
mind thinking of any thing else. 

Paaaing the Eisenhammer, a water-mill lifting 
an immense hammer, which forgea iron by ita fall, 
(a lion which the water-drinkers of Schwalbacb 
generally visit,) I proceeded through the village 
of Neuhof to Wnrges, where we changed horaea, 
and, what waa atill more important, bartered an 
old postillion for a young one. For a conaiderable 
thne our road aaoended, paasing through woods 
and park-likerp1antatiott8 belonging to the Duke 
of Naaaau'a hunting-seat <* Die Platte ;** at last 
we broke away ffom these coverts which had 
environed ua, traversing a vast undulating unen- 
doaed country, furrowed by ravines and deep 
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val^ya, many of which we descended and aaeeod- 
ed. The principal crops were poUtoes, baiiey, 
oats, rye, and wheat,— the three former bdpg 
perfectly green, the two latter completely ripe ; 
and as it happened, from some reason or otber, 
that these sets of crops were generally sown on 
the same sort of land ; it constantly occurred that 
theentire produce of aome hilla wore the green 
dreaa of spring, while other eminenoea were as 
wholly clothed in the rich duaky garroenCa of au- 
tumn. The harveat, however, not having oooi- 
menced, and the villagea being, generally peak- 
ing, hidden in the ravines, the cropa often seemed 
to be without ownera. Deaoending, however, 
into valleya, we occasionally paaaed through 
aeveral very large villagea, which were generally 
paved, or rather atudded with paving-atonea ; and 
aa tbe carriage- wheela hopped from one to 
another, the aenaation (bemg atill too fresh in my 
memoiy) I had rather decline to deeoribe: auffioe 
it to aay, that tbe painful excitation vividly ex- 
preaaed in my countenance moat have fbnaed an 
odd contraat with the dull, heavy, half-aala^ 
facea, which, aa if raiaed from the grave by the 
rattling of my apringa aa well aa jointa, juat ahow- 
ed theroaelvea at the windowa, aa if to scare roe 
aa I paaaed. From poverty, their thin mountain air 
and meagre food, the inhabitenta of all these vfl- 
lages looked dreadfully wan, and really there was 
a want of animation among the young people, aa 
well aa the old, which it waa quite dtatresaing to 
witneaa; the atreeta aeemed neariy deserted, wtde 
the mod houaes, with their nnpainted windows, ap- 
peared to be aa dry and cheerieaa aa their inmatea ; 
here and there were, to be aeen children, with hair 
reaembling in colour and diaorder a bunch of flax 
— but no youthful merriment, no playfulncaa— 
in abort, they were evidently sapleaa chips oflf the 
old wooden blocka which were atill gaping at me 
from the window-framea. 

At one of these solemn villagea the poetiHion 
atopped at a ''gast-baua" tobait hia horaea. Odd 
aa it may aound, it ia nevertheleaa true, that G^ 
man poat-horaea have aeldom what we abould term 
bridlea. Snaffle-bita, ending with Ts inatead of 
ringa, being put into their moutha, are booked (by 
theae Ta ) to iron billeta in the head-pieoes of 
common ataUe-haltera, by which arrangement, to 
feed the animala, it ia only neceaaaiy, withoot 
taking them from the carriage, to unhook one 
end of the bita, which immediately frdl from their 
moutha ; a alight trough, on four lege, ia than 
placed before them, and flie traveller generally 
continuea, aa I did, to ait in hia carriage watching 
the horsea voracioualy eating up alicea of black 
rye bread. 

In England, there ia no aurer recipe known for 
making a pair of horsea auddenly run awmy with 
one^a carriage, than by taking off'their blinkere to 
allow them to aee it ; but though our method 
decidedly suite ua the beat, yet in Germany thk 
whole ayatem of managing honaa fkom be^ianiog 
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to end it completely different from ours. Whe- 
ther there ie most of the horse in a German, or of 
the Overman in a horse, is a nice point on which 
people might argue a great deal ; but the broad 
fact really is, that Germans live on more amicable 
terms with their horses, and understand their dis- 
positions infinitely better, than the English : in 
short, they treat them as horses, while we act to- 
wards them, and drill them, as if they were men ; 
and in case any one should doubt that Germans 
are better borsemasters than we are, I beg to re- 
mind them of what is perfectly well known to the 
British army — namely, that in the Peninsular war 
the cavalry horses of the German legion were 
absolutely fat, while those of our regiments were 
skin and bone. 

In a former chapter I have already endeavoured 
to explain, that instead of reining a horse's head 
up, as we do, for draught, the Germans encou- 
rage the animal to keep it dqwi ; but besides this, 
in all their other arrangements they invariably atp 
tend to the temper, character, and instinct of the 
beast For instance, in harness, they intrust these 
sensible animals (who are never known to forget 
what they have once seen) with the free use of 
their eyes. Their horses see the wheel strike a 
stone, and they avoid the next one ; if they drag 
the carriage against a post, they again observe the 
effect; and seeing at all times what is behind 
them, they know that by kickmg they would hurt 
themselves : when passengers and postillion dis* 
mount, firom attentive observation, they are as sen- 
sible as we are that the draught will suddenly be* 
come less, and, consequently, rejoicing at being 
thus left to themselves, instead of wishing to run 
away, they invariably are rather disposed to stand 
sail 

As soon as, getting tired, or, as we are often too 
apt to term it, " lazy," they see the postillion 
threaten them with his whip, they know perfectly 
well the limits of his patience, and that after eight, 
ten, or twelve threats, there will come a blow : 
as they travel along, one eye is always shrewdly 
watching the driver — the moment he begins the 
heavy operation of lighting his pipe, they hnroe- 
diately slacken their pace, knowing, as well as 
Archimedes could have proved, that he cannot 
strike fire and them at the same time: every 
movement in the carriage they remark ; and to 
any accurate obeerver who meets a German 
▼ehide, it must often be perfectly evident that the 
poor horses know and feel, even better than him- 
eelf, that they are drawing a coachman, and three 
heavy baronesses with their maid, and that to do 
that on a hot summer's day is — no joke. When 
their driver urges them to proceed, he does it by 
degrees ; and they are stopped, not as bipeds, but 
in the nuinner quadrupeds would stop themselves. 

Now, though we all like our own way best, let 
OS for a moment (merely while the horses are 
fe^ng) contrast with the above description our 
English mode of treatbg a horse. 



In order to break in the animal to draught, we 
put a collar round his neck, a crupper undef his 
tail, a pad on his back, a strap round his belly, 
with traces at his sides, and lest be should see Uimt 
though these things tickle and pinch, they have 
not power to do more, the poor intelligent creature 
is blinded with blinkers ; and in this fearful state 
of ignorance, with a groom or two at his head and 
another at his side, he is, without his knowledge, 
fixed to the pole and splinterwbar of a carriage. 
If he kicks, even at a fly, he suddenly recehres a 
heavy punishment, which he does not comprehend 
— something has struck him, and has hurt him 
severely ; but, as fear magnifies all danger, so, for 
aught we know or care, he may fancy that the 
splinter-bar, which has cut him, is some hostile 
animal, and expect, when the pole bumps against 
his legs, to be again assailed in that direction. 

Admitting that in time he gets accustomed to 
these phenomena, becoming, what we term, steady 
in harness, still, to the last hour of his existence, 
he does not clearly understand what it is *that is 
hampering him, or what is that rattling noise 
which is always at his heels : the sudden sting of 
the whip is a pain with which he gets but too well 
acquainted, yet the"tmd^dertiMi<ur"ofthe sen- 
sation he cannot explain— he neither knows when 
it is coming, nor where it comes from. If any 
trifling accident, or even irregularity, occurs — if 
any little harmless strap, which ought to rest upon 
his back, happens to fall to his side — the poor, 
noble, intelligent animal, deprived of his rsyesighc, 
the natural lanterns of the mind, is instantly 
alarmed ; and though, firom constant heavy 
draught, he may literally, without metaphor, be 
on his last legs, yet if his blinkers should happen 
to fall o^ the sight of his own master^-of his very 
own pimple-fac^ mistress— and of his own fine 
yellow carriage in motion — would /care him so 
dreadfiilly, that off he would probably start, and 
the more they all pursued him the fiurter would he 
fly! 

I am aware that many of my readers, especially 
thoee of the fairer sex, will feel dispiaed to exolaua 
— ^Why admire Gennan horses 7 Can there he 
any in creation better fed or warmer clothed than 
our own ? In black and silver harness are they 
not ornamented nsaiiy as highly as ourselves 7 Is 
there any amusement in town which they do not 
attend 7 Do we not take them to the Itahaa 
Opera, to balls, plays, to hear Paganini, etc ; and 
dont Uiey often go to two or three routs of a nig^ 7 
Are our horses ever sera standing before vulgar* 
shops? And do they not drive to church eveiy 
Sunday as regulariy as ourselves? 

Most humbly do 1 admit the force of theee obser^ 
vations ; all I perMst in asserting is, that borsee 
are foolishly food of their eyesight— like to wear 
their heads awkwardly, as Nature hat plaeed 
them ; and that they have bad taste enough to 
prefer dull German grooms and ooaehroen to eur 
sharp Engft s h ooMa 
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As soon M my bones Asd finished their black 
bradi, all my idle ipecolations coDceming them 
vamsfaed ; the snaffle-bits were pot into their 
months — the trough removed — and on we pro- 
ceeded to a village where we again changed. 

The features of the country now began to grow 
larger than ever ; and thoi^^h crops, green and 
brown, were, asikr as the eye could reach, geotly 
waving around me, yet the want of habitatioos, 
plantations, and fences gave to the extensive pro- 
spect an air of desolation : the picture was perhaps 
grand, but it wanted foreground ; however, this 
deficiency was soon most delightfully supplied by 
the identical object I was in search of— namely, 
the bmnnen and establishment of Nieder-Sdters, 
which suddenly appeared on the road-side close 
before me, scarcely a quarter of a mile from its 
village. 

The moment I entered the great gate of the en- 
tlosaTS which, surrounded by a high stone wall, 
occupies about eight acres of ground, so strange a 
scene presented itself suddenly to my view, that my 
firrt impression was, I had discovered a new worid 
inhabited by brown stone bottles ; for in all direo- 
tioos were they to be seen rapidly moving firom one 
part of the establishment to another--etanding 
actually in armies on the ground| or piled m im- 
mense layers or strata one above another. Such a 
profusion and sndi a confusion of bottles it had 
never entered human imagination to conceive ; and, 
before I could bring my- eyes to stoop to detail, 
with uplifted hands I stood for several seconds in 
utter amazement 

On approaching a large circular shed, covered 
with a slated roof, supported by posts, but open on 
all sides, I found the sin^e brunnen or well fimn 
which this highly celebrated water is forwarded 
to almost every quarter of the globe— to India, the 
West Indies, ^e Mediterranean, Paris, London, 
and to almost every city in Germany. The hole, 
which was about five feet square, was bounded by 
a fiamework of four strong beams mortised toge- 
ther; and the bottom of the shed being boaided, 
it very much r^bsmbled, both in shape anddimen- 
motm, one of the hatches in the deck of aship. A 
small crane with three arms, to each of which 
there was suspended a square iron crate or basket, 
a little smaller than the brunnen, stood about ten 
fe^ off; and while peasant girls, with a stone 
bottle (holding three pints) dangling on every 
finger of each hand, were rapidly fiUing two of 
tbMe crates, vrhich contained seventy bottles, a 
Vian turned the third by a winch, until it hung 
immediately over the brunnen, into which it then 
rapidly descended. The air in these seventy bot- 
tles being immediately displaced by the water, a 
great bubbling of course ensued ; but, in shout 
twenty seconds, this having subsided, the crate 
was rsised ; and, while seventy more bottles de- 
•oesded from another arm of the crane, afresh set 
of girls curiously carried ofiT these full bottles, one 
on each finger of each hand, ranging them in 
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several long rows opoo a large table ord 
also beneath the shed. No sooner were tktf 
there, than two men, with aorpristng activity, pot 
acorii into each; whfle two drunuiien, with a 
fong stick in each of their hands hanuneiing tlMn 
down, appeared as if they were playing opoii sw- 
sical glasses. 

Another set of young women now instantly 
carried them ofl; four and &ve in eadi hand, to 
men who, with aharp knives, slioedofi* the pco}eot- 
ing partof the cork; and this operation beiag 
over, the poor jaded bottlee were delivered orver 
to women, each of whom actually covered 30M 
of thema day with white leather, which they fins- 
ly bound with packthread round the oodLS; and 
then, without placing the bottleson the ground, 
they delivered them over to a man sealed beaade 
them, who, without any apology, dipped eachof 
their noses into boilmg hotrosm; and, before 
they had rseov e red ficom thie opention, the Duke 
of Nassau*s seal was stamped upon them fay 
another man, when off they were hunied, six* 
teen and twenty at a thne^ by g|rk to magsrinee, 
where they peaoefnlly remahied ready for expor- 
tation. 

Although this series of operations, whennlatad 
one after another, may soimd simple enough yet 
it must be kept in mind that all were petfoniMd 
at once ; and when it is considered that a dues- 
armed crane was drawing up bottles seventy at 
a time^ firom three o'clock in the morning tSI 
seven o'clock at night (meal bonn exospted,) it 
is evident that, without very excellent anai^^ 
ment, some of the squads either would be glutted 
with more work than they could perfoini, or 
would stand idle with nothing to do: — no one, 
therefore, daree to hurry or stop ; the madunery, 
in frill motion, has the singulsr appearance wfaioh 
I have endeavoured to describe ; and certainfy, the 
motto of the phK^e might be that of old Qoetbe^ 



"OHMB PAST, OHMB aaST." 

Having foltowed a set of bottles from the bran- 
nen to the etore, where I left them resting from 
their laboun, I strolled to another part of the ests- 
hlishment, where were empty bottles calmly wait- 
ing for their turn to be filled. I hem cooitfed 
twenty-five bins of bottles, each four yards broad, 
six yards deep, and eight feet high. A number 
of young girls were carrying thirty-four of them 
at a time on their heads to an immense trough, 
which was kept constantly full by a large fomi- 
tain pipe of beautiful clear fresh water. The 
bottles on arriving here were filled brimful (as 
I conceived for the purpose of bang washed), and 
were then ranged m ranks, or rather solid oolumni^ 
of seven hondM each, there being ten rows of 
seventy bottles. 

It being now seven o'clock, a bell rung as a 
signal for giving over woik, and the whole ptooess 
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tmammaddMAjiowamd: (br a few Mcondi, the 
hnmf laboonra (m in a disturbed ant-heap) were 
•MQ inegnlarlj bunTing in every direction^ but, 
hk a yeiy ahorttinie, all had Taniabed. For a few 
Binatea I raminated in solitode about the prenuaee, 
mad then set out to take up my abode for the night 
at the village, or rather town, of Nieder-Seltera : 
bowever, I had no aooner, aa I vainly thought, 
biddeo adieu to bottlea, than I aaw, like Bbn- 
kan Wood ooming to Dunainane, bottlea ap- 
fwoaehing me in every poaaible variety of attitude. 
it appeared that aU the inhabitanta of Nieder^l- 
teiB are io the habit of drinking in their hooaea 
this refieahing water ; but, aa the brunnen ia in 
vequiakion by the Duke all daylong, it ia only 
before or after work that a private aupply can be 
obtained: no aooner, therefore, doee the evening 
bell ring, than every child in the village ia driven 
out of ita houae to take empty bottlea to the bran* 
nen; and it waa thia aingnlar-Iooking legion 
which waa now approaching me. The children 
really looked aa if they were made of bottlea ; 
aome wore a pyramid of them in baaketa on their 
heada Bome were laden with them hanging 
over their ahpoldera before and behind — aome 
eanied them etmpped round their middle— all 
had their handa full ; and tittle urchine that could 
aeareely walk were advancing^ each hugging in 
its anna one tingle bottle. In feet, atNieder' 
Beltera, ^an infant** meana a being totally un- 
able to cany a bottle; puberty and manhood are 
proved by bottlea; a ationg man brags of the 
nonberhe can cany; and auperannoation meana 
being no longer able in thia vrorld to bear .... 
botUea. 

The road to the brunnen ia actually atnewed 
with fragBMnta, and eo are the ditchea ; and when 
the reader ia informed that, beeidea all he haa ao 
--xpetiently heard, bottlea are not only expended 
had exported, but actually are nuuU at Niedeiw 
fielten, he rauat admit that no writer can poeai- 
blydojuatice to that place unless every line of 
hia deacripticMi containa, at leaat once, the word 
....bottle. The moraliati of NiedeiwSeltMa 
pieach on bottlea. life, they aay, is a sound bo(> 
tie, and death a cracked on»— thoughtleaa men 
aia empty bottlee— drunken men are leaky onea ; 
and a man highly educated, fit to appear in any 
coantiy and in any aodety, ia, of courae, a bottle 
eoriudy roaioed, and atamp«d with the aeal of the 
DukeofNaaaau. 

Aa aooo aa I reached the village inn, I found 
Ihireall the alight accomm o dati on I required : a 
toleiable dinner aoon amoked on the table before 
me ; and, feeling that I had seen quite enough for 
one day of brown stone bottles, I ventured to oi^ 
der (merely for a change) along>necked glaaa one 
of a vegetable fluid superior to all the mineral wa- 
ter hi £e world. 

^ The following mommi^ previous to returning 
to the brunnen, I strolled <« sometime about the 
vttsfs; and the best aaalyBis I can ofier of the 



Setters water is the plain faet, that the inhabitants 
of the village, who have drunk it all tbeir^es, 
are certainly, by many degrees, the healthiest and 
ruddieat looking peaaants I have any where met 
with in the dominions of the Duke of Nassau. 

This day being a festival, on reaching the brun- 
nen at eleven o*dock I found it entirely deserted 
— no human being was to be seen : all had been 
working from three o'clock in the morning till 
nine, but they were now in church, and were not 
to return to their labour till twelve. I had, there- 4 
fore, the whole eatablishment to myself; and go- 
ing to the famoua brunnen, my first object waa to 
taste its water. On drinking it fresh from the 
aouroe, I obaerved that it poas^sed a strong chaly- 
beate taste, which I had never perceived in re- 
ceiving it from the bottle. The three iron crates 
suspended to the arms of the crane were empty, 
and there was nothing stall upcoi the wooden 
dressers which, the evening before, I had seen so 
busily crowded and surrounded: in the middle 
of the great square were the stools on which the 
cork-covering women had sat; while, at some 
distance to the left, were the solid columns, or 
regiments, of uncorked bottles, which I had 
seen filled brimful with pure crystal water the 
evening before. On approaching this brown- 
looking army, I was exceedingly surprised at ob- 
serving from a distance, that several of the bot- 
tles were noiseless, and I was wondering why 
such should ever have been filled, when, on get- 
ting close to these troops, I perceived, to my ut- 
ter astonishment, that not only about one-third 
of them were in the aame mutilated atate, but that 
their noaea were calmly lying by their sides sup- 
ported by the adjoining bottles! What oould 
possibly have been the caus^ of the fatal disaater 
which in one single night had so dreadfully dis- 
figured them, I waa totally at a loss to imagine : 
the devastation which had taken i^ace resembled 
the riddling of an infantry regiment under a 
heavy fire ; yet few of our troope, even at Water- 
loo, loet so great a proportion of their men as had 
fallen in twelve houra among these immovable 
phalanxes of bottles. Had they been corked, one 
might have supposed that they had exploded, but 
why nothmg but their noses had sufi^red I really 
felt quite incompetent to explain. 

Aa it ia alwaya better honestly to confess one's 
ignorance^ rather than exist under its torture^ 
with a firm step I walked to the door of the govern- 
or of the brunnen ; and aending up to him a card, 
bearing the name under which I travelled, he in- 
stantly appeared, politely assuring me that he 
should have much pleasure in affording any infor- 
mation I desired. 

Instantly pointing to the useless soldiers, my 
instructer was good enough to inform me, that 
bottlee in vast numbers being supplied to the 
Duke fifom various manufactories, in order to prove 
them, they are filled brimful (as I had seen them) 
with water, and being left in that atate for the 
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ng^ they are the next morning vitited by an 
offie# of the Duke, whose wand of office ii a 
thin, long-handled, little hammer, which at the 
moment happened to be lying befoce us on the 



It appears that the two prevailing sins to which 
stone bottlee are prone, are having cracks, and be- 
ing porous, in either of which cases they, of course, 
in twelve hours, leak a little. 

The Duke's officer, who is judge and jury in his 
own cotiri-yard, carries his own sentences into exe- 
cution with a rapidity which even our Lord Chan- 
cellor himself can only hope eventually to imitate. 
Glancing his hawk-like eye along each line, the in- 
stant he sees a bottle not brimful, without listening 
to long-winded arguments, he at once decides '* that 
there can be no niistake---that there shall be no 
mistake ;" and thus at one blow or tap of the ham- 
mer, off goes the culprit's nose. ** So much for 
Buckingham!" 

Feeling quite relieved by this solution of the 
mystery, I troubled the governor with a few ques- 
tions, to reply to which he very kindly conducted 
me to his counting-house, where, in the most liberal 
and gentlemanlike manner, he gave me all the data 
I required. 

The following, which I extracted from the day- 
book, is a statement showing the number of bottles 
which were filled for exportation during the year 
1832, with the proportionate number filled during 
each month. 





Large. 


SmaU. 


Januaiy U 


132 301 


35 


February 


9,235 


2,100 


March 


. 304,629 


95,714 


April 


. 207,887 


49,562 


May 


. 167,706 


61,689 


June 


. 156,688 


14^063 


July 


76,086 


16,388 


August 


58,848 


9,159 


September 


27,216 


9,555 


October . 


23,612 


3,297 


November. 


2,523 


25 


December. 


151 


44 



1,033,662 261,521 

Besides the above, there is a private oonsump> 
tion, amounting, on an average, to very nearly half 
a million of bottles per annum. 

It vrill, I hope, be recollected that by the time a 
bottle is sealed it has undergone fifteen operations, 
an performed by different people. The Duke, in 
his pajrments, does not enter into these details, but, 
delivering his own bottles, he gives 17} kreuzers 
(neariy sixpence) for every hundred, large or small, 
which are placed, filled, in his magazines. The 
peasants, therefore, either share their labour and 
profits among themselves, or the whole of the ope- 
rations are occasionally performed by the different 
I of one family ; but to much activity is 
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required in constantly stooping and eaiiybi£ off 
the botdes, that this work is principally perfiwmed 
by young women of eighteen or nineteen, sssem 
Uad from all the neighbouring villages ; and wfao^ 
by wofking from three in the morning till seveoat 
ni^it, can gain a florin a day, or 30 florins a 
month, Sunday (excepting during prayer*) bqc 
being, I am sorry to say, at Nieder-Seltos, a day 
of rest 

For the bottles themselves the Duke pays 4| 
florins per cent for the large ones, and 3 floiiaa 
per cent for the small ones. The large bottlea^ 
when fiill, he sells at the brunnen for 13 florins « 
hundred. 

His profit, last year, deducting all expenaeat 
appeared to be, as nearly as poesibIe» 50,000 
florins; and yet, this brunnen was origiaallj 
sold to the Duke's ancestor for a sing^ butt of 
wine! 

On coming out of the office, the establishment 
was all aUve again, and the peasants being in their 
Sunday dothes, the picture was highly oeloored. 
Young women in groups of four or fife, with 
little white or red caps p^ched on the tops of their 
heads, from which streamed three or four broad 
ribands, of different colours, denoting the villagBa 
they proceeded from, in various dire^ons, sing^g 
as they went, were walkingtogether, heavily ladea 
with bottles. They were dressed in blue petticoats^ 
clean white shifts tucked up above the elbows, with 
coloured stays laced, or. rather half unlaced, in 
front. Old women, covering the corks with leather, 
in similar costume, but in colours lees gaudy, were 
displaying an activity much more vigorous ihan 
their period of life. Across this party-coloured, 
well-arranged system, which was as regular in its 
movements as the planeta in their orbits, an oflioer 
of the Duke, like a comet, occasionally darted from 
the office to the brunnen, or from the tiers of empty 
bottles which liad not yet been proved, to the 
magazme of full ones ready to embark on their 
travelB. 

In quitting the premises, as I passed the re- 
giments of bottles, an operation was proceeding 
which I had not before witnessed. Womeii in 
wooden shoes were reversing the full bottles ; in 
fact, without driving theee brown soldien fVom 
their position, they were making them stand upon 
their heads instead of upon their heels^the ob> 
ject of this military somertet being to eoqity 
them ; however, every noseless bottk, water and 
all, was buried over a wall, into a bin prepared 
on purpose to receive them ; and the smaahing 
sound of devastation which proceeded finom tfaia 
odd-looking operation it would be veiy difficult to 
describe. 

Having now witnessed about as much as I de- 
sired of the lively brunnen of NiedeiwSeltera, I 
bade adieu to this well-regulated estabUsbment, 
feeling certain that its portrait would, m future,' 
re-appear before my mind, in all its vind coloini, 
whensoever and wheresoever I might drink the 
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ra&Mhing, wfaol«8om9 beverage obtained from 
it* bright, ■parkling aoaroei. My carriage had 
long been waiting at the gate : however, having 
aiooBed my lumbering and slarabering driver, 
1 retraced my steps, was slowly re-jolted home- 
wards, and it was late before I reached my peace- 
ful abode in the gay, green little valley of Schlan- 
geobad. 



THS MONASTERY OP BBERBACB. 

Exactly at the appointed moment, Luy with 
his favourite ass, Katherinchen, appeared at the 
door of the new Bad-Haus ; the day, overcast 
with clouds, was quite cool, and, under such fa- 
vourable auspices, starting at twelve o'clock, in 
leas than a hundred yards we were all hidden in 
the immense forest which encircles that portion of 
the duchy of Nassau which looks down upon the 
Maine and the Rhine. For about an hour, the 
ass, who afler the second turn seemed to be per- 
fectly sensible where she was carrying me, pa- 
tiently threaded her way along narrow paths, 
which, constantly crossing each other at various 
an^^ seemed sufficient to puzzle even the brain 
of a philosopher : however, although human in- 
tellect is said to be always on the march, yet we 
often find brute instinct far before it; and cer- 
tainly it did appear that Katherinchen's know- 
ledge of the carte du pays of Nassau was equal 
almost to that of "< The Duke** himself. Some- 
times we suddenly came to tracks of wheels which 
seemed to have been formed by carriages that had 
not only dropped from, but had returned back to, 
the clouds, for they began ^ propos to nothing, and 
▼anished in an equally unaccountable manner. 
Sometimes we came to patches bare of timber, 
except here and there an old oak left on purpoee 
to supply aooms for the swine ; then again we 
IbUowed a path which seemed only to belong to 
deer, being so narrow that we were occasionally 
obliged to force our way through the bushes ; at 
last, all of a sudden, I unexpectedly found myself 
oo the very brink of a most picturesque and pre- 
dpitoos valley. 

Close above me, standing proudly on its rock 
and pointing to a heavy white cloud which hap- 
pened at the moment to be passing over it, was 
the great pillar or tower of Sharfenstein, a castle 
fonneriy the residence of the bishops of Mainz. 
The village of Kiedrich lay crouching at a con- 
siderable depth beneath, the precipitous bank 
which connected us with it being a vineyard, in 
which every hero and there wero seen flights of 
loogb stone steps, to enable the peasants to climb 
to their work. By a rocky path, about a foot or 
nine inches broad, Katherinchen, with Luy fol- 
lowing as if tied to her tail, diagonally descended 
through this grape garden, until we at last reached 
the village mill, tl^ whc^ of which I had long 
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observed indolently turning under a stream of 
water scarcely heavy enough for its purpose. The 
little village of Kiedrich, as I rode by it, l^peared 
to be a confused congregation of brown hovels and 
green gardens, excepting a large slated mansion of 
the Baron von Ritter, whose tower of Sharfen- 
stein now seemed in the clouds, as if to draw the 
lightning from the village ; and almost breaking 
my neck to look up to it, I could not help feeling 
as I turned towards the east, how proud its laird 
must be at seeing eveiy morning its gigantic 
shadow lying across the valley, then paying its 
diurnal visit to every habitation, thus eclipsing 
for a few moments, from each vassal, even the sun 
in the heavens. 

After passing Kiedrich, I again entered the 
forest, and for above an hour there was bttle to be 
seen except the noble trees which encompassed 
me ; but the mind soon gets accustomed to ever 
so short a tether, and though I could seldom see 
fifty yards, yet within that distance there existed 
always plenty of minute objects to interest me. 
The foliage of the beeches shone beautifully dear 
and brilliant, and there were new shoots, which, 
bmng lighter in colour than the old, had much 
the appearance of the autumnal tint, yet when the 
error was discovered, one gladly acknowledged 
that youth had been mistaken for age. The forest 
now suddenly changed from beech trees into an 
army of oaks, which seemed to be, generally 
speaking, about fifty years of age ; among them, 
however, there stood here and there a few wea- 
ther-beaten veterans, who bad survived the race of 
comrades with whom they had once flourished ; 
but we must drop the military metaphor, for their 
hearts were gone — their bodies hsid mouldered 
away — nothing but one side was left^infact, 
they were more like sentry-boxes than sentinels, 
and yet, in this decayed state, they were decked 
with leaves as cheerfully as the rest In this 
verdant picture, there was one pale object which, 
for a few moments, as I passed it, particulariy 
attracted my attention ; it was an immense oak, 
which had been struck dead by lightning ; it had 
been, and indeed still was, the tallest to be seen 
in the forest, and pride and presumption had ap- 
parently drawn it to its fate. Every leaf, every 
twig, every small branch was gone ; barkless — 
blasted — and blanched — ^its limbs seemed stretch- 
ed into the harehest outlines; a human corpse 
could not form a greater contrast with a living 
man, than this tree did with the soft green foliage 
waving around it: it stood stark — stifi^jagged 
as the lightning itself; and as its forked, sapless 
branches poioted towards the sky, it seemed as if 
no one could dare pass it without secretly feeling 
that there exists a power which can annihilate as 
well as create, and that what the fool said in his 
heart— was wrong ! I, however, had not much 
time for this sort of reflection, for whenever 
Katherinchen, coming to two paths, selected the 
right one, Luy from t>ehiod was heard loudly ap> 
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r'^iHing bar sa^sadtyi which he had previously de- 
clared W be aaperior to that of all the aaaea in 
Naaiaii— and yet, Luy, in his more humble depart- 
ment, deserved quite as much praise as Katherin- 
chen herseUl 

He was a slender, intelligent, active man, of 
about thirty, dressed in a blue smock frock, gird- 
ed round the middle by the buff Nassau belt ; and 
though, from some cause or other, which he could 
never satisfactorily account for, lus mouth always 
smelt of rum, yet he was never at a loss— Always 
ready for an expedition, and foot-sore or not, the 
day seemed never long enough to tire him. The 
fellow was naturally of an enterprising dispo- 
sition, and the winters in Nassau being long and 
chectleas, it occurred to Luy on his march, that 
were he with Katherinchen and his other two 
asses to go to En^and, (of which he had only 
beard that it was the richest country under the 
aun,) they would no doubt there be constantly 
employed for the whole tw^vemonth, instead oi 
enly finding lady and gentleman riders atScfalan- 
genbad for a couple of months in the year. His 
project appeared to himself a most brilliant one, 
and though I could not enter into it quite as 
warmly as he did, (indeed I almost mined his 
hopes by merely hinting that our sea, which he 
hadpever heard ot, might possibly object to his 
driving asses from Schlangeobad to London,) 
yet I inwardly felt that poor Luy's speculation 
bad quite as sound a foundation, displayed 
quite as much knowledge of the world, and 
had infinitely less roguery in it, than the bubble 
projects of more civilized countries, which have 
too often eventually turned out to be nothing 
mora nor less than ass-driving with a vengeance. 

After windings my way through the trees for a 
considerable time, inclining gently to the left, I 
suddenly saw close before me, at the bottom of a 
most sequestered valley, the object of my journey, 
—namely, the very ancient monastery of Ebbr- 
BACH. The sylvan loveliness, and the peaceful 
retirement of this spot, I strongly feel it is quite 
impossible to describe. Almost surrounded by 
hills or rather mountains, clothed with forest trees, 
one does not expect to find at the bottom of such 
a valley an immense solitary building, which in 
sise and magnificence not only corresponds with 
the bold features of the country, but seems worthy 
•fa place in any of the largest capitals of Europ& 

The irregular building, with its dome, spires, 
statues, and high slated roofs, looks like the palace 
of some powerful king; and yet the monarch has 
apparency no subjects but the forest trees, which 
on all sides almost touch the architecture, and 
even dosely environ the garden walls. 

A spot better suited to any being or race of be- 
ings who wished to say to the world *' Fan iku 
well ! and if for ever, $kUfor ever, fare thee well r* 
could scarcely be met with on its vast cucumfer- 
ence ; and certainly if it were possible for the 
vegetable creation to compensate a man for losing 



the society of his fellow-creatares, the woods oT 
Eberbach would, in a high degree, aflbrd him 
that consolation. A more lovely and romantic 
situation for a monastery could not have existed ; 
yet I should have wondered how it could possibly 
have been discovered, had not its hisUwy most 
clearly explained that marvel. 

In the year 1131, St Bemhard, the &moos 
preacher of the crusade, (whose foQowera eventu- 
ally possessed, merely in the Rhine-gau, six mo- 
nastic establishments — namely, Tiefenthal, Glot- 
testhal, Eberbach, Eibinger, Nothgottes, and 
Marienhansen,) was attacked by a holy itch, or 
irresistible determination to erect a monastery; 
but not knowing where to drop the foundation- 
stone, he consulted, it is said, a wild boar, on this 
important subject The sagacious creature 
shrewdly listened to the human being who ad- 
dressed it ; and a mysterious meeting being agreed 
upon, he silently grubbed with his snout, in the val- 
ley of Eberbach, lines marking out the foundation 
of the building; and certainly such a lovely stye, 
for men basking in sunshine, to snore away their 
existence, no animal but a pig would ever have 
thought of! 

St Bemhard, highly approving of the beai^ 
taste, employed the best architects to carry fab 
plan into execution; and sparing no expense, a 
magnificent cathedral— a large palace, with a 
monastery, connected together by colonnades, as 
well as ornamented in various places with the 
image of a pig, its foundei^-were quickly reared 
upon the spot; and when all was completed, 
monks were brought to the abode, and the holy 
hive, for many centuries, was heard buzzing in the 
wild mountains which surrounded it: however, 
in the year 1803, the Duke of Nassau took vio- 
lent possession of its honey, and its inmates were 
thus rudely shaken from their cells. Three or 
four of the monks, of this once wealthy estaMish- 
ment, are all that now remain in existence, and 
their abode has ever since been used partly as a 
government prison, and partly as a public asylum 
for lunatics. 

Before entering the great gate, whidi was sur- 
mounted by colossal figures of the Virgin Mary, 
St John, and the great St Bemhard himself; I 
was advised by my cicerone, Luy, to go to some 
grotto he kept raving about ; and, as Katherin- 
chen's nose also seemed placidly to point the same 
way, I lefl the monastery, and through a planta- 
tion of very fine oaks, which were growing about 
twenty feet asunder, we ascended, by zigzags, a 
hill surrounded by a beautiful plantation of firs; 
and the moment I reached the summit, there sud- 
denly flashed upon me a view of the Rhine, which, 
without any exception, I should say, is the finest 
I have witnessed in this country. Uninterrapted 
by any thing but its own long, narrow islands, I be- 
held the course of the river, from Johannisbufg to 
Mainz, which two points formed, from the grotto 
where I stood, an ang^e of about 190 degrees. 
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Between me and the water, lay, basking in sun- 
shine, the Rhine-gan, covered with Tmeyards, er 
aurrounded by large patches of com, which were 
ATidently just ready for the sickle ; but the harrest 
not having actually commenced, the only moving 
objects in the picture were young women with 
white handkerchiefs on their heads, busily pru- 
ning the vines; and the C6ln, or, as it might 
more properly be termed, the English steam- 
boat, which, immediately before me, was glid- 
ing against the stream towards Mainz. On 
the opposite side of tbe Rhine, an immense coun- 
try, highly cultivated, but without a fence, was to 
be seen. 

Turning my back upon this noble prospect, the 
monastery lay immediately beneath me, so com- 
pletely surrounded by the forest, that it looked as 
if, ready built, it had been dropped from heaven 
upon its site. 

A more noble-looking residence could hardly be 
imagmed, and the zigzag walks and plantations 
of fir imparted to it a gentlemanlike appearance, 
which I could not sufficiently admire ; yet, not- 
withstanding the rural beauty of the place, I felt 
within me a strong emotion of pity for those poor, 
foiiom, misguided bemgs, whose existence had 
been uselessly squandered in such mistaken seclu- 
sion ; and I could not help fancying how acutely, 
from the spot on which I stood, they might have 
compared the moral loneliness of their mansion, 
with the natural joy and loveliness of that river 
scenery, from which their relentless mountain bad 
severed them : indeed, I hope my reader will not 
think an old man too Anacreontic for saying, that 
if any thing in this world could penetrate the sack- 
cloth garment of a monk, " and wring his bo- 
som," it would be the sight of what 1 had just 
turned my back upon — namely, a vineyard full 
of women ! That the fermentation of the grape 
was intended to cheer decrepitude, and tha 
the affections of a softer sex were made to 
bri^ten the zenith ot* mid-day life, are truths 
which, within the walls of a convent or a monaste- 
ry, it must have been most exquisite torture to re- 
flect upon. 

As I descended from the grotto, I saw beneath 
roe, entering the great gate of the building, half a 
dozen carts laden with wood, each drawn by six 
prisoners. None being in irons, and the whole 
gang being escorted by a single soldier in the 
Nassau uniform, I was at first surprised, — why, 
when they penetrated the forest, they did not all 
nm away ! However, fear of punishment held 
them together : there bemg no large cities in the 
duchy, Uiey had no where to run, but to their own 
homes, where they would instantly have been re- 
captured; and though, to a stranger like myself^ 
the forest seemed to ofier them protection, yet it 
was certain death by starvation to remain in it 

On entering the great square, I found it would 
be necessary to apply to the commandant of the 
establishment for permission to view it I accord- 



ingly waited upon him, and was agreeably swt 
prised at being politely informed by him» in Eng- 
lish, that he would be proud and most happy to 
attend me. He was a fine, erect, soldierlike-look- 
ing man, of about forty, seventeen years of which 
he had reigned in this valley, over prisoners and 
lunatics; the average number of the form^ being 
250, and of the latter about 100. 

As I was following him along some very hand- 
some cloisters, I observed, hangingagsinstawall, 
twfuty-five pictures in oil, of monks, idl dressed in 
the same austere costume, and in features as in 
dress so much resembling each other, that the 
only apparent distinction between them was the 
nsme of each individual, whose barren, useless ex- 
istence was thus intended to be commem<vated 
beyond the narrow grave which contained him. 
Ascending a stone staircase, I now came to the 
lower division of (he prison, one half being appro- 
priated to women, and the other to men. 

Although I had been for the whole day enjoying 
pure finesh air, yet the estabUshment was so exceed- 
ingly clean, that there was no smell of any sort to 
oflfend me. The monks' cells had in many places 
been thrown by threes into large rooms for tailors, 
weavers, carpenters, shoemakers, etc etc, — each 
of these trades working separately, under tlie direc- 
tion of one overseer. In all these chambers every 
window was wide open, the walls were white- 
washed, and the blanched floors were without a 
stain : indeed, this excessive cleanliness, although 
highly praised by me, and exceedingly attractive 
to any English traveller, probably forms no small 
part of the punishment of the prison, for there is 
nothing that practically teases dirty people more 
than to inflict upon them foreign habits of clean- 
liness. The women's rooms were similarly ar- 
ranged, and the same cleanliness and industry 
insisted upon ; while, for younger culprits^ there 
was an excellent school, where they were daily 
taught religious singing, reading, writing, arith- 
metic, and weaving. Having finished with this 
floor, I mounted to the upper story, where, in 
solitary cells, were confined patients who had re- 
lapsed, or, in plainer terms, culprits who had been 
convicted a second time of the same ofience. 

Many of these unfortunate people were under- 
going a sentence of three, four, and five years' im- 
prisonment : and to visit them, as I did, in their 
cells, was, I can assure my reader, any thing but 
pleasing. On the outside of each door hung a 
small black board, npon which was laconically in- 
scribed, in four words, the name and surname of 
the captive — his or her ofience-Huid the sentence. 
I found that their crimes, generally speaking, were 
what we should call petty thefts— such as killing 
the Duke's game— stealing his wood— his grass, 
etc. etc 

As I paid my melancholy visits, one after an- 
other, to these poor people, I paiticulariy observed 
that they seemed, at least, to be ia the enjoyment 
(if, without liberty, it may be so twmed) of good 
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health; Che IUtara^ efiect of the cool, temperate 
ihres they were obliged to lead, and of the pure 
firesh air which came to each of them through a 
•mall open window; yet so soon as their doors 
were opened, these was an eagerness in their 
4Mntenance8,and a peculiar anxiety in their man- 
ner of fixing their eyes upon mine, which seemed to 
cnrdle into despondency, as the door was rapidly 
closed between us. Elach individual had some 
work to perform— one man had just finished a 
coffin for a poor maniac who had lately ended his 
melancholy career— the lid, instead of being flat, 
was a prism of many sides, and, on the upper slab, 
there was painted in black a cross, very nearly the 
length of the coffin. 

So long as the soldier, in his buff belt, who at- 
tended the commandant, continued to unlock for 
me, and lock, the dungeons of the male prisoners, 
so long did I feel myself capable of witnessing their 
oontents ; for to see men sufl^ is what we are all, 
more or less, accustomed to ; but as soon as he 
came to the women's cells, I felt, certainly for the 
first time in my existence, that I should be obliged 
to abandon my colSurs, and cease to be of the 
scene before me— a " reviewer." 

In the countenance of the very first female cap* 
tive that I beheld I could not but remark a want 
of firmness, for the possession of which I had not 
given to the other sex sufficient credit— the poor 
woman (to be sore she might have been a mother) 
showed an anxiety for her release, which was al- 
most hysterical ; and hurrying towards me, she 
got so close to the door, that it was absolutely foc- 
dbly slammed by the soldier, almost in her face. 

In the third cell that I came to, there stood up 
before me, with a distaff in her hand, a young 
sKght-roade peasant-girl of about eighteen ; her 
hair was bladt, and her countenance seemed to 
me beaming with innocence and excessive health. 
She was the only prisoner who did not immediate- 
ly fix her eyes upon mine ; but, neither advancing 
nor retiring she stood, looking downwards, with 
an expression of grie( which I expected every 
moment, some where or other, would burst into 
tears. Such a living picture of youthful unhap- 
piness I felt myself incapable of gazing upon ; 
and the door, being closed upon her, was no sooner 
locked, than I thanked the commandant for his 
civility, adding, that I would not trouble the sol- 
dier to open any more of the cells, observing as 
an excuse, that I perceived they were all alike. 

After standing for some time listening to the 
rales and discipline of the prison, I inquired of the 
eoQunandadt whether he had any prisoneit con- 
fined for any greater crimes than those which I 
have already mentioned, to which he replied in the 
negpitive ; and he was going to descend the stair- 
case^ when I asked ban, ascoldly as I could, to be 
so good as to state for what offence the young per- 
son I had just left was suffering so severely. The 
commandant, with silent dignity, instantly referred 
me to the little blackboard, on which was written 
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the girl's name (I need not repeat it) and her 
crime, which, to my very great astonishment, turn- 
ed out to be ** DISSOLUTE f and it was because 
she had been convicted a second time of tiiis offence, 
that she was imprisoned, as I saw her, in a oeU, 
which, like all the others, had only one small win- 
dow in the roof, from which nothing was to be seen 
but what she, perhaps, least dared to look at — the 
heavens ! I certainly, from her appearance, did 
not judge rightly of her character: however, upon 
such points I neither outwardly profess, nor in- 
wardly do I believe myself^ to be what is vulgarly 
termed — knowing. Had I looked into the poor 
girl's countenance for guilt, it is most probable 1 
should not have searched there in vain, but, at her 
age, one sought for feelings of a better cast ; and, 
notwithstanding what was written on the black 
board, those feelings most certainly did exist, as I 
have very faintly described them. 

I now accompanied the commandant (going 
along, I may just observe, that be had learned En- 
glish from his lather, who had served as an officer 
in our German Legion) to another part of the 
monastery, which had long been fitted up as an 
asylum for lunatics, most of whom, were provided 
for by the Nassau government, the rest being peo- 
ple of family, supplied with every requisite by their 
friends. 

There was but little here which particularly at- 
tracted my attention. In dean, airy rooms, formed 
out of three cells, as in the prison, there lived to- 
gether from eight to ten lunatics, many of whom 
appeared to be harmless and even happy, although, 
in the comer of the room, there certainly was a 
large iron cage for refractory or dangerous patients. 
In one of these groups stood a madman, who had 
been a medical student He was about thirty 
years of age, extremely dark, exceedingly power- 
fully made, — and no sooner did I enter the rooo^ 
than, raising his eyes from a book which he was 
reading, he fixed them (folding his arms at the 
time) upon me, with a ferocity of countenance, 
which formed a very striking contrast to the ex- 
pression of imbecility which characterised the rest 
of his companions. The longer he looked at me, 
the deeper and the darker was his frown ; and 
though I steadily returned it, yet, from the flashing 
of his eyes, I r^lly believe that, like a wiM beast, 
he would have sprung upon me, had I not followed 
the soldier to the next room. 

Having inspected the great apartments, I next 
visited the cells in which were confined those who 
were not fitted for intercourse with others ; they 
were genenlly of a gf oomy temperamenL Some 
were lying on their beds, apparently arieep ; while 
some, particulariy women, actually tried to escape^ 
but were mildly repressed by the commandant, 
whose manner towards them seemed to be an ad- 
mirable mixture, in about equal parts, of mildttess 
and immovable firmness. 

I should have continued along the passage 
which connected these cells, but the poor creature. 
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whose coffin I had seen, was lying there ; I there- 
fore left the building, and went into a great garden 
of the monasteiy, filled with standard fruit-trees, 
which had been planted there by the monks. In 
this secluded spot there was a sort of summer- 
house, where the worst lunatic cases were in con- 
finement ; none, however, were in chains ; though ' 
some were so violent, that the commandant made 
a sign to the soldier not to disturb them. 

Having now vury gratefully taken leave of the 
deserving officer in charge of this singular esta- 
blishment for crime and lunacy, the whole of 
which was kept in complete subjection by a gar- 
nsoD of eight soldiers, for a considerable time I 
gtroUed alone about the premises. Sometimes 
1 looked at ancient figures of a boar, which I 
found in more than one place, rudely carved both 
on wood and stone; then I wandered into the old 
cathedral, which was now strangely altered from 
the days of its splendour, for the glass in its Gothic 
windows having been broken, had been plaster- 
ed up with mud, and upon the tombs of bishops 
and of abbots there was lying com in sheaves, — 
heaps of chail(— bundles of green grass. 

My attention was now very particularly attract- . 
ad by the venerable entrance-gate of the monas- 
tery, which, on turning a comer, suddenly ap- 
peared before me, surroonnted by colossal statues 
of the Great St Berohard with his crosier — of St. 
John, holding a long thin cross, at the foot of 
which there was sealed a lamb— and of the Vir- 
gil Mary, who, with a glory round her head, 
and an olive branch in her hand, stood in the cen- 
tre, considerably exalted above both. 

The sun had long ago set— and I was no soon- 
er immediatdy under the great arched gateway, 
than, leaning on my stafl^ I stood as it were ri- 
veted to the ground at the sight of the moon, which, 
having risen above the great hill, was shining 
directly upon the picturesque pile and images 
above my head. 

As in silence and solitude I gazed upon the 
lovely planet, which majestically rose before me, 
growing bri^ter and brighter as the daylight 
decayed, I could not help feeling what strange 
changes ^ had witnessed in the little valley of 
JESierbach t Before the recorded meeting of the 
** SOS atque sacerdos," she had seen it forages 
and ages eiisting alone in peaceful retirement — 
ons generation of oaks and beech-trees had been 
soocseded by another, while no human being had 
Iclt disposed either to flourish or to decay among 
this vegetable community. After this solemn in- 
terview with the pig, she had seen the great St 
Bemhard collecting workmen and materials, and 
as in the midst of them he stood waving his cross, 
she had observed a monastery rise as if by magic 
from the earth, rapidly overtopping the highest of 
the trees which surrounded it In the days of its 
s|^endour she had witnessed provisions and reve- 
iHies of all sorts entering its lofty walls, but though 
processions gUttered in its interior, nothing wns 



knowo by her to have been exported savea'matin 
and vesper moan, which, accompan3ring the wind 
as it swept along the valley, was heard gradually 
dying, until, in a few moments, it had either 
ceased to exist, or it had lost itself among the 
calm, gentle rustling of the leaves. Lastly, she 
had seen the monks of St Bemhard driven fron» 
their fastness—and from their holy cella As 
with full splendour she had since periodically 
gazed at midnight upon the convent, too often had 
she heard— first, the scream of the poor maniac, 
uttered, as her round gentle light shone mildly 
upon his brain ; and then his wild laugh of grief^ 
as, starting from a distempered sleep, he forced 
his burning forehead against the barred window 
of his cell, as if^ like Henri Cluatre, — 

*' Pour prendre !a luae avee sea dents.** 

As ahe proceeded in her silent course, shining 
sQccessivdy into each window of the monastery, 
how often did she now see the criminal lyiiig on 
the couch of the bigot — and the prostitute solitarily 
immurod in the cell of celibacy I The madman is 
now soundly sleeping where the fanatic had in 
vain sought for repose — and the knave unwil- 
lingly sufiering for theft where the hypocrite had 
voluntarily confined himself! 

From a crowd of these reflections, which, like 
raushroDms, rapidly grew up by the light of the 
moon, I was aroused by Katherinchen and her 
satellite Luy, whose heads, (scarcely visible from 
the shadow of the great gateway,) pointing home- 
wards, mildly hinted that it was time I should re- 
turn there; but on my entering the convent, ra- 
thw an odd scene presented itselC The supper 
of the lunatics, distributed in separate plates, be- 
ing ready m the great kitchen, like a pack of 
hounds, they were all of a sudden let loose, and 
their appetites sufficiently governing their judg- 
ments, each was deemed perfectly competent to 
hunt for his own food, which was no sooner ob- 
tamed, than, like an ant, he busily carried it ofiT 
to his celL The prisoners were also fed from 
another kitchen at the same hour ; and as certain 
cravings* which with considerable dignity 1 had 
long repressed, were painfully irriuted by the very 
savoury smeUs which assailed me, stopping for a 
moment, I most gladly partook of the madman's 
fare, and then, fdl of soup and of the odd scenes 
I had witnessed, leisurely seating myself in my 
saddle, guided by Katherinchen, and followed by 
Luy, we retraced our intricate paths throu^ 
the forest, until, late at night, we found ourselves 
once again in ^ght of the Uttle lamps which light 
up the garden and bowos of my resting-place, 
or caravanserai — the New Bad-Hans of Schlan- 
geobad. 
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Having occasion to go to Mainz» I sent over- 
night to apprise the ass, KatherincbeD, and the 
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^:grooiii of her bedchamber, Luy, that I should re- 
quire the one to carry, the other to foUow me to 
that place. Accordingly, when seven o'clock, the 
hour for my departure, arrived, on descending the 
staircase of the great Bad-Haus, 1 found Luy in 
light marching order, leaning against one of the 
plane trees in the shrubbery, but no quadruped ! 
In the man's dejected countenance, it was at once 
l^ble that his Katherinchen neither was nor 
would be forthcoming; and he had begun to 
qaculate a very long-winded lamentation, in 
which I heard various times repeated something 
abottt sacks of flour and Langen-Schwalbach : 
however, Luy's sighs smelt so strongly of rum, 
that not feeling as sentimental on the subject as 
himself, I at once prevailed upon him to hire for 
me &om a peasant a little long-tailed pony, which 
he accordingly very soon brought to the door. 
The wretched creature (which for many years had 
evidently been the property of a poor man) had 
been employed for several months in thedryeet 
of all worldly occupations, namely, in carrying 
hard stone bottles to the great brunnen of Nieder- 
Selters, and had only the evening before returned 
home from that uninteresting job. It was evident 
she had had allotted to her much more work than 
food, and as she stood before roe with a drooping 
head, she shut her eyes as if she were going to 
sleep. I at first determined on sending the poor 
animal back, but being assured by Lay that, in 
that case, she would have much harder work 
to perform, I reluctantly mounted her, and at a 
little jog-trot, which seemed to be her best — ^her 
worst— in fact, her only pace, we both, in very 
humble spirits, placidly proceeded towards Mainz. 

Luy, who besides what he had swallowed, had 
naturally a great deal of spirit of his own, by no 
means, however, Uked being left behind ; and 
though I had formally bidden him adieu, and was 
greatly rejoicing that I had done so, yet, while I 
was ascending the mountain, happening to look 
behind me, I saw the fellow following nie at a 
distance like a wolf. I, therefore, immediately, 
pulled at my rein, a hint which the pony most rea- 
dily understood, and as soon as Luy came up, I 
told him very positively he must return. Seeing 
that he was detected, he at once gave up the point ; 
yet the faithful vassal, still having a hankering to 
perform for me some Uttle parting service, humbly 
craved permission to see if the pony's shoes were, 
to use the English expression, "all right.*' The 
two fore ones were declared by him (with a hiccup) 
to be exactly as they should be ; but no sooner 
did he proceed to make his tipsy reflections on 
the hind ones, than in one second the pony seemed 
by magic to be converted into a mad creature ! 
Luy fell, as if struck by lightning, to the ground, 
while the tiny thing, with its head between its 
legs (for the rein had been lying loose on its neck), 
commenced a series of most violent kicks, which 
I seriously thought never would come to an end. 

4s good lock would have it, I happened, during 
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the operation, to cleave pretty closely to my saddle, 
but what thunder-dap had so suddenly soured the 
mild disposition of my palfry, I was totally unable 
to conceive ! It turned out, however, that the poor 
thing's paroxysm had been caused by an unholy 
aUiance that had taken place between the root of 
her tail and the bowl of Luy's pipe, which, oo his 
reeling against her, had become firmly mitangled 
in the hair, and it was because it remained there 
for about half a minute, burning her very violently, 
that she had kicked, or, as a lawyer would tennit, 
had protested in the violent manner and form 1 
have described. 

After I had left Lhy, it took some time before 
the poor frightened creature could forget the 
strange mysterious soisation she had experienced ; 
however, her mind, like her tail, gradually be- 
coming easy, her head drooped, the rein again 
hung on her neck, and in a mile or two we con- 
tinued to jog on together in as good and sober fel- 
lowship as if no such eccentric calamity had be* 
foUenus. 

As wo were thus ascending the mountain by a 
narrow path, we came suddenly to a tree loaded 
With most beautiful black cherries, evidently dead 
ripe. The poor idiot of ScUangenbad had escaped 
from the hovel in which he had passed so many 
years of his vacant existence, and I here found him 
literally gorging himself with the fruit For a mo- 
ment he stopped short in his meal, wildly rolling his 
eyes, and looking at me, as if his treacherous, faith- 
less brain could not cleariy tell him whether I was 
a friend or an enemy ; however, his craving stomach 
being much more violent than any reflections the 
poor creature had power to ent^tain, he suddenly 
seemed to abandon all thought, and again greedily 
returned to his work. He was a man of about 
thirty, with features, separately taken, remarkably 
handsome: he had fine hazel eyes, an aquiline 
nose, and a good mouth ; yet there was a horrid 
twist in the arrangement, in which not only his 
features but his whole frame was pot together, 
which, at a single glance, pointed him out to me 
as one of those poor beings, who, here and there, 
are mysteriously sent to make their appearance on 
this earth, as if practically to explain to mankind, 
and negatively to prove to them, the inestimable 
blessing of reason, which is but too often thank- 
lessly enjoyed. 

The cherries, which were hanging in immense 
dusters around us, were plucked five or six at a 
time by the poor lame creature before me, but his 
thumb and two fore-fingers being apparently para- 
lyzed, he was obliged to grasp the fruit with his 
two smallest, and thus, by a very awkward turn of 
his elbow, he seemed apparently to be t^ating the 
cherries out of the palm of his hand, which was 
raised completely above his head. 

Not a cherry did he bite, but, with canine vora- 
city, he continued to swallow them, stones and all ; 
however, there, was evidently a sharp angle or 
tender comer in his throat, for 1 particulariy re- 
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maiked, that whenever the roond fruit {Msaed a 
certain point, it caused the idiot's ejee to roll, and 
a slight convulsion in his frame continued until 
the cherry had reached the place of its destina- 
tion. 

The enormous quantity of ripe fruit which I saw 
this poor creature swallow in the way I have do- 
scribed quite astonished me; however, it was 
useless to attempt to ofier him advice, so instead I 
gave him what all people like so much better — a 
little money— partly to enable him to buy himself 
richer food, and partly because I wished to see 
whether he had sense enough to attach any value 
to it. 

The silver was no sooner in his hand than, 
putting It most rationally into the loose pocket 
of his ragged, coarse cloch trowsers, he instantly 
returned to his work with as much avidity as ever. 
Seeing that there was to be no end to his meal, I 
loft him hard at i^ and continued to ascend the 
hill, until the path, suddenly turning to the right, 
took me by a level track into the great forest 

The sun bad hitherto been very unpleasantly 
hot, but I was now sheltered from its rays, while 
the pure mountain air gave to the foliage a bright- 
ness which in the Schlangenbad woods I had so 
<^len stopped to admire. Although it was mid- 
saromer, the old brown beech leaves of last year 
still covered the surface of the ground, yet they 
were so perfectly diy, that far from there being 
any thing unhealthy or gloomy in their appearance, 
they formed a very beautiful contrast with the 
bright, clean, polished leaves, as well as with the 
white, shining bark of the beech trees, out of which 
they had only a year ago sprung into existence. 
The russet covering of the ground was, generally 
speaking in shade, but every here and there 
were bright sparkling patches of sunshine, which, 
having penetrated the foliage, shone like gaudy 
patterns in a dark carpet 

As the breeze gently stole among the trees, their 
branches in silence bowing as it passed them, these 
brown leaves being crisp and dry, occasionally 
moved; — occasionally they were more violently 
turned over by small fallow deer, which sometimes 
darted suddenly across my path, their skin clean 
as the foliage on which they slept — their eye darker 
than the night, yet brighter than the pure stream 
from which they drank. 

Enjoying the variety of this placid scene, I took 
every opportunity, in search of novelty, to change 
my track ; still, from the position of the sun, always 
knowing whereabouts I was, I contrived ultimately 
to proceed m the direction I desired, and after 
having been for a considerable time completely 
enveloped in the forest, I suddenly burst into 
hot sunshine dose to Georgeobom, a little vil- 
lage, han^ng most romantically on the mountain's 
side. 

The Rhine, and the immense country beyond it, 
now flashed upon my view, and as I trotted along 
the unassuming street, it was impossible to help 



admiring the magnificent prospect which these 
humble villagers constantly enjoyed ; however, the 
mind, like the eye, soon becomes carelcM of the 
beauties of creation, and as my pony jogged oa> 
wards in his course, I found that the cottagMa 
looked upon us both with much greater interest 
than upon that everlasting traveller the Rhioa. 
Every woman we met, with great (jvility granted 
" Guten Morgen !" as we passed her, while each 
mountain peasant seen standmg at a door, or even 
at a window, made obeisance to us as we crossed 
his meridian, all people's eyes following us as far 
as they could reach. 

From Georgenbom, descending a little, we 
crossed a piece of table or level land, on which 
there stood a rock of a very striking appearance. 
Where it had come from. Heaven (from whence 
apparently it had fallen) probably only knows. 
As if from the force with which it had been dropped 
upon its site, it had split into two pieces, sq>arated 
by a yawning crevice, yet small trees or bushes 
had grown upon each summit, while the same 
beech foliage appeared in the forest which sur- 
rounded theno. 

Passing close beneath this rock, I continued 
trotting towards the east for about a league^ 
when gradually descending into a milder di* 
mate, I was hailed by the vineyards which luxu- 
riously surround the sequestered little village of 
Frauenstein. 

Upon a rock overhanging the hamlet there stood 
solemnly before me the remains of the old castle ot 
Frauenstein or Frankenstein, supposed to have 
been built in the thirteenth century. In the year 
1300 it was sold to the Archbishop Gerhardt, ot 
Mainz, but soon afterwards, being ruined by the 
Emperor Albrecht L, in a tithe war which he waged 
against the prelate, it was restored to its original 
possessors. 

But what more than its castle attracted my 
attention in the village of Frauenstein, was an 
immense plane-tree, the limbs of which had 
originally been trained almost horizontally, un^ 
til, unable to support their own weight, they 
were now maintained by a scafiblding of 
stout props. Under the parental shadow of 
this venerable tree, the children of the village 
were sitting in every sort of group and attitude; 
one or two of their mothere, in loose, easy disha- 
bille, were spinningi many people were leaning 
agamst the upright scaffolding and a couple ^ 
asses were enjoying the cod shade of the beau- 
tiful foliage, whfle their driven were getting hot 
and tipsy in a wine-shop, the usual sign of which 
is in Grermany the branch of a tree affixed to the 
door-post 

As I had often heard of the celebrated tree of 
Frauenstein, before which I now stood, I resdved 
not to quit it until I had informed mysdf of itm 
history, for which I well knew I had only to apply 
to the proper authorities : lor in Gknnany, in every 
little village, there exists a huge vduiae either 
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dqionted in the chorcbf or in charge of an of- 
(icer called the Schuldhciaz, in which the histo- 
ry of every castle, town, or object of importance 
Is carefully preserved. The young peasant reads 
it with enthusiastic delight, the old man re- 
flects upon it with silent pride, and to any tra- 
veller, searching tor antiquarian lore, its venera- 
ble pages ar^most Uberaily opened, and the sim- 
ple information they contain generously and gra- 
tuitously bestowed. 

On inquiring for the history of this beautiful 
tree, I was introduced to a sort of doomsday- 
book about as large as a church Bible ; and when 
I compared this volume with a little secluded 
spot so totally unknown to the world as the valley 
or glen of Frauenstcin, 1 was surprised to find 
that the autobiography of Uie latter could be so 
bulky,— in short, that it had so much to say of i^ 
self. But it is the common weakness of man, 
and particularly, I acknowledge, of an old roan, 
to fancy that all his thoughts as well as actions 
are of vast importance to the worid; why there> 
fore should not the humble Frauenstein be par- 
doned for aa oSence which we are all in the habit 
of committing? 

In this ancient volume, the rigmarole history of 
the tree was told with so much eccentric Grerman 
genius, it displayed such a graphic description of 
highborn sentiments and homely life, and alto- 
gether it formed so curious a specimen of the con- 
tents of these strange sentimental village histo- 
ries, that I procured the following literal transla- 
tion, in which the German idiom is faithfully 
preserved at the expense of our EngUsh phrase- 
ology. 



BGBND OF THE GREAT PLANE-TREE OP 
FRAUENSTEIN. 

The old count Kuno seized with a trembling 
hand the pilgrim^s stafi^— he wished to seek peace 
for his soul, for long repentance consumed his 
life. Years ago he had banished from his pres- 
ence his blooming son, because he loved a maiden 
of ignoble race. The son, marrying her, secretly 
withdrew. For some time the Count remained in 
his castle in good spirits — looked cheerfully down 
the valley — heard the stream rush under his win- 
dows — thought little of perishable life. His tender 
wife watched over him, and her lovely daughter 
renovated his sinking life ; but he who lives in too 
great security is marked in the end by the band 
of God, and while it takes from him what is most 
beloved, it warns him that here is not our place of 
abode. 

The ** Haus-frau" (wife) died, and the Count 
hnried the companion of his days ; his daughter 
was solicited by the most noble of the land, and 
bteaoM he wished to ingrafl this last shoot on 
a noble stem, he allowed her to depart, and then 
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solitary and alone he remained in his I 

So stands deserted uponthesumnutofthenHnin- 

tain, with withered top, an oak ! — moss is Hs last 

omament—^he storm sports with its list few diy 

leaves. 

A gay circle no longer fills the vaulted chanK* 
hers of the castle— no longer through them does 
the cheerful goblet's '<clangf resound. The 
Count's nightly footsteps echo back to him, and 
by the glimmer of the chandelieis the accoutred 
images of his ancestors appear to writhe and more 
on the wall as if they wished to epeak tb him. 
His armour, sullied by the web of the vi^ant 
spider, he could not look at without sonowiiii 
emotion. Its gentle creaking against the wall 
made him shudder. 

« Where art thou," he mournfully ezcbdmed, 
<* thou who art banished ? oh my son, wih thou 
think of thy father, as he of thee thinks-^or .... 
art thou dead 7 and is that thy flitting spirit which 
roitles in my armour, and so fed>ly moves it 7 
Did I but know where to find thee, willingly to 
the worid's end wookl I in repentant wan£»ig 
journey— 60 heavily it oppresses me, what I hare 
done to thee ; — ^I can no longer remain — forth w31 
I go to the God of Mercy, in order, before the im- 
age of Christ, m the Garden of Olives, to expiate 
mysifw!" 

So spoke the aged man — envdoped his trem- 
bling limbs in the garb of repentance— took the 
cockle-hat— and seized with the right hand (that 
formeriy was accustomed to the heavy war-sword) 
the Ught bng pilgrim's stafE Qutedy he stole 
out of the castle, the steep path descending, whOe 
the porter looked after him astounded, without de- 
manding " Whither ?" 

For many days the old man's feet bore him wide 
away ; at last he reached a small village, in the 
middle of which, opposite to a ruined castle, there 
stands a very ancient pl%ne-tree. Five arme, 
each resembling a stem, bend towards the earth, 
and almost touch it. The old men of former 
times were sitting underneath it, in the still even- 
ing, just as the Count went by ; he was greeted 
by them, and invited to repose. As he seated 
himself by their side, *^ You have a beautiful plane- 
tree, nei^bours," he said. 

" Yes," replied the oldest of the men, pleased 
with the praise bestowed by the pilgrim on the 
tree, " it was nevertheless planted in blood P 

" How is that ?" said the Count 

*<That will I also relate," said the old man. 

'*Many years ago there came a young man 
here, in knightly gaHi, who had a young woman 
with him, beautiful and delicate, but, apparently : 
from their long journey, worn out Pale were her 
cheeks, and her head, covered with beautifbl 
golden locks, hung upon her conductor's shoulder. 
Timidly he looked round — for, from some reason, 
he appeared to fear all men, yet, in compassioD 
for his feeble companion, he wished to conduct her 
to some secure hut, where her tender feet migbt 
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Thcie, under that hry<*grown tower, 
stands a lonoly house, belonging to the old lord 
of the cattle; thither Btaggcr«l the uahappy man 
with his dear burden, but scarcely had he entefed 
the dwelling, than he was seized by the Prince, 
^ith whose nieco he was clandestinely eloping. 
Then yna the noble youth brought bound, and 
where this plane-tree now spreads its roots flowed 
his young blood ! The maiden went into a con- 
vent ; but before she disappeared, she had this 
plano-trec planted on the spot where the blood of 
her lover flowed : since then it is as if a spirit life 
were in the tree that cannot die, and no one likes 
a little ivfig to cut ofl; or pluck a cluster of blos- 
som, because he fears it would bleed." 

** God^s will be done I" exdairoed suddenly the 
old Count, and departed. 

^ That is an odd man," said the roost venerable 
of the peasants, eyeing the stronger who was has- 
tening away; **he must have something that 
heavily oppresses his soul, for he speaks not, and 
hastens away ; but, neighbours, the evening draws 
on apocc, and the evenings in spring are not warm; 
1 think in the white clouds yonder, towards the 
Rliine, are still concealed some snow-stonoM — let 
us come to the warm licarth." 

The neighbours went their way, while the aged 
Count, in deep thought, passed up through the 
village, at the end of which he found himself be- 
^fore the churchyard. Terrific black crosses looked 
upon the traveller— the graves were netted over 
with brambles and wild roses— no foot tore asun- 
der the entwinement On the right hand of the 
road there stands a crucifix, hewn with rude art 
^rom a recess in its pedestal a flame rises towards 
the bloody feet of the image, from a lamp nourish- 
ed by the hand of devotion. 

"Man of sorrow," thus ascended the pnyer of 
the traveller, ''give me my son again--4>y thy 
wounds and suflTering^ give me peace— peace!" 

He spoke, and turning round towards the moun- 
tain, he followed a narrow path which conducted 
,him to a brook, close under the flinty, pebbly grape 
hilL The soft murmurs of its waves rippling here 
and there over clear, bright stones harmonized 
with his deep devotion. Here the Count found a 
boy and a girl, who, having picked flowers, were 
watching &em carried away as they threw them 
into the cunrent. 

When these children saw the pilgrim's reverend 
attire, they arose — ^looked up— seized the old 
man's hand, and kissed it **God bless thee, chil- 
dren !" said the pilgrim, whom the touch of their 
little bands pleased. Seating himselfon the ground, 
be said, ** Children, give me to drink out o( your 
pitcber." 

<< Yoo will find it taste good out of it, stranger- 
man," said the little giri ; ** it is our ftither's pitch- 
er in which we carry him to drink upon the 
vioe-hilL Look, yonder, he works upon the burn- 
ing rocks — alas ! ever smce the break of day ; our 
mother often takes out food to him." 



«• Is that your father," said the Count, <* who 
with the heavy pickaxe is tearing up the ground 
80 manfully, as if he would crush the rocks be- 
neath?" 

** Yes," said the boy, ** our lather must sweat 
a good deal before the mountain will bring forth 
grapes ; but when the vintage comes, thai how 
gay is the scene !" 

'< Where does thy father dwell, boy ?*' 

** There in the valley beneath, where the white 
gable end peeps between the trees : come with us, 
stranger-roan, our mother will most gladly receive 
you, for it is her greatest joy when a tired wan- 
derer calls in upon us." 

''Yes," said the Uttle girl, ''then we always 
have the best dishes ; therefore do come— i will 
conduct thee." 

So saying, the little girl seized the old Count's 
hand, and drew him forth — the boy, on the other 
side, keeping up with them, sprung backwards 
and forwards, continually looking kindly at the 
stranger, and thus, slowly advancing they arrived 
at the hut 

The Haus-frau (wife) was occupied in blowing 
the light ashes to awaken a slumbering spark, as 
the pilgrim entered : at the voices of her children 
she looked up, saw the stranger, and raised her- 
self immediately ; advancing towards him with a 
cheerful countenance, she said — 

" Welcome, reverend pilgrim, in this poor hut — 
if you stand in need of refreshment after your toil- 
some pilgrimage, seek it from us ; do not carry 
the blessing which you bring with you farther." 

Having thus spoken, she conducted the old man 
into the small but clean room. When he had sat 
down, he said — 

" Woman ! thou hast pretty and animated chil- 
dren ; I wish I had such a boy as that!" 

" Yes !" said the Haus-frau, " he resembles his 
fathei^firee and courageously he often goes alone 
upon the mountun, and speaks of casUes be will 
build there. Ah ! Sir, if you knew how heavy 
that weighs upon my heart!"— (the woman con 
cealedatear.) 

"Counsel may here be had," said the Count ; 
" I have no son, and will of yours, if you will give 
him me, make a knightr— my castle will some of 
these days be empty— no robust son beare my 



'* Dear mother!" said the boy, "if the castle of 
the aged man is empty, I can surely, when I am 
big, go thither?" 

" And leave me here alone ?" said the mother. 

"No, you will also go !" said the boy warmly ; 
** How beautiful is it to look from the height of a 
castle into the valley beneath !" 

" He has a true knightly mind," said the Count; 
"is he bom in the valley ?" 

"Prayer and labour," said the mother, "is 
Ckxi's command, and they are better than all the 
knightly honoura that you can promise the boy 
— he win, like his father, cultivate the vine, and 
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trust to the bleaing of Gh>d, who nin and siui- 
f bine gives : koights sit in their cmstles and know 
not how moch labour, yet how much blessing and 
peace can dwell in a poor man's hut ! My hus- 
band was oppressed with heavy sorrow; alas! 
on my account was his heartfelt grief ; but since 
he found this hut, and works here, he is much 
more cheerful than formerly; from the tempest 
of life he has entered the harbour of peace— pa^ 
tiently he bears the heat of the day, and when 
I pity him he says, ' Wife, I am indeed now hap- 
py ;' yet frequently a troubled thought appears 
to pierce his soul— I watch him narrowly— a 
tear then steals down his brown cheeks. Ah I 
surely he thinks of the place of his birth— of a 
now very aged grey father— and whilst I see you, 
a tear also comes to me— so is perhaps now—" 

At this minute, the little girl interrupted her, 
pulling her gently by the gown, and spoke— 

*'A£»ther! come into the kitchen; our father 
will soon he home." 

''You are ri^t," said tiie mother, leaving the 
room ; ''in conversation I forgot mysell" 

In deep meditation the a^ Count sat and 
thought, ^ Where may, then, this ni^t my son 
sleep ....?'* 

Suddenly he was roused from his deep melan- 
choly by the lively boy, who had taken an old 
hunting-spear from the comer of the room, and 
placing himself before the Count, said— 

<<See! thus my father kiUs the wild boar on 
the mountains— there runs one along ! My father 
cries 'Huy!* and immediately the wild boar 
throws himself upon the hunter's spear ; the spear 
sticks deep into the brain ! it is hard enough to 
draw it out !** The boy made actions as if the 
boar was there. 

''Right so, my boy !'' said the aged man ; " but 
does thy fiUher, then, often hunt upon these moun- 
tains?** 

" Yes ! that he does, and the neighbours praise 
him highly, and call him the valiant extirpator, 
because he kills the boars which destroy the 
com!** 

In the midst of this conversation the father en- 
tered ; his wife ran towards him, pressed his 
sinewy hand, and spoke— 

" You have had again a hot labouring day !** 

" Yes," said the man, " but I find the heavy 
pickaxe light in hand when I think of yon. God 
is gracious to the industrious and honest labourer, 
and that he feels truly when he has sweated 
through a long day.** 

"Our father is without !** cried suddenly the 
boy ; threw the hunter*s spear into the middle of 
the room, and ran forwards. The little girl was 
already hanging at his knees. 

"Good evening, father,** cried the boy, "come 
quick into the room, — there sits a stranger-man — 
• a pilgrim whom I have brought to you !** 

"Ah ! there you have done well,** said the fa^ 
ther, *< one must not allow one Ured to pass oiie*s 
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gate withont inviting him in. Dear wife^^om- 
tinnedhe, "does not labour well reward itself; 
when ona can receive and refresh a wandoier? 
Bring us a glass of our best home-grown wiae — I 
do not know why I am so gay to-day, and why I 
do not experience the slightest fatigue.** « 

Thus spoke the husband— went bto the niuui 
pressed the hand of the stranger, and spoke— 

"Welcome, pious pilgrim! your object is so 
praiseworthy ; a draught taken with no bimve a 
man must taste doubly good !** 

They sat down opposite to each other in aroosi 
half dark— the children sat upon their fiithei^ 
knees. 

"Relate to us somethmg, father, as usual !** nid 
the boy. 

"Thatwon*t do to-day,** replied the fttte; 
" for we have a guest here— but what does my 
hunter*s spear do there? have yoo been agaii 
playing with it? cany it away into the comec" 

" You have there,** said the pilgrim, " a yooig 
knight who knows already how to kill boars — aiao 
you are, I hear, a renowned huntsman in this val- 
ley; therefore you have something of the spirit of 
a knight in you.** 

" Yes !** said the vine-labourer, " old love rosts 
not, neither does the love of arms ; so oftes as 
I look upon that spear, I wish it were tbeie for 
some use ... . fonneriy .... but, aged air, we 
will not think of the past! Wife! bringtotbe 
revered — ** 

At this minute the Haus-frau entered, placed a 
jug and goblets on the table, and said — 

" May it refresh and do thee good !** 

"That it does already,** said the pilgrim, "pre^ 
sented by so fair a hahd, and with such a friendly 
countenance !** 

The Haus-frau poured out, and the men dnnk. 
strikmg their glasses with a good cUnk ; the little 
giri slipped down from her father's knee, and rui 
with the mother into the kitchen ; the boy kraked 
wistfully into his father's eyes smilin^y, and then 
towards the pitcher — the father understood htn, 
and gave him some wine ; he became raoreand 
more lively, and again smiled at the pitcher. 

" This boy will never be a peaceful vine-Iabov- 
er, as I am,** said the father ; " he has something 
of the nature of his grandfather in him: hot and 
hasty, but in other respects a good-hearted*boy — 
bmve and honourable . . . Alas ! the mneoi- 
brance of what is painful is most apt to assail one by 
a cheerful glass. . . . If he did but see thee . . . 
thee . . . child of the best and most affectionate 
mothei^^on thy account he would not any longer 
be ofiended with thy &ther and mother; thy inno- 
cent gambols would rejotoe his old age— in thee 
would he see the fire of his youth revived again— 
but . .** 

" What dost thou say there ?** fcaid the pilgrim, 
stopping him abruptly ; " explain that mors fully 
to me !*» 

" Perhaps I have already said too much, reve- 
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xend father, bat ascribe it to the wine, which makes 
one talkative ; I will no more afflict thee with my 
mifortunate history." 

^ Spkak !" said the pilgrim, vehemently and l>e- 
seechingly; "Speak! who art thou 7" 

** What connexion hast thou with the world, fri- 
008 pilgrim, that you can still trouble yourself 
about one who has suffered much, and who has 
now arrived at the port of peace P / 

*' Spbak !" said the pilgrim ; " I must know thy 
history." 

*'Well!'> replied he, "let it be!— I was not 
bom a vine-labourer — a noble stem has engendered 
me— but love for a maiden drove me from my 
home." 

** Love?" cried the pilgrim, moved. 

"Yes! I loved a maiden, quite a child of na^ 
tore, not of greatness — my father was displeased — 
in a sudden burst of passion he drove me from him 
— wicked relations, who, he being childless, would 
inherit, inflamed his wrath against me, and he, 
whom I yet honour, and who also surely still che- 
rishes me in his heart — he . . ." 

The inlgrim suddenly rose and wentto the door. 

*^ What is the matter with thee ?" said the asto- 
niriied vine-labourer ; " has this afliected thee too 
much?" 

The boy sprang after the aged man, and held 
him by the hand. " Thou wilt not depart, pil- 
grim?" said he. 

At this minute the Haus-frau entered with a 
light At one glance into the countenance of the 
vine-labourer, the aged Count exclaimed, "Mt 
Son !" and fell motionless into his arms. As his 
senses returned, the &ther and son recognized each 
other. Adelaide, the noble, faithful wife, weeping, 
held the hands of the aged man, while the children 
kndt before him. 

" Pardon, father !" said the son. 

** Grant it to me !" replied the pilgrim, ** and 
grant to your father a spot in your quiet harbour 
of peace, where he may end bis days. Sdn ! thou 
art of a noble nature, and thy lovely wife is wor- 
thy of thee — thy children will resemble thee — no 
ignoble blood runs in their veins. Henceforth 
bear my arms ; but, as an honourable remembrance 
for posterity, add to them a pilgrim and the pick- 
axe, that henceforth no man of high birth may 
conceive that labour degrades man— or despise the 
peasant who in fact nourishes and protects the no- 
■ Ueman." 

On leaving Frauenstein, which lies low in the 
range of the Taunus hills, I found that every trot 
my pony took introduced roe to a more genial cli- 
mate and to more luxuriant crops. But vegeta- 
tion did not seem alone to rejoice in the change. 
The human face became sofler and softer as I 
proceeded, and the stringy, weather-beaten fea- 
tures of the mountain peasant were changed for 
countenances pulpy, fleshy, and evidently better 
fed. As 1 oontmued to descend, the cows became 
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larger and fatter, the horses higher as well as 
stouter, and a few pigs I met had more lard in 
their composition than could have been extracted 
from the whole Langen-Schwalbach drove, with 
their old driver, the Schewin-General, to boot 
Jogging onwards, I began at last to fancy that my 
own mind was becoming enervated ; for several 
times, after passing well-dressed people, did I 
catch myself smoothing with my long staff the 
rough, shaggy mane of my pony, or else brashmg 
from my sleeve some rusty hairs, which a short 
half-hour ago I should have felt were just as well 
sticking upon my coat as on his. 

Instead of keen, light mountain air, I now felt 
myself overpowered by a burning sun ; but, in 
compensation. Nature displayed crops which 
were very luxuriant of their sorts. The follow- 
ing is a list of those I passed in merely riding 
from Frauenstein to Mainz; it will give some 
idea of the produce of that Ughly-favoured Mi, 
or district, of Nassau (known by the name oitbe 
Rhein-gau) which lies between the bottom of the 
Taunus hiUs and the Rhine : — 

Vineyards Plum Trees of several 

sorts. 

Hop-gardens Standard Apricots 

Fields of Kidney-beans Peaches 

Tobacco Nectarines 

Hemp Walnuts ^ 

Flax Pears ) . 

Buckwheat Apples}^ ' 

Kohl-rabi Spanish Chestnuts 

Mangel Wurzel Horse Chestnuts 
Fields of Beans and Peas Almonds 

Indian Com Gluinces 

Wheat of various sorts Medlars 

Barley Figs 

Oats Wild Raspberries 

Rye Wild Gkxieeberries 

Rape Wild Strawberries 

Potatoes Currants 

Carrots Gooseberries 

Turnips Whortleberries 

Olover of various sorts Rhubarb 

Grass Cabbages of all sorts 

Lucerne Garlick 

Tares Tomatoe. 

To any one who has been living in secluded re- 
tirement, even for a short time, a visit to a popu- 
lous city is a dram, causing an excitement of the 
mind, too often mistaken for its refreshment Ac- 
cordingly, on my arrival at Mainz, I must own, for 
a few minutes, I was gratified with every human 
bmng or animal that I met— at all the articles dis- 
played in theshops— and for sometime, in mental de- 
lirium, I revelled in the bustling scene before me. 
However, having business of some little im- 
portance to transact, I had occasion, more than 
once, to walk from one part of the town to another, 
until getting 1eg-w«ary, I began to feel that I w4s 
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not suited to the scene beibreme; in short, thtt 
the crutches mide by Nature for deoUning Jife, sre 
quietness and retirement; I, therefore, longed to 
leave the sunshiny scene before me, and to ascend 
once again to the clouds of Schlangenbad, from 
which I had so lately fallen. 

With this object I had mounted my pony, who, 
much less sentimental than myself would probably 
most willingly have expended the remainder of his 
existence in a city which, in less than three hours, 
had miraculously poured into his manger three 
feeds of heavy oats, and I was actually on the 
bridge of boats which crosses the Rhine, when, 
finding that the saddle was pressing upon his 
withers, I inquired where I could purchase any 
sort of substance to place between them, and being 
directed to a tailor celebrated for supplying all the 
government postillions with leather breeches, I soon 
succeeded in reaching a door, which corresponded 
with the street and number that had been given 
to me ; however, on enterinf^ I found nothing but 
a well staircase^ pitch dark, with a rope instead of 
a hand rail. 

At every landing-place, inquiring for the artist 
I was seeking, I was always told to go up higher ; 
at last, when I reached the uppermost stratum of 
the buildings I entered a room which seemed to be 
made of yellow leather, for on two sides buckskins 
were piled up to the ceiling; leather breechesi 
trowsers, drawers, gloves, etc., were hanging on 
» the other walls, whUe the great table in the middle 
of the room was covered with skinny fragments of 
all shapes and sixes. In this new world which I 
had discovered, the only inhabitants oonsisted of 
a master and his son. The former was a mild tall 
man of about fiftjr, but a human being so very 
thin, I think, I never before beheld ! He wore 
neither coat, waistcoat, neckcloth, nor shirt, but 
merely an elastic worsted dress (in fact, a Guernsey 
frock), which fitted him like his skin, the rest of 
his lean figure being concealed by a large, loose, 
coarse linen apron. The son, who was about 
twenty-two, was not bad looking but ** talit pater, 
tdiifiiiuif^ he was just as thin as his father, and 
really, though I was anxious hastily to explain 
what I wanted, yet my eyes could not help wan- 
dering from father to son, and from son to father, 
perfectly unable to determine which was the thin- 
nest, for though one does not expect to find very 
much power oif body or mind among tailors of any 
eoontiy, (nor indeed do they require it,) yet really 
this pair of them seemed as if they had not strength 
enough united to make a pair of knee breeches for 
askjeton. 

Having gravely explained the simple object of 
my visit, I managed to grope my way down and 
found, and round and down, the well staircase, 
stopping only occasionally to feel my way, and to 
reflect with several degrees of pity on the poor 
thin beings I had left above me; and even when 
I got down to my pony, (he had been waiting for 
itM veiy patiently,) I am sure we trotted nearly a I 
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couple of hnndnd yards befofe loooldshake cff 
the wan, spectre>like appearance of the old man, 
or the wtak, slight, hectio-looking figure of the 
Toongone; and I finished by sentimenuUy set- 
tling in my own mind that the father wasooosnmp- 
tive— that the son was achip from the same blodk 
—and that they were both gallqung^neck and neck, 
from their breeches-board to their graves, ashani 
as they could go. 

These reflections were scarcely a quarter of a 
nile long, when I discovered that I bad left niy 
memofandum-book behind me, and so, instantly 
returning^ I groped my way to the top of the iden- 
tical staircase I had so lately deeoended. I was 
there told that the old gentleman and his eon were 
at dinner, but, determining not to lose my ncfte% 
in I went— and I cannot describe ono-hondrsdlk 
part of the feelings which came over me, when I 
saw the two creatures upon whom I had wasted 
so much pity and fine sentiment, for there tbxif 
sat before me on their shop-board, with an im- 
mense wash-hand basin, that had been full of 
common blue Orleans plums, which ^y were 
still munching with extraordinary avidity. A 
very small piece of bread was in each of their 
left hands, but the immense number of plum-etones 
on both sides of them betrayed the voraatv with 
which they had been proceeding with their meal 

*< Thin !— no wonder you are thin !" I mut- 
tered to myself; ** no wonder that your chests and 
back bones seem to touch each other!" 

Never before had I, among rational beings^ wit- 
nessed suoh a repast, and it really seemed as if 
nothing could interrupt it, for all the time I was 
asking for what I wanted, both father and son 
were silently devouring these infernal plums; 
however, after remounting my pony, I oodd not 
help admitting that the picture was not without 
its tiny moraU Two German taifors had been 
cheerfully eating a vegetable dinner — so does the 
Italian who Uvea on macaroni ; — so does the Irish 
labourer who lives on potatoes;— so do the 
French peasanU who eat little but bread;— oodo 
the millioos who subsist in India on rice— m Africa 
on dates— in the 8outh-Sea Isbnds and West 
Indies on the bread-tree and on yams ; in foct, 
only a very small proportion of the inhabitants of 
this globe are camivarous : yet, in England, we 
are so aocuslomed to the gouty luxury of meal^ 
that it is now almost looked upon as a necessity ; 
and though our poor, we must all oonfess, gene- 
rally speaking, are religiously patient, yet so soon 
as the middle classes are driven from animal to 
vegetable diet, they camivorously both believe 
and argue that they are in the w(M remarkable 
objects of distress— that their country is in dis- 
tress—that ** things cannot Isst ;"— in short, point- 
ing to an artificial scale of luxury, which they 
themselves have hung up in their own minds, or 
rather in their stomschs, they perast that vege- 
table diet is fow diet— that being without roast beef 
is living below zero^ and that molares, or teeth for 
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pinding the fooIb anci fruits of the earth, roast 
liAve been given to mankind in general, and to 
Vbe English nation in particnlar^-by mistake. 

After re-crossing the Rhine by the bridge of 
boats, the son being oppressively hot, I joyfully 
bade adieu to the soltry dry city and garrison of 
Jtf ai nZ i As I gradually ascended towards my 
liome, I found the air becoming cooler and fresher, 
the faterbage greener and greener, the foliage of 
the beech-trees brighter and cleaner; every thing 
in the valley seemed in peaceful silence to be wel- 
coming my return ; and when I came actually in 
81^ of the hermitage of Schlangenbad, I couM 
not help muttering to myself; ''Hard featuree— 
hard life — ^lean pigs, and lovely nature, for ever!** 



CZCURSION TO THE NIBDBRWALD. 

Wishing to see Rudesheim and its neighbour- 
hood, I one morning left Schlangenbad very early, 
in a hired open carriage, drawn by a pair of small 
punchy horses. 

We were to get 6r8t to the Rhine at the village 
oTEllfeld, and we accordingly proceeded about a 
league on the great macadamized road towards 
Mainz, when, turning to the right, we passed 
under the celebrated hill of Rauenthal, and then 
very shortly came in sight of the retired peaceful 
httle village of Neudorf. The simple outline of 
this remote hamlet, as well as the costume and 
mttitudea of a row of peasants, who, seated on a 
grassy bank at the road side, were resting from 
their labour, formed the subject of an interesting 
sketch which the Paneidolon presented to me in a 
very few minutes. 

This exceedingly clever, newly-invented instru- 
ment, the roost silent — the most faithful — and one 
of the most entertaining compagnons de voyage 
which any traveller can desire, consists of a small 
box, in which can be packed any thing it is capable 
of holding. On being emptied for use, all ttiat is 
necessary is to put one's head into one side, and 
then trace with a pencil the objects which are in- 
stantly seen most beautifully delineated at the 
other. 

Whether the perspective be complicated or 
simple — whether the figures be human or inhu- 
man, it is all the same, for they are traced with 
equal facility, rain not even retarding the opera- 
tion. The Paneidolon also possesses an advan- 
tage which all very modest people will, I think, 
appreciate, for the operator's face being (like 
Jack's) *'in a box," no person can stare at it or 
the drawing ; whereas, while sketching with the 
camera luoda, every body must have observed 
that the village peasants, in crowds, not only 
watch every line of the pencil, but laugh outright 
at the contortion of countenance with which the 
poor Syntax, ro search of the picturesque, having 
one optic closed, squbts with the other through 



a hole scarcely bigger than the head of a pin. 
standing all the time in the inquisitive attitude 
of a young magpie looking into a marrow-bone. 

On leaving Neudorf get^g into a cross coun- 
try road or ekemin de terre, we began, with the 
carriage-wheel dragged, an uninterrupted descent, 
which was to lead us to the banks of the Rhine. 
The horses (which had no blinkers) having nei- 
ther to pull nor to hold back, were trotting mer- 
rily alon^ occasionally looking at m&— occasioo- 
ally biting at each other ; every thing was delight- 
ful, save and except a whiff of tobacco, which^ 
about six tiroes a minute, like a sort of pulsation^ 
proved that my torpid driver was not really, as he 
appeared to be^a corpse ; when, all of a sudden, 
as we were jolting down a narrow ravine, sur- 
mounted by vineyards, I saw, about a hundred 
yards before us, a cart heavily laden, drawn by 
tw^ little cows. There happened at the moroent 
to be a small road at right angles on our left, into 
which we ought to have turned to let our opponent 
pass ; but either the driver did not see, or would 
not see, the huroble vehicle, and so onwards ha 
recklessly drove, until our horses' heads and the 
cows' horns being neariy ck)se together, the dull, 
heavy lord of the creation pulled at his reins and 
stopped. 

The road was so narrow, and the banks of the 
ravine so precipitous, that there was scarcely 
room on either side of the vehicle for a human 
being to pass ; and the cows and horses being 
vi^k-vis^ or ** at issue," the legal question now 
arose which of the two carriages was to retro- 
grade. 

As, without metaphor, I sat on my woolsack, 
or cushion stnfied with wool, my first judgment 
was, that the odds were not in favour of the de- 
fendant, the poor old woman, — for she had not 
only to contend with the plaintiff (my stupid dri- 
ver,) his yellow carriage, and two bay horses, but 
the hill itself was sadly against her ; her oppo- 
nent loudly exclaimmg that she and her cows 
could retire easier than he could. The toothless 
old woman did not attempt to plead for herself; 
but what was infinitely better, having first proved, 
by pushing at her cows' beads with all her force, 
that they actually did not know how to back, sh^ 
showed us her face, which had every appearance 
of going to sleep. Seemg afiairs in this state I 
got out of the carriage, and quietly walked on : 
however, I afterwards learnt, with great pleasure^ 
that the old woman gained her cause, and that 
the squabble ended by the yellow carriage retreat- 
ing to the point where its stupid, inanimate driver 
ought to have stopped it. 

On arriving at the bottom of the lane, we reach- 
ed that noble road, running parallel with and close 
to the Rhine, which was brought intb its present 
excellent state in the time of Napoleon. Along 
it, with considerable noise, we trotted steadily, 
stopping only about once eveiy half hour to pay a 
few krauiers at what was called the Bsrri^ No 
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btrrier, howtiwer, existed, there being nothing to 
mmrk the fatal spot but an inanimate, party-co- 
loofed post, exhibiting, in stripes of blue and 
orange, the government coloors of Nassau. 

On the horses stopping which they seemed 
most loyally to do of their own accord, the person 
whose office it was to collect this road-money, or 
chauasU'geUf in process of time, appeared at a 
window with a heavy pipe hanging in his month, 
and in his hand an immense long stick, to tiie end 
of which there was afiixed a small box ccmtaining 
a ticket, in exchange for which I silently dropped 
my money into this till Not a word was spoken, 
but, with the gravity of an angler, the man, hav- 
ing drawn in his rod, a whiff of tobacco was vo- 
mited from his mouth, and then the window, like 
the transaction — closed. 

After proceeding for some hours, having paraed 
through EIrbach and Hattenheim,we drove through 
the village of Johannisberg, which lies crouching 
at the foot of the hill so remarkable on the Rhine 
for being crowned with the white, shining habi- 
tation of Prince Mettemich. The celebrated 
vineyards on this estate were swarming with la- 
bonrers, male and female, who were seen busily 
lopping off the exuberant heads of the vines, an 
operation which, with arms lifted above their 
heads, was not inelegantly performed with a com- 
mon sickle. 

The Rhine had now assumed the appearance 
of a lake, for which, at this spot, it is so remark- 
able, and Rudesheim, to which I was proceedings 
appeared to be situated at its extremity, the chasm 
which the river has there burst for itself through 
the lofty range of the Taunus mountains not be- 
ing perceptible. 

On arriving at Rudesheim, I roost jojrfiilly ex- 
tricated myself from the carriage, and instantly 
hiring a guide and a mule, I contentedly told the 
former to drive me before him to whatever point in 
his neighbourhood was generally considered to be 
the best worth seeing ; and perfectly unconscious 
where he would propel me, the man began to beat 
the mule — the mule began to trot along — and, 
little black memorandum-book in hand, I began 
to make my notes. 

After ascending a very narrow path, which pass- 
ed throu^ vineyards, the sun, as I became expos- 
ed to it, feeling hotter and hotter, I entered a wild, 
low, stunted plantation of oak shrubs; which was 
soon exchanged for a noble wood of oak and beech 
trees, between which I had room enough to ride 
in any direction. 

The shade was exceedingly agreeable; the 
▼lew, however, was totally concmled, until I sud- 
denly came to a projecting point, on which there 
was a small temple, commanding a most splendid 
prospect. 

After resting here for a few minutes, my mule 
and his burden again entered the forest ; and, con- 
tinuing to ascend to a considerable height, we both 
at last approached a large stone building like a 
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barrack,paxtofwhich was in ruins; andnoaooB- 
er had we reached its southern extremity, whoi 
my gnide, with a look of vast importance, arrested 
the progress of the beast As I beheld nothing 
at all worth the jolting I had had in the carriage, 
I felt most grievously disappointed ; and tboogit 
I had no one's bad taste to accuse but my own, 
in having committed myself to the barbarmis 
biped who stood before me, yet I fek, if possibie, 
still more out of sorts at thefellow deatring ne 
to halloo as loud as I could, he informing me, with 
a look of indescribable self-satisfactioo, that as 
soon as I should do so, an echo would repeat all 
my exclamations three times ! ! ! 

The man seeing that I did not at all eojoy his 
noisy miracle, made a sign to me to follow him, 
and he accordingly led me to what appeared to 
my eyes to be nothing but a large heap of stones, 
held together by brambles. At one side, bow- 
ever, of this confused mass, there appeared to be 
a hole which looked very much as if it had beea 
intended as an ice-house : however, on entering it, 
I found it to be a long, dark, subteaanean pas- 
sage, cut out of the solid rock ; and here, groping 
my way, I followed my guide, until coming to a 
wooden partition or door, he opened it, when, to 
my great astonishment and dcJigbt, I fbdhd my- 
self in an octagonal chamber, most deservedly 
called Bezaiibertt H6hU — the enchanted cave ! 

It was a cavern or cavity in the rock, with three 
fissures or embrasures radiating at a small an- 
gle; yet each looking down upon the Rhine, 
which, pent within its narrow rocky channel, was, 
at a great depth, struggling immediately beneath 
us. Thesudden burst into daylight, and the briglit- 
ness of the gay, sunshiny scenes which through the 
three rude windows hsd come so suddenly to view, 
(for I really did not know that it was on the 
brink of the precipice of the Rhine,) was exceed- 
ingly enchanting, and I was most fitlly enjoying 
it as well as the reflection, that there was no one 
to interrupt me, when I suddenly fancied that I 
certainly heard, somewhere or other within the 
bowels of the living rock in which I was embed- 
ded, a faint sound, like the melody of female 
voices, which in marked measure, seemed to 
swell stronger and stronger, until I decidedly 
and plainly heard them, in fall chorus, chanting 
the following well-known national air of thin 
country:— (Ses «tAe Schlm^tnboder VcUatied,^ 
Nationd Air of SehUmgenbad, at themd rf ike 



From time to time the earthly or uneartUy 
sounds died away,— lost in the intricate turns ot 
the subterraneous passage; at last, they were 
heard as if craving permiasion to enter, and my 
guide running to the wooden door, no sooner 
threw it wide open, than the mnsic at once rush- 
ing in like a flood, filled the vaulted chamber in 
which I stood, and in a few seconds, to my very 
groat surprise, there marched in, two by two, a 
youthful bridal party ! The heads of eight or ten 
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ywmg spriB (fidlowing a bride and a Imdegreom) 
"mete >orDainented with wreaths of bright, greeo 
leaves, which formed a pleasing contrast with their 
Inown hair of varioas shades, and most particular- 
ly with the rayen-bladL tresses of the biide, which 
^ere plaited round her pleasing, modest-looking 
lace very gracefully. 

The whole party (the bridegroom, the only 
TCpreeentatiye of his sex, of course included) had 
kft Mainx that rooming, to spend a hsppy day 
in the magic cave; and certainly, their unex- 
pected appearance gave a fairy enchantment to 
Ibe scene. 

After continuing their patriotic song for some 
tune, suddenly letting go each other's bands, they 
flew to the three fissures or windows in the rock, 
and I heard them, with great emphasis, point 
ont to each other Bingenlocb, Rheinstein, and 
other romantic points equally celebrated for their 
beauty. These youthful people then minutely 
scanned over the interior of the vaulted grave in 
which we were all so deUghtfully buried alive ; 
at last, so Uke young travellera, they all felt an 
inresbiible desire to scrawl their names upon the 
wall; and, seeing an old man reclining in one 
comer of the chamber, with about an inch of pen- 
cil in his lean, withered hand, the bride, bowing 
with pleasing modesty and diffidence, asked me to 
lend it to her. 

Her name, and that of herparther, were accord- 
ingly inscribed; and othera would, with equal 
bunts of joy, have been added to the list, but ob- 
serving that my poor pencil, which would still have 
lived in my service many a year, and which, in 
lact, was all I had, was, from its violent rencontres 
with the hard, gritty wall, actually gasping for life 
' in the ilUt^rate clutches of a great bony bridesmaid, 
I very civilly managed, under pretence of cutting 
it, to extract it from her grasp ; and the attention of 
the youthful party flitting of its own accord to 
some other object, the stump of my poor crayon was 
minculously spared to continue its humble notes 
of the day's proceedings. 

On leaving the enchanted cave, we ascended 
through a noble oak wook, until reaching a most 
celebrated pinnacle of the Taunus mountains, we 
arrived at the Rossel, an old ruined castle, which, 
standing on the ^iederwald like a weather-beaten 
sentinel at his post, seemed to be faithfully guard- 
ing the entrance of that strange mysterious diasm, 
through which, at an immense depth beneath, 
the river was triumphantly and majestically flow- 
ing. 

Although the view from the ruined top of this 
castle was very extensive and magnificent, yet the 
daric, struggling river was so remarkable an object, 
that it at first completely engrossed my attention. 
While the great mass of water was flowing on its 
course^ a sort of civil war was raging between va- 
rious particles of the element In some places an 
eddy seemed to be rebelliously trying to stem the 
streun ; in others the water was revolving in a 



drde ;-*here it was seen tumbling and breaking 
over a sunken rock — there as smooth as glass. In 
the middle of these fractious scenes, there lay, as 
it were, calmly at anchor, two or three islands, co- 
vered with poplan and willows, upon one of which 
stood the ruins of the JtfdtuelAurm, or tower of 
that stingy Bishop of Mainz, famous, or rather 
infamous, in the histoiy of the Rhine, for having 
been gnawed to death by rats. On the opposite 
side of the river were to be seen the Rochtu Ca^ 
ptlUf a tower built to commemorate the cessation 
of the fdague, the beautiful castle of Rheinstein, the 
residence of Prince Frederick of Prussia, the blue- 
slated town of Bingen, with its bridge crossing the 
Nahe, which, xunning at right angles, here deliven 
up its waters to the Rhine. 

The diflerence in caste or colour between the 
two rivere at their point of meeting is very remark- 
able, the Rhine being clear and green, the Nahe a 
deep muddy brown ; however, they no sooner enter 
the chasm in the Taunus hills than the distinction 
is annihilated in the violent hubble-bubble commo- 
tions which ensue. 

The view beyond thesehome objects nowattract- 
ed my attention. The Prussian hills opposite were 
.richly clothed with wood, while on their left lay 
prostrate the province of Darmstadt, a large brown 
flat space, studded, as far as the eye could reach, 
with villages, which, though distinctly remarkable 
in the foreground, were yet scarcely perceptible in 
the perspective. Behind my back was the duchy 
of Nassau, with several old ruined castles perched 
on the pinnacles of the wood-covered hills of the 
NiederwaLd. 

During the whole time that I was placidly en- 
joying this beautiful picture around and beneath 
me, the bridal party of young people, equally hap- 
py in their way, were singing, laughing, or waltz- 
ing ; and their cheerful accents, echoing from one 
old ruin to another, seemed for the moment to re- 
store to these deserted walls that joy to which they 
had so long been a stranger. 

Having at last mounted my mule, I attempted 
to bid my companions farewell ; however, they in- 
sisted on accompanying me and my guide through 
the forest, singing their national aira in chorus as 
they went Their footsteps kept pace with their 
tunes, and as they advanced, their young voices 
thrilled among the trees with great efiect ; some- 
times the wild melody, like a stop- waltz, suddenly 
ceased, and they proceeded several paces in silence ; 
then, again, it as unexpectedly bunt upon the ear, 
—in short, like the children of all German schools, 
they had evidently been tau^t time and the com- 
plete management of their voices, a natural and 
pleasing accomplishment, which can scarcely be 
sufficiently admired. 

From these young people themselves I did not 
attempt to extract their httle history ; but I learnt 
from my guide in a whisper, (for which I thought 
there was no great occasion,) that the young cou- 
ple who hand in hand before me were leading the 
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prooetskm thfougli the wood, wenrmKLomr (affi- 
anced), that 18 to say, they were under sentenc e 
eventually to be married. 

This quiet, jog-trot, half-and-half ooonnbiai ar- 
rangement is very oommon indeed all over Ger- 
many ; and no sooner is it settled and approved oG 
than the young people are permitted to associate 
together at almost all times, notwithstanding it is 
oftdn decreed to be prudent that many years should 
elapse before the marriage can possibly take place ; 
in short, they are constantly obliged to wait until 
cither their income rises sufficiently, or until but- 
ter, meat, bread, ooSee, and tobacco^ sufficiently 
fall 

As seated on my mule I followed these steady, 
well-behaved, and apparently well-educated 
young people through the forest, listening to their 
cheerful choruses, I could not, during one short 
interval of silence, help reflecting how difierently 
such unions are managed in different countries on 
the globe, 

A quarter of a century has nearly elapsed since 
I chanced to be crossing from the island of Sala- 
mis to Athens, with a young Athenian of rank, 
who was also, in his way, ** affianced.** We spent, 
I remember, the night together in an open boat, 
and certainly never did I before or since witness 
the aching of a lad^s heart produce eflects so closely 
resembling the aching of his stomach. My friend 
lay at the bottom of the trabacolo absolutely groan- 
ing with love ; his moans were piteous beyond de* 
scription, and nothing seemed to afford his afflic- 
tion any relief but the following stanza, which over 
and over again he continued roost romantically 
singing to the moon : — 

" Q^uando la noCte viene, 
Non ho riposo^ o Nice ; 
Son mtf ero e infeiice 
Esser kwtan da te !" 

On his arrival at Athena he eamestly entreated 
me to call for him on the object of his affection, 
for he himself, by the custom of his country, was 
not allowed to see her, precisely from the same rea^ 
■on which permitted the young Glerman couple to 
■troU together through the lonely, lovely forest 
of the Niederwald, namely— because they were 
^'verlobLP 

The bridal party now separated themselves from 
my guide, his mule, and myself, they, waving their 
handkerchiefs to us, descending a path on the 
right ; we continuing the old track, which led us at 
last to Rudesheim. 

As soon as the horses could be put to my car- 
riage, it being quite late, I set out, by moonlight, 
to return. Vineyards, orchards, and harvest were 
now veiled from my view, but the castle of Prince 
Mettemich-— the solitary tower of Scharfenst^n, 
and the dark range of the Taunus mountains had 
assumed a strange, obscure, and supernatural ap- 
pearance, magnificently contrasted with the long 
bright, serpentine course of the Rhine, which, 
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sbioiiig fipom Biofsn to Maim, glided jqyftdly 
along^ as if it knew it had attracted to itself the 
light which the landscape had lost. 

On leaving the great diauss^e, which nms along 
the banks of the river, hke the towing-path of a 
canal, we ascended the cross road, down which ve 
had trundled so merrily in the morning, and with- 
out meeting oows, carts, toothless old women, or 
any other obstruction, I reached about midnight 
the Bad-Haus of Schlangenbad. On ascendbg 
the staircase, I found that the two little lamps ra 
the passage had expired ; however, the key dfray 
apartments was in my pocket, the moon was shin- 
ing through the vnndow upon my table, and po be- 
fore one short hour had elapsed, Rudesbeiin— the 
niggardly Bishop of Mainz, with his tower aad 
rats— the bridal party — the enchanted cave — the 
lofty Rossel, and the magnificent range of the 
Niederwald, were all tumbling head over heels in 
my mmd, while I lay as it were quietly beneatli 
them — asleep. 



WIESBADEN. 

The day at last arrived for my departure froa 
the green, happy little valley of Schlangenbad. 
Whether or not its viper baths really p06se« 
the effect ascribe to them, of tranqoiUmng the 
nerves, I will not presume to decUre, but that the 
loneliness and loveliness of the place can fasci- 
nate, as well as tranquillize, the mind, I befieve 
as firmly, as I know that the Schlangenbad water 
rubs from the body the red rust of Langeo- 
Schwalbach. 

Those who, on the tiny sur&co of this little 
world, please themselves with playing idiat they 
call ** the great game of life," would of course 
abhor a spot in which they could neither be envied 
nor admired ; but to any grovelling-minded person, 
who thinks himself happy when he is quiet and 
clean, I can humbly recommend this valley, as a 
retreat exquisitely suited to his taste. 

After casting a farewell glance round apart 
ments to which I felt mysdf most unaccountably 
attached, descending the long staircase of the 
New Bad-Haus, I walked across the shrubbery 
to my carriage, around which had assembled a 
few people, who, I was very much surprised to 
find, were witnessmg my departure with re^^ ! 

Luy, who had followed my (I mean Katherin- 
chen*s) footsteps so many a weary hour, strange 
as it may sound, (and so contrary to what the ass 
must have felt,) was evidently sorry I was going. 
The old ** Bad" man^s countenance looked as se- 
rious and as wrinkled on the subject as the throat 
of his toad-^s wan, sallow-faced Jezebel of a 
wife stood before the carriage steps waving her 
lean hand in sorrow, and the young maid of the 
Bad-Haus who had made my bed, merely because 
I had troubled her for a looger period than any 
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oilier yM&t, totuilly btgan to shed tome tean. 
The whole group hegged pennitsion to kiee my 
iiAiid, and there wee eo much kind feelmg evinced, 
that I felt quite reUered when I found that the 
poetiilion and hia honea had apoiled the picture, in 
dioic, that we were trotting and trumpeting along 
the broad road which leada to Wieabaden. 

As I had determined on visitiog the Duke of 
Naa8an*8 hunting-seat ** Die Platte** in my way 
to Wiesbaden, after proceedfaig about four milea, 
I left the carnage in the high road, and walking 
through the woods towards my object, I passed 
several very large plantations of fir-trees which 
had been sown so unusually thick that they were 
cofDpletely impervious, even to a wild boar ; for, 
not only were the trees themselves merely a few 
inches asunder, but their branches, which feather^ 
ed to the ground, interlaced one with another un* 
til they formed altogether an impenetrable jungle. 
Through this mass of vegetation, narrow paths 
about three feet broad were cut in various direc- 
tions to enable the deer to traverse the country. 

In passing throug|i the beech forest, I observed 
that fikt roads or cuts were often as much as forty 
or fifty foet in breadth, and every here and there 
the bott^ and foliage were artificially entwined 
ia a very ingenioua manner, leaving small loop- 
holes through which the Duke, his visiters, or his 
huntsmen, mig^t shoot at the game as they wildly 
darted by. A single one of these verdant bat- 
teries might poasibly be observed and avoided by 
the cautions, deep-searching eye of the deer, but 
they eiist all over the woods in such numbers, 
that the animals, accustomed to them from their 
birth, can fear nothing from them, until the fatal 
moment arrives, when their experience, so dearly 
bought, arrives too late. 

After advancing for about an hour through 
these green streets, I came suddenly upon the 
Doktfs bunting-seat, the Platte, a plain white 
stone, cubic building, which, as if disdaining gar- 
dens, flower-beds, or any artificial embellishment, 
stands alone, on a prominent edge of the Taunua 
hills, looking down upon Wiesbaden, Mams, 
Frankfurt, and over the immense flat, continental- 
looking country which I have already described. 
Its sitnatimi is very striking and though of course 
it is dreadfully exposed to the winter's blast, yet, 
as a sporting residence, during the summer or 
autonm months, nothing I think can surpass the 
beauty and unrestrained magnificence of its 



Before the entrance door, in attitudes of great 
freedom, there are two immenae bronze statues of 
stags, most besutifnlly executed, and on entering 
the apartments, which are lofty and grand, every 
article of furniture, as well as every oraament, is 
lageniouBly composed of pieces, larger or smaller, 
of bock-hom. Immense antlers, one above 
another, are ranged in the haD, as weQ as on the 
waUs of the great staircase ; and certainly when 
a sportsman ooroes to the Platte en a visit to the 



Duke of Nassau, every thing his eyes can rest on, 
not only reminds him of his favourite pursuit, but 
seems also to promise him as much of it as the 
keenest hunter can deaire: in short, without the 
shghtest pretension, the Platte is nobly adapted to 
its purpose, and with great liberality it is open at 
almost all times to the inspection of ** gentlemen 
sportsmen" and travellers from all quartera of the 
globe. About twelve hundred feet beneath it, in 
a comparatively flat country, bounded on two 
sides by the Rhine and the Main, liee Wissbasbn, 
the capital of the duchy of Nassau, the present 
seat of its Gtoverament, and the spot by far the 
most numerously attended as a watering-plaoe. 

Looking down upon it from the Platte, this 
town or city is apparently about three-quartere of 
an EngMsh mile square^ one quarter of this area 
being covered with a rubbishy old, the remamder 
with a staring, formal new town, compoeed of 
streets of white stone bouses, running at right 
anglee to each other. Aa I first approached it, it 
appeared to me to be as hot, as fbrrml, and as un- 
interestmg a place as I ever bdield ; however, as 
soon as I entered it, I very soon found out that its 
inhabitants and indeed its visiten entertain a very 
diflerent opinion of the place^ they pronouncing it 
to be one of the roost fitshionable, and conse- 
quently most agreeable, watering-places in all 
Germany. 

In searching for a lodging, I at once went to 
most of the principal hotels, several of which I 
found to be grievously afflicted with smells, which 
(though I most politely bowed to every penon I 
met in the passage) it did not at all suit me to en- 
counter. At one place, as an excuse for not 
taking the unmvoury suits of apartments which 
were ofiered to me, I ventured quietly to remark, 
that they were very much dearer than thoee I had 
just left. The roaster at once admitted the fact, 
but craning himself up into the proudest attitude 
his large stomach would admit ol^ he obeerved — 
" Jlfoi*— — ^on«feiir / amez-wmt que eow 
owes a Wiethaden plu$ ^amuement dm» vne 
Aetcre, ipu voi» n^marUt d SchiangaiJbadj dtmi un. 
an ? . . . ." 

In the horrid atmosphere in which I stood, I had 
no inclination to argue on happiness or any sub- 
ject ; so hastening into the open air, I continued my 
search, until finding the landlord at the Englischen 
Hof civil, and exceedingly anxious to humour all 
my old-fkshioned English whims and oddities, I 
accepted the rooms he ofibred me, and thus for a 
few days dropped my anchor in the capital of the 
duchy of Nassau. 

About twelve thousand strangen are supposed 
annually to visit this gay watering-place, and con- 
sequently, to pen up all this fashionable flock within 
the limits of so small a town, requires no little 
ramming, cramming, and good arrangement The 
dinner hour, or time of the tables-d*h6te, as at 
Langeo-Schwalbacfa, SchUngenbad, and indeed 
' all other placea in Germany, wtoonao^docik, and 
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dMceowdior hoBgry paopte iviio at Oat hour, 
feUowing their appetitM, were in difierent diieo- 
tioM eeeo tlowly bat reeolotelj adveaoBg to 
their food, was verj reaarkable. Yolimtarily 
eoliatiag into one of thoM marehing regiinentSy 
I allowed myself to be carried aloog in^ it, I 
knew not where, until I found myself, with an 
•mpty stomach and a napkin on my knees, quietly 
seated at one of three immense long tables, in a 
room with above 260 people, all secretly as hungry 
asmyselC 

The quantity of food and attention bestowed 
upon me for one florin filled me with astonishment, 
" and certainly,** said I to myself ** a man may 
trsTel very for indeed, before he will find provi- 
(Rons and civility cheaper than in the dodiy of 
Nassau I** The meat alone which was ofoed 
tome, if it had been thrown at my head nw, would 
have been not only a most excellent bargpiin, but 
modi more than any one could possibly have ex- 
pected for the money ; but when it was presented to 
me, cooked op with sauces of various flavours, at- 
tended with omelettes, fruits, tarts, puddings, pro- 
serves, fish, etc. etc, and served with a quantity 
of politeness and civility which seemed to be infi* 
nite^ I own I folt that in the scene around me there 
exiited quite as much refinshment and food for 
the mind as for the body. 

It is seldom or ever that I pay the sli^itest at- 
tention to dinner oonversatioi^ the dishe% ninety- 
nine times out of a hundred, beings in my opinion, 
so very muoh better ; however, nraoh against my 
will, I overheard some people talking of a duel, 
which I will mention, hoping it may tend to show 
by what disgusting, fiend-like sentiments this prac- 
tice can be disgraced. 

A couple of (Germans, having quarrelled about 
some beautiful lady, met with sabres in their 
bands to fight a duel The ugly one^ who wasof 
courM the roost violent of the two, after many at* 
tempts to deprive his hated adversaiy of his life, 
at last aimed a desperate blow at his head, 
which, though it miised its object, yet fell upon, 
and actually cut ofi^ the good-looking man's nose. 
It had scarcely reached the ground, when its 
owner, feeling that his beauty was gone^ instant- 
ly threw away hu sword, and with both arms ex- 
tended, eageriy bent forwards with the intention 
to pick up his own property and replace it; but 
the ugly German no sooner observed the inten- 
tion, tban» darting forwards with the mahoe of 
the Devil himself^ he jumped upon the nose, and 
before its roaster's face crushed it and ground it to 
atoms I 

In strolling very sbwly about the town, after 
dinner, the first object wUch aroused my cariosity 
was a steam I observed rising through the iron 
gratings, which, at the ooinsrs of the streets, co- 
vered the main drains or common sewers of the 
town. At first I thought it prooeeded from washer- 
women, pig-scalders, or some such artificial cause ; 
but I no sooner reached the great koeb-bmuQeo 
378 



(boiling ^Miiig),tfaan I learnt it was te i 
tempeiaturo of the Wiesbaden waten thsi had 1 
attracted my attention. 

As I stood before this immrase canldioii, ^ 
eyee staring at the volume of steam wfaidi «•• 
arising from it^ and with ears Uatening to a mSL 
person who was voluntarily eTpJaining to ■■• 
that thero wero fifteen other springs in the town, 
their temperature being at all times of the y«nr 
about 14(P of Fahrenheit, I could not help fesBng 
a sort of unpleasant sensation, similar to wfaal I 
had experienced on the edges of Etna and Voss- 
vius ; in short, I had been so little a ccu s t oi— d to 
live in a town heated by subterranean fire^ Ihnft 
it just crossed my mind, whether, in caao the 
en^neer below, fitom lazbess, should put oo too 
many ooals at once, or, from card c ss n e as^ sh oiJd 
ne^ect to keep open his proper valves, an espl^ 
sion might not take place, which would sodded^ 
send roe, Koch-brunnen, Wiesbaden, and Go, 
on a shooting excursion to the DukePs lofty IwBt- 
ing-seat, the Platte. The ground in the vicaiiy 
of these springs is so warm, that in winter the 
snow doee not remain upon it; and foi i a e rij» 
when these waters used to flow fimn te tows 
mto a small lake, from not fireean^ it beeama 
in hard weather thereoortof biidsofaU^leBGrip- 
tions : indeed, even now, they say that that pait 
of the Rhine into which the Wiesbaden waten 
eventually flow is observed to be always naaA^ 
ably free fiom ice 

Wiesbaden, inhabited by people called Bia*- 
tiaci, was not only known to the Romans, bet 
fcHtified by the twenty-eeoond legion, who abo 
built baths, the remains of which exist to the psa- 
sent day. Even in snob remote ages, it vras ob- 
served that these waters retained thor heatlongv 
than common water, or salt water, of the same 
apecifio gravity, heated to the same degree; 
indeed, Pliny remarked— « Amt H JMsffisei ^ 
€hrmmiiAjonU$ eMU, quorum hnuhu fridtae fir- 

The town of Wiesbaden is evidently one wUch 
does not appreciate the luxury of "home^ sweet 
home ;** for it is built, not for itself but for stoa- 
gers; and though most people loudly admire the 
sise of the buildings, yet, to ray mind, thsre is 
something very melandioly in seebg houses so 
mndi too fine for the style of inhabitants to whom 
ttnty belong. A city of lodging-houeee, like an 
army of merosnaiies, may to each individual be a 
profitable speculation, but no brilliant uniform, or 
external show, can seoreHy compensate for the 
want of national sel^ipride whicJi glows in the 
heart of a soldier, stan^ng under his ooontiy^ 
colours, or in the mind of a man living coosislenl- 
ly in his own little home. 

About twenty yeare ago^ the inhabitanti of 
Wiesbaden were pent up in narrow, ditty streeti^ 
surrounded by swampy ditches and an old BoBMu 
wall Aoonqpletenew town has since been erect- 
ed, and aeoommodatMn baa tfana been aftsdedisr 
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I of ISyOOOfltmngera, t^ popnlatioii of the 
pkce» men, women, and children induded, ecaree- 
ly amounting to 8000 soale. 

Danng the gay season, of eoarse all is bustle 
and deltgfat; but I can oonceiTe nothing less 
cfaeerfbl than such a place most become, when 
•U iti motley ^isitera having flown away, wmter 
begins to look it in the face ; however, certainly 
the inhabitants of Wiesbaden do not seem to 
view the sobject at all in this pomt of view, for 
theyaU talk with grsat pride of their fine new 
town, and stmt abont their large booses like ohO- 
^OD wearing men's shoes ten times too big for 

The most strikmg object at Wiesbaden is a 
lii|»e square^ bounded on one side by a hand- 
sone theatre, on two others by a colonnade of 
shops, and on a third by a very handsome boild- 
ing called the Cursaal, an edifice 430feet in length, 
having, in front, a portioo sopported by six Ionic 
ootamns, above which there is inscribed, in gold 
lettsrs— 

fON THUS MATTIACn, MDCCCX. 

On entering the great door, I found myself at 
OBoe in a saloon, or ball-room, 130 feet in length, 
60 in breadth, and 50 in height, in which there is 
a gaHerf sopported by 3S marble pillars of the 
Corinthian order; lustres are suspended finom the 
esiting, and, in niches in the wall, there are 
twelve white marble statoes, which were original- 
ly intended for Letitia Bonaparte, and which the 
Wiesbaden people extol by saying that they cost 
about ISeOf. 

Blanching fixim this great assembly-room, there 
are several smaller apartments, which in Eng- 
land woold be called hells, or gambling-rooms. 

The back of theCorsaal boks intoa sort of 
parade, upon which, after dinner, hondreds of 
visitem sit in groops, to drink cheap coAe^ listeo 
to a band of most excellent, cheap mosic, and 
admire^ instead of swans, an immense nomber 
of snail-gobbliog docks and doekhngs, which, 
•wimnung abont a pood, shaded by weepmg wil- 
lows and acacias,eoaie when they are called, and, 
doek Kke, of course eat whatever is thrown to 



Bejond this pond, which is within fifhr yards 
of the Cursaal, there is a nice shrobbeiy, par- 
tioolariy pleasing to the straoger from the reflee- 
tioii» that at very great trooble, and at consides- 
able expense, it has been pbnted, fiimished with 
beoefaes, and tasteftiUy adorned by the inhabit- 
asts of Wiesbaden, for the gratificatioa of their 
gnasts. From it a long shady walk, running 
bytbe sideof a stream of water, extends for about 
two miles, to the ruins of the castle of Sonne- 
boig. 

Among the boBdings ef Wieabaden, the prin- 
oipal ones, after the Corsaal and theatre^ are 
; a poblie hbrary aod 



the hoteli! of the Four Seasons, the 
Eagle, the Rose, the Schfitzenhof, and the Englis- 
chenHof. 

The churches are small, and seem adapted 
r in siie to the dd, mther than to the new town. 
By far the greatest proportion of the inhabit- 
ants are Protettants, and their place of worahip 
is scarcely big enough to hold them. At the 
soothem extremity of the town there exists a hoga 
pile of rubbish, with several high modem walls in 
ruins. 

It appears that, a few years ago, tiie Catholioo 
at Wiesbaden determined on bidding a churchy 
which was to vie m magnificence with the Cup> 
seal, and other gaudy specimens of the new town. 

fighty thousand florins were accordingly raised 
by subsoriptioo, and the huge edifice was actual- 
ly finished, the priests were shaved, and every 
thing was ready for the celebration of mass, when, 
k propos to nothing, '* oeeidU loia iomut !** down 
it came Plundering to the ground ! 

Whether it was blown up by subteiranean heat» 
or burst by the action of frost,— whether it waa 
the foundation, or the fine arched roof which gavo 
way, are points which at Wieebaden are still 
argued with acrimony and eagerness; and, to 
this day, men's months are seen qoite fbU of jag*> 
ged consonants, as they condemn or defend the 
architect of the building, — poor, unfortunate Mr. 
Soompf I 

After having made myself acquainted with the 
geography of Wieri>aden, I aroee one morning at 
halApast GfB o'clock to see the visiters drinking 
the waters. The seene was really an odd one. 
The long parade, at one extremity of which stood 
smoking and fuming the great Koch-brannen, was 
seen crowded with resp«ctably-dressed people, of 
both sexes, all walking (like so many watchmen, 
carrying lanterns), with passes in their hands, 
fflled, half filled, or quarter filled, with the medi- 
cine, which had been delivered to them from the 
brunnen so scalding hot, that they dared not even 
sip it, as they walked, until they had carried it for 
a considerable time. 

It requires no little dexterity to advance in this 
way, without spilUog one's medicine, to say no- 
thing of homing or slopping it over one% follow 
patients. Every person's eye, therefore^ whatever 
might be the theme of his conversation, was in- 
tently fixed open his glass ; some few carried the 
thbog along witii elegance, hot I coold not help 
remarking that the greater proportion of peopto 
vfalked inth then* backs op, and were evidently 
veiy little at their ease. A band of wind-instro- 
raents was playrag, and an aotbor, a native of 
Wieebaden, in describrog this scene, has senti- 
mentally exclaimed — ^ Thtmsandt of glnns an 
inmk iy th$ sound o/mwie P 

Four or five young people, protected by a rafl- 
ittg, are employed the whole rooming in filling, 
as fast as they can stoop down to the brunnen to 
do so, the quantities of g lae s si, which, from haodf 
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in ftll ^reetiont, tre extending towards them ; but 
80 ezceflsively hot is the cauldron, that the greater 
proportion of these glasses were, I observed, 
Clacked bj it, and scTeral I saw fall to pieces 
when delivered to their owners. Not wishing to 
appear ecoentric, which, in this amphibioas picture 
any one is who walks about the parade without a 
glass of scalding hot water in his iMmd, I purchas> 
ed a goblet, and the first dip it got cracked a from 
top to bottom. 

In describing the taste of the mineral water of 
Wieabaden, were I to say, that, while drinking 
it, one bears in one's ears the cackling of hens, 
and that one sees feathers flymg before one's eyes, 
I should certainly grossly eacaggerate ; but when 
I declare that it exactly resembles very hot chicken 
broth, I only say what Dr. Granv^e said, and 
what in fact every body says, and must say, re- 
speetiflg It ; and certainly I do wonder why the 
common people should be at the inconvenience of 
making bad soup, when they can get much bet- 
ter from Nature's great stock-pot—- the Koch- 
brunnen of Wiesbaden. At all periods of the 
year, summer or %rinter, the temperature of this 
broth remains the same, and when one reflects 
that it has been bubbling out of the ground, and 
boiling over, in the very same state, certainly from 
the time of the Romans, and probably from the 
time of the flood, it is really astonishing to think 
what a most wonderful apparatus there must exist 
below, what an inexhaustible stock of provisions 
to ensure such an everiasting supply of broth, al- 
ways formed of exactly the same eight or ten 
inpedients — always salted to exactly the same 
degree, and always served up at exactly the same 
heat 

One would think that some of the paitidee in 
the reeipe would be exhausted; in shiwt, to speak 
metaphoricaHy, that the chickens would at kst be 
boiled to rags, or that the fire would go out for 
want of coals ; but the oflener <me reflects on 
these sorts of subjects, the oftener is the old-fa- 
shioned observation forced upon the mmd, that let 
a man go where he will, Omnipotence is never 
from his view ! 

As leaning against one of the^ columns of the 
arcade under which the band was playing, I stood 
with my medicine in my band, gazing upon the 
strange group of people, who with extended glas»> 
es were crowding and huddling round the Koch- 
brunnen, each eageriy trying to catch the eye ot 
the young water-dippers, I could not help feding 
as I had felt at Langen-Schwalbach, whether it 
could be possible for any prescription to be equally 
beneficial to such diflerently made patients. To 
repeat all the disorders which it is said most espe- 
ciaUy to cure, would be very nearly to copy the 
sad list of ailments to which our creaky frames 
are subject. The inhabitants of Wiesbaden lant, 
the hotel-keepers rave, about the virtues of this 
medicine. Stories are most gravely related of 
people crawling to Wiesbaden and nmning hooM. 



In most of the great lodging^honsee emtdMS sre* 
triumphantly displayed, as having beloogad to 
people who left them bi^itnd. 

It is good they say for the stomach — fjood Ibr 
the skin— good for ladies of all possible a gea fa 
all sorts and conditions of men. It lulls pain — 
therefore it is good, they say, for people going oat 
of this vrorid, yet equally good is it, they deciara^ 
for those whose fond parents earnestly wish tfaem 
to come in. For a head-ache, drink, the imi-koep- 
ers exclaim, at the Koch-brunnen ! For gout m 
the heels, soak the body, the doctors say, in the 
chicken-broth !*-in short, the valetudinarian, re- 
clining in his carriage^ has scarcely entered the 
town than, say what he will of himself, the inha- 
bitants all seem to agree in repeating— ^ Hen^ 
beni re$pondtre; tUgnmt u enJtnn mnlw dsda 
eorportP* 

However, there would be no end in atatiBg 
what the Wieabaden water is said to be good lor ; 
a much simpler course is to explain, that dodoiv 
do agree in saying that it is nel good for complsmta 
where thero is any disposition to inflanunatioQ or 
regular fover, and that it changes cdnaomptien 
into— death. 

By about seven o'dook, the vast conoomsa of 
people who had visited the Kocb-brunaoQ had 
imbibed aboutas much of the mediciDe as they 
could hold, and accordingly, like awalbwB, aK 
moat simultaneously departing, the parade was 
deserted ; the young water^lipperi had alao ra- 
tired to rest, and every feature in the pidme 
vaniahed, exoapt the smoking, misty fumes of the 
water, which now, no longer in request, boiled 
and bubbled by itself, as it flowed into the druns, 
by which it eventually reached the Rhine. 

The first act of the entertainment being thw 
over, in about a quarter of an boor the aeoood 
comnEienoed ; in ahoit, so soon aa the visiters^ i^ 
tiring to their rooms, could divest ordenode tbmi 
selves of their garmOBts, I saw stalking dovm the 
long passage of my lodgmg-house one heavy 
Qerman gentleman after another whoaaakuH-ci^ 
dressing-gown, and ahppers, plainly indicated 
that he was proceedbgto the batk In a abaft 
time, lady after lady, in aimilar diahahilk^ was 
seen foUowmg the same ooursei Silence, gravity, 
and incognito were the order of the day | and 
though I bowed as usual in meeting theae m- 
dreesed people, yet the polite rule is, not, as at 
other moments, to aoeompany the inrKnation 
with a gentle smile, but to dilute it vrith a look 
which cannot be too solenm or too sad. 

There was something to my mind so very navel 
in bathing in broth, that I resolved to try ths eii- 
periment, particularly as it was the only msaaa 
I had of follovring the crowd. Aocorchngly, re- 
tiring to my room, in aminoteortwoIalao^iaBiy 
slippera and black dreasing-gown, was to ba 
aeen, stafl* in hand, moumloUy walking down the 
long passage, as slowly and as grava^ aa if I hnd 
istpnooeasioo aUmylifo^ An/ 
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M&Ay Udj was jnit before me— Mme lighter^ 
soandiiig footflCepc weie bthiod m e bat without 
rainog our ejes from the ground, we all moved on 
juat as if we had been corpses gUding or migimU 
ing from onecfaarchyard to another. 

After descending a long well*staircase, I came 
to a door, which 1 no sooner opened, than, of its 
own, accord, it slammed after me exactly as, five 
seconds before, it had closed upon the old ladjr 
who had preceded me, and I now found myself 
in an immense building, half filled with steam. 

A narrow passage or aisle conducted me down 
the middle, on each side of me there beinga series 
of doors opening into the bath% which, to my 
▼exy great astonishment, I observed, were all open 
at top, being separated Gnom each other by merely 
a haif-inch boarded partition, not seven feet high ! 

Into several of these cells there was literally 
nothing but the steam to prevent people in the 
houses of the opposite side of the street from look- 
ing — a veryt^ man in one bath could hardly 
help peeping into the next, and in th% roof or loft 
above the cetUng, there were several loop-holes, 
through which any one might have had a bird's- 
eye view of the whole unfledged scene. The ar- 
rangement, or rather want of arrangement, was 
altogether most astonishing; and as I walked 
down the passagei my first exclamation to myself 
was, " Wdl, thank Heaven, this would not do in 
En^and !" To this remark the Grermans would 
of course say, that, low, half-inch scantling is 
quite sufficient among weU*bred people, whatever 
ooarser protection might be requisite among us 
English ; but though this argument may sound 
tiiumphant, yet delicacy is a subject which is not 
fit for noisy discussion. Like the bloom on fruit, 
it is a subject that does not bear touching ; and 
if people of their own accord do not feel that the 
aeene I have described is indelicate, it is quite im* 
possible to prove it to them, and therefore <*tbo 
lasi said is the soonest mended.'* 

As I was standing m the bng passage^ occupy- 
ing myself with the above r^ections, a nice, 
iittkhy old woman, opening a door, bedioned to 
me to advance^ and accordingly with her I entered 
the little celL Seeing I was rather infirm, and a 
stranger, she gave me, with two towels, a few 
necessary instructions,— such as that I was to re- 
main in the mixture about thirty-five minutes, 
and beneath the fluid to strike wiUi my arms and 
k^ as strenuously as possible. 

The door was now closed, and my dressing- 
gown being carefully hung upon a pe^ (a situa- 
tion I much envied it,) I proceeded, coni^derably 
agonist my indinatioc, to introduce myself to my 
new acquaintance, whose face^ or surface^ was 
certainly very revolting; for a white, thick, dirty, 
greasy scum, exactly resembling what would be 
on broth, covered the topof tiie bath. But all 
this, they say, is exactly as it should be, and, in- 
deed, Qennan bathers at Wiesbaden actually in- 
mA on itiappeai«aoe»M^it provei^tbey ^igiiei 



that the bath has not been used by any one elsOi 
In most places, in ordering a warm bath, it is 
necessary, to wait till the water be heated, but at 
Wiesbaden the springs are so exceedingly hot, 
that the baths are obl^ to be filled over-night, 
in order to be cod enough in the morning ; and 
the dirty scum I have mentioned is the required 
proof that the water has, during that time, been 
undisturbed. 

Resolving not to be bullied by the ugly face of 
my antagonist, I entered my bath, and in a few 
seconds I lay horiiontally, calmly soaking, like 
my neighbours. Gleneraliy speaking a dead 
silence prevailed ; occastonally an old man was 
heard to cough, — sometimes a youngwoman was 
gently heard to sneexe,— and two or three times 
there was a sudden heavy splash in the cell ad* 
joining mine, which proceeded from the leg of a 
great awkward (German Frau, kicking, by mis- 
take, above, instead of (as I was vigorously doing) 
beneath the fluid.— Every sigh that escaped was 
heard, and whenever a patient extricated him or 
her self from the mess, one could hear puffing and 
rubbing as deariy ss if one had been assistisg 
at the operation. 

In the same mournful kuuoeeston in which thef 
had arrived, the bathers, indue time, asoendedi 
one after another, to the rooms, where they wave 
now permitted to eat— what they had certainly well 
snongh earned— their breakfast Assoonasmins 
was coodttded, I voted it necessary to dean nqr 
head, for from certain white partides whkh flost 
throughout the bath, as thickly as, and indeed 
very much resembling, the mica in granite, I fbuad 
that my hair was in a sticky state, in which I did 
not feel disposed it should remain. I ought, how- 
ever, most explicitly to state, that the operation I 
here imposed upon myself was an act of eceeotii- 
dty, forming no part of the regular system 'of the 
Wiesbaden bathers— indeed, I shoukl say that the 
art of dean'mg the hahr is not anywhere ranch en- 
couraged among Germans, who, perfaape with rea- 
son, rather pride themsdves in despising any sort 
of occupation or accomplishment which can at all 
be called — superficial 

Befbro I quit the subject of bathing, I may as 
wdl at once obeerve, that one of my prindpal rea- 
sons for sdecting the apartments I occupied at the 
Englischen fiof was, that the window of my ait- 
ting-room looked into the horse-bath, which was 
immediatdy beneath them. Three or four times 
a-day, horses, lame or chestpfbundered, were 
broi4^ to this spot As the water was hot, the 
animals, on first being led into it, seemed much 
frightened, splashing, and violently pawing with 
their fore-feet as if to cool it, but bemg at last more 
accustomed to the strange sensation, they veqr 
quickly seemed exceedingly to enjoy it Their 
bodice being entirdy oov^d, the halter was then 
tied to a post, and they wero thus left to soak for 
half or three-quarters of an hour. The heat 
semied to hoig^ the dicolatioa of thdr. Uoodt 
Ml 
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•ad nothing could look more tnimitod than their 
'ketdi, mi^ Piping out of the hot fluid, they 
■hook, their dripping manei and anorted at ereiy 
carriags, and horae, which they heard paaain^ 

The price paid fot each bathing of each horae ia 
eighteen kreuzera, and thia trifling (actalwaya ap- 
peared to me to be the moat aatia(actory proof I 
eeuld meet with of the cnratiTe propertiea of the 
Wieabaden hatha: for though it ia, of courae, the 
iotereet of the iohabitaata to inaiaton their effiousy, 
yet the poor peaaant would never, I think, contmue 
for a fortnight to pay aizpence a-day, unleaa he 
knew, by experience of aome eort or other, that hia 
•nimai would really derive benefit. 

One moat not, however, carry the moral too for, 
for even if it be admitted that theae bathe cure in 
koraee atraina and other efiecta of over^work, it 
doee not follow that they are to be equally benefi- 
cial in gout, and other human complainta, which 
we aU know are the efiecta of undcr-ifforl;, or want 
ofexerdae. 

For mote than half an hour I had been indolently 
watching thia amphibioua acene, when the landlord 
entering my room aaid, that the Ruaaian Prmce 
Q n wiahed to apeak to me oa aoroe buai- 



i; and the information waaacarcely communi- 
cated, when I perceived hia Highneae atanding at 
ChethreeholdoSfmydoor. With the attention doe 
to hia rank, I inatantly begged he would do me the 
honour to walk in ; and, after we had aufficiently 
bowed lo each other, and I had prevailed upon my 
gneet to ait down, I gravely requeated him, aa I 
atood before him, to be ao good aa to state in what 
way I could have the good fortune to render him 
any aervice. The Prince very briefly replied, that 
]m had called upon me, conaidering that I waa the 
peraon in the hotel beat capable (be politely inclined 
hia head) of informing him by what route it would 
he meet adviaable for him to proceed to London, 
it being hia wiah to viait my country. 

In order at onee to aolve thia very aimple pro- 
blem, I iilently unfolded and apread out upon the 
table my map of Europe ; and each of ua, aa we 
leant over it, placing a fore-finger on ornear Wiea- 
baden — (our eyee being fixed upon Dover)-— we 
remained in thia reflecting attitude for aome ae- 
<Kmda, until the Prince*a finger firat aolemnly began 
to trace ita nmte. In doing thia I obaerved that 
hia Hi ghn e aa' a band kept awerving for mto the 
Netherianda ; ao, gently pulling it by the thumb 
towarda Paria, I uaed aa much force aa I thought 
decorooa, to induce it to advance in a atraight line ; 
however, finding my effi>rti inefibctual, I ventured, 
with reapeotfol aatoniahment, to aak, ** Why travel 
hy eo unintereeting a route ? " 

The Prince at once admowledged that the 
load I had recommeiided would, by viaiting Paria, 
mfibrd him the greateat pleaaure, but he firaakly 
told me that no Ruaaian, not even a peraonage 
of hia rank, could enter that capital withcmt 
first obtaining a written penuaaion from the Em- 
r!t! 



Theae worda were no sooner uttered than I fob 
my fluent civihty auddenly begin. to coagulate; 
the attention I paid my gueet became forced and 
unnatural— I waa no fonger at my ease; and 
though I bowed, atrained, and endeavoured to be, 
if poaaible, more reapectful than ever, yet I realty 
could hardly prevent my lips from muttering aloud, 
that I had aooner die a homely English peasant 
than live to be a Ruaaian Prince! Inahort»hia 
HighneBa>a worda acted upon my mind like thun- 
der upon beer; and, moreover, I could almost 
have awom that I waa an old lean woU^ cooteop- 
tuouily obaerving a bald ring rubbed by the collar 
from the neck of a aledc, well-fed mastiff' dog; 
however, recovering mya^, I managed to pve m 
much informatioih aa it waa ra ray humble power 
to afibrd, and my noble gueat thini taking baa de- 
parture, I returned to my open window, to give 
vent in solitude (aa I gazed upon the horse-bath) 
to my own reflectiona upon the aubject 

Although the petty rule of my life baa been ne- 
ver to trouble myself about what the world calla 
** politica**— (a fine word, by-the-by, much eaaaer 
expreaaed than understood)— yet, I must own, I 
am alwaya happy when I see a nation enjoying 
itself, and melancholy when I obaerve any large 
body of people aufiering pain or impriaonmenL 
But of all aorta of impriaonment, that of the mind 
ia, to my taate, the meet cruel ; and, therefore, 
when I conaider over what immense dominioDa 
the Emperor of Russia prendes, and how he go- 
verns, I caimot help eympalfaiaing moat aincersly 
with thoee innocent auficirerB who have the mie- 
foitune to be bom his subjecta; for if a Ruanan 
Prince be not fifeely permitled to go to Paris^ in 
what a melancholy atate of alavery and debaae- 
ment muat exist the minda of what we call the 
lower claaaea? 

Aa a aovereign remedy for thia lamentable poli- 
tical disorder, many very aenaible people in Eog- 
laqd prescribe, I know, that we ou^ to have 
recourse to arma. I muat conieaa, however, it 
aeems to me that one of the greateat political er- 
rora Eo^nd could conunit would be to declare, 
or to join in declaring war against Roask; in 
abort, that an appeal to brute force would, at tfaia 
moment, be at once moat unadentifioally to atop 
an immenae moral engine, which, if Idft to its 
work, is quite powerful enough, withoiit blood- 
ahed, to gain for humanity, -mt no expenae at aB, 
ita object The individual who ia, I conceive^ to 
overthrow the Emperor of Ruaab — who ia to di- 
rect hia oWn legions against himsetf— who k to do 
what Napoleon at the head of his Great Aray 
failed to effect, ia the litUe chiM, who, lighted by 
the aingle wick of a amaU lamp^ aita at this mo- 
ment perched above the great ateam-preaa of our 
** Penny Magazine,** feeding it, fnm morning till 
ttig^, with blank paper, which, at ahnoat every 
polaation of the engine, comes out stamped oo 
both aidea with engravings, and with pages of 
phuD, wflfttly hundoM kmwMgs, whiob, by 
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iMliing tht tower oidan ftoqmiatad with fcraifp 
land*— foreigii pioductu>o»— vanoos fUtea of so- 
ciecjr, etc^ tend procticelly to inculcate " Glorj to 
God in the higheet, and on earth peace— |(ood will 
tDwards men." It has alreadjr been stated, that 
what proceeds from this preat is now greedily de- 
voured by the people of Europe ; indeed, even at 
Berlin, we know it can hardly be reprinted fast 
enoog^ 

This diild, then,— *< this sweet htUe cherub that 
aits up aloft," is the only army that an enlightened 
countiy like ours sl^ould, I humbly think, deign 
to oppose to one who reigns in darkness— who 
trembles at day-light, and whose throne rests upon 
ignorance and despotism. Compare this mild, 
peaceful, intellectual policy, with the dreadful, sa^ 
Tage ahemative of going to war, and the difference 
mist surely be evident to every one. In the former 
ease, we calmly enjoy, first of all, the pleasing re- 
flection, that our country is generously imparting 
to the nations of Europe the blessings she is tran- 
quilly deriving from the purification and civilization 
ofher own mind; — far from wishing to exterminate, 
we are gradually iUumhiating, the Russian pea^ 
sant-^we are mildly throwmg a gleam of light 
upon the fetters of the Russian Prince ; and surely 
every well-disposed person must see, that, if we 
win only have patience^ the result of this noble, 
temperate conduct must produce all that reason- 
able beings can desire. But, on the other hand, 
if we appeal to arms — if^ losing our temper and 
oor head, we endeavour (as the bear is taught to 
dance) to civilize the Emperor of Russia by hard 
blows, we instantly consolidate all the tottaiing 
elements of his dominions ; we give life, energy, 
and loyalty to his army ; we avert the thoughts 
of his princes from their own dishonour ; we in- 
flame the passions, instead of awakening the sober 
judgment of his subjects, and thus throwing away 
both our fulcrum and our lever, by resorting to 
main strength, we raise the savage not only to a 
level vrith ourselves, but actually make ourMlves 
decidedly his inferior; for Napoleon's history 
ought surely sufficiently to instruct us, that the 
weapons of this northern Prince of Darkness— 
(his diroate and his legions) — even if we bad an 
army, we ought not, in prudence, to attack ; but 
the fact is, our pacific policy has been to try to 
exist without an army, — in the opinion of all mili- 
tary men we have even disarmed ourselves too 
mudi, and, in]this situation, suddenly to change 
our system, and without arms or armour to attack 
one who is almost invulnerable, would tk most 
irrationally to paralyze our own politic^) machi- 
Beiy. 

Hf by iti moral assistance, we wisely intend, 
vnder the blessings of Heaven, to govern and be 
governed, we surely ought not from anger to desert 
its standard ; and, on the other hand, it must be 
equally evident that before we determine on civi* 
Ifldng the Emperor of Russia, by trying the barba- 
toos expedmeat of wbelher hii tioops or OQIB caui 



withoQt shanking, eat most lead, it woidd be pru- 
dent to create an anny, as well as funds able to 
maintain it; fiii^- 

<* Beware 
Of entrance to a quarrel; bat, being in. 
Bear it, that the opposor may beware of thee !** 

Being desirous to observe the way in which a 
8anday evening was passed in Germany, at seven 
o^dock on thst day I foHowed a crowd of people 
into the theatre, and found the house so fuU, that 
I had great difficulty in obtaining a seat The 
performance vras a complete surprise to me, for 
though ages agO) when I was youngs I had becm in 
the habit of regularly attending for years together 
an Italian theatre, yet never having before witness- 
ed a German opera, I did not know it was possible 
so completely to adapt the sounds of mu^ to every 
varying thought and sentiment in a play; m short, 
the words of the play, and the notes of the orches- 
trs, were as neariy as possible fao-similes of each 
other ; demi-senri-quavers, crotchets, and minims 
being made most ingeniously to mimic, not only 
exclamations^ but marks of admiration, notes of 
interrogation, cokms, and fuU stopsL 

The musical emphasis which accompanied every . 
fine throi^ut the piece, while it merely asto- 
nished me, seemed to be most scientifically appre- 
ciated by the audience^ whose countenances of 
severe attention were very remarkable ; no mter- 
mption, however, of any sort took place, theur 
feelings of approbation or censure bcuig equally 
mate. In the various departments of the perifbrro- 
ance, a great deal of natural talent was dhiplayed, 
and whether one attended to the music— to the 
style of acting-^ the scenery— or even to a dish 
of devils, which made their appearance, most 
strangely gptfnished with toads, bats, serpenti^ and 
nondescript beings, one could not help admitting 
that, in spite of its torpor, there must exist a con- 
siderable quanti^ of latent genius, imagination, 
and tastein the audience itself; indeed, there can 
be no fairer criterion of the mental character of any 
country, than its own national spectacles, which 
are of course, and must be, made to correspond 
with, and suit, the palates of thoee who support 
them. It is true that that mimic Fashion will 
occasionally introduce into a country foreign habits, 
not suited to its climate. For instance, of our 
own fine London opera, Italians say, that Without 
calling upon the English audience itself to sing^ 
thMr behaviour quite clearly proves that they have 
no real taste foi^-that they are not capable of 
relishing, the foreign musical luxury which by the 
power of money they have purchased : in short, 
they accuse us of listoiin^ when we ought to be 
coughing— of talking to each other, when we ought 
to be breathless^ from attention— and of most bar- 
barously throwing the fight of the theatre upon our- 
selves instead of on the performers t hus showing 
that we prefer looking at tiers of red cheeks and 
rows of whito teeth, to fifteniog to the soft, anplo 
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niAlodjr of mwe. But» whether theee ibraign re- 
markf respecting an Italian peiformanoe be true 
or not, in our own element, in our own English 
theatres, the accusation of want of taste does not 
hold good. The adnurem of Shakspeare, Siddona, 
Keroble, Kean, O'Neil, eta, cannot complain that 
the writing? of the one, or the acting o^ the others, 
have not reached the hearts of those to whom they 
have been directed ; in short, without sympathetic 
talent throughout the country, those names oould 
never have reached the respective eminences on 
which they stand, and thus, though they do honour 
to the country, the country can also claim honour 
from them. 

When the pleasing performance I had been wit- 
nessing was at an end, on coming into the open 
air, I found it was mining. Like myself, most 
people were without umbrellas ; the rain, howev- 
er, soemed to have no effect upon the tide of human 
bodies that flowed en mutse towards the Cursaal, 
which, ready lighted up, was waiting for the dis- 
gorging of the theatre. On enteringthe great door, 
each person was required to pay a florin, and as 
the large room was rapidly very nearly filled, the 
band struck up» and dancing most vigorously be- 
gan. I codd now scarcely believe my eyes, that 
the performers, so awkwardly attempting to be 
active before me^ were the identical people whose 
passive good taste and genius I had, with so much 
pleasure, been admiring; for with a more awk- 
ward, clumsy, inelegant set of dancers I certainly 
never before had found myself in society. Not 
only was the execution of their steps violently 
bad, but their whole style of dancing was of a tex- 
ture as coarse as dowlas, and most especially, in 
their nnode of waltzing, there was a repetition of 
vulgar jerks which it was painfully disagreeable 
to witness. Leaving, therefore, these dull, heavy. 



tetotoros to spin out the evening io theffewB ««f, 
I quitted the great room ; but no sooner did I ce- 
ter the smaller dens, than I found that I had &Bea 
from the frying-pan mto the fire, for these '^hefisT 
were literally swarming with inhabitantsi la 
each chamber an immense solitary lamp (haviog 
a circular reflector) hung over the green dock ta- 
ble, round which, male and female gamesten, «f 
an ages, were bendmg, with horrid features cf 
anxiety ; and as the powerful rancid oil light shone 
upon their ill-favoured countenaocesi I could sot 
help with abhorrence leaning backwards, at aea- 
ing a group of fellow-creatures huddled toeethar 
for sudi a base^ low-minded object In paang 
through the diambeis of this infernal Rgio&» 1 
found one worse, if possible, than the other. Un- 
der each lamp, tnere were, here and there, cob> 
trasted with young nibblers, individual oonntd- 
nancea of habitual gamesters, which, as objeds 
of detestation, many a painter, or rather scene- 
painter, would have been exceedingly anxjous to 
sketch, but I was so completely disgusted with the 
whole thin^ that, as quickly as my stafl" and two 
legs could carry roe, swmpng the other arm, I 
took my departure. 

In hastily worming my way through the ball- 
room, I saw there no reason for di a n ging my 
opinion ; and when I got into the fresh, cool, opSD 
air, though I was fully sensible I had not spent 
my Sunday evening exactly aa I ought to have 
done, yet in the course of n\y very kmg life, I 
think I never felt more practically disposed to 
repeat, as in England we are, thank Heaven, still 
taught to do— 

*'llBMEinBll THAT THOO UBP B01.T TU 
•ABBATB DAT.** 
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A DRAMATIC POEM. 



THE ARGUMENT. 



I imde eaplhre, blind, and now in the pritoo of GNoa, there to labour as in a conunoD workbooM, on a 

ral daj, in the general ce aaa ti on from labour.cooies forth into the open air, toaplaeeni|h, soqiewhat ietirtid| 
» to ait awhile and bemoan Ua eonditioo. Where he happens at length to be visitedby certain fricads ana 
eqanla of Ua tribe, whieh make the Chorua. who seekto eomfort him what Uiey can ; then by his old father, Mi^ 
aoah. who endeavours the like, and withal teOa him hia purpose to nrocure nis Uberty by ransom; lastly, that 
this ieast was proclaimed by the Philistines as a day of thanksgiving (or their delireiance firomthe haJMis of Sam- 
son, which yet more troubles him. Manoah then departs to prosecute his endeavour with the Philistine lords ftr 




lace, Manoah returns full of joyiiil hope, to procure ere long bis son's deliverance, 
w ua« MHuw «■ wiw««M.v»«.^ an Hebrew oooMa in haste, oonfnsedly at first, and afterwards more distinctly le* 
latiaig the catastrophs, what Samson had done to the Phiustines, and by accident to himself ; wherewith the 
tragedy ends. 



TRB PIK80N8. 



JHoMdbitlM&therof 

SaOMQIL 

DatOo^ his wife. 

The Scena^ bflfiKOthe PritoD inGaia. 



HorspUofQetli. 
Public Officec 
Meeeen^. 
ChonwofDenttes. 



A UTTLB oBweid lend thy goidiiig hand 
To tbeee daik ftepe, a Ihtle fmthflf on ; 
For yonder bank hath choice of eon or ehade: 
There I am wont to at, when any chanoe 
Retierveemefromniytaflkofienriletoil, 5 

Daily in the common priaon else enjoin'd me, 
Where I, a prisoner cham'd, scarce freely draw 
The air imprison'd also, dose and dam|^ 
Unwboleeome draught I but here I feel amends, 
The breath of HeaY*n freshblowini^ pure and 



With day-spring bora; here leafe me to reepire. 
This day a solemn feast the people hold IS 

To Dagon their sea-idol, and foibid 
Laborious works ; unwillingly this rest 
Their superstition yields me; hence with lea?e 
Betiiing from the popular noise^ I seek 16 

This unfrequented |daoe to find some ease^ 
Ease to the body some^ none to the mind 
From iwHess thoughts, that like a deadly swarm 
Of hornets ani^d, no sooner found alone, 90 



lAgomtltt; Agooistesisa Or se k wer d sig^ 
_ctor. Theinlrodnetion«siniinitatKmof the 
Coloneua of Sephodes. For the subject of 
tuo poem, and moat of tho seripCnral alhnouit ooo- 
taJM, lefiw en t e may be made in general to the Book of 
Judgaa. 



But rush upon me thronging, and present 

Timee past, what once I saw, and what am now 

O wheiefore was my birth from HesT'n foretold 

Twice by an angel, who at last in sight 

Of both my parents all in flamee ascended 85 

From off* the altar, where an ofiering born'd, 

As in a fiery oolmnn diaiioting 

His god-like pteeence, and from aome graat ael 

Of benefit reveal*d to Abraham's race 7 

Why was my breeding order*dand prescribed 30 

As of a person separate to Ood, 

Design'd for great exploits : if I must die 

Betmy'd, captifed, and both my eyes put ool^ 

BAade of my enemies the scorn and gaie ; 

To grind in bruen fetters imder task $| 

With this Heav'n-g^ted strangtfi'? O gkiioM 

strength 
Put to the labour of a beast, debased 
Lower than hond-slaTe ! Promise was that I . 
Should Israel from Philistian yoke delifor ; 
Ask for this grant deliTflrernow,and find him 40 
Eyeless in Ghsa at the mill with tlaTea^ 
Himself in bonds imder Philistian yoke : 
Yet stay, let me not rashly call m doubt 
Di?ine prediction ; what if all foretold 
Had been fulfilPd but through mine own d«6n1t, 
Whom have I to complam of but niyeelf 7 46 
Who this high gift of strength committed to sm, 
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In what ptrt lodged, bow easily bereft me, 

Under the seal of silence could not keep, 

But weakly to a woman most reveal it, 50 

Ceroome with importunity and tears. 

O impotence of mind, in body strong ! 

But what is strength without a double share 

Of wisdom, vast, unwieldy, burdensome, 

Proudly secure, yel liable to fall 55 

By weakest subtleties, not made to rule, 

But to subserve where wisdom bears command 7 

Qod, when he gave me strength, to show withal 

How slight the gift was, hung it in my hair. 

But peace, I must not quarrel with the will 60 

Of highest dispensation, which herein 

fiaply had ends above my reach to know : 

Suffices that to me strength is my bane, . 

And proves the source of all my miseries ; 

So many, and so huge, that each apart 65 

Would ask a life to wail, but chief of all, 

O loss of sight, of thee I most complain ! 

Blind among enemies, O worse than chains, 

Dungeon, or beggary, or decrepit age ! 

Light, the prime work of Ood, to me is extinct, 70 

And all her various objects of delight 

AnnnO'd, which might in part my grief have eased. 

Inferior to the vilest now become 

Of man or worm ; the vilest here excel me, 

They creep, yet see, I dark in light exposed 75 

To daily fraud, contempt, abuse, and wrong ; 

Within doors, or without, still as a fool. 

In power of others, never in my own ; 

Scarce half I seem to live, dead more than half. 

O dark, dark, dark, amid the blaze of noon, 80 

Irrecoverably dark, total eclipse 

Without all hope of day ! 

O first-created beam, and thou great Word, 

Let there be light, and light was over all ; 

Why am I thus bereaved thy prime decree 7 85 

The sun to me is dark 

And silent as the moon, 

When she deserts the night 

Hid in her vacant interlunar cave. 

Since light so necessary is to life, 90 

And almost life itself, if it be true 

That light is in the soul, 

She all in every part? why was the sight 

To such a tender ball as tb* eye confined, 

So obvious and so easy to be quenchM 7 95 

And not, as feeling, through all parts diffiised, 

That tAke might look at will through every pore 7 

Then had I not been thus exiled from Kght, 

As m the land of darkness yet in light, 

To live a life half dead, a living death, JOO 

Andbmy'd: but O yet more miserable ! 

Mysdf my sepulchre, a moving grave, 

Bwy'd, yet not exempt 

By privilege of death and burial 

Vnm worst of other evils, pains and wrongs, 105 

87. ShtJnpeare, secood port of Henry VI. Act I. 
gee. O'-r-T he mUnt of tht rUghi, which is s clusical 
mnmtetkf meaai, accorduig to Wtrburton, an inUr- 
fcMsr mgJ^, 
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I But made hereby obnoxioiis more 
J To aU the miseries of life^ 
I Life in captivity 
I Among inhuman foes. 
But who are these 7 for with joint paoe I liaar lie 
The tread of many feet steering this way ; 
Perhaps my enemies, who come to stare 
At my afflictioo, and perhaps t* insult. 
Their daUy practice, to afflict me mote. 

C*or. Th»,thisishe; BofUyawhUe, 115 
Let ns not break in upon him ; 
O change beyond report, thooght, or beiier! 
See how be Bes at random, outkmAy diffoaed, 
With languish'd bead unprop!; 
As one past hope abandon'd, IM 

And by himself given over ; 
In slavish habit, ill-fitted weeds 
O'er-wom and soil'd ; 

Or do my eyes misrspreMnt 7 Can tins b« ha, 
That heroic, that renowned, tl5 

Irresistible Samson 7 whom unarm'd 
No strength of man, or fiercest wild beast, eoold 

withstand; 
Who tore the lion, as the lion tears the kid. 
Ran on embattled armies clad in iion» 
And, weaponless himself, ijq 

Made arms ridiculous, useless the forgeiy 
Of brazen shield and spear, thahammer'd ccmmss, 
Chalybean tempei«d steel, and fioek of mail 
Adamantean proof; 

But safest he who stood aloof, 135 

When insupportaUy his foot advaneod. 
In scorn of their prood arms and warlike tool% 
Spum*d them to death by troops TbeboldAsoa- 

looite. 
Fled from his lion ramp, old warriors tnmVI 
Their plated backs under his heel ; 140 

Or groveling soavi their crested lielnMts ni dM 

dust 
Then with what trivial weapon came to hand, 
The jaw of a dead ass, his sword of bone, 
A thousand fore-skins fell, the flower of Palestine, 
In Ramath-Iechi« famous to this day. I4i 

Then by main force pollM up, and on his shodden 

bore 
The gates of Ana, post, and massy bar. 
Up to the hill by Hebron, seat of giants old, 
Nojoumey of a sabbath-day; and loaded ao, 
Like whom the Gentilea feign to bear up Heaves. 
Which shaU I first bewail, m 

Thy bondage or lost sight, 
Prison within prison 
Inseparably dark 7 
Thou art become (O worst imprisonment !) 165 

118. D^fif^ it daauctl expresnoo very fiMoeadv 
used to desonbe the languid posture of a woary pefsoo, 

185. The Chalybeswsra celebrated for tbnr^tiir is 
tenipering steel. 

IM. tenser's Pseiy Clueene, B. 1. C«n. 7. Sl II. 

188. 1 Sam. vL 17. 

1 47. Atxa for Gua, to avoid the aBiteratkm of £atee 
and Gaza. * 

148. Joah. XT. 18, 14. Num. ziL 98. 
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The dtngeon of thTtelf ; tiiy toul 
fWhieh men eojoying figbt oft witbont 

plain) 
I m pti a u n 'd now indeed, 
In reel dtikneie of the body dwelli, 
Shut up from outward light 
To inoorponte with gloMuy night; 
For inwmid light, alas ! 
Pan forth no vimi beam. 
O v^unr of our fickle atate, 
Sinc^ man on earth unpaiallel'd ! 
The imfer thy example standi^ 
By bow much firom the top of wondvoua gloiy, 
SCitNigeit of mortal mra, ' 
To lowest pitch of abject ibitime tboa art fallen. 
For him I reckon not in hig^ estate 170 

Whom k»g dcMsent of birth 
Or the Bpbeie of fortune raisee; 
Bur thee whose strength, while Tutne was her 
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Mig^ haire subdued the earth 

Untversally crown'd with highest praises. 175 

SsM. I hear the sounds <^ words; their sense 
the air 
Dissolves unjointed ere it reach my ear. 

CW; He speaks, let us draw nigh. Matchless 
in might, 
The glocy late of Israel, now the grief ; 
We oome thy friends and nei^ibours not unknown 
From Eshtaol and Zora's fruitful ?ale, 181 

To visit or bewail thee; or, if better. 
Counsel or consolation we may bring, 
Salve to thy sores ; apt words have power to swage 
The tumours of a troubled mind, 185 

And are as balm to festerM wounds. 

Ssm. Your comings fiiends, revives me^ for I 
learn 
Now of my own ezperienoe, not by talk. 
How coonterteit a coin they are who friends 
Bear in their superscriptMMi (of the most 190 

I would be understood), in prosperous days 
Tliey swarm, but in adverse witiidraw thdr head. 
Not to be found, tbou^ sought Ye see^O fiiends. 
How many evils have indooed me round ; 
Tet that which was the worst now least afflicts me, 
Bliadness, for had I sight, confused withshame, 196 
How could I once look up» or heave the head, 
Who like a foolish pilot have shipwreck'd 
My vessel trusted to me from above, 
GHofiously rigg>d; and for a word, a tear, 900 
Fool! have divulged the secret gift of God 
To a deoeitftil woman 7 Tell me, friends. 
Am I not sung and proverb'd for a fool 
In oveiy street? do they not say, How weU 
Are oome upon him his deserts ? yet why 7 905 
Immeasurable strength they might behold 
In me, of wisdom nothing more than mean; 
This with the other should at least have psir^d, 

191. EkktaU and Zwa. two town belongini to the 
Josh. xii. 41. Jodf. aii. 9. 96. Jodi. iv. 99. 



These two proportion^ ill drove me transverse. 

Ckw. Tax not divine disposal : wisest men 
Have en*d, and by bad women been deceived ; 
And shall again, pretend they ne'er so wise. 
Deject not then so overmuch thyself, 
Who hast of sorrow thy full load besides ; 
Yet truth to say, I ofl have heard men wonder 915 
Why thou shouldst Wed Philistian women rather 
Than of thine own tribe fairer, or as fair. 
At least of thy own nation, and as noble. 

Sanu The first I saw at Timna, and she pleased 
Me, not my parents, that I sought to wed 990 
The daughter of an infidel : they knew not 
That what I motionM was of Qod ; I knew 
From intimate impulse, and therefore urged 
The marriage on ; that by occasion hence 
I might begin Israel's deliverance, 995 

The work to which I was divinely call*d. 
She proving false, the next I took to wife 
(O that I never had ! fond wish too late) 
Was in the vale of Soroc, Dalih^ 
That specious monster, my accomplish'd 
snare. 930 

I thought it lawful from my former act. 
And the same end ; still watching to opprsss 
Israel's oppressors; ofwhatnowIsufl(!r 
She was not the prime cause, but I myself 
Who vanquish'd with a peal of words (O weak* 

ness!) 
Qave up my fort of silonco to a woman. 936 

Ckor, In seeking just occasion to provoke 
The Philistine, thy country's enemy. 
Thou never wast remiss, I bear thee witness : 
Yet Ismel still servos with all his sons. 940 

Sam. That fault 1 take not on me, but transfer 
On Israel's governors, and heads of tribes, [done 
Who seeing those great acts, which God had 
Singly by me against their conquerors. 
Acknowledged not, or not at all consider'd 945 
Deliverance ofi'er'd : I on the other side 
Used no ambition to commend my deeds. 
The deeds themselves, thon^ mute, spoke loud 

the doer; 
But they persisted deaf, and would not seem 
To count them things worth notice^ till at 
lengMi 950 

Their lords the Philistines with gather'd powers 
Enter'd Judos seeking me, who then 
Safe to the rock of £tham was retired, 
Not flyings but forecasting m what place 
To set upon them, what advantaged best: 955 
Meanwhile the men of Judad, to prevent 
The harass of their land, beset me round ; 
I willingly on some conditions came 
Into tb^ hands, and they as gladly yield me 
Tothe uncircumdsed a welcome prey, 960 

Bound with two cords ; but cords to me were 
threads fflew 

Touch'd witli the flame; on their whole host— I 
Unarm'd, and with a trivial weapon folTd 
Their choicest youth ; they only lived who fled. 
Had Jodahthatdayjoin'd.orottewholetribe^ 965 
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Thsf hid by tUt poflie8i*d the towen of Oath, 

And loided over them whom they now senre : 

But what more oft in nationa grown oonropt, 

And by their f icea brooght to aenritnde, 

Than to love bondage more than Itbeity ; S70 

Bondage with eaae than atreonooe liberty: 

And to deapiae, or envy, or aoapeot 

Whom Ood hath of hie ipedal &voiir ruaed 

AathetrdeliTerer; ifheaugfitbegin, 

How frequent to deaert him, and at laet S75 

To heap ingratitude on worthieat deeda 7 

Ckor, Thy worda to my reraembimnce biing 
How Suocoth and the fort of Penuel 
Their great deliverer contemn'd, 
The uMtchleas Qideon in purauit 880 

Of Median and her vanquiah'd kings: 
And how ingrateful Ephraim 
Had dealt with Jephtha, who by aignment, 
Not worae than by hia shield and spear, 
Defended Israel Ihrni the Ammonite, 88S 

Had not his prowess qnell'd their pride 
In that aore battle, wImmi ao many died 
Without reprieve adjudged to death, 
For want of w^ pronouncing Shibboleth. 

Sooi. Of such ezamplea add me to the roll, 990 
Me easily indeed mine may neglect. 
But Gk)d's proposed deliverance not so. 

Ckor. Just are the ways of God, 
And justifiable to men ; 

Unless there be who think not Gkxi at all ; S96 
If any be, they walk obscure ; 
For of such doctrine never waa there school, 
But the heart of the fool. 
And no man therein doctor but himself. 899 

Yet more there be who doubt his waya not just. 
As to his own edicts found contradicting. 
Then give the reins to wandering thought. 
Regardless of his glory's diminution ; 
Till by their own perplexities involved 
They ravel more, still less resolved, 305 

But never find self satisfying solution. 

As if they would confine th' Interminable, 
And tie him to his own prescript, 
Who made our laws to bind us, not himsel( 
And hath full right to exempt 310 

Whom so it pleaaes him by choice 
From national obstriotion, without taint 
Of sin, or legal debt ^ 
For with his own laws he can beat dispense. 

He would not else, who never wanted means, 31 5 
Nor in respect of th* enemy just cauae 
To set his people free, 
Have prompted this heroic Nasarite, 
Against his vow of strictest purity. 
To seek in marriage that faUadoos brida, 380 
Unclean, unchaste. 

Down reason then, at least vain reasoniogs 
down, 

896.Pa.xiv. 1. 

S19. Sunsoo's tow «s a Naxtrite, obtod him to the 
OKWt perfect obsenrance of the whole Moeoical law, 
which he broke by hit maitiafe with a G^nUle wo- 

898 



Though reaaon beie aw 

That moral vavdict qotts her of oneiaan : 

Unchaate was subsequent; herstam,BeChii.3K 

Bat aee^ here cornea thy nmtmd aire 
With careful step, locks white aa dofwa, 
OftdManoah: adviae 
Forthwith how tfaoa ooghtPst lo receive him. 

Sam. Ay me, another inward gjnef aw^Lod S90 
With mention of that naasa leaews tfa* aaanto. 

Mmi, Brethren and bmo of Dan, ftr aockjv 



Thoogh in thia uncouth plaoe ; if old ffcapeel. 
As I aoppoae^ towarda your onoe ^kvyM fiieiid,. 
My son now captive, hithar hath infoae'd S3S 
Your younger feet, wfaQe mae east back widbafs 
Came higgbg after; aayifhebeheref 

Ckor. As signal now in low d^eeted slale^ 
As erst in highest, behoM hfan when lie fiaa. 

Jira».Oraiaerabla change I iathMthaiDan,S« 
That invincible Samaon, &r reoown'd. 
The dread of Israel'a foes, who with a stnngdi 
Equivalent to angeia walk*d their a t r e et i , 
Nooeoffbringfii^; who aing^e combatant 
Daell'd their armies rank'd in proud atraj, 345 
Himaelf an anny, now meqiial maftoh 
To aave himeelf agunat a coward armM 
At one spear's length T O ever-ftihttg trosC, 
Immortal stNBgjth I and oh what not m aaaa Stt 
Deceivable and vain? Nay , what thing good 
Pray'd for. but often provea our woe, oor banal 
I pray'd for chikfaan, and thought ba n r annca a 
In wedlock a reproach ; IgaiaMaaon, 
And auch a eon as all men haiPd dm happy ; 
Who would be now a father in my stead t 35S 
O wherefore did Qnd grant me my rsg n sa t, 
And as a blesaing with each pomp adom'd 1 
Why are hie gifta deairable, to tempt 
Our eameat prayen, 

hand 
Aagracee, draw a aoorpion^ tail behind 7 369 
For thia dklth* angel twKedeaesod? IbrtUs 
Ordain*d thy nuitare holy aa of a plant 
Select, and aacred, glorioQa for a wfaik^ 
ThemiradaofnMn; then in an hoar 
Inanarad, aasanlted, ovorcome, led bound, 39S 
Thy foee* derision, captive, poor and hhnd, 
Into a dungeon thrust, to work with slaves? 
Alaa, metlSiuta whom Qod hath choaen ones 
To wortUest deeds, if he through frailty en^ 
Haahooldnotaoo*erwhehn,andaaathiaH 390 
Subject him to so foul indignities 
Be* it but for honour's sake of former deeda. 

8am. Appomtnot haav'nly diapoaibon, Fath«: 
Nothing of all theee evila hath beCalfn me 
But justly ; I mysdf have brooght them on, 37S 
Sole author I, aole cause : if aij^ aeen vile, 
Aa vile hath been my folly, who have pro&ned 
The mystery of God gpr«n me under pleO^ 
Of vow, and have betray'd it to a 
A Canaanite, my &ithless 

S59.Lakexi.lt. 
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This well I knew, nor wis at all enrpiised. 
Bat warn >d by oft experience : did not she 
OTTimna first betray me, and reveal 
The secret wrested from me in her hightfa 
Of nuptial love profees'd, carrying it straight 385 
To them who had corrupted her, my spies. 
And rivals? In this other was there Ibond 
More faith, who also in her prime of love, 
Spousal embraces, vitiated with gold, 
Tho<^ ofier*d only, by the scent conceived 390 
Her spurious firet-born, treason against me 7 
Thrice she assay'd with flattering pray'rs and 

sighs. 
And amorous reproaches, to win from me 
My capital secret, in what part my strength 
Lay stored, in what part summ'd, that she might 

know; 
Thrice I deluded her, and tum*d to sport 396 
Her importunity, each time perceiving 
How openly, and with what impodenoe 
She porpooed to betray me, and (which was 

worse 
Than undissembled hate) with what contempt 
She sought to make me traitor ta myself; 401 
Yet the iburth time, when must^g all her 

wiles, 
With blandish'd parleys, femmine assaults. 
Tongue-batteries, she succeased not day nor night 
To storm me over-watch'd, and weaiyM out, 405 
At times when men seek most repose and rest, 
i yielded, and unlocked her all my heart, 
Who with a grain of manhood well resolved 
Might easily have shook offall her snares ; 
But foul e£^ninacy held me yoked 410 

Her bond-slave ; O indignity, O blot 
To honour and religion ! servile mind 
Rewarded well with servile punishment ! 
The base d^ree to which I now am fallen. 
These rags, this grinding is not yet so base 415 
As was my former servitade ignoble. 
Unmanly, ignominious, infamous^ 
True slavery, and that blindness worse than this, 
That saw not how degenerately I served. 419 
Jtfon. I cannot praise thy marriage choices, 

Son, 
Rather approved them not ; but thou didst plead 
Divine impulsion promptbg how thou roiglif st 
Find some occasion to infest our foes. 
I state not that; this I am sure, our foes 
Found soon occasion thereby to make thee 435 
Their captive, and their triumph ; thou the sooner 
Temptation found'st, or over-potent charms 
To violate the sacred trust of silence 
Deposited within thee ; which to have kept 
Tacit was in thy power : true ; and thou bear'st 
Enough, and more^ the burden of that fault ; 431 
Bitterly hast thou paid, and still art paying 
That rigid scorn. A worse thing yet remains : 
This day tiie Philistines a popular feast 
Here celebrate in Gaia; and proclaim 435 

Qreat poop and sacrifice, and praises loud 
To DiJDQii. as their god who hath delivei*d 
13* 



Thee, Samson, bound and blind into their handi^ 
Them out of thine, who slew'st them many a 

slain. 
So Dagon shall be magnified, and God, 440 

Besides whom is no god, compared with klols 
Dis^brified, blasphimied, and had in scorn 
By the idolatrous rout amidst their wine ; 
Which to have come to pass by means of thee^ 
Samson, of all thy sufferings think the heaviest. 
Of all reproach the most with shame that ever 
Could have befallen thee and thy father's house. 

Sam, Father, I do acknowledge and confess 
That I this honour, I this pomp, have brought 
To Dagon, and advanced his praises hi{^ 450 
Among the Heathen 'round ; to God havebrougjbt 
Dishonoildr, obloquy, and oped the mouths 
Of idolists, and atheists ; have brought scandal 
To Israel, diflMence of God, and doubt 
In feeble hearts, prepense enough before 455 
To waver, or fall off and join with idols ; 
Which is my chief afflictbn, shame and sorrow. 
The angoiah of my soul, that sufiers not 
Mine ejre to harbour sleep, or thoughts to rest 
This only hope relieves me, that the strife 460 
With me hath end ; all the contest is now 
TwiztGodand Dagon; Dagon hath presumed, 
Me overthrown, to enter lists with Gk>d, 
His deiQr comparing and preferring 
Before the God of Abraham. He,be8ure, 465 
Will not connive, or linger, thus provdied. 
But will arise and his great name assert: 
Dagon must stoop, and shall ere long receive 
Sndi a discomfit, as shall quite despoil hira 
Of all these boafted trophies won on me, 470 
And with confusion blank his worshippers. 

JtfsR. With cause this hope relieves thee^ and 
these words, 
I as a prophecy receive ; for God, 
Nothing more certain, will not long defor • 
To vindicate the glory of his name 475 

Against all competition, nor will long 
E^ure it doubtful whether Gk>d be Lord, 
Or Dagon. But for thee what shall be done I 
Thou must not in the meanwhile here forgot 
lie in this miserable loathsome plight 480 

Neglected. I already have made way 
Tosome Philistian lords, with whom to treat 
About thy ransom : well they may by this 
Have satisfisd their utmost of revenge 
By pains and daveries, worse than death inflidad 
Onthee,whonownoinoreGanstdothemhaim. 486 

Sam. Spare that proposal. Father, spars the 
trouble 
Of that solicitation; let me here, 
As I deserve, pay on my punishment ; 
And expiate, if possible, my crime, 490 

Shameful garrulity. To have revealM 
Secrets of men, the secrets of a finend, 
How heinous had the fact been, how deserving 
Contempt, and seom of all, to be exdnded 
AUirieodslnp, and avoided as a hhdH 48i 

The mark of fool set on his front 7 
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Bat I Ood't couiifel have nU kept, bii holy secret 
Praeumptiioutlj have publUh'd iropiouily, 
Weakly at least, and shamefally : a fin 
That Gentilea in their parables condemn 500 
To their abyss and horrid pains confined. 

Man. Be penitent and for thy fanlt contrite, 
Bat act not in thy own aflBiction, Son: 
Repent the sin, but if the punishment 
Thoo canst avoid, self-preservation bids ; 505 
Or th' execution leave to high disposal, 
And let another hand, not thine, exact 
Thy peaud forfeit from thyself ; perhaps 
Qod will relent, and quit thee all his debt ; 
Who ever more approves, and mora accepu 510 
(Best pleased wi^ humble' and filial sabmission) 
Him who imploring mercy sues for life, 
Than who sdf-rigorous chooses death as due : 
Which argues over-just, and self-displeased 
For self-offence, more than for Gk>d offinded. 515 
Reject not then what ofier'd means; who knows 
But Qod hath sent before us, to return thee 
Home to thy country and his sacred house. 
Where thou mayst bring thy ofierings, to avert 
His further ire, with prayVs and vows renewed ? 

8am, His pardon I implore ; but as for life 591 
To what end should I seek it? when in strength 
All mortals I exoell*d, and great in hopes 
With youthful courage and magnanimous thoughts 
Of birth from Heav'n foretold and high exploits. 
Full of divine instinct, afler some proof 5S6 

Of acts indeed heroic, far beyond 
The sons of Anak, famous now and blazed, 
Fearless of danger, like a petty god, 
I walk'd about admired of all, and dreaded 530 
On hostile ground, none daring my affront 
Then swollen with pride into the snare 1 fell 
Of fair &llactoiis looks, venereal trains, 
Soflen'd with pleasuro and voluptuous Ufe ; 
At length to lay my head and hallow*d pledge 535 
Of all my strength in the lascivious lap 
Of a deositful concubine, who shoro me 
Like a tame wether, all my precious fleece. 
Then tum*d me out ridiculous, despoil^. 
Shaven and disarm'd among mine enemies. 540 

Chor. Desiro of wine and all delicious drinks. 
Which many a famous warrior overturns, 
Thou couldst repress, nor did the dancing ruby 
Sparkling, out-pour'd, the flavour, or the smeU, 
Or taste that cheers the heart of gods and men. 
Allure thee from the cod crystaltine stream. 546 

Sam, Wherever fountain or fresh current flow'd 
Against the eastern ray, translucent, pure 
With touch ethereal of Heav'n's fiery rod, 

aOOl Tiie aOusioii is to the story of Tantalue, who it 
is said revelled the secrets of the g^, and was for 
that ooodenined to punishineiit in the mferaal regions. 

638. Of is to be understood before aU^ &c. 

541. AHosion is here made to the strictness of bring 
imposed by the Nuarite's vow, which Samson kept in 
aH respects, but in his marrisge with a strange woman. 

545. Judges ix. 18. Ood$ here metns the ftlse gods 
of the heathen cities, or the conquerors and great nea, 
eo called in honour of their famous deeds. 
384 



1 drank, from the clear milky juice aHaying 530 
Thirst, and refreshed ; nor envy'd them the grape 
Whose heads that turbulent liqnor fills with 

fumes. 
Chor. O madness, to think use of stroogeK 

wines 
And strongest drinks our chief support of health, 
When Ood with these forbidden made choice to 

rear 
His mighty champion, strong above compom, 55$ 
Whoee diink was only from the liquid brook. 
Sam. But what avail'd this temp^rmnce^ not 

complete 
Against another object more enticing 7 
Wbatboots it at one gate to makedefence, 500 
And at another to let in the foe^ 
Effeminately vanquish'd 7 by which meaoa^ 
Now blind, dishearten*d sham'd, diriioooar'd, 

queU'd, 
To what can I be useful, wherein serve 
My nation, and the work firom Heav'n impooed. 
But to sit idle on the household hearth, 506 

A burdenous drone ; to visitants a gaze, 
Or pitied object, theee redundant locks 
Robustious to no purpose clustering down» 
Vain monument of strength; till length of years 
And sedentary numbness erase my limbs S7I 
To a contemptible old age obscure f 
Here rather let me drudge and earn my bread. 
Till vermin, or the draff of servile food, 
Consume me, and ofUinvocated death 575 

Hasten the welcome end of all my pains. 
Man, Wilt thou then serve the Philistinee with 

that gift 
Which was expressly given thee to annoy them 
Better at home lie bed-rid, not only idle. 
Inglorious, unemployM, with age out-worn. 590 
But (}od, who caused a fountain at thy prayer 
From the dry ground to spring, thy thirst to allay 
After the brunt of battle, can as easy 
Cause light agein within thy eyes to sprini^ 
Wherewith to serve him better than thou hast ; 
And I persuade me so ; why else this strength 
Miraculous yet remaining in those locks ? 587 
His might continues in thee not for nooglit, 
Nor shall his wondrous gifts be frustrate thus. 

Sam, All otherwise to me my thoughts portend. 
That these dark orbs no more shall treat with 

light, 591 

Nor th* other hght of life oontinue long. 
But yield to double darkness nigh at hand : 
So much I feel my genial spirits droop, 
My hopes all flat, Nature within me seems 595 
In all her functions weary of herself, 

571. Oose, so used Par. Loet, xii. SIO. 

tdl. There is a chfferenoe between this aeeoast of 
the fountain which rose in answer to Sameoii*sprt]rer, 
tnd that which is giren in our translation of the Qa^ 
la the latter, it is said the water sprang fiooB toe 



deft jaw, but by most of the commentators K is said^ 
that as the word translated jam is the proper i 



lawoT 



a spot of groend, it should not in this place be tntm^ 
lated in the senee given n our versioo. 
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My race ol gloiy ran, and race of ■bune, 
A nd I ihall shortly bo with thom that rest 

Jtfim. Believe not these snggeetiont which pro* 
ceed 
From angoishof the mind and hnmoura black, 
That min^e with thy fancy. I however 601 
Miutnot omit a father's timdy care 
To proeecote the means of thy detiverance 
By lansom, or how else ; meanwhile be calm, 
And healing words from these thy fnends admit 

ScoL O that tormmt shoold not be confined 
To the body^ wounds and sores, 607 

With maladies innnmerable 
In heart, head, breast and reins ; 
But must secret passage find 610 

To th* inmost mind, 
There exercise all his fierce accidents. 
And on her purest spirits prey, 
Anon entrails, joints, and limbs, 
With answerable pains^ but more intense^ 615 
Though void of corporal sense. 

My griefii not only pain me 
As a lingering disease. 
But, finding no redress, ferment and rage ; 
Nor less than wounds immedicable 6S0 

Rankle^ and fester, and gangrene. 
To bladL mortification 
ThougMa my tormentors arm'd with deadly 

stings 
Mangle my apprehensive f enderest parts. 
Exasperate, exuloerate, and raise 685 

Dhe inflammation, which no coolmg herb 
Or m edi c inal liquor can assuage. 
Nor breath of vernal air from snowy Alp. 
Sleep hath forsook and given me o^er 
To death's benumbing opium as my only cure : 630 
Thence faintings, swooninge of despair. 
And sense of Heav>n'8 desertion. 

I was his nursling once and choice delif^ 
He destined finom the womb, 
Promised by heaT*nly message twice descending. 
Under his special eye 636 

Abstemious I grew up and thrived amain ; 
He led me on to migjlitieit deeds 
Above the nerve of mortal arm 
Agpunatth'undrcumcised, our enemies: 640 
But now hath cast me ofi*as never known. 
And to those cruel enemies. 
Whom I by his appointment had provoked. 
Left me all helpless with th' irreparable loss 
Of sigM, reeerved alive to be repeated 645 

The subject of thebr cruelty or scorn. 
Nor am I in the Ust of them that hope ; 
Hopaleas are all my evik, all remediless; 
This one prayer yet remains, might I be heard, 
No kmgpetitiQn, speedy death, 650 

The dose of all my miseriee, and the bahn. 

Cftor. Many are the saymgs of the wise 
In ancient and in modem books inroU'd, 
Eiloiyng patianee as the truest fortitude : 

m. JUpt here used as a general name for moun- 
iaiM: see also Par. Lost, ii. e88. 



And to the bearing weO of all calamities, 655 
All chances incident to man's frail life, 
Consolatories writ 
Wnh studied argument, and much persuasion 

sought 
Lenient of grief and anxious thought : 
But with th' afflicted in hn pangs their sound 660 
Little prevafls, or rather seems* tune 
Harsh, and of dissonant mood from his complaint ; 
Unless he feel within 
Some source of consolation from above. 
Secret refreehtngs, that repair his strength, 665 
And fiunting s^Hrits uphold. 

God of our Fathera ! what is man, 
That thou towards him with hand so various, 
Or might I say contrarious, 
Temper'st thy providence through his short course, 
Not evenly, as thou rul'st 67 i 

Th' angelic orden and inferior creatures mute, 
Irrational and brute? 
Nor do I name of men the common rout, 
That, wand'ring loose about, 676 

Grow up and perish as the summer fly. 
Heads without name no more rmnembei'd ; 
But such as thou hast solemnly elected, 
With gifts and graces eminenUy adom'd 
To some great work, thy glory, 680 

And people^B safety, wUch in part they eflfoct: 
Yet toward these thus dignified, thou oft 
Amidst their hig|ith of noon 
Changest thy count'nance, and thy hand with no 

regard 
Of higheot fitvoura past 

From thee on them, or them to thee of service. 686 
Nor only dost degrade them, or remit 
To life obscured, which were a fair dismission, 
But throw'st them lower than thou didst exalt 

them hig^. 
Unseemly falls in human eye. 
Too grievous for the trespass or omission ; 691 
Oft leavest them to the hostile sword 
Of Heathen and proftne, their carcases 
To dogs and fowls a prey, or else captived ; 
Or to & unjust tribunals, under change of times, 
And condemnation of th* ungrateful multitude. 696 
If these they 'scape, perhaps in poverty 
With sickness and disease thou bow'st them 

down, 
Pamful diseases and deform'd. 
In crude old age : 700 

Though not duordinate, yet causeless sufleiing 
The punishment of dissolute days } in fine^ 
Just or unjust alike seem nuserable. 
For oft alike both come to evil end. 
So deal not with this once thy glorious cham- 
pion 705 
The image of thy strength, and mighty minister. 
What do I beg? how hast thou dealt already? 

658 Pttmgkl is proposed by Warburtoo, instead of 

661. Ecdes. xxii. 6. 

700.tf?nMie, premature. ><^ t 
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Behold him in this state calamitoas, and turn 
Uis labours, for thou canst, to peaceful end. 

But who is this, what thing of sea or land ? 710 
Female of sex it seems, 
That so bedeck'd, ornate and gay, 
Comes this way sailing 
Iitke a stately ship 

Of Tarsus, bound fcr th» isles * 715 

Of Jaran orGadirc, 

With all her bravery on, and tackle trim, 
Sails fiU'd, and streamers waving, 
Coarted by all the winds that hold them play, 
An amber scent of odorous perfume • 720 

Her harbinger, a damsel train behind 7 
Some rich Philisdan matron she may seem, 
And now at nearer view, no other certain 
Than Dalila thy wife. 
Sam. My wife, my traitress, let her not come 
near me. 795 

Chor, Yet on she moves, now stands and eyes 
thee fix'd. 
About to have spoke, but now, with head declined 
Like a fair flower surcharged with dew, she 

weeps. 
And words address'd seem into tears dissolved, 
Wetting the borders of her silken veil : 730 

But now again she makes address to speak. 
DaL With doubtful feet and wavering resolu- 
tion 
I came, still dreading thy displeasure, Samson, 
Which to have merited, without excuse, 
I cannot but acknowledge ; yet if tears 735 

May expiate (though the fact more evil drew 
In the perverse event than I foresaw) 
My penance hath not slackenM, thongh my pardon 
No way assured. But conjugal affection 
Prevailing over fear, and timorous doubt, 740 
Hath led me on desirous to behold 
Once more thy face, and know of thy estate, 
If aught in my ability may serve 
To lighten what thou sufier'st and appease 
Thy mind with what amends is in my power, 745 
Though late, yet in some part to recompense 
My rash but more unfortunate misdeed. 
Sam, Out, out, hysna ; these are thy wonted 
arts, 
And arts of every woman false like thee. 
To break all faith, all vows, deceive, betray, 750 
Then, as repentant, to submit, beseech. 
And reconcUement move with feign'd remorse. 
Confess, and promise wonders in her change. 
Not truly penitent, but chief to try 754 

Her husband, how far urged his patience bears. 
His virtue or weakness which way to assail : 
Then with more cautious and instructed skill 
Again transgresses, and again submits ; 
That wisest and best men, full oft begiuled, 

714. This comparirioii is to be found in«everal of 
the older poets, Shakspeare, Beaumont and Fletcher, 
kc. 

746. JHysna ; this animal is known to umtate the 
human voice so well, as to have deceived travellers 
with its complaints. - * 

39ft 



rm 



775 



With goodoew pnocipM notto vqecl 
The penilaiit, but •?« to tegiv^ 
Are drawn to wear oiA4amniiliib daya. 
Entangled with a poii^nons boaom soake, 
If not by quick deatractioa sooa cutoff 
As I by thee, to ages aa axampla. 
DaL Vet hear me, Samson ; not that I < 
vour 
To lessen or exte&uaie my oflinee^ 
But that on the other ade if it bo waig^ 
By' itseir, with a gg r a v ati ons aot maadmrgtd, 
Or else with just aUowaaea co«atar p o i sa d , 
I may, if possible, thy panloa find 
The easier towards me, or thy hatred leaa. 
First granting, as I do^ it was a \ 
In me, but mddent to all our sas, 
Curiosity, inquisitive, impoctone 
Of secrets, then vrith Mke infirmi^ 
To publish them, both comm 
Was it not weaknesa also to maka known 
For importunity, that is for nought, 
Wherein consisted aU thy streogth and aaftly t 
To what I did, thou sbow'dat me fint the way. 
But I to enemies revealHl, and should not : TBI 
Nor should'st thou have trusted that to wobb^ 

frailty: 
Ere I to thee, thou to thyself wast cnuL 
Let weakness then with weakness oome to pnli 
So near related, or the same of kind, 781 

Thine forgive mine : that men may oenamelUns 
The gentler, if severely thou exaot not 
More strength from me than in thysdf waa i wn d. 
And what if love, which thou mcerpro(%t bate^ 
The jealousy of love, powerful of sway 7^1 

In human hearts, nor less m mind tow'rda tbee^ 
Caused what I did 7 I saw thee motafaie (sst 
Of fancy, foarM lest one day thou woaU^Heave 
As her at Timna, sottg^ by aO meana tbenftia 
How to endear, and hold thee to me firmest: 7K 
No better way I saw than by iuipotluumg 
To learn thy secrete, get into my powff 
Thy key of strength and safety: thoawfltaqTt 
WhythenreveaPd? I was assured by thoao «» 
Who tempted me, that noChhig waa aMiBi*d 
Against thee but safe custody and hold ; 
That made for me ; I knew that ISierty 
Would draw thee forth to peribua i 
While I at home sat fidl of caiea and i 
Wailing thy absence in my #i daw* d ted ; 
Here I should still enjoy thee day and wi^ 
Mine and hovths prisoneiv not the FtM^itmff 
Whole to myseH uidiaaarded abroad, 
Feariess at home of partnen in ny kwa. M 
These reasons in kyrei*s law havv paat ftr gN^ 
Though fond and reaaanlMS to Mine p«ba|« s 
And love hath oft, weRnieaaing,WTOm^iMMi 



§15 



Yet always pity' or paidem bafli oblriirtL 
Be not unlike all others, not aastare 
As thou ait strong mfleiiUe aa Midk 
I If thou in strength aU mortala doit aaoat^ 
In unoonqwHioiMta IBM do aot «^ . 
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Ami. How oonmncly the MiMiieM diipU ji 
Her own tiiBi9ioMiQii% tp npbnidBM miae ! 
Thftt iiiA]ice» not wpentanca^ bgooght tbee hither, 
Bf thieeppeenit Igefe^thoueey'it.th'eaaplfl^ 
Iledthewey: hitter reproech, but true : 
I to myielf wee ielie eie then to me : 
Soeh.perdoQ therafiire ee I gpte my (bUy, 8S6 
Tkke to thy wicked deed; whioh when thon 



Impaitiel, eet^^evere^ ineioreble, [ther 

Thou wilt lenoanoe thy eeekiag, end mnoh ta^ 
Confese it fei|^'d: weeknese it thy eicnee, 
AndIbelie?eit,weekneeetOTeei0t 830 

FUSelien |KQld : ifweekneesniay ezouee, 
Whet mofdeier, whet treitor, perricide, 
Inceetiioae, l e eri l epooi^ hut mey pleed it 7 * 
All wickednese ie weeknees : that plea tbereibni 
'With Qod or man will gain thee no remiaiion. 
But love conatrain'd thee; call it forioue rage 83< 
To mtiify thy loBt ; kwe eeeke to* have love ; 
My love how oould'et thou hope, who took'at the 

way 
To miee in me inexpiable hate, 
Knowing, as needs I must, by tbee betray'd 7 840 
bk vein thou striv*st to cover shame with shame. 
Or by evasions thy crime uncover'st more, [plea 
JM. Since thon determin'st weakness for no 
In man or woman, though to thy own ooodemnini^ 
Heer what assaults I had, what suares besides, 
Whtf sieges girt me round, ere I coDsented ; 846 
Which njf^ have awed the best resolved of men, 
The constanteet, to? have yielded without blame. 
It was not gold, ae to my charge thou lay*8t, 
That wrought with me : thon know'st the magis- 



Andpiincesofmycountry came in person, 851 
Solicited, oonmianded, throaten'd, urged, 
Adjnzed ^ all the bonds of civil duty 
And of reUyoBk pnss'd how just it was, 
Hmv honourable^ how gloiious, to entrap 855 
A comnon enemy, who had destroy'd 
Snd^mmheie of our nation; and the priest 
Was not behind, but ever at my ear. 
Pleaching how meritorious with the gods 
Itvseuldbetoinenateanirreligioos 860 

Dishonourer of Dagon: what had I 
To^ oppcee against sooh powerful arguments? 
Only my lave ef thee held long debete. 
And f ombeied in silence all theee reasons 
WUh hard eonteat: at leng^ thi 



So Bieandoelebiated in the mouths 866 

Of wisest men, that to the public good 
Private respects must yield, with grave authority 
Took fun poasnsrion of me and prevail'd : 
Virtne^ as I thought, truth, duty, so enjoining. 
Sam, 1 thought wnete all thy circling wilee 

would end; 
In feignM religion, smooth hypocrisy. 
But had thy love, still o^oosly pretended, 
Bsen, as H ought, sincere, it would have taught 

thee 



876 



Far other reasoningB, Drought fixth other 
I before all the daughters of my tribe 
And of my nation chose thee from among 
My enem i es, loved tbee, as too well thou knew*it, 
Too well, unboeom'd all my eecrets to thee, 
Not out of levity, but overpower'd 880 

By thy requeet, who could deny thee nothing ; 
Yet now am judged an enemy. Why then 
Did'st thon at first receive me for thy husband. 
Then, as since then, thy country's foe profess'd 7 
Bemg once a wife, for me thou wast to leave 885 
Parents and country : nor was I their subject, 
Nor under their protection, but my own. 
Thou mine, not theirs : if aught against my life 
Thy counti7 sought of thee, it sought unjustly. 
Against the hiwofnature,hiw of nations, 880 
No more thy country, but an impious crew 
Of men conspiring to uphold their state 
By worse than hostile deeds, violating the ends 
For which our country is a name so dear ; 
Not therefore to be obey'd. But seal moved thee ; 
To please thy gods thou didst it ; gods unable 806 
To* acquit themselves and prosecute their foes 
But by imgodly deeds, the contradiction 
Of their own deity, gods cannot be ; 
Less therefore to be pleased, obey'd, or fear'd. 900 
These false pretexts and vamish'd colours failings 
Bare in thy guilt how foul must thou appear 1 
DaL In aignment with men a woman ever 
Qoee by the worse, whatever be her cause. 904 
Shmu For want of words no doubt, or lack of 
breath; 
Witness when I was worried with thy peals. 

DaL I was afool, too rash, and quite miftftken 
In what I thought would have succeeded best 
Let me obtain forgiveness of thee, Samson, 
Afibrd me place to show what recompense 910 
Tow*rde thoe I intend for what I have miedone^ 
Misguided ; only what remains past cure 
Bear not too sensibly, nor still insist 
To' afflict thyself in vain : though sight be lost, 
life yet hath many solaces, enjoy'd 915 

Where other senses want not their delights 
At home in leisure and domestic ease, 
Exempt from many acare and chance to which 
Eye-sight exposes daily men abroad. 
I to the lords will intercede, not doubting 980 
Their fovourable ear, that I may fetch thee 
From forth this loathsome prison-house^ to abide 
With me, where my redoubled love and care 
With nursing diligence, to me glad office^ 
May ever tend about thee to old age 995 

With all things grateful cbeer'd, and so supplied. 
That what by me thou' hast lost tbou least shalt 



8am, No, no, ofmy condition take no care; 
It fits not ; thou and I long since are twain : 
Nor think me so unwary or accursed, 930 

To bring my feet again into the soars [trains 
Where once I have been caught ; I know thy 
Though dearly to my cost, thy gins and tmls ; 
Thy fah" enchanted cup, and warbling chains 
397 
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No more on me have power, their force it imU'd, 
80 much of •dder't wiedom I have leam*d 936 
To fence my ear against thy aoroeriei. [men 
If in my flower of youth and etreng^i, when aU 
Loved, honooi'd, fear'd me, thoa alone conld'st 
hate me [me; 

Thy hnibaod, ahght me, leU me, and forego 
How wouldst thou use me now, blind, and thereby 
Deoeivable, in most things as a child 
Helpless, thence easUy contemn'd, and soorn*d. 
And last neglected 7 How wonld*st thou insult, 
When I must live uxorious to thy will 945 

In peifeot thraldom, how again betrsy me, 
Bearing my words and doingii to the lords 
To gkMs upon, and, censuring, frown or smile? 
This jail I count the house of liberty 
To Uune^whose doors my feet shall never enter. 950 

DaL Let me approach at least, and touch.' thy 
hand. [wake 

8am, Not for thy life, lest fierce remembrance 
My sudden rage to tear thee joint by joint 
At distance I forgive thee, go with that, 
Bewail thy falsehood, and the pious works 955 
It hath brought forth to make thee memorable 
Among illustrious women, faithful wives : 
Cherish thy hastenM widowhood with the gold 
Of matrimonial treason : sofarewelL 

DttL I see thou art implacable, more deaf 960 
To prayers than winds and seas, yet winds to seas 
Are reoonoiled at length, and sea to shore : 
Thy anger unappeasable, still rages, 
Eternal tempest never to be calm'd. 
Why do I humble thus myself, and suing 965 
For peace, reap nothing but repulse and hate 7 
Bid go with e^ omen and the brand 
Of infiuny upon my name denounced 7 • 

To mix with thy concernments I desist 
Henceforth, nor too much disapprove my own. 970 
Fame if not double-faced is double-mouth'd. 
And with contrary blast proclaims most deeds ; 
On both his wings, one black, the other white. 
Bears greatest names in his wild aery flight 
My name perhaps among the circumcised 975 
In Dan, in Judah, and the bordering tribes. 
To all posterity may stand defamed. 
With malediction mentioned, and the blot 
Of falsehood most uncoojugal traduced. 
But in my country, where I most desire, 960 
In Ecron, Gkza, Ashdod, and in Oath, 
I shafl be named among the famousest 
Of women, sung at solemn festivals, 
Living and dead recorded, who, to save 
Her country from a fierce destroyer, chose 985 
Above the faith of wedlock bands, my tomb 

966. There is no ptfttcular allusion here, as has 
been mppoeed, to the &ble of Circe and her enchanted 
cup ; it IS but the common figurative language of poet^ 
ry, and involves no impropriety or anachronum. 

988. Psal.lviii.4,5r 

973. Milton is here contrary to his predece88ors,tbey 
making fame a goddess, he a god. 

986. It, is supposed that the annual visiUtion of 
tombs was an eastern custom. 
398 



With odours visited and annual flowers ; 

Not less renown'd than in Moimt Epfanim 

Jad, who with hiboepitable guile 

SoMto Sisera sleeping, through the temploB niO^i. 

Nor shall I count it hemoui to enjoy 991 

The public marks of honour and r^wnd 

ConfefT*d upon me for thepie^ 

Which to my country I waMjudged to haTO ahowB. 

At this whoever envies or repmes, 995 

I leave him to hb lot, and like my own. 

CW. She's gone, a manifest serpent by ber 
sting 
Disoover'd in the end, till now oonoealVL 

Sam, Solethergo,GkKlsenthertodebMenM^ 
And aggravate my folly, who committed 1000 
To such a viper his most sacred trust 
Of secrecy, my safety, and my life. [power 

CAor Yet beauty, though mjutiooB,hathfllraags 
After ofience returning to regain 
Lore once poesess'd, nor can be easily lOOS 
Repulsed, without much inward passioo felt 
And secret sting of amorous remorse. 

Sam. Love quarrels oft in pteasmgcooeonl end. 
Not wedlock treachery endangomg life. 

Chor. It is not virtue, wisdom, Tslonr, wit, 1610 
Strength, comeUness of shape, or amplest merit 
That woman^ love can win or long mherit ; 
But what it is, hard is to say. 
Harder to hit 

(Which way soever men refer it,) ' 1015 

Much like thy riddle, Samson, in one day 
Or seven, though one diouM musing sit 

Ifany oftheseorall, theTimmanbfide ' 
Had not so soon pr^Brr*d 
Thy paranymph, worthless to tbeeoo m pawd, 1099 
Successor to thy bed, 
Nor both so loosely disallyM 
Their nuptials, nor this last so treacfaeroosly 
Had ahom the fatal harveat of thy bead. 
Is it for that such outward ornament lOIS 

Was lavished on their sex, that inward gpfb 
Were left for haste unfinished, judgment sea^ 
Capacity not raised to apprehend 
Or vahie what is best 

In choice, but oftest to aflfeot the wrong 7 lOSO 
Or waa too much of self*love mix'd. 
Of constancy no root infiji^ 
That either they love nothings or not long? 

Whata>er it be, to wisest men and beat 
Seennngat first all heav'nly under virgin vafl, 1035 
Soft, modest, meek, demure, 
Onoe join'd, the oontrsiy she proves, a tlmm 
Intestme, far wi^n defensive arms 
A cleaving misohief, in his way to virtue 
Adverse and turbulent, or by ber oharma 1040 
Draws htm awry mslaved 
With dotage, and his 1 



986, Judges iv. v. 

lOtO. Parangaiqth; bndcman. 

I0O4. There is a similar change of numbers to ibat 
in this passage of msn, and the singular proooun. in 
Par. Lost, ii. 1188. ■» r » 
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To My tnd rittmefd deeds wliiefa ram ends 
What pilot ao expert but needs muet wieck 
Imbark'd with such a ateera-mate at the helm 7 

Favoor'd of Heav*n who Onds 1046 

One virtuoaa» raiely found, 
That in domaetic good oombinea : 
Happy that hooae! bia way to peace is smooth: 
Bat Tiitue which breaks through all oppooitioo, 
And all temptation can remove, 1051 

Most shines and moat is acceptable above. 
Therefore God's aniversal Uw 
GUve to the man despotic power 1055 

Over his female in due awe. 
Nor firom that right to part an hour 
Smiles she or loor : 
So shall he least confusion draw 
On his own life, not sway'd 
By female usurpation, or dismay'd. 1060 

But had we best retire, I see a storm ? [rain. 

SmiL Fair days have oft contracted wind and 
Chor, But this another kind of tempest brings. 
Sam. Be less abstruse, my riddling days are past 
Chor, Look now for no encbant'mg voice, nor 
fear 
The bait of honied words ; a rougher tongue 106S 
Draws hitherward, I know him by his stride, 
The giant Harapha of Gath, his look 
Haughty as is his pile, high-built and proud. 
Comes he in peace? what wind hath blown him 
hither 1070 

I less conjecture than when first I saw 
The sumptuous Dahla Boating thia way : 
His habit carries peace, his brow defiance. 
Sam. Or peace or not, alike to me he comes. 
Char. His fraught we soon shall know, he now 
arrives. 1075 

Bar, I come not, Samson, to condde thy chance, 
As these perhaps, yet wish it had not been. 
Though for no fiiendly intent I am of Grath, 
Men call me Harapha, of stock renown'd 
AsOgor Anak,andtheEmimaold 1080 

That Kiriathaim held ; thou know'rt me now 
If thou at all art known. Much I have heard 
Of thy prodigious might and feats perform'd, 
InerediUe to me, in this displeased. 
That I was never present on the place 1085 

Of those encounters, where we might have tried 
Each other's force in camp or listed field ; 
And now am come to see of whom such noise 
Hath walk'd about, and each limb to survey. 
If thy appearance answer loud report 1090 

Ssm. The way toknow were not to see but taste. 
Har. Dost thou akeady single me? I thought 
Gyves and the mill had tamed thee. OthstFeiw 
tune 

1075. Biajrtmghi ; freighi is propowd as a better 

\€nS'. Harapha. it a ficUtious character, but the name 
was saggested to Milton by Arapha or Kapha being 
mentioned in Scripture as the father of the giants of 
Rephaim.--SeeDeut.ii. 10,11. iii.H. Gen.xiv.5. 

1096. GyMt, fetters or chains. 



Had brought me to the field, where thou art fiuned 
To have wroughtsudi wonders with an ass's jaw ; 
I should have forced thee soon with other arms. 
Or left thy carcase where the ass lay thrown: 1097 
So had the g^oiy' of prowess been recov«r*d 
To Palestine, won by a Philistine, 
From the unibreskinn'd race, of whom thou bear'st 
The highest name for valiant aeti ; that honour 
Certain to^ have won by mortal duel from thee, 1 lOS 
I lose, prevented by thy eyes put out 

Sam. Boast not of what thou would'st have done, 
but do 
What then thou would*st, thouseest it in thy hand. 

Hot, To combat with a blind man I disdain. 
And thou hast need much washing to be touch^ 
Bam. Such usage as your honourable lords 1 108 
Afibrd me,' assassmated and betray'd. 
Who durst not with their whole united powers 
In fight withstand me single and unarmed, 1111 
Nor in the house with chamber ambushes 
Close-banded durst attack me, no not sleeping 
Till they had hired a woman with their gold 
Breaking her marriage fiuth to circumvent me. 
Therefore, without feignM ahifts let be assign*d 
Some narrow place inclosed, where sight may give 
thee, 1117 

Or rather flight, no great advantage on me; 
Then put on aU thy gorgeous anna, thy hehnet 
And biigandine of brass, thy broad habergeon, 
Vant-brass and greves, and gauntlet, add thy 
spear, 1131 

A weaver's beam, and aeven-timea folded shi^, 
I only with an oaken atafi'wiU meet thee. 
And raise such outcries on thy clatter'd iron, 
Which long shall not withhold me from thy bead, 
Th«t in a little time, while breath remains thee. 
Thou oft Shalt wish thysdf at Gath to boast 1127 
Agein in safety what thou would'st have done 
To Samson, but shalt never see Gkth more. 
Hm. Thou durst not thus disparage gbrioos 
arms, 
Which greatest heroes have in battle worn, 1131 
Their ornament and safety, had not spells 
And black inchantments, some magician's art, 
Arm'd thee or charm'd thee strong, which thou 
fromHeav'n 1134 

Feign'dstat thy birth was given thee m thy hav. 
Where strength can least abide, though all thy 

hairs 
Were bristles ranged like those that ridge the back 
Of chafisd wild boars, or ruffled porcupmes. 

Sam. I know no spells, use no forbidden aits ^ 
My trust is in the living God, who gave me 1140 
At my nativity this strength, diffiised 
No less through all my sinews, jmnti and bones, 
Than thine, while I preserved these locks un- 
shorn, 

IISO. Srigandine, a coat of mail. — Habergttm^ a 
covering of mail for the head and shoulders.— Foii/- 
bra$9 or brace^ covenng for the arms ; grewtf for the 
legs , gaunitH^ an iron clove. 

1 138. Shakspeare, lUmlet, Act 1, Sc. 8. 
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Tbe plfldg^ of ny mvidited vow. 

For proof hereof, if Dagon be ^7 god, 1 146 

Qo to his temple, iovocate hie aid 

With Boleraneet devotioo, epread before him 

How Uglily it concems haa glory now 

To firoBtrate and diaBolve these mag^ speUs, 

Which I to be the power of Israel's GkMl 1150 

Avow, and challenge Dagon to the test, 

Oftnng to combat thee his champioa bold, 

With th' utmost of his godhead seconded: 

Then thou shah see, or rather to thy sorrow 1154 

Soon feel, whose Gbd is strongest, thine or mine. 

Bar, Presmne not on thy God, whatever be be, 
Thee he regards not, owns not, tmth cot off 
Ctttite from hi» people^ and delivei'd np 
Into thy enemies' hand, pemMtled them 1 159 

To put out both thine eyes, and fettei'd send thee 
Into the common prison, there to grind 
Among the slaves and asses thy commdes. 
As good for nothing else, no better service 
Wi^ those thy boisterous locks, no worthy match 
For valour to assail, nor by the swofd 1165 

Of noUe warrior, so to stain his honour, 
Bat by the barbel's rasor best subdued. 

8am, All these indignities, for such they are 
From thine, these evils 1 deserve and more, 
Acknowledge them from Gbd inflicted on me 
Justly, yet despair not of his final pardon 1171 
Whose ear is ever open, and his eye 
Gradons to re-admit the suppliant : 
In confidence whereof I once again 
Defy thee to the trial of mortal fight, 1175 

By combat to decide whose GK>d is God, 
l%ine or whom I with Israel*e sons adore. 

Hsr. Fair honoor* that thou dost thy God, in- 
trusting 
He wiU accept thee to defend his cause, 1179 
A nmideser, a revolter, and a robber. 

8miL Tongue-doughty Giant, how dost thou 
prove me these T 

Hot. Is not thy nation subject to our lords ? 
Their magMtrates confessM it, when ttiey took 

thee 
As a league4>reaker and deUvePd bound 
Into«ur hands: for hadst thou notcommitted 1185 
Notorious murder on those thirty men 
At Ascalon, who never did thee barm, 
Then bke a robber strippMst them of tiieir robes 7 
The Philistines, when thou hadst broke the 
league, {tng, 1190 

Went up with armed pow*rB thee only seek- 
To otheis did no violence, nor spoil 

Sam, Among the daughterE of the Philistines 
I chose a wife, which argued me no foe ; 
And in your oity held my nuptial feast ; 
But your ill-meaning potitician lords J 195 

Under pretence of bridal friends and guests, 
Appointed to await roe thirty spies. 
Who threat'niog cruel death, constrainM the 

bride 
To wring from me and tell to them my secret, 
That solved the riddle which I had proposed. 1800 
400 



When 1 perDeivednu set on ettnuty. 

As on my eneoiies, wherever chanced, 

I used hostility and took their spoil 

To pay my underminers in their coin. 

My nation was subjected to your lords, 190S 

It was the force of conquest; force witfi foioe 

Is well ejected when the conqueiM can. 

ButI a private person, whom my ooontry 

As a league-breaker gave np bound, piesuni e d 

Sin^e rebeUbn and did hostile acta. ISM 

I was no private, but a person raised 

With strength sufficient and command fnm 

Heav'n 
To free my country ; if their servile minds 
Me their deliverer sent would not receive^ 
But to their masters gave me up for nought, 19U 
Th' unworthier they ; whence to this dajtbcy 

serve. 
I was to do my part from Heav^ assigned. 
And had peiform'd it, if my known ofience 
Had not disabled me, not al! your force : 
These shifts refuted, answer thy appellant, 1 SO 
Thougli by his blindness maim'd for high attempti, 
"Who now defies thee thrice to single fi^n. 
As a petty enterprise of small enforce. 

Hot. With thee a man condemned, a slave en- 
roU'd, 
Due by the law to capital punishment 7 ISSS 
To fight with thee no man of arms wiU deign. 

Sam, Camest thou for this, vain boaster, to 
survey me, 
To descant on my strength, and give thy ver£etV 
Come nearer, part not hence so slight infontfVf; 
But take good heed my hand suivey not thee. IM 

Har, O Baal-zebub ! can my ears unused 
Hear these dishonours, and not render death 7 

Sam, No man withholds thee, notinng fiom thy 
hand 
Fear I incurable ; bring up thy van. 
My heels are fetter'd, but my fist is free. 1S35 

Har, This insolence other kind of answer fits. 

Sam. Go, baffled coward, lest I run upon tbee^ 
Though in these chains, bulk without spirit vast. 
And with one buffet lay thy structure low, 
Or swing thee in*the air, then dash thee down 1 S40 
To th' hazard of thy brains and shattei'd sidea 

Har, By Astaroth, ere long thou shalt lament 
These braveries in irons loaded on thee. (fafl*D, 

Char, His Giantship is gone somewhat crest- 
Stalking with less unconscionable strides, 1S45 
And lower looks, but in a suttty chafe. 

Sam, I dread him not, nor all his giant brood, 
Though fame divulge him father of five sons, 
All of gigantic suEe, Goliath chief. 

Chor, He will directly to the lords, I fear, 1S50 
And with malicious counsel stir them up 
Some way or other yet further to afffict thee. 

Sam, He must allege some cause, and ofiM 
fight 

1231. BaaMmb, Astanth, dntiat of the Phfe. 
tines. 

1S48. 1 Sam. xvii. S Sam. xx. i. 15. 
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Witt ooC dare Bflotioay M aqoMtiim Bte 

Whether he dttiitaoceptth'ofieroriioty 1S65 

And that he dunt not plain enoo^ appear'd. 

Much mora affliction than alraady felt 

Tbej cannot well ioipoee^ nor I mataia; 

If thiej intend ad?antiifB of mj lahoai% 

The work of many handa, which eama my kMp- 

ing 
WitimoamaUpKoetdaflytoiiiyowMia, IMl 
But come what will, my deadlieiC Ibe will prove 
My speedieflt fiiend, by death to rid me heoce^ 
The wont that he can giTo^ to mo the bait 
Yet 80 it may iall out, became their end 1866 
la bate, not help to me, it may with nine 
Dfifwtiieir own ruin who attempt the deed. 

Chor. Oh how comely it i% and how reviving 
To the spirits of just men long oppreas'd. 
When Qod into the hands of their delivenr 1S70 
Pots invindUo mig|it 
To quell the mighty of the earth, th> 
Tho bmto and boist'ioua fixoe of violeot 
Haidy and induatiions to anpport 
Tynanic power, but raging to pamue 1875 

The righteous and all such aa hoaonr tnith ; 
He all their ammunitioD 
And feats of war deftata 
With plain heroic magnitude d mind 
And celestial vigour arm'd ; ISBO 

Their armories and magMdnt 
Renders them usekai^ while 
With winged ezpeditioo 
Swift as the ligbUuag gfamoe he 
Hk errand on the wicked, who aurpnsed 1886 
Lose their defence distiBeted and amaied. 

But patience is more oft the easfcise 
Of saints, the trial of their Ibrtitade, 
Makinsr them each |iis own deliveror. 
And victor over all 1890 

That Tyranny or Fortune can inflict 
Either of these is in thy let, 
Samson, with migbt endued 
Above the sons of men; but sigM bereaved 
May chance to number thee with thoee 1896 
WbtNn patience finally must crown. 

This idol's day hath been to thee tto day uf vest, 
Labouring thy mind 
More than the working day thy hands. 
And yet perhaps mora trouble is behind^ 
For I descry tJhaa way 
Some other tendinis in hie hand 
A sceptre or quaint ataff he bean, 
Comes 00 amain, speed in his look. 
By his habit I discern him now 
A public officer, and now at hand. 
His message will be short end voluble. 

Cf. Helwews, the pris>ner SamseBherol 

Ck9r. His manadea remark him, there he site. 

Of, Samson, to thee our lords thus bid roe say : 
This day to Dagon is a solemn feast, 1311 

wiDi saernees, triumph, pomp^ and games ^ 
Thy strength they know surpassing fanroBA rate^ 
And now some publio proof thereof nquiM 



1300 



1905 



To boneor this giceat feiet, end great liiwBtjy | 
Rise therefore with all speed and come along, 
Where I will see thee heartenM and fresh dad 
To' appear as fiu before th* illustrious kxds. 

Ssm. Thouknow'stIamanHebraw,thenlbte 
tell them 
Our law fixhids at their reUgbus rites 1S80 

My presence^ for that causel cannot oome. 

Of. This answer, be assured, will not oontsot 
them. [aoit 

Ssm. Have they not sword-players, and every 
OfgjFmmc artists, wrestlers, riders, runners, 1384 
Jugglere and danoeis^ antics, mummsrs, mimiof^ 
But they must pick me out with shackks tired. 
And over-kbour'd at their pubUc mill 
To make them sport with blind activity I 
Do they not seek oocasioo of new quarrels 
On my refusal to distress me more^ 13SD 

Or make a game of my calamities? 
Return the way thou cam'st, I will not come. 

Cf. Regard thyseH this will oflend them higHy» 
Myself? my conscience and internal 



Can they think me so broken, so debased 1336 
With corporal aervitude^ that my mind ever 
WiU condescend to such absurd commands 7 
Although their drudge, to be their fool or jester. 
And in my midst of sorrow and heart>grief 
To show them foats,and play beforo their god, 1340 
The worst of all indignities, yet on me 
JoinM with extreme oontempt? I will not oome. 
Cf. My mesaage was in^osed on me with 

SIMMd, 

Brooks no delay ; is this thy resohitioQ? 1344 
8mm. So take it with what speed thy message 

needsL 
€f lamaotrywhatthisstoutneaBwillproducer 
Sam. Perhape thou shalt have cause to sorrow 
indeed. [strain'd 

CAor. Consider, Samson, mattors now are 
Up to the heigK whether to Ittld or break ; 
He'egone, and who knows how he may report 1360 
Thy words by adding fuel to the flame? 
Expect another message more imperious 
More lordly thund'ring than thou wdl wilt beac; 

&mi. Shall I abuse thia consecrated gjft 
Of strength, again retorning with my hair 1366 
After my gjraat tran8grossion,eo requite 
Favour renew'd, and add. a greater sin 
By prostituting holy things to idols ; 
A Naiarite in plaoe abowinahle 
Vaanting my etiength in honour to tiietf Degpnl 
Besides, how vile^ contemptible, ridiaikw% 1361 
What act more eseoraUy undean, profone? 
Chor. Yet with thia Krength tlw asrv^ the 



IdoUtrou% undrcumcised, undean. 

Ssm. Not in their idol-worship^ but by labour 
Honest and Uwfid to a sse t v e my food 1360 

Of those who have me m their civil power. 
Ckor. When the heart joins not, outward eote 
deftlenot. 

401 
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Smn, Where otttward force oomtrams, the sen- 
tence holds ; 
But who constrains me to the temple of Dagon, 
Not dragging? the Philistian lords command. ' 
Commands are no oonstniots. If I obey them, 
I do it freely, yent'ring to displease 
Qod for the fear of roan, and man prefer, 
Set Qod behind : which in his jealousy 1375 

Shall nerer, unrepented, find forgivenness. 
Yet that he may dispense with roe or thee 
Present in teroples at idolatroas rites 
For some important cause, thou need'st not doubt 

Chor. How thou wilt here come ofi* surmounts 
my reach 

Sam, Be of gpod courage, I begin to feel 
Some lousing motions in me which dispose 
To something extraordinary my thoughts. 
I with this messenger will go along, 
Nothmg to do, be sure, that may dishonour 1385 
Our law, or staro my vow of Nazarite. 
If there be aught of presage in the mind, 
Thb day will be remarkable in my life 
By seme great act, or of my days the last 1389 

Ckor, In time thou hast resolved, the man re- 
turns. 

Cf. Samson, this second message from our 
lorda 
To thee I am bid say. Art thou our slave, 
Our captive, at the public mill our drudge, 
And dar'st thou at our sending and command 
Dispute thy coming 7 come without delay ; 1395 
Or we shall find such engines to assail 
And hamper thee, as thou shalt come of force. 
Though thou wert firmer fastened than a rock. 

Smn. I could be well content to tiy their art 
Which to no fSsw of them would prove pernicious. 
Yet knowing their advantages too many, 140 1 
Because they shall not trail roe through their 

streets 
like a wild beast, I am content to go. 
Masters' commands come with a power resistless 
To such as owe them absolute subjection : 1405 
And for a life who will not change bis purpose 
(So mutable are all the ways of men) ? 
Yet this be sure, in nothing to comply 
8candak>us or forbidden in our law. 

Of, I praise thy resolution : doff these links ; 
1^ his oomplianoe thou wilt win the lords 1411 
To favour, and perhaps to set thee free. 

Sam, Brathren, farewell ; your company along 
I will not wish, lest it perhaps ofibnd them 
To see me girt with friends ; and how the sight 
Of me as of a common enemy, 1416 

So dreaded once^ may now exasperate them, 
I know not: lords are lordliest in their wine ; 
And the well-feaated priest then soonest fired 
With zeal, if aught religion seems coooero'd ; 

1377. It is not here intended to be said that God ■uC' 
fere any of hie creatures to share in the worship of idols, 
but that, for some important purpose, he may permit 
them to enter temples devoted to the false gods, whose 
blind votaries he intends to punish by their means. 
403 



No leas the people on their holy-dAys 1421 

Impetiioas, insoleiit, unquenchable : 
Happen what may, of me expect to bear 
Nothing dishonourable, hnpiire, onwoctby 
Our Qod, our law, nqrnatioo, or myself ; 14tf 
The last of me or no I cannot warrant 

Ckor. Go, and the Holy One 
Of biafll be thy guide 
To what may serve his glory best, andsprcad his 



Great among the Heathen round ; 1430 

Send thee the angel of thy birth to stand 

Fast by thy side, who from thy father's field 

Rode up in flames after his message told 

Of thy conoeption, and be now a shield 

Offira; that Spirit that first msb'd on tboe 143S 

In the camp of Dan 

Be efficacious in thee now at need. 

For never was firom Heav'n impar t ed 

Measure of strength so great to mortal seedy 

As in thy wondrous actions hath been seen. 1440 

But wherefore comes old Manoah in such haste 

With yonthfiil steps 7 much livelier than enwhila 

He seems: supposing here to find his son. 

Or of him bringing to us some glad news 7 1444 

JtfsM. Peace with yon, brethren ; mj induo»> 
ment hither 
Was not at present hefe to find my son. 
By order of the lords new parted heooe 
Tocome and play befixe them at their ieast. 
I heard all as I came, the city rings. 
And numbers thither flock, I had no will, 1450 
Lest I shoukl see him foiced to things unseemly. 
But that which moved my coming now was cfaieAy 
To give ye part with me what l^pe I have 
With good success to work his hbeity. 1454 

Ckor. That hope would much ngoice us to 
partake 
With thee; say, reverend Sim, we thirst to bear. 

Man. I have attempted one by one the lords 
Either at home, or thro«tgh the hi^ street passing 
With supplication prone and fiuher^ tears, 
T6> accept ofransomfor my son their prisoner. 1460 
Some much averse I found and wondrous harrii, 
Contemptuous, proud, set on revenge and spite; 
That part most reverenced Dagon and his priesto: 
Others more moderate seeming, but their aim 
Private reward, for which both God and state 146S 
They easily would set to sale : a third 
More generous far and civil, who conless*d 
They had enough revenged, having reduced 
Their foe to misery beneath their fean^ 
The rest was magnanimity to remit, 1470' 

If some convenient ransom were propoa ed . — 
What noise or shout was that 7 ittorathesky. 

Ckor. Donbtless the people shontmg to heboid 
Their once great dread, captive and. blind hofan 



Or at some proof of strength before them shown, 
^on. His ransom, if my whole inberitanee UM 
May compass it, shall wOlin|^ be paid 
\nd number'd down : nmch rather I shall ohoosa 
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To Ihre die poovMt m my tribe, Umo nohett, 

And lie in that calamitoofl prison left. 1480 

No, I im fix'd not to pert hence without bin. 

For his redemption ell my patrimony. 

If need be, I am ready to forego 

Andqiut: not wanting him I shall want nothings 

Ckor. Fathers are wont to lay upfor their sens, 
Then for thy son art bent to lay out all: 1486 
Sone wont tonnrse their parents in old age^ 
Tbon in old age car'st how to nnrse thy son, 
BCade older than tby age through eye-sight fost 

Jtremltshallbemydelighttotendhiseyes, 1480 
And fieir him sitting in the house, ennobled 
With all those high exploits by him achiered, 
And on his shoulders waving down those locks 
That of a ration arm*d the strong^ contained : 
And I persuade me Qod had not permitted 1495 
His strength again to grow up witii his hair, 
^ GKoiison'd round about him like a camp 
Of faithful soldiery, were not his purpose 
To use him further yet in some great service ; 
Not to nt idle with so great a gift 1500 

Ueel ee s , and thence ridfieulous about him. 
And sinee his strength with eye-si|^t was not lost, 
God wiH restore him eyo^ht to his strength. 

Cybor. Thy hopes are not ill-ldnnded nor seem 
vain 
Of hie delivery, and thy joy thereon 1 505 

Conceived agreeable to a father's love, 
In both which we, as next, partici p ate. 

JHm. I know your friendly mmds and— O what 



Btecy of Heav*n, what hideous noise was that? 
Horribly bud, unlike the former shout 1510 

Chor. Noise call you it or muversal groan. 
As if the whole inhabitation perisfa>d ! 
Stood, death, and deathfU deeds, are in that noise. 
Ruin, destruction at the utmoet point 

Man, Of ruin indeed methonght I heard the 



Oh it continues, they have slain my son. 1516 

Cbor, Thy son is rather slaying them, that 
ocrtcry 
From slau^rter of one foe could not ascend. 

Mmu Some dismal accident it needs must be; 
What shall we do^ stay here or run and see? 15i0 

Ckor, Best keep together here, lest running 
thither 
We unawares run into Danger's mouth. 
This evil on the Philistinee is &Uen ; 
From whom could else a general eiy be heard 7 
The sufierers then will scarce molest us here. 
From other hands we need not much to fear. 15S6 
What if his eye-sight (for to Israel's Ood 
Nothing is hsrd) by roirade restored, 
jSe now be dealing dole among his foes, 
And overheaps of slaogbter'd walk his way ? 1580 

Jtfen. That were a joy presumptuous to be 
thought [credible 

Ckor. Yet God hath wrought thingp as in- 
For his people of old: what hhiden now ? [will; 

Mm%, He can I know, but doubt to think he 



Yet hope would foin subecribe, and tempts belief; 
A little stay will bring some notice hither. 1586 
Ckor. Of good or bad so great, of bad the 



For evil news rides post, while good news baits. 

And to our wish! see one hither speedings 

An Hebrew, as I guess, and of our tribe. 1540 

Jies. O whither shall I run, or which way fly 
The sight of this so horrid spectacle, 
Which erst my eyes beheld and yet behdd? 
For dbe imagination still purraes me. 
But Providence or instinct of nature seems, 154jf 
Or reason thou^ disturb'd, and scarce consultedy 
To^ have guided me aright, I know not how. 
To thee fost, reverend Manoah, and to these 
My countiymen, whom here I knew remaming, 
As at some distance from the place of horror, 1550 
Though in the sad event too much concem'd. 

Jimu The accident was loud, and here before 
thee 
With rueful cry, yet what it was we hear not $ 
No prefoce needs, thou seest we long to know. 

Jies. It would burst forth, but I recover breath 
And sensedistract, toknow well what I utter. 

Mon. Tell us the surn, the circumstance defer. 

Jits. Gaza yet stands, but all her sons are 
fidlen, 
AU in a moment overwhelm'd and fidlen. 

Jtfsn. Sad, but thou know'Bt to Israelites not 
saddest 
The desolation ofahootfle city. 1561 

Mes. Feed on that first, there may in grief be 

Jtfsn. RefaUeby whom. [surfeit 

Jtfer. By Samson. 

Jtfen. That still lessens 

The sorrow, ,and converts it m^ to joy. 

Met. Ah, Manoah, I refrain too suddenly 1565 
To utter what will come at last too soon ; 
Least evil tidings with too rude irruption 
Hitting thy aged ear should pierce too deep, [out 

Man. Suspense in news is torture, speak tbein 

Met. Take then the worst in biie^ Samson is 
dead. 1570 

Afan. The worst indeed, O all my hope's de- 
feated 
To free him hence! but Death who sets aH free 
Hath paid his ransom now and full discharge. 
What windy joy this day had I conceived 
Hopeful of his delivery, which now proves 1 575 
Abortive as the first-bom bloom of Spring 
Nipt with the lagging rear of winter's frost ! 
Yet ere I ghre the reins to grief, say first 
How died he ; death to life is crown or shame. 
AllbylHmfellthousay>st,by whomf^he, 1580 
What glorious hand gpive Samson his death's 
wound ? 

Met. Un wounded of his enemies he foil 

Man. Wearied with slaughter than, or bow 7 
explain. 

1566. Dittraet ; used also as an aiyecbve by Shak* 
apeaie. 
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iMuu By hit own bandi. 

,Mbii. Sctf>fioleiieo7 wfaatcaate 

Bvought him to noii at Tviuce with hiiiiMlf 
Among his foes? 1586 

^Mm. Ineritable oanae 

At once both to dettroj and be deatioj'd ; 
The edifioe, where all were met to see him, 
Upon their heads and on his own he pnlPd. 

MmL O lastly over-strong against thyself 1 1580 
A dreadfnl way tbon took^ to thy revengeu 
Blore than enough We know ; (Kit while things 

Are m confosiooy give osif thon canst, 
Eye-witness of what first or last was dene, 
Relation more paitioalar and distinct 1505 

iMm. Occasions drew me eariy to this city, 
And as the gatesi enter'd with sunitse, 
The morning troropets feetiTal prodaim'd 
Through each high-street : little I had dispatch'd, 
When all abroad was n]mour*d that this day 1600 
damson shoold be brought forth to show the 

people 
Pmofof his mighty strength in feats and games; 
I sorrowed at 1^ capttve state, but minded 
Not to be abaent at that spectacle. 
The building was a spacious theatre 1605 

Half-round on two main pillars vaulted high, 
With seats where all the lords, and each degree 
Of sort, nught sit m order to behold ; 
The other side was open, where the throng 
On banks and scafiblds, under sky might stand ; 
I among these aloof obscurely stood. 16 1 1 

The feast and noon grew lu^ and sacrifice 
Had fill'd their hearts with mirth, high cheer, and 

wine, 
When to their sports they tum'd. Immediately 
Was Samson as a public servant brought, 1615 
In their state livery clad : before him pipes 
And timbrels^ on each side went armed guards, 
Both horse and foot, before him and behhid 
Archess, and slingers, cataphracti and spears. 
At sig^ofhim the people with a shout 1620 
Rifted the air, damouring their god with praise, 
Who^ bad made their drndful enemy their thralL 
He patient but undaunted where they led him, 
Came to the phMM> and what was set befiwe him, 
Which without help of eye might be assayM 1695 
To heave, pull, draw, or break, he still performed 
All with incredible, stupendous force. 
None daring to appear antagonist. 
At length fbr intermission sake they led him 
Between the pillars ; he his guide requested 1630 
(For so fipom such as nearer stood we heard) 

1605. Buildings are nMBtioDed by I^ny the natoral- 
ist which were supported only by one piDar, and Dr. 
Shaw tm in his Travels, thai the eastern theatres are 
built i*> the form of an advanced cloister or penthouse, 
supported by one or two pillars in the front or centre. 
Supposing, therefore, that the house of Degoo was 
bout, as IS most probable, in this manner, the destruc- 
tion which followed the exertion of Samson's strength 
was inevitable. 

1619. CotmVacCt, men or horses completely armed. 
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As over-tbed to let him lean a while 

With both his arms on those two massy { 

That to the arched roof gave main support. 

He unsuspicious led him ; which when T 

Felt ro his arms, with head a while inclined, 169f 

And eyes fast fix'd, he stood, as one who pny^d. 

Or some great matter in his mind revolted 

At last with head erect ery*d aloud, 

* Hitherto^ Lords, what your commands i 

I have perform'd, as reason was, obeying 

Not without wonder or dd^ight beheld : 

Now of n^ own accord such other tnal 

I mean to show you of my strength, yat |^ 

As with amaze shaU strike aU who bebokt' 16a 

This ntter'd, straining all his nerves he bow*^ 

As with the feice of winds and watem pent 

When mountains tremble^ those two maasj piUaiB 

With horrible convulsion to and &o W$ 

He tugg'd, he shook, till down they caino and 

drew 
The mWA» roof afler them, with bunt of thmder 
Upon the heads of all who sat beneath. 
Lords, UMlies, ceptainis eonnsellon, er priost% 
Their choice nobility and flower, not only 
Ofthis, but each Phibstian city raondt I65i 

Met from all parts to solemniaa this feast 
Samson with these immix'd, inevitably 
PulPd down the same destrnction on himaelf ^ 
The vulgar only 'soaped who stood witfaont 

Ckor. O dearljMMWglkt revenge, yet ^odons : 
Living or dying thou haMfblfiU'd 1661 

The work for which thou wast foretold 
To Israel, and now ly'st vktoiioua 
Among thy slain oel^^iU'd, 
Not wUlingly, but tangled in the fold 1665 

Of dire necessity, whose law in death eot^oin^ 
Thee with thy slang^toM Ibes, m number men 
Than all thy life hath slain before^ 

1 Stmichor, YHiile their hearts were jocond and 
sublime, 
Drank with idolatry, drunk with wino^ 
And fiu regorged of boUs and goats, 
Chaunting their idol, and p re fenin g 
Before our Hvmg Diead who dweUn 
In Silo, his bri^t sanotoaiy ; 
Among them ht a wpmSi iifnmsj wmd^ 
Who hurt their mind% 
And urged them on with mad desiin 
To call in haste fbr their destroyer ; 
They only set on sport and play 
Unweetmgly im p o rtun ed 
Their own destniotion to oome speedy opoBthsHk 
So fond are mortal men 
Fallen into wrath divine. 
As their own ruin on t h emse l ve s to^ invito 
Insensate left, or to sense reprobate^ 1681 

And with blmdness internal stnick. 

SSamieW. But be, tbongh bibd efsigll; 
Despised and dxiught eztmguish'd quite 

1667. Judg. xri. 9a 

1674. 8Hot tbe tabemade and ark were tlisre al 
thist 
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With inward eyes illuminated, 
Hit fieiy viitue nmsed 690 

^rom tinder ashes into sodden flame^ 
And aa an evening dragon came, 
Aasailant on the perched roosts, 
And nests in order ranged 
Oftamevillaticfowi; but as an eagle 1695 

His cloudless thunder bolted on their heads. 
So Tiitne g^ren for lost, 
Depressed, and overthrown, as aeem'd. 
Like that self>begptten bird 
In the Arabian woods imbost, 1700 

That no second knows nor third. 
And lay ere while a holocaust, 
From oat her ashy womb now teem'd, 
Revives, reflourisbes, then vigorous most 
When most uoactive deem'd, 1705 

And though her body die, her fame survives 
A secular bird ages of lives. 
Mmi. Come, come, no time for Umentation 
now, 
Nor much more cause; Samson hath quit himself 
like Samson, and heroidy bath finish'd 1710 
A life heroic, on his enemies 
Fully revenged, hath left them yean ol mourning, 
And lamentation to the sons of Capfator 
Through an Phitistian bounds, to Israel 
Honour hath left, and freedom, let but them 1715 
Find courage to lay hold on this occasion ; 
To himself and father's house eternal fame^ 
And, which is best and happiest yet, all thb 
With God not parted from him, as was feai'd. 
But &voaring and assjsting to the cod. 1790 

Nothing is here ibr tears, noUung to wail 
Or knock the breast, no weakness, no contempt, 
Dispense^ or blame, nothing but well and fair 
And what may quiet us in a death so noble. 

1695. Vitiaiic, domestic, from the Latin ViUa, 
1700. Jmboatf embowered or concealed, firom the 

Italian word uRMeeore, I coojecture.— Spenser uses it 

Faery dueen, B. 1. Can. 8. St. 24. 
nIS. SoHM ^ Caphtar. Philistines firom the kland of 

Caohtor, who settled in Palestine. 



Let us go find the body where it lies 17S6 

Soak'd in his enemies' blood, and from the stream 
With lavers pure and cleansing herbs wash off 
The clotted gore. I with what speed the while 
(€Usa is not in plight to say us nay) 
Will send for all my kindred, all my friends^ 1730 
To fetch him hence, and sdomniy attend 
With silent obsequy and funeral train 
Home to his father's house ; there wiU I build him 
A monument, and plant it round with shade 
Oflaurel ever green, and branching palm, 17S6 
With all his trophies hun^ and acts inrolfd 
In copious legend, or sweet lyric son^ 
Thither shall all the valiant youth resort, 
And from his memory inflame their breasts 
To matchless valour, and adventures hig^ : 1740 
The v'u'gins also shall on feastful days 
Visit his tomb with flow'rs, only bewailing 
EQs lot unfortunate in nuptial choice^ 
From whence captivity and loss of eyes. 

Chor. All is best, thoi^h we oft doubt 1749 
What th' unsearchable dispose 
Of highest Wisdom bringp about, 
And ever best found in the dose. 
Oft he seems to hide his face. 
But unexpectedly returns, 1750 

And to his faithful champion hath in place 
Bore witness gloriously ; whence G^ moame 
And all that band them to resist 
His uncontrollable intent ; 
His servants he with new acquist 1755 

Of true experience, from this great event| 
With peace and consolation hath dismist, 
And calm of mind, all passions spent 

1790. Tlufi circumstance is founded on Jodg. xvi. 81, 
To the lovora of classical drama, Samson Agonistes 
is full of beauty ; its regularity, the dearaeis and so> 
leomity of its (fiction, the pathoe ofManoah't characteff| 
and the weli-suitained severity of Samson's, are aO 
calculated to secure their admiration. But it is not the 
generality of readers who can see beauty in propriety, 
or feel sympathy with a passion which is more 8troii| 
than vehement; and to tnese this poem will ahrays fail 
of interest. 
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What dire oflbnce fiom amoroiis caniM spraifi, 
Wluit mighty oontefto liie fiom tn? ial thiiiip, 
I nog— this verse to Caryl, Mnse ! it doe: 
Thie e'en Belinda may vouchsafe to view : 
Slight is the subject, but not so the praise, 
If she inspire, and he approved my lays. [pel 

Saj what strange motive^ goddess ! could oom- 
A well-bred locd f assault a gentle b^ ? 
O say what stranger cause, yet unezplor'd, 
Could make a g^tle belle reject a lord? 
In tasks so bok^ can little men engsge ? 
And in soft bosoms dwells such mi^ty rage 7 

Sol tfirough white curtains shot a timorous ray, 
And ope'd those eyes that must eclipse the day : 
Now lap-dogs give themselves the rousing shake, 
And sleq»less lovers, just at twdve, awake : 
Thrice rung the bdl, the slipper knoek'd the 

ground. 
And the pcess^d watch retumM a silver sound. 
Belinda idH her downy piUow prest. 
Her guardian Sylph prolonged the balmy rest : 
Twas he had summoned to her silent bed 
The mommg dream that hover'd o'er her head. 
A youth more guttering than a birth-nig|[it beau 
(Tliat ev'n in slumber caus'd her cheek to gk>w) 
Seem'd to her ear his winning lipe to lay. 
And thus in whispers said, or seem'd to say ; 

"Favest of mortals, thou distinguish'd care 
Of thousand bright inhabitants of air ! 
If e'er one vision touch thy infant though; 
Of all the nurse and all the priest have taught ; 
Of airy elves by moonligfit shadows seen, 
The silver token, and the circled green. 
Or virgins visited by angel-powers, [flowers ; 
With golden crowns and wreaths of heavenly 
Hear, and believe ! thy own importance know. 
Nor bound they narrow views to things bdow. 
Some secret truths, fiom learned pride eonoeai'd, 
To maids alone and children are reveal'd ; 
What, though no credit doubting wits may give^ 
The fidr and innocent shall still believe. 
Know then, unnumber'd spirits round thee fly, 
The light militia of the k>wer sky : 
These, though unseen, are ever on the wbg, 
Hang o^er the box, and hover round the ring. 
Think what an equipage thou bast in ab, 
And view with scorn two pages and a chair. 
As now your own, our benigs were of old. 



And ooee inckw'd in woman's beanteooi mould ; 

Thence, by a soft transitioii, we repair 

FWnb earthly vehicles to thne of air. 

Thmk not, when woman's transient breath isfled^ 

That all her vanities at once are dead: 

Succeeding vanities she still regards, 

And though she plays nomore^ o'erlooks theoards 

Her joy in gilded chariots, when alive. 

And bve of ombre, after death survive. 

For when the (air in all their pride expire^ 

To their first elements their souls retire: 

The sprites of fiery termagants in flame 

Mount up, and take a Salamander's name. 

Soft yielding minds to water g^de away. 

And sip^ with nymphs, their ^omental tea. 

The gmver prude sinks downward to a Onome, 

In search of mischief still on Earth to roam. 

The light coquettes in Sylphs aloft repair, 

And sport and flutter in the fields of air. 

^ Know fiulher yet; whoever fair and chaste 
Rejects mankind, is by some Sylph cmbrac'd : 
For, spirits, freed from mortal laws, with ease 
Assume what sexes and what shapes they please, 
Whst guards the purity of melting maids, 
In courtly balls, and midnight masquerades^ 
Safe from the treacherous friend, the daring spark. 
The g^ce by day, the whisper in the dark. 
When kmd occasion prompts dieir warm desires, 
When music softens, and when dancing fires T 
*11s but dieir Sylph, the wise celestials know. 
Though honour is the word with men below. 

" Some nymphs there are^ too conscious of their 
fitoei 
For life predestin'd to the Gnomes embiaee. 
These swell their prospects^ and exalt dieir pride^ 
When ofiers are disdain'd, and love denied : 
Then gay ideas crowd the vacant brain, [train. 
While peers, and dukes, and aU their sweeping 
And garters, stara^ and coronets appear, 
And in soft sounds, ' your grao^ sahitea their eaft 
T^ these that early tamt the female soul, 
Instruct the eyes of young coquettes to roO, 
Teadi hifknt cheeks abiddeo bhisfa to know. 
And little hearts to fiotler at a bean. 

*< Oft, when the world imagme women stray. 
The Sylphs througli mystic maies guide dieir way. 
Through aH the giddy circle they pursue^ 
And old impertmence expd by new. 
What tender maid but mosta victim IkB 
To one man^ treat, but for anodier^ baO T 
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Whan Florio speaks, what vvgm coald withstand, 
If gentle Damon did not squeeze her hand 7 
With varying vanities, from everj part, 
They shift the moving Toy-shop of their heart ; 
Where wigs with wigs, with sword-knots sword* 

knots strive, 
Beanx banish beaux, and coaches coaches drive. 
This erring mortals levity may call ; 
Oh, blind to truth ! the Sylphs contrive it alL 

** Of these am I, who thy protection daim, 
A watchful sprite, and Ariel is my name. 
Late, as I rang'd the crystal wilds of air. 
In the clear mirror of thy ruling star 
I saw, alas ! some dread event impend. 
Ere to the main this morning sun descend ; 
But Heaven reveals not what, or how, or where. 
Wam'd by the Sylph, oh pious maid, beware ! 
This to disclose is aD thy guardian can : 
Beware of all, but most beware of man !" 

He said ; when Shock, who thought she slept 
too long, 
Leap'd up, and wak'd his mistress with his tongue, 
rrwas then, Belinda, if report say true, 
Thy eyes first opened on a billet-doux ; 
Wounds, charms, and ardours were no sooner 

read. 
But all the vision vanished from thy head. 

And now, unveilM, the toilet stands displayed. 
Each silver vase in mystic order laid. 
First, robM in white, the nymph intent adores, 
With head uncovered, the cosmetic powers. 
A heavenly image in the glass appears. 
To that she bends, to that her eyes she rears ; 
Th' inferior priestess, at her altar's side, 
Trembling, begins the sacred ntes of Pride. 
Unnumber'd treasures ope at once, and here 
The various offerings of the worid appear ; 
From each she nicely culls with curious U^, 
And decks the goddess with the glittering spoil 
This casket India's glowing gems unlocks, 
And all Arabia breathes from yonder box. 
The tortoise here and elephant unite, 
Transformed to combs, the speckled and the white. 
Here files of pins extend their shining rows, 
Poffi, powders, patches, Bibles, billet>doux. 
Now awful Beauty puts on all its arms ; 
The fair each moment rises in her charms, 
Repairs her smiles, awakens every grace, 
And calls forth all the wonders of her hc6 : 
Sees by degrees a purer blush arise. 
And keener lightnings quicken m her eyes. 
The busy Sylphs surround thor darling care : 
Theae set the head, and those divide the hair; 
Some fold the sleeve, whilst others plait the gown ; 
And Betty's p^'d for labours not her own. 

CAKTO II. 

Not with moirt glories in th' ethereal plain, 
The Sun first rises o'er the purpled main, 
Than, issuing forth, the rival of his beams 
Launch'd on the bosom of the silver'd Thames. 
410 



Fair nymphs and wdl-dress'd youths around her 
But every eye was fix'd on her alone. [ehoos 
On her whits breast a sparkling cross she won, 
Which Jews roi^ kiss, and itifidels adore. 
Her lively looks a sprightly mind disclose^ 
Cioick as her eyes, and as unfix'd as those: 
Favours to none, to all she smiles extends ; 
Oft she rejects, but never once olfends. 
Bright as the Sun, her eyes the gazers strike^ 
And, like the Sun, they shine on all alike. 
Yet graceful ease^ and sweetness void of pride, 
Might hide her faults, if belles had faults to hkle : 
If to her share some female errors &11, 
Look on her face, and you'll forget them alL 

This nymph, to the destruction of mankind, 
Nourish'd two locks, which graceful hungbefamd. 
In equal curls, and well conspn'd to dedL 
With shming ringlets the smooth ivory nedk. 
Love in these labyrinths his slaves detains, 
And mighty hearts are held in slender cbaina. 
With haiiy springes we the birds betray ; 
Slight lines of hair surprise the finny prey ; 
Fair tresses man's imperial race ensnare, 
And Beauty draws us with a mngle hair. 

Th' adventurous baron the bright locks admiiM ; 
He saw, he wish'd, and to the prize asfui^d. 
Resolv'd to win, he meditates the way. 
By force to ravish, or by fraud betray ; 
For when success a lover's toil attends. 
Few ask if firaud or force attain'd his ends. 

For this, ere Phoebus rose^ he had imfdoi'd 
Propitious Heaven, and every power adoi^ ; 
But chiefly Love— to Love an altar built, 
Of twelve vast French romances, neatly g3t 
There lay three garters, half a pair of ^vea. 
And all the trophies of his former loves. 
With tender billet-doux he lights the pyre^ 
And breathes three amorous sighs to raise the firs. 
Then prostrate falls, and begs with ardent eyes 
Soon to obtain, and long possess the prize : 
The powers gave ear, and granted half his prayer ; 
The rest, the winds dispers'd in empty air. 
But now secure the painted vessel glides. 
The sunbeams trembling on the floating ttdes : 
While melting music steals upon the sky, 
And soften'd sounds along the waters d^ ; 
Smooth flow the waves, the zephyrs gentle play, 
Belinda smil'd, and all the world waa gay, 
All but the Sylph— with careful thoughts oppcesi, 
Th' impending woe sat heavy on his breast 
He summons straight bis denizens of air ; 
The lucid squadrons round the sails repair : 
Soft o'er the shrouds adreal whispers breathe. 
That seem'd but zephyrs to the tram beneath. 
Some to the Sun their insect wmgs onfold. 
Waft on the breeze^ or sink in clouds of gold ; 
Transparent forms, too fine for mortal sight, 
Their fluid bodies half dissolv'd in It^t 
Loose to the wind their airy garments flew. 
Thin ^ttering textures of the filmy dew, 
Dipp'd in the richest tinctures of the skies, 
Where Hght disports m ever-mingling ^yes, 
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While every beam new tEanaieDt coloura fliogv, 

Colors that change whene'er they wave their 

Amid the circle on the gilded mast [wings. 

Superior by the head, was Ariel plac'd; 

His purple pinions opening to the Sun, 

He rais'd his azure wand, and thus begun : [ear ; 

** Ye Sylphs and Sylphids, to your chief give 
Fays, Fairies, G^nii, Elves, and Demons, hear I 
Te know the spheres, and various tasks assigned 
By laws eternal to th* agreal kind. 
Some in the fields of purest ether play, 
And bask and whiten in the blaze of day ; 
Some guide the course of Meandering orbs on high, 
Or roll the planets through the boundless sky ; 
Some, less refin'd, beneath the Moon's pale light 
Pursue the stars that shoot athwart the night, 
Or suck the mists in grosser air below. 
Or dip their pinions in the painted bow, 
Or brew fierce tempests on the wintery main, 
Or o'er the glebe distil the kindly rain. 
Others on earth o'er human race preside, 
Watch all their ways, and all their actions guide : 
Of these the chief the care of nations own, 
And guard with arms divine the British throne. 

' Our humbler province is to tend the fair. 
Not a less pleasing, though less glorious care ; 
To save the powder from too rude a gale. 
Nor let th' imprison'd essences exhale ; 
To draw fresh colours from the vernal flowers ,* 
To steal from rainbows, ere they drop in showers, 
A brighter wash ; to curi their waving hairs. 
Assist their blushes, and inspire their airs ; 
Nay oft, in dreams, invention we bestow. 
To change a flounce, or add a furbelow. 

** This day, black omens threat the brightest fair 
That e'erdeserv'd a watchful spirit's care: 
Some dire disaster, or by force, or sleight; [night 
But what, or where, the Fates have wrapp'd u 
Whether the nymph shall break Diana's law. 
Or some frail china-jar receive a flaw ; 
Or stain her honour, or her new brocade ; 
F<Rget her prayers, or miss a masquerade ; 
Or lose her heart, or necklace at a ball ; [falL 
Or vrhether Heaven has doom'd that Shock must 
Haste then, ye spirits ! to your charge repair: 
The fluttermg fan be Zepbyretta's care ; 
The drops to thee, BriUant^ we consign ; 
And, Momentilla, let the watch be thme ; 
Do thou, Crispissa, tend her favourite lock ; 
Ariel himself shall be the guard of Shock. 

<* To fifty chosen Sylphs, of special note, 
We trust the important charge, the petticoat : 
Oft have we known that seven-fold fence to fiul, 
Tbou^ stifi" with hoops, and arm'd with ribs of 
Form a strong line about the silver bound, [whale. 
And guard the wide circumference around. 

** Whatever spirit, careless of his diarge, 
His post neglects, or leaves the fair at large, 
Shall feel riiarp vengeance soon o'ertake his sms. 
Be stopp'd in vials, or transfiix'd with pins ; 
Or plunged in lak^ of bitter washes Ue, 
Or wedg'd whole ages in a bodkin's eye : 



Oums and pomatums shall his flight restrain. 
While clogg'd he beats his silken wings in vain ; 
Or alum styptics with contracting power 
Shrink his thin essence like a shrivell'd flower: 
Or, as Izion fix'd, the wretch shall feel 
The giddy motion of the whhrling mill. 
In fumes of burning chocolate shall glow, 
And tremble at the sea that froths Mow !" 

He spoke; the spirits from the sails descend : 
Some, orb in orb, around the nymph extend ; 
Some thrid the mazy ringlets of her hair ; 
Some hang upon the pendants of her ear ; 
With beating hearts the dire event they wait. 
Anxious, and trembling fi>r the burth of Fate. 



Close by those meads, for ever crown'd with 

flowers, 
Where Thanies with pride surveys his rising ' 

towers. 
There stands a structure of majestic frame, 
Which fiom the neighbouring Hampton takes its 



Here Britain's statesmen ofl the fall foredoom 
Of foreign tyrants, and of nymphs at home ; 
Here thou, great Anna! whom three realms obey, 
Doat'soroetimes counsel take— and sometimes tea. 

Hither the heroes and the nymphs resort, 
To taste awhile the pleasures of a court ; 
In various talk th' instructive hours they past, 
Who gave the ball, or paid the visit last; 
One speaks the glory of the British queen, 
And one describes a charming Indian screen ; 
A third interprets motions, looks, and eyes ; 
At every word a reputation dies. 
Snufl^ or the fan, supply each pause of chat. 
With singings laugUng, ogling^ and all that 

Meanwhile, declining firom the noon of day. 
The Sun obliquely shoots bis burning ray : 
The hungry judges soon the sentence sign. 
And wrddies hang, that jurymen may dine; 
The merchant from th' Exchange returns in peaec^ 
And the long labours of the toilet cease. 
Belinda now, whom thirst of &me in?ites, 
Bums to encounter two adventurous knights, 
At ombre singly to decide their doom ; 
And swells h^ breast with conquests yet to coma. 
Straight the three banda prepare in anns to join, 
Each band the number of the sacred nme. 
Soon as she spreads her hand, th'aireal guard 
Descend, and sit on each important card : 
First Ariel perch'd upon a Btfatadore, 
Then each according to the rank they bore ; 
For Sylphs, yet mindful of their ancient race. 
Are, as when women, wondrous fond of place. 

Behold, feurkmgs in majesty revei'd. 
With houry whiskers and a forky beard ; 
And four fkir queens, whose hands sustain aflower, 
Th' expressive emblem of their softer power ; 
Four knaves in garbs succinct, a trusty band ; 
Caps on their heads, and halbertain their hand ; 
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And party-coloured troops, a thuiing train, 
Drawn forth to combat oo the veivet plain. 

The skiiful nymph reviews her force with care : 
Let epadee be trumps ! she said, and trumps they 

Now move to war her sable Matadores, [were. 
In show Uke leaders of the swarthy Moon. 
Spadillio first, unconquerable lord ! 
Led oft' two captive trumps, and swept the board. 
As many more Manillio forc*d to yield. 
And march'd a victor from the verdant field. 
Him Basto foUow'd, but his fate more hard 
(Hin'd but one tramp, and one plebeian card. 
With his broad sabre next, a chief in years, 
The hoary Majesty of Spades appears, 
Puts forth one manly leg, to sight reveal'd. 
The rest, his many-cdour'd robe conceal'd. 
The rebel knave, who dares his prince engage. 
Proves the just victim of his royal rage, [threw, 
Ev*n mighty Pam, that kings and queens o'er- 
And mow'd down armies in the fights of Lu, 
Sad chance of war ! now destitute of aid. 
Falls undistinguiih'd by the victor Spade! 

Thus far both armies to Belinda yield ; 
Now to the baron Fate inclines the field. 
His warlike Amazon her host invades, 
Th' imperial consort of the crown of Spades. 
The Club's black tyrant first her victim died. 
Spite of his haughty mien, and barbarous pride: 
What boots the regal circle on his head, 
His giant limbs in state unwieldy spread ; 
That long behind he trails his pompous robe, 
And, of all monarchs, only grasps the globe? 

The baron now bis Diamonds pours space ; 
Th* embroider'd king who shows but half his face. 
And his refulgent queen, with powers combined. 
Of broken troops an easy conquest find. 
Clubs, Diamonds, Hearts, in wild disorder seen, 
With throngs promiscuous strow the level green. 
Thus when dispers'd a routed army runs. 
Of Asia's troops, and Afiric's sable sons. 
With like confusion difi*erent nations fly, 
Of various habit, and of various dye. 
The pierc'd battalions disunited fall. 
In heaps on heaps ; one fate o*orwhelms them aH 

The Knave of Diamonds tries his wily arts, 
And wins (oh shameful chance!) the Ctaeenof 

Hearts. 
At this, the blood the virgin's cheek forsook, 
A livid paleness spreads o'er all her look ; 
She sees, and trembles at th' approaching ill. 
Just in the jaws of ruin, and CodiUe. 
And now (as oil in some distemper'd state) 
On one nice trick depends the general fate. 
An Ace of Hearts steps forth : the king unseen 
Lurk'd in her hand, and moum'd his captive 

queen: 
He springs to vengeance with an eager pace, 
And falls like thunder on the prostrate Ace. 
The nymph exulting fills with shouts the sky ; 
The walls, the woods, and long canals reply. 

O thoughtless mortals ! ever blind to fate. 
Too soon dejected, and too soon elate. 
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Sadden, these honoors shaO be snatdiVl away, 
And curs'd for ever this victorious dsy. [cvown'd. 

For lo! the board with cups and spoons it 
The berries crackle^ and the mill turns roimd : 
On shining Altars of Japan they raise 
The silver lamp ; the fiery spirits blaxe 
From silver spouts the grateful liquors g|ioe^ 
While China's earth receives the smoking tide: 
At once they gratify their scent and taste, 
And frequent cups prolong the rich repast 
Straight hover round the to her airy band ; 
Some, as she sipp'd, the fommg liquor &nnVl, 
Some o^er her lap theur careful plumes daspUfif 
Trembling, and conscious of the rich brooide. 
Cofilee (which makes the politician wise. 
And see through all things with his half-shot eyes) 
Sent up in vapours to the baron's bmin 
New stratagems, the radiant lock to gain. 
Ah cease, rash youth ; desist ere tis too lati^ 
Fear the just Oods, and think of Scylla's ftte ! 
Changed to a bird, and sent to flit in air. 
She dearly pays for Nisns' injur'd hair ! 

But when to mischief mortals bend their wSI, 
How soon they find fit instruments of itl ! 
Just then, Clarissa drew, with tempting grM^ 
A two-edg'd weapon from her shining case : 
So ladies, in Romance, assist their knight. 
Present the spear, and arm him for the fight. 
He takes the gift with reverence, and extends 
The little engine on fiis fingers* ends; 
This just behind Belmda's neck he spvead, 
As o'er the fragrant steams she bends her head. 
Swift to the Lock a thousand Sprites repair, 
A thousand wings, by turns, blow back the faairi 
And thrice they twitch'd the diamond in ber ear; 
Thrice she look'd back, and thrice the fiie disw 

near. 
Just in that instant, anzious Ariel sought 
The close recesses of the virgin's thought; 
As on the nosegay in her breast redinHl, 
He watch'd th' ideas rising in her mind. 
Sudden he view'd, in spite of all her art. 
An earthly lover lurking at her heart 
Amaz'd, confus'd, he found bis power expii^ 
Resign'd to fate, and with a sigh retir'd. 

The peer now spreads the glittering fiirfex wide, 
T* inclose the Lock ; now joins it, to divide. 
Ev'n then, before the fatal engine dos'd, 
A wretched Sylph too fondly interpos'd ; 
Fate urg'd the shears, and cut the Sylph in twain^ 
(But aiiy substance soon unites again,) 
The meeting points the sacred hair dissever 
From the fair head, for ever, and for ever ! 

Then flash'd the living lightning from ber tjm. 
And screams of horror rend th' affirigbted skies^ 
Not louder shrieks to pitying Heaven are cast, 
When husbands, or when Up'dags, breathe their 

last! 
Or when rich China vessels, falPn from high. 
In glittering dust and painted fragments He! 

Let wreaths of triumph now my temples twins 
(The victor cried,) the glorious piiae b nbie ! 
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Whfle fiih in stretoM, or biidt delight in air, 
Or in a coach and six the Bhtiahfair, 
Ab kmg aa Atalantia shall be read, 
Or the small pillow grace a lady^ bed, 
Whik Tisito shall be paid on solemn days, 
When nmnerotts wax-lights in bright order blase, 
While nymphs take treats, or assignations g^ve, 
80 long my hononr, name, and praise shall live I 
What time woold spare, (ram steel receives its 
And monuments, like men, submit to Fate, [date. 
Steel oouM the labour of the gods destroy. 
And strike to dust th* imperial powers <^Troy ; 
Steel oould the works of mortal piide confound, 
And hew triumphal arches to the ground. [feel 
What wonder then, fair nymph ! thy hairs should 
The conquering force of unresisted steel ? 



But anxious cares the pensive nymph oppressed. 
And secret passions laboui'd in her breast 
Not youthful kings in battle seiz'd alive, 
Not aoomful virgins who their charms survive. 
Not aident lovers robb*d of all their bliss, 
Not andent ladies when refus'd a kiss. 
Not tyrants fierce that umepenting die. 
Not Cynthia when her manteau's pinn*d awry. 
E'er fcit iuch rage^ resentment, and despair. 
As thou, sad virgin ! ibr thy ravish'd hair, [drew, 

For, tiiat sad moment, when the Sylphs with- 
Aad Ariel weeping from Belinda flew, 
Umbriely a dusky, melancholy sprite. 
As ever sullied the fair face of light, 
IXtwn to the central earth, his proper scene, 
Repair'd to search the gloomy cave of Spleen. 

Swift on his sooty pinions flits the Onome, 
And in a vapour reach'd the dismal dome. 
No cheerful breeze this sullen region knows, 
The dreaded east is all the wind that blows. 
Here in a grotto, shelter'd dose from air. 
And screened in shades from day's detested glare. 
She eigfas for ever on her pensive bed, 
Pain at her dde, and Megrim at her head. « 

Two handmaids wait the throne: alike in place. 
But difl&ring far in figure and in face^ 
Here stood Ill-nature like an andent maid. 
Her wrinkled form in black and white array*d ; 
With store of preyers, fiur mornings, nights, and 

noons, 
Her hand is fill'd ; her bosom with lampoons. 
There Aflecta t ion, with a skkly mien, 
Shows in her cheek the roses of eighteen. 
Practised to lisp, and hang the head aside, 
Famts into airs, and Unguishes with pride. 
On the rich quilt sinks with becoming woe, 
Wrapt in a gown, for sickness, and for show. 
The hit ones feel such maladies as these^ 
When eaoh new night-dress ghres a new disease. 

A constant vapour o^er the palace flies ; 
Sirange phantoms rising as the n^sts arise; 
Dreadful, as hermits' dreams in hannted 
Or brig^ as viaionf of expiring maidi. 



Now glaring fiends, and snakes on rollmg spireib 
Pale spectres, gaping tombs, and purple fires : 
Now lakes of liquid gold, EHysian scenes. 
And crystal domes, and angds in machines. 

Unnumber'd throngs on every side are seen, 
Of bodies chang'd to various forms by Spleen. 
Here living tea-pots stand, one arm held out, 
Or bent; the handle this, and that the spout : 
A pipkin there, like Homer's tripod, walks | 
Here siglis a jar, and there a goose-pie talks , 
Men prove with child, as powerful fancy woik% 
And maids, tiirn'd bottles, call aloud for coriu. 

Safe past the Onome through Uns ftntaitie 
band, 
A branch of healing spleen-wort in his hand, 
Then thus address'd the power :—<* Hail, vrnf- 

ward queen! 
Who rule the sex to fifty from fifteen : 
Parent of vapours, and of female wit. 
Who give th' hysteric, or poetic fit, 
On various tempers act by various ways. 
Make some take physio, othen scribble plays ; 
Who cause the proud their visits to delay. 
And send the godly in a pet to prey. 
A nymph there ia^ that all thy power disdains. 
And thousands more in equal mirth maintainsi. 
But, oh ! if e'er thy Gnome could spoil a grace, 
Or raise a pimple on a beauteous face, 
like dtron-waters, matrons' cheeks inflame^ 
Or change complexions at a losmg game ; 
If e'er with airy horns I planted heads. 
Or rumpled petticoats, or tumbled beds, 
Or caus'd suspicion where no soul was rude. 
Or discompos'd the head-dress of a prude^ 
Or e'er to costive lap-dog gave disease. 
Which not the teare of brightest eyes could ease . 
Hear me, and touch Belinda with chagrin : 
That single act gives half the worid the Spleen." 

The goddess with a discontented air 
Seems to reject him, though she grants his pnyer. 
A wondrous bag with both her luinds she binds, 
Like that where once Ulysses held the winds ; 
There she collects the force of female longs. 
Sighs, sobs, and passions, and the war of tongues. 
A vial next she fills with fainting fears. 
Soft sorrows, mdting griefs, and flowing teaiai 
The Gnome rejoicing bean her gifts away. 
Spreads his black wings, and slowly mounts to-day* 

Sunk in Thalestris' aims the nymph he found. 
Her eyes dejected, and her hair unbound. 
Full o'er thdr heads the swelling bag he rent, 
And all the Furies issued at the vent 
Belinda burns with more than mortal ire^ 
And fieree Thalestris fans the rising fire, [cried^ 
<* O wretched maid ! " she spread her handa^ and 
( WhileHampton's echoes, wretched maid f replied) 
** Was it for this you took such constant ears 
The bodkin, oomb, and essence, to prepare? 
For this your locks in paper durance bound. 
For this with torturing irons wreathM around? 
For this with fillets strain'd your tender bead 
And bravdy bore the double loads of lied 
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Gods! Bhali the mviiher diiplay your hair, 
Whflft the fopa envy, and the ladies stare ! 
Honoor forbid ! at whose onrivall'd shiine 
Ease, pleasare, virtue, all our sex resign. 
Methinks already I year tears survey, 
Ahready hear the honid Uiings they say, 
Already see you a degraded toast, 
And an your honour in a whisper lost! 
How shall I, then, your helpless fame defend 7 
Twfll then be infamy to seem your friend ! 
And shall this |mze, th' inestimable prize, 
Expos'd through crystal to the gazing eyes. 
And hoghten'd by the diamond's ciiding rays, 
On that rapadous hand for ever blaze 1 
Sooner shall grass in Hyde-Park Circus grow, 
And wits take lodgings in the sound of Bow I 
Sooner let earth, air, sea, to chaos fall. 
Men, monkeys, lap-dogs, parrots, perish all ! " 

She said; then raging to Sir Plume repairs. 
And bids her beau demand the precious hairs : 
(Sir Plume'of amber snuffbox justly vain, 
And the nice conduct of a clouded cane,) 
With earnest eyes, and round unthinking face, 
He first the snuffbox open'd, then the case, 
And thus brdLO out :— ** My Lord, why, what the 

devUT 
Z— ds! damn the Lock! >fore Gad, you must be 

dvil! 
Plague on't ! 'tis past a jest— nay pr'ythee^ pox ! 
Give her the hair"— he spoke, and rapp'd Ids box. 

** It grieves me much (replied the peer again). 
Who speaks so well should ever speak in vain : 
But by this Lock, this sacred L.ock, I swear, 
(Which never more shall join its parted hair ; 
Which never more its honours shall renew, 
Clipp'd from the lovely head where late it grew,) 
That while my nostrils draw the vital air. 
This hand^ which won it, shall for ever wear." 
He spoke, and, speaking, in proud triumph spread 
The long-contended honours of her head. 

But Umbriel, hatefiil Gnome I forbears not so ; 
He toeaks the vial whence the sorrows flow. 
Then see I the nymph in beauteous grief appears. 
Her eyes half-langidshing, half-drown'd in tears ; 
On het heaVd bosom hung her drooping head, 
Whidi, with a sigh, sherais'd ; and thus she said : 

'< For evet curs'd be this detested day. 
Which snatch'd my best, my favourite curl away : 
Happy ! ah ten times happy had I been. 
If Hampton-Court these eyes had never seen ! 
Tet am not I the first mistaken maid 
By love of courts to numerous ills betray'd. 
dh had I rather unadmii'd remain'd 
In some lone isle, or distant northern land ; 
Where the gilt chariot never marks the way, 
Where none learn ombre, none e'er taste boliea ! 
Thoe kept my charms conceal'dfiiommortaieye^ 
Like RNM, that in deserts bloom and die. 
What mov*d my mmd with yottthfiil lords to roam ? 
Oh had I stay'd, and said my prayers at home! 
Twms this, the morning omens seem'd to tell, 
Thrioefirommy tremUiDghtiid the patch-box fell ; 
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The tottering chma shook without a wind. 
Nay, Poll sat mute, and Shock was most unkind ! 
A Sylph too wam'd me of the threats of Pate, 
In mystic visions, now believ'd too late f 
See the poor remnants of these alighted hairs ! 
My hand shall rend what ev'n thy rapine spares : 
These in two sable ringlets taught to break. 
Once gave new beauties to the snowy neck ; 
The Sister-lock now sits uncouth, abne, 
And in its fellow's fate foresees its own ; 
IJncurl'd it hangs, the fatal shears demands, 
And tempts, once more, thy sacrileg^Mis hands; 
Oh hadst thou, cruel ! been content to seize 
Hairs less m sight, or any hairs but these !" 



Shb said : the pitying audience mdt in tears ; 
But Fate and Jove had stopp'd the baron's eau. 
In vain Thalestris with reproach assails, 
For who can move when fair Belinda fdla 7 
Not half BO fix'd the Trojan could remain. 
While Anna begg'd and Dido rag'd in vain. 
Then grave Clarissa graceful wav'd her fan ; 
Silence ensued, and thus the nymph began : 
"Say, why are beauties prais'd and .honpni^ 
most, 
The wise man's passion, and the vain man's toast 1 
Why deck'd with all that land and sea afford. 
Why angeb calTd, and angel-like ador'd ? 
Why round our coaches crowd the white-^vM 

beaux? 
Why bows the side-box from its inmost rows ? 
How vain are all these glories, all our pains, 
Unless good sense preserve what beauty gains : 
That men may say, when we the front-box graoc^ 
Behold the first in virtue as in face * 
Oh ! if to dance all night and dress all day, 
Charm'd the small-pox, or chas'd old age away : 
Who would not scorn what housewife's cares pro- 
duce. 
Or who would leam one earthly thing of use ? 
To patch, nay ogle, may become a saint; 
Nor could it sure be such a sin to paint 
But since, alas, frail beauty must decay; 
Curi'd or uncurl'd, since locks will turn to grey ; 
Since pauited, or not pamted, all shall fadet. 
And she who scorns a man must die a maid ; 
What then remains, but well our power to use^ 
And keep good-humour still, whate'er we loee f 
And trust me, dear, good-humour can prevail. 
When airs, and flights, and screams, and scolding 
Beauties in vain their pretty eyes may roU ; [fail; 
Charms strike the sight, but merit wins the souL" 

So spoke the dame, but no applause ensued : 
BeUnda frown'd, Thalestris call'd her prude. 
''To aims, to arms !" the fierce virago cries, 
And swift as lightning to the combat flies. 
All side in parties^ and begin th' attack; (crack; 
Fans dap^ silks rustle, and tough whalebones 
Heroes' and heroines' shouts oonfbs'dly rise^ 
And base and treble voioes etrike the skies. 
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No oommon waapont in their hands are Ibmid ; 
Like gods they fi^t, nor dread a mortal woond. 

So when bold Homer makee the goda engage, 
And heavenly breaats with human paaaiona rage ; 
"Qainat Pallaa, Mars ; Latona Hermes arme ; 
And all Olympus rings with loud alarms ; 
Jove's thunder roars, Heaven trembles all around, 
Blue Neptune stoans,tliebello wing deeps resound : 
Earth shakes her nodding towers, the ground 

gives way. 
And the pale ghosts start at the flash of day I 

Triumphant Umbriel on a sconce's hei^t 
Clapped his glad wings, and sate to view the fight : 
ProppM on their bo<£in spears, the Sprites survey 
The growing combat, or assist the fray. 
While through the press enrag'd Thalestris flies, 
And scatters death around from both her eyes, 
A besu and witling perish'd in the throng. 
One died in metaphor, and one in song. 
" O crud nymph ! a living death I bear," 
Cried Dapperwit, and su^ beside his chair. 
A moamful gjance Sir Foplmg upwards cast, 
** Those eyes are made so kilUn^— was his last 
Thus on M»ander*s flowery margin lies 
Th* expiring swan, and as he smgs he dies. 

When bold Sir Plume had drawn Ckuissa down, 
Cldoe stepp'd in, and kiQ'd him with a frown ; 
She smilM to see the doughty hero slain. 
But, at her smile, the beau reviv'd agam. 

Now Jove suspends his golden s<»les in air. 
Weighs the men's wits against the lady's hair ; 
The doubtful beam long nods from side to side 
At length the wits mount up, the hairs subside. 

See^ fierce Belinda on the baron flies. 
With more than usual lightning in her eyes : 
Nor feai'd the chief th' unequal fight to try, 
Who sought no more than on his foe to die. 
But this bold lord, with manly strength endu'd. 
She with one finger and a thumb subdued : 
Just where the breath of life his nostrils drew, 
A charge of snuffthe wily virgin threw ; 
The Qnomes direct, to every atom just, 
The pungent grains of titillating dust 
Sodden, with starting tears each eye o'erflows, 
And the high dome re-echoes to his nose. 

"Now meet thy fate," incens'd Belinda cried. 
And drew a deadly bodkin fimn her side. 
(The same, his ancient personage to deck, 
Her great-great-grandsire wore about his neck. 
In three seal rings; which after, melted down, 
Fonn'd a vast buckle for his widow's gown : 
Her infant grandaroe's whisde next it grew. 
The beQs she jingled, and the whistle blew ; 
Then in a bodkin grac'd her mother's hairs. 
Which long she wore, and now Belinda wears.) 



« Boast not my fidl (he cried), insulting fos ! 
Thou by some other shalt be laid as low. 
Nor think, to die dejects my lofty mind : 
All that I dread is leaving you behind ! 
Rather than so, ah ! let me still survive. 
And bum in Cupid's flames — but bum alive." 

*< Restore the Lock," she cries ; and all around, 
*< Restore the Lock!" the vaulted roo& rebound. 
Not fierce Othello in so loud a strain 
Roar'd for the handkerchief that caus'd his pain. 
But see how oft ambitious aims are cross'd, 
And chiefs contend till all the prize is lost I 
The LodK, obtain'd with guilt, and kept with pain. 
In every place is sought, but sought in vain : 
With audi a prize no mortal must be blest, [test? 
So Heaven decrees ! with heaven who can con- 

Some thought it mounted to the lunar sphere, 
Since all things lost on Earth are treasur'd there. 
There heroes' wits are kept in ponderous vases. 
And beaux in snufi^boxes and tweezer-cases : 
There broken vows and death-bed alms are found. 
And lovers' hearts with ends of riband bound ; 
The courtier's promises, and sick man's prayers, 
The smiles of harlots, and the tears of heirs. 
Cages for gnats, and chains to yoke a flea. 
Dried butterflies, and tomes of casuistiy. 

But trust the Muso— she saw it upward rise^ 
Thou^ mark'd by none but quick, poetic eyes : 
(So Same's great founder to the Heavens witfa- 
To Proculns alone confess'd in view :) [drew, 
A sudden star, it shot through liquid air. 
And drew behind a radiant trail of hair. 
Not Berenioe's locks first rose so bright. 
The Heaven bespangling with diahevell'd li^it 
The Sylphs behold it kmdling as it flies, 
And pleas'd pursue its progress through the skisa. 

TUs the beau-monde shall from the Mall survey, 
And hail with music its propitious ray. 
This the blest lover shall for Venus take, 
And send up vows fix>m Rosamouda's lake. 
This Partridge soon shall view in cloudless skies, 
When next he looks through Galileo's eyes ; 
And hence th' egregious wizard shall foredoom 
The fate of Louis, and the fall of Rome. 

Then cease, bright nymph ! to moum thy nr 
vish'd hau-. 
Which adds new glory to the shining sphere ! 
Not all the tresses that fair head can boast. 
Shall draw such envy as the Lock you lost 
For, after all the murders of your eye. 
When, after millions slain, yourself shall die ; 
When those fair suns shall set, as set they must, 
And all those tresses shall be laid in dust. 
This Lock the Muse shall consecrate to fame. 
And midst the stars inscribe Belinda's name. 
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